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In the prepent Work our object has been to supply to the people 
of Essex a complete and modern History of their County. The only 
history of Essex which enjoyed any degreC of reputation was that 
of Morant—a Imputation by no means undeserved: but it is now an 
old book ; a long chapter of the manorial history hits passed over 
since it wasjjiu Wished ; many things are changed, an$ many are 
changing; and, in not a few instances, Morant himself IS in error, 
and his accounts inc:;^plet<'. Such being the case, it was not probable 
that the want of a f%w History should, have been supplied by a bare 
reprii^of Morant, without apy additions or corrections. 

Genb^rl-^ speaking, in the manorial history, we have taken Morantfs, 
account as the" fftindation of ortr own, Correcting his statements,* an'd 
continuing the history, whenever onr own researches, and the kindness 
of the gentlemen of Esfcex, has Enabled ns to .do sj>.* To ensure tho* 
accuracy of our descriptions,—-a* poult in which Morant is peculiarly 
deficient,—the county ^as been personally visited, and its beauties and 
peculiarities noted down. The statistics have been given, in every 

instance, »fro|n the best and latest reports. 

• • * 

.. With all the card which /an be gi#en to the subject, it is next 
to impossible that such a work c5m lj e without errorsj and the fact, 
that things Me alwavs changing, will explain why, before our book, 
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wan finished, mihy *things had ceased to be as they were when 
began. We liave always solicited from our Subscribers who were# 1 

__ ^ ± tin; favour of a correction of such errors ; 

and, by th$^: aid, with v^liaA we have been able to collect ourselves, 
we have eifcteavoured, aa:?figp>.ij^^we qggj^I, to supply all such'defici- 
encies by a fcrief Appendix" at, ini' end. 

That our History might not be deficient in pictorial embellishments, 
the whole county has been traversed by an able artist, employed 
for the purpose, and we trust that ’he has produced a Series of Views 
which are far from being unworthy of the patronage of:.the public. 

We cannot feel too deeply the liberality and kindness which has 
been every where shown towards us by the gentlemo|j|of the county 
of Essex during the progress of our undertaking. Among those to 
whom we are under more especial obligations, are—the^Rev. Charles 
Fisher, Ovington ; the Rev. E. W. Mathew, Vicar ©f v Coggeshalf; 
John Nicholls, Esq. Islington; Thomas Walfq|fp^;Esq. Harsted Hall; 
the Rev. R. L. Page, Pantfield; the Rev. TlfShas Gee, Thaxted; 
W. W. Francis, Esq. Solicitor, Caleb ester; the Rev. H. Stewart, llumsted 
St-eple ; Francis Uannester, Esq. Mai don ; the Rev. W. Finch- 

iugfield ; the Rev. H. Soames, Shelley ; George Sha, , Esq. Solicitor, 
Billerieay ; and the Rer.-J. Wilkinson, of Audley End, to whom we 
owe our history 6f ( Saffrpn Waldtfn. 
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! Lubuncherc, P. CC. Esq. Hylauils 
1 Lacy, Mr. Snaresbrook 
Laing, Mr. I’cnchurcli-strcct 
Laing, Mr. W. Borehnm 
Lake, Richard Esq. Keppel-street 
Lake, - Esq. Thorpe 
Lake, J. Esq. ltivcnhul! 

Lake, Mr. John, Grout SaVng 
Lambert, J.' Esq. Panfield 
Luprimauduye, Miss, Walthamstow 
Laurence, Wm. Colchester 
Lawes, Mr. Yeldhath 
Lawrence, Mr. How 
! Lav, Rev. J. W. Colno Enguiuc 
Lay, Mrs. Tuppeslield 
Layton, Edwin, l.ondotf house, St. Paul's 
Lea, Mrs. M. liardfield 
l^n, Mr. Henry, Ipswich, Suffolk 
Leaver, Mr. Great Lcighs 
Ledger, — Ksq. St. Thomas-strcet, Southwark 
Leieli, Mr. N. Colchester 
Leigh* IV. P. Esq. WcathersficM 
Leigh, Mark, Esq. Pond house, Lnngham 
Lcisher, Mrs. Boyles, South Weald 
Lennox, — Esq. Pluistow, Essex 
Leverns, Mr. W. T. Windsor-terrace, City-road 
Lewis, Mr. John . . . ditto 
Lewis, Mr. Bovinger 
Liall, llov. W. It. Rector jf Fairs tend 
Linsrll, James, Esq. Kpping 
Little, Mr. Thomas, Black Notley 
Livermore, Mr. Little Dunniow 
Livermore, Mr. Writtle 
Liverton, Mrs. Forrest-gate 
Lodgerton, J. Esq. Sludford 

I. odwick, J. Esq. Kocliford hall 
Lowe, Mr. Wandsworth 

J. oyd, Rev. E. R.I). East T ; lbury 
Lucas Mr. Harwich 

M alierley, Thomas, Esq: Colchester 
Mnnhy, Rev. M. William 
Mailin', .Mrs. Klmniield Villa 
M.uihy, Mrs. Brentwood 
Marden, VV. Gerpais Kainham 
Marlj, Mr. Wcjthcrxfh-ld 
Mark well, Mr. Long’s Hotel, Bond-street 
Marriage, W. Esq. Snaresbrook 
Marriage. J. Esq. . . ditto 
Marriage, — Esq. . . ditto 
Marriage, Mr. William, Bloomfield 
Marriage, Mr. J. ... ditto 
Marengo, Mr. J. jun. C]iclmsftrd 
Marriage, Misr Mary, ditto 
Marriott, — Ksq. Alihottshnll 
’ Marsden, Mr. J. Chelmsford 
Marslq C. Esq. Tendring 
Marsh, W. C. Esq. ditto 
Marsh, T. T. Great Hairibcidge 
Marsh, T. II. Prittleweli 
Moseoll, Mr. Old Sainpford 
Mathew, Rev. E. W. Vicar of Coggesholl 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS, 


Mathews, Rev. —, Clare, Suffolk 
Maude, — Ksq. Langluiin hall 
May, — Esq. Colchester 
Mny, — Esq. Oxford-street. 

May, Mr. A. Gladfin hall, Halstead 
Mayhew, Win, Esq. Coggeshall 
Mayhew, W. Ksq. jun. M. 1'. ditto 
Mayhew, Mr. Joseph, Halstead 
Muyo, Miss, Chcslmnt 
M'Phcrson, Kobe. jun. lisq I’lnislow, Essex 
Merehuut, John, Esq. Loxdcit 
Messenger, — Esq. High,’leach > 

Metcalf, Mr. II. Iligh-street, Whitechapel 

Miller, Mr. Stanstead 

Mitchell, Mr. Whitcchapel-road 

M‘limes, Mr. Ahlgatc 

Mond, Mr. J. Colchester 

Monk. Henry, Esq. Ilford hall 

Moore, ~ Esq. llasing-lane 

Moore, Mr. J. Munninglree 

Mooiv, John, Esq. Colchester 

Moure, Mr. Jun. Moimtness Ing 

Morgan. Mr. Harking 

Morley, Mrs. W. East Ham. 

Morrison, J. W. Esq. Snaresbrook 
Moss, J. Esq. Collie 
M oss, Mr. Thomas, Moulsliam 
Mourn, — Esq. llroniley, Middlesex 
Mumford, R. Esq. Dcdliaai 
Mumford, Mr. James, Hatfield. Eroadoak 
Mussctt, Mr. llocksley 
Myall, Rev. W. M.A. Einchingficld 

Nassau, l'rederick, Esq. 1’riory, St. Osyth 

Newhoit, Rev. Mr. llrentwood 

Newman, Rev. .1. Vicar of Witham 

Nieholls, John, Esq. Islington 

Noad, Mr. llardfield 

Nockald, — Esq. Stratfbrd 

Kockahl, ’.ir. S. Manningtrec 

Nolan, Rev. K.. LL.l). E.R.S. Vicar of Prittlcwell 

Norman, 1{. C. Esq. Manningtrcu 

Norman, .1. S. Mersea 

Ntirris, Sir. Thomas, liardftcld 

Plottage, (leo. Esq. Rocking r " 

Nollage; Mrs. Charlotte, ditto 

Nottidgc. Rev. J. East ilanningliehr 

Nottidge,* Rev. J. jun. Rnmvcll 

Nollidgc, ltcv. Edward, South Remfleot 

Nunn, — Esq. Colchester 

NTiuii, Carrington, Esq. Bishops Stortfonl 

Nunn, II. Esq. Bradtield 

Nunn, C. Esq. Manningtrec 

Nunn, Thomas,’EsqV ditto 

Nunn, Mrs. Coggeshall 

Nunn, 'lr J. Rumstead 

Nutfn, Mr. Tavistock-strect 

Nunn, Mr. Tottenliam-eourt-road 

i 

Hggie, Mr. Paul, Colchester 
Ormc-od, George, Esq. Chepstow park 
Oweq. Ri.v. C. Lutcliiugdou 
Owon, Mr. C. Rraintrcc 


I Page, Mr. J. Chelmsford 
Page, Rev. R. I,, jun. Puntflcld 
Page, Mr. Charles, Old Moor, Southminster 
Page, Mr. John, Turret house, Rayleigh 
Palmer, Rev. 11. Shelly 
Palmer, Rev. 11. J.iltle Laver 
l’apellier, Rev. —, Lcxden 
Parker, Mr. Coggeshall 
Parry, Mr. Hromley, Middlesex 
Parry, Mr. Montagiic-strcct 
Patmer, Mr. N. Templars Linds,di 
Pattern, Anthony, Esq. Chapel 
l’uttisson, I 1 '. U. Esq. Coggeshall 
Patlison, Mr. J.jmi. Maldon 
Pattison, Mr. B. . . ditto 
Paskoll, Thomas, Esq. Manningtrec 
Payne, John, Esq. Maldon 
Peacock, R. Esq. General Poet Other 
Peacock, Mr. T. If. Cannon-street, City 
Peacock, Mr. A. Sudbury, Suffolk 
Pcade, Benjamin, Ksq. Acton house, I'pininster 
Pearce, Mrs. N. Debdcn green 
Peed, Anthony, Coggeshall 
Pemberton, Rev. — St. Paul, Relchamp 
Pemberton, Rev. Joseph, Rector of Poxheartb 
Penny-father, Mr. Lcyteiistouc 
l’eiirie, Mr. Colchester 
Penrose, Rev. TIinmas, LL.I>. \Vlittle 
Perry Thomas, Esq. Moor hull, Harlow 
Perry, J. Esq. Wcathersfiehl 
Philfbriek, Mr. J. Colchester 
Phillips, J. R. S Esq. Kill'iiams Lodge 
Phillips, Mr. T. Colchester 
Phillips, Mr. Wriltle 
Phipps, Mr. John, Waltham Abbey 
Pitt, Rev. C. II. Epping 
ii’ iylur, JMr. J. Rureliam 
Plough, Mr. Barking 
Pollctt, Tliomas, Esq. Park hall 
Pollett, A. Esq. Great Snlivg 
Policy, Mr. J. London Wall 
Poole, Mr. Leigh* 

Porter, E. K. Esq. Guildford'S reel 

Potter, Mr. Jus, Weatherslicld 

Powell, Jlr. Braintree 

l’rancis, Mr. ditto 

Pijitrhnrir — Esq. Lawroncc-lnnc 

11 ieliard, Mr. King-street, Chcnpsidc 

Puddle, Win. Esq. Colchester 

Ptidney, Mr. Colne 

Purcel, Mr. Waltlmm 

Purkis, J. jun. Esq. Sttirmcr hall 

Pymaii'f .Mr. Briglitlingsea 

J’yne, Mr. Benjamin, Steeple Bumstend 

i .Jfjuarrington, 'J. Esq. Midd.icten-square, IVntonville 
Quaringlim, Rev. John, Vicar of Shopland 
Quuteru.au, Mr. Wanstead 

Hamsden, Rev. W. Great Stumbridge 
Ralph, Mr. P. Braintree 
Itatcliile, Mr. Widfurd 
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' Page 84. 

Richard Hall Gower, esq. whose death was announced in the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” of 1833, page 382, was the youngest son of the rev. Foot Gower, M.D. 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Strutt, esq. of Warley, whose family have 
represented the borough of Maldon in several parliaments. ' Dr. Gower was a 
clergyman and physician of eminence, formefly resident at Guy Harling, in Chelms¬ 
ford. At the age of thirteen he ha<?entered into the service ^f the East India Company, 
as a midshipman, on board the Essex, where his experience and observation enabled 
him to write a valuable- treatise on the theory and practice of seamanship. In the 
latter part of his life, he (distinguished himself by the prosecution of antiquarian 
researches, and commenced aS»istory of his native county of Cheshire, which he did 
not live to complete. 

Page 128. 

The Danbury park estate was purchased by the present proprietor, John Round, 
esq. in the year 1829, whCo, finding the ancient mansion of Danbury place^in an 
irreparable state, caused a very elegant new one to be erected, in the Tudor style tf 
architecture, and near the former ;site ? from the designs, and under theMirection, of 
Thomas Hoppgy, esq. 

Mr. Rourpl is the pnly son of the late jonn nouna, esq. oarrister at law, of , 
Colchester, by Catharine, daughter of .Edward Green, esq. of Lawford hall, in this 
county: he married, March 18, 1818, Susan Constantia, the eldest daughter of 
the late George CaswalL, esq., of $acomb park, Hertfordshire. 

In the year 1808,, Mr. Round graduated Af. A. of Balliol college, Oxford, and was 
admitted to the honorary degree of D.C.L. in that university, June 18, 1814. He 
represented the borough of Ipswich in parliament from the year 1812 to 1818; and, 

YOU I. 4 T 
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in the lattw year, on the occasion of the new charter granted to the borough of 
Colchester, was nominated to the honourable office of high-steward of that corpo¬ 
ration, and has recently retired from serving the office of high sheriff of the county.* 


Pa or. 138. 

’ South Hauningtield hall is the seat of lord chief-justice sir Nicholas Tindal. 

Pack J56. 

Coptfold hall, on the death of It. Vacliel, esq. the late proprietor, was purchased 
by E. G. Stone, esq. 

Pack 172. 

The capital mansion of Great Waterhouse has also been named Writtle lodge: it 
is inclosed in a park, which extends to the extremity of the large parish of Writtle, 
and is distant nearly a mile from the town-hall of Chelmsford. It was built in 1712, 
by George Rratnston, esq. of the family of that name, of Screens, in ltoxwell. 
After this estate and house had been sold by the original proprietor, it was succes¬ 
sively in possession of various purchasers; and, remaining the property of captain 
Frazier, was given in marriage with hit} daughter to admiral Fortoscue. The park is 
ornamented with finely farmed trees, of luxuriant growth ; and the surrounding 
grounds, chielly consisting of rich meadow-lands, are exceedingly fertile. The 
present owner is John Faithful Fortescue, esq. nephew ,of jho adipiral; and it is in 
the occupation of Vicesiinus Knox, esq. 


Pack 3(53. 

According to former statements, Coggesluill long bridge was obliged to be kept in 
repair by the lords of the manors and fee farmers of Great and Little Coggesluill: 
but this point was disputed a few years since, the parties interested contending that it 
belonged to the. county to do this work; and after au< expensive law-suit, a jury 
decided that the repairs were, of right, to be done by them. 

Page 127. 

Mr..Morant has erroneously stated the free grhmmar school of Furls’ Colne to 
have been the gift of the earls of Oxford. It was founded by Christoplier Swallow, 

* Anns :—Argent, ou a chevron sable, three annulets, or; a crescent, surinoui/u d by .Isabel, I'm 
difference. Crest:— On a wreath of the colours, a lion couchittit, argent.. 

i.ady’s arms:—in an escutcheon as heiress : yuartcrly; first anil fourth, ardent, three bar gcimueles, 
sable ; second, urgent, on a bend dexter, sable, three dolphins, urgent; third, quarterly, first and fourth, 
argent. Second and third sable, three mullets, argent; in the centre, an escutcheon gules, charged with 
a portcullis, or, surmounted by a regal crown, nrouer. .Motto :—“ Esse mfftm videri.” 
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vicar of Messing, in the reign of king Henry the eighth, and endowed \yUh a farm- 
house and lands called Pickstones, in the parishes of Stisted and Patteswick : a 
cottage and land called Tuinbletie, in Stisted; a farm-house and lands in the parish 
of Ardleigli; lands called Potts, in the parish of Marks Tey; and a cottage and lands 
in the parish of Messing, the gross annual income in 1827 amounting to one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds one shilling, for the support and maintenance of a proper 
person to execute the office of a school-master, “who shall he able to teach and 
instruct children in a grammar-school there, and to teach the number of thirty 
children, whose parents shall he dwelling in the said parishes, where the said lands 
and tenements are situated ; and others, whose parents are poor, without any fee 
or reward.” 

The present possessor of this estate is Thomas Towle, esq. of Castle street. Falcon 
square, London, the .patronage of the school and lands having been granted by the 
right honourable Aubrey, earl of Oxford, lord lieutenant of the county of Essex, by 
deed, dated the 30th of September, 1673, to Cieorge Cresseuer the elder, of Earls’ 
Colne, gentleman, John Cresseuer, of London, grocer, and (ieorge Cresseuer the 
younger, of the Middle Temple, London, gentleman, from whom they have descended 
to Rim, and which deed is in liis possession. . There are no statutes. The school is 
open to the boys of poor persons the parishes where the lauds are, and to those of 

Laris’ ('ohic, free of expense. The patron and master nominate. They are admitted, 
generally, it seven years of age, and there is no prescribed time for their continuance 
at school. Thirty’ boy’s ch the foundation, and about sixteen others, Are usually 
educated in this school. Trie Eton grammars are used; and the scholars are further 
instructed iu history, geography, the use of the globes, English grammar and com¬ 
position, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping. There are no exhihitfous, nor any 
university advantages, belonging to this school. The master receives the whoh^ot 
the endowment, except ten pounds per annum to the putromfor rent of the school, 
which is his freehold property. The master usually receives'’about six pupijs, at 
twenty-five pounds per annum each. 



ERRATA. 

k 


Pages 78 &. 79, Inscription, line 4, read Gunsoni ; for Wallings, read Wallingcr; 

far pientissiini, read picntissiy.'ss ; and read also “ die xvii Januarii, 1800.** 
Page Hi, third line from the bottom, for Mildmay, reqd Pet re. 

- 92, sixth line (rt/\i the bottom, for Jebb, read Gcpp. 

— 134, third line, for grandfather, read grandson. 

— 178, seventeenth line from the bottom, for twenty-two, read thirty; and for two. 

9 thousand, read four thousand. r 

-- 433, Note, and several following notes of reference, for Jf ronctage, read baronage. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS AND FAMILIES. 


(a. SIGNIFIES THE FAMILY ARMS.) 


Abbot, lord Colchester, a. 333 

Abdy. 208 

Abell, a. 441 

Adam, son of Durand, 69 

Adeiiza, 534 

Alan l'ergent, 03 

Albemarle, 08 

Alfred, 40, 49 

Algar, 113 

Alleyn, 209—245 ‘ 

AI win, 120 
Amvs, Israel, a. 585 
Androwes, a. 422 
Angsur, 70 
Ashurst, a. 518 
Aslley, o. 170 

Audley, 358, a. 360, 302—4 
Aylmer, a. 249 
Ayloll’e, a. 250 


Ilaeon, 145 

Ilaiimrd, or Baynard, 60, a. 384 
Barclay, Alexander,. ICC 

Barrington, 119_ 

Basset, bishop, <K?2 
liastwick, Dr, 177 
Baynard, a. 384 
Buyning, Paul, 132 
Beauchamp, a. , r y 7 
Beebe, John, 277—323 
Bedell, a. 172 

-—bishop, 237 

Bendish, a. 027—657} 
Bendlowcs, a. 663 
Bennet, a. 217 
Bigg, n. 477— 643 
VOI.. I. 


Bigot, 473 

Birches, William a, 391 
Blackinorc, sir Richard, 452 
Blois, lc, 631 '/ 

Blytlnnun, a. 49JT 
Boftdieea, 32 
Bolcyn, or Bullcn, 103 
Bonham, 205, a. 401 
Bonner, bishop, 407 
Borelmm, dc, 101, 121 
Bottcnham, a. 400 
Boteler, 103, a. 373 
Botetourt, a. 581 * 

Bourchicr, a. 405 
Boxted, de, a. 450 
Brage, a. 548 
llramston, 180 
Braudenham, 274 
Brandon, 132 
Braybrokc, bishop, 77 
Briee, a. 506 
Brien, 120 
Brokcman, 218 
Browne. a. 171 

J ruce, 114—107 
ullock, a. 229, 493 
uistrode, Whitlock, 218 
Hures, a. 570 
Burnell, *107 
Butts, a. 572 
Burgle, or Burghcrsh, 87 


Castor in Essex,* 30 
Camoys, a. 045 
Carbonell, a. 572 
Casebourn, >!■ 373 


Cussivelanus, 28—31 

Cnstel, 247 

Cavendish, 564 
Chainbcrlayne, a. 474 
Charlton, 122 
Chibbomc, a. 380 
Clerk, a. 072 
Clifton, 202 
Clopton, a. 501 
Cloville, a. 130, 330, 024 
Coe, 538 

Coel and Helena, 32 
Coggeshale, a. 072 
Corny ns, baron add family, 104 
Compton, sK!2 

-— bishop, 415 

Conyers, 105 
Cornish, «. 195 
Cornwallis, 409 
Pors*llis, 397 » 

Cox, Tlwnnns. M. 

Craekcroae, family, 64^-^ 

C refTield, fJSdlO > 

Cresscner, nS 477 
•(fomwcll, Oliver, 281 


Daggerworth, 474 
Y Dalton, a. 682 
\laniel, it. 385, 544 
uWer, 271- 
Darcy, 121, a. 261 « 

Dean, a 492 

Denhatn. sir John. 455, 447 
Dennys, a. 483 
Despenscr, it. 646 
Deuric, William, 69 
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Disney, Dr. 148 
Distcr, a. 583 
Dona, Walter de, 68 
Doreward, 525 
Drue Drury, 492 


Eadwinc, 113 
Eldered, a. 402 
Edmond, son of Algot, 69 
Edward, son of Sucne, 70 
Edwards, «. 202 
Elliston, a. 537 
Elwes, «. 593 

-John, 598 

Endo, Dnpifcr, 64 
Ene, earl of, 66 
Engaine, u. 429 
Erkcnwald, 43 
Erkwin, 42 
Eudes, viscount, 55 
Eustace, 63 
Everurd, 124; «. 195 


Felton, a. 565, 589 
Ferre, de, a. 538 
Ferrers, Henry de, 65, 131 
Fillol, or Filliol, 118, 261 
Fiskc, n. 481 
Fitch, 90 
Fitzgilbort, 70 
Fitmlph, a. 474 
Fit/lmniplirey, a. 56 
Fit/.otho, a. 581 1 

Fitzwnlter, 90, 353 
Flcmynge, 142 
Fortescue, a. 220 
Foster, a. 392 
Frodo, 69 
Frogcnhall,«. 373 
Fynderns, a. 444 


Gate, a. 25P..',i78 
Gciit^ T, sq. 612 
- A. 634 

GerAon, Robert, 66/family, 361 
Gibelon, or Gibelow, a. 186 
Gilberd, Dr. 311 
Gislebert, son of Turold, 69 
GiAebert, the "priest, 70 
Gobion, 664 
Godebold, a. 241 
Goddeshulf, 254 
God save our Ladies, 70 
Godwin, V0 

— . deacon, 70 

Golding, a. 575 
Goldingham, a. 544 
Goldington, 97 


Goldsmith, Dr. 101 
Goscelin Lorimer, 69 
Goushill, or Gonsell, a. 646 
Grenevill, a. 639 
Grey, de, a. 439 
Grimston, 303, 386 
Gurnai, Hugh, 68, 559 
Guthrum, 47 


Haggebevn, 69 
Hamo, Dapifer, 65 
llandlo, a. 372 
Hanningficld, de, 136 
Harlackenden, u, 422 
Harold, 53 
Harrington, a. 494 
Harsnet, bishop, 320 
Hawkwood, a. 505 
llayncs, a. 405 
Hende, 261 
Henry I. 272 

Hickeringbill, Edmund, 316 
Hoare, 105—108 
Hoding, a. 491 
Holland, Philemon', 90 
Iloneywood, a. 372 
Hubert de St. C'air, 272 
HufTord, Robert.de, 455 
I tuntcrcombe, a. 491 


Ilbodo, 69 

Jobson, a. 357—393 
John, son of Walerham, 67 
-grandson tf Waleram, 69 

Katharine of Arragon, 111, 276 
Kemp, 500 a, 051 
Kingsmill, a. 390 
•Kirby, a. 520 
Knights hospitalers, 197 
Knivet, i7. 401 


Langford, Thomas, 88 
Lanvallei, William de, 27.2 
Laud, Erasmus, 416 
Layer, a. 594 
Limesci, 68 ; a. 553 
Linguard, 219 
Lionel, Ralph, 70 
Liston family, 560 
Littcl, a. 166 
Llewellyn 114 
London, 430 t 
Love, family of, 277 
Lucas, a. 323, 356 
Luckyn, a. 202 


Luckyn, of Messing, 386 
Lynne, a. 445 


Mabon, 202 

Macwilliam, 639 ; a. 640 

Malet, Robert, 67 

Mandcville, or Magnaville, George. 

65, 192, 234 
Mandubratius, 31 
March, a. 203 
Mareschall, Roger, 69 
Marshall, a. 660 
— - Stephen, 668 
Marsham, 412 
Marten, a. 373 
Martin, a. 548 
Matthew, 397 
Mathew, 566 
Matthews, 262 
Matilda Fitzwalter, 87 
Maurice, bishop, 76 
Mauritanicnsis, 68 
Maxey, 265 
Mead, 659 
Mcrkeshall, a. 372 
Mildmay, a. 89 
Moduinus, 69 
Moignes, a. 632 
Monk, 105 
Montfort, 65; a. 371 
Montgomery, «. 228, 410 
Morley, a. 467 
Mortqin, cqrl, ,132 
Mott, 680 
Jy ountney, a. 144 
Tu^lcii, (i. 203 


Naylinghurst, 119 
Nettles, 419 
Neville, a. 671 
Norman, 564 
Northwood, «. 678 
Nantofts, a. 659 
Notlidge, 608 


Odo, bisk,'U), , 62 
OCa, 14 
Oliver, a. 402 
OlmiufJM 02 v 
Osgood, Hanbury, 479 
Otto) Aurifabcr, 70 
Owen, 370 


Pakcnham, a. 613 
Park, a. 541 
Parmcntier, 481 
Pascal, a. 114 
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Pastnn, de, 553 
Payne, a. 470 
Peart, or Pert, a. 145 
Peccatum, or Peclie, family, 656 
I’embroke, earl of, 135 
Pctrc family, 148; a. 177 
Pever family, 638 
l’cverel, Ralph, 66 

- William, 68 

Peyton, 389 

Pictavensis, Roger, 68 

Pipard, 546 

Piper, a. 595 

Plume, or Plumb, a. 526 

Pole, dc la, 434 

Prescot, a. 145 

Price, a. 252 

Ptolemy, 34 

Pykc, T. esq. 008 


Raiualdus lialistarius, 70 
Ralph, brother of Ilger, 67 
Ramis, Roger de, 67 
Rant, a. 659 
Ratelille, 104 ; a. 351 
Ray, 23S 

Rayleigh, baroness, 210 
Raymond, a. 578 
Rcbow, «. 302 
Rich, 211 

Richard, son (if (Jislebcrt, 61 

Rivers, 256 # # 

Robert, son of Corlmtion, 67 

-Roscelin, 70 

-Oobert, 70 

Robtoft, 631 
Rochester, 241 
Roger de Atburvillo, 65 

- Rigot, 67 

Rogers, n. 141 
Rolf. 502 

Roo^, caption, 220 
Rotherham, 196 
Kuggles, a. 654 


Saberet, 42 
Sackvillc, 139, 436 
Saber de Quiney^R’3 
St. Martin, 45j> 


St. Quintin, Hugh de, 69 
Sasselin, or Saissclin, 69, 310 
Saxons in Essex, 41 
Sayer, 307, 310; a. 410 
Seales, 123, 255 
Scobies, William de, 68 
Scoteney, sir Walter dc, 643 
Sebright, 115 
Sewel, a. 486 
Sigebert the Good, 43 
Skrene, 178 
Smyth, a. 226 
Somerset, earl of, 433 
Sorele, a. 194 
Southcote, 220 
Spain, de, a 650 
Sperling, 493, 608 
Spice, a. 235 
St. Clere, a. 120 
Stafibrd, carl of, 169 
Stannard, 70 
Staunton, a. 528 
St. Clair, Hubert de, 272 
Steyngrcve, a. 578 
Strutt, a. 240 « 

Suckling, 224 
Suene of Essex, (j/l 
Sulyard. a. 142y~ 

Surrey, duke o<r433 
Switibournc, «. Ill 
Swinnerton, a. 401 
Swythelyn, 43 
Symomls, «. 529 


Tallakemc, a. 59 b 
O'any family, 189 
Tatteraball, 201 
Tedric Point el, 69 
Tendring, «. 392 
Toy family, 413 
Thompson, «. 679 
Tilwaite, a. 182 
Tihel, Brilo, 67 
Tindal, 494 ; «. 195 
Todd, a. 625 
Todenei, Robert, 88 
Toft* 120 
Tit’im, a. 461 
*Tilior, Edmund, 433 
'JKfiiell, 196 


Turchill, 70 . 
Tusser, 259 
Twcdy, a. 155 
Tyrell, «. 108 


Ufford, 455, 538 
Ulueva, 70 


Valence, de, 123 
Valoinc, Peter de, 67 
Vaux, 592 

Vere, or do Vere, Alberie. de, 67, 
511 ; a. 517 

- sir Francis, 587 

- Horace, 588 

Villicrs, 185 


Wake, a. 432 
Waldegravc, 558 
Walford, 608 
Walkfare, 108 
Walter, Cocus, 69 
■ the tit aeon, 67 

Waltham, lord, 106 

-de, «. 202 

Walthcof, 68 

Walton, Wanton, or W'anlou, 124 
Wankford, a. 614 
Wanton family, 630 
Warner, «. 193 
Warren, Williifm dc, 63 
Way, a. 530 
Weitdovor, 98 
Wentworth, 673 
Western, 2^'i 
Weston, 197; a. 379 
White n. 409 
Widville, 132, 169 
•Willi.im the coiupieror, 56 
—r-i-V-- dt'.netin^ 1 .) 

- son of ConstNdine, 7o 

Wiseman^ 127, 498 X 
, VVoodstock,\llimiitis of, ioX 
Wriglit, 245 * 

Vy^hcoll, a. 483 

Young, Patrick, M.A. 188 
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Abbots, 219, 403 

- hall, 682 

Abels, 461 
Agriculture, 10 

Albright, chapel of, Ovington, 590 
Aldham, and hall, 408 

.- ’ house, 409 

Alphamstone, 470 
Amhersbury banks, 31 
Andrews, 616 
Animals, 19 

Antiquities, *35, 166, 234, 638, 
677 

Anns, coats of, 641. 

Arnold’s, .145 

Ashen, and Ashen house, 593 

-hall, 595 

AMh fords, 467 
Ashw/ll hall, 664 
Assandune, 51 
Auberics, ( 549 


Bacons and F’orics, 417 

-mo.lfir, 145 

88600014), 390 

BaddBw, Great, andfl>all, 113 

-Little, 118 

Paddcsmere, 461 
Raker's manor, 674 
BaVington, and manor, 550 
Bids, 197 ,, 

Barentinc’s, or Barrington’s fc fj 
552 ' » 

Barwick hall, 427 
Bastardy manor, 404 
Bathornc manor, 613 
BattisfordB, 219 
Battle of Hastings, 54 
Bauds barn, 392 
Bay and Say Trade, 278, 335 


Bayley hill, 616 
Baynard’s castle, 384 
Beacon farm, 404 
Beaumont Otes, 172 

Bedell’s hall, 172 
Bcdenested manor, l.'i7 
Bedcsin an sberg, 172 
Bekeswell manar,J37 
Belchamp, St. Paul’s, 574 

-Walter, and hall, 576 

■f* -Oton, and hall, 581 

-St. Ethelhert, 590 

Bellcumber hall, 658 
Bellhouse, 400 
Bclstcd hull,' 185 
Bendisli, 626 
Benedict Otes, 1V2 
Bennington hall, 220 
Bereman’s 191 

Bergholt, West, and hall, 440 
Bert hall, 428 
fjlerwicks, 642 
Bicknacre priory, 133 
Birch, Great, 390 

- Little, and hall, 392 

- castle, 391 

Birdbrook, and hall, 607 
Bishop’s, 85, 20& 

Black Brook, 454 

- Friars, 88 ■ 

Blackmore, parsonage and hall, 1.19 

- r.nd, 674 

Blamsters, 461 
Blastard’s fee, 204 
Bloxham’s fee, 189 
Bloys, 502, 631 
Blessed Baileys, 197 
Blue Bridge, 460 
Blunts, 152, 218 
Bointon hall, 663 
Bois hall, 458 


Bonetts, or'Poults, 475, 519 
Borehara, 101 

-house, 108 

Boring for water, 7 

Borley, 55# 

Botetourt's chapel, 580 
Botingham hall, 405 
Boulogne, honour of, 545, 592, 602, 
626 

Bourchicrs, 258, 365, 386, 409 
Bourc hall, 501 
Bower's manor, 172 

-or Howe's, hall, 566 

—*-parsonage, 627 

B< l( \tcd, 450 

- -hall, 477 

iioydloft, 201 
Boyton, 178, 663 
Bradfield, 647' 

Bradleys, 468 
Broilwell, and lmll, 263 
Braham manor, 208 
Uraxted, Great, and lodge, 250 
-Little, 254 

Brajs, 584 
Braywood hall, 449 
Brent hall, 108, 631, 661 
British antiquities, 35 

- c? -h 296 

■ Bromneld, lb* 

Brompfon’s manor, 430 
Br|>ok in.’l, 674 

- — street, 468 

-house, 430, 439 

Brundon, 552 
Bruntons, 430 
Buckwyns, 153 
Bullocks, ?97 
Bulmcr, 5 .3 
Bumsted Steeple, 626 
Buntfitg’s green, 431 
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Hliners; 527 
Bures, 435 
Butlers, 136,543 
Butsbury, 152 
Byham hall, 493 


Csesaromagus, 37, 165 
Camoy’s hall, 645 
Camp, 606 

Camuloduuum, 31, 32, 37, 267 
Canals, 4 
Cangle, 468 
Canon Barnes, 136 
Canonium, 37 
Carbonclls, 572 
Causeway, 601 
Caxtons, 491 
Chadwells, 617 
Chambers, 379 
Champeynes, 132 
Chapel, 419 

-street, 419 

-hill, 420 

Chatham hall, 193 
Chatlcy, 208 
Chedingswell, 382 
Cfielmslioo house, 494 
Chelmsford, 71 
Clipping hill, 215 
Chervilles, 137 
Chevers, 145 • 

CliignarSt. James, 189 
—— -— Sjnealy, li'O » 

Church hall, 260, 442 
Civil wars, 61 
Claidons, 136 
Clare, or Claret, hall, 592 

-priory, 597 

Claverings, 466 
Clees, 476 
Climate, 22 
Cockshote, 466 
CloVille's hall, 136 
Cockayne, 395 
Cock fields, 660 
Codhani, and manor, 672 

-Little, 674 

Coggeshall, 362 

-»abbe^fmiina'noi'r .167, 

- Little, 365 

Colchester, 236 

- . — burnt, 271 , _ 

-— first charter of, ‘>73 

-charter of llenry V. 275 

-—-Henry VI.27.) 

-— Edw. tV. 276 

-- Hen. VIL ib. 

-Hen. VJ1L ib. 

-Elizabeth, queen, at, 

278 


Colchester. Walsingham,sir Francis, 
279 

- K. Charles II. charter, 

279 • ' 

-troubles in, 1648 

— . — royal forces, 281 

— - royalists at, 284 

. at Braintree, 

281 

-at Lees, 282 

- — — siege, 285 

-surrender, 290 

-death of sir Charles 

Lucas and sir George Lisle, 294 

-Charles II. now charter. 

-James II. and Wm. II. 

charters, 293 

- miseellaneousprivileges, 

293 

--— survey of the town, 297 

- walls, il>. 

— . — gates, 298 

. - . — Mary, St. at the walls, 

parish, 300 

--— Crouched Friars, 301 

-guild of St. Helen, ib. 

--— St. Peter’s parish, 305 

-Heyne’s chantry, 307 

— - -— Red row, or exchange, 

now the eor.nfnarket, ib. 

.— — king Coel's pump, ib.\ 

- North bridge, ib. 1 

-Rumwald, St. parish, 

308 

-Moot hall, ib. 

-market-place, ib. 

-Marti: i, St. parish, 309 

1 -Holy Trinity, parish of, 

310 

-Nicholas,fit. parish, 311 

-— St. Helen's chapel, 312 

-All Saints' pariah, ib. , 

-the castle, ib. ' 

-St. James’s parish, 316 

--Grey Friars, 317 

-— St. Anne's chapel, ib. 

-East bridge, 318 

— -- St. Botolph, parish and 

prior}', ib. 

‘I- Theatre, 320 

*- St. Giles, ib. 

- the old Hythc, ib. 

-j- St. John’s abbey, ///. 

- St Mary Magdalen’s 

parish, 326 

-St. Leonard's parish, or 

tb 3 Hythc, 327 

-government of, 329 

- charters, &c. 333 

-trade, 334 

— -markets, 338 


Colchester. Hospital, schools, alms- 
* houses, and other charities, 340, 
348 

-—— societies, &c, 348.352 

- liberties of, 353 

■ ■ — Lexden, ib 

-Mots,lodge and purk, 854 

—-Mile-end parish, 335 

-Greenstead parish, 356 

-Berechurch, 357 

Colne, Earls, and hall, 420 

- priory, 423 

- Engaine, nnd park, 429 

"—- Wuke, and hull, 432 

- White, and Colne Green, 575 

Cook's hall, 441 
Copfold, or Cold hall, 156 
Copford, and hall, 404 
Copsheavcs, 160 
Cornetts, 549, 658 
Creping hall, 134 
Cressing, 225 

- temple, 221 

Crix hall, 246 
Crondon, 153 
Crosses, 353 
Culverts, 10 
Cast hall, 611 


Dugworths, 474 
Danbury, 127 

-place, 128 

Dane Gelt, 51 
Dunes, 44, 46»-48 
Danish encampment, 126 
Decoys, 25 

Dedham, and hall, 154 

-school, 156 

-‘lodge, ib. 

Dives hall, 190 

-and Feches, 656 > 

* Dobbins, 671 
IJifhtpsdny book, 56 
Doniland, East, 39. 
Dorcwui >l/!i]l, 257, 2-"l 
Duke, 18lV. 

Durolitum, ityi 
Dynes’, hall, 492 
Byvcs’ hall, 656 


, Earnest fee, 246 


'oiEasterford ha^,"262 
ftt&st Thnrj), 388 
Ka*kon hail, 579 


Edwin’s hall, 133 


Embankments, 10 


Empford bridge, 362 
Essex, under the Romans, 28 


under the Saxons. 91 
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Essex, under the Danes, 45 

-after the Nonean conquest, 53 

—-. estate, 604 
Kwell-hall, 263 

Fairs ted, and manor, 231 
- Faulkbourne, and hall, 226, 230 
Fayrewood, 208 
Felix hall, 201 
Fering and Feringbury, 378 
Ferrers, 477 
Fidlers, 170 
Finchingfield, 649 
Fingrith, 161 
Fishers, 435 . 

Fisheries, 24 
Fittjohns, 467 
Fleming’s, 142, 335 
Flower’s hall, 646 
Ford street, 411 
Fordham, Great, and hall, 438 
Forests, 23 
Fort Essex, 285 
Foxearth, and hall, 569 
Frestling’s, 153 
Frog’s hall, 468 
Fryerning, and manor, 158 
Fuel, 7 

Fulboume’s, 208 
Gagor’s, 583. 

Gollewood, 86 
Gainsford's, 644 
Gaol, the county, 91 
Gentries, 442 
Geology, 14 
Umpnaincs, 415 < 

Gernons, 442, 631 
GcBtirt^thorne, 535 ■ 

Gladfen fall, 461 
Gobions, 707, 234, 647 
Goddings, 534 
Goldingham hall, 544 
Goldington, 4 “3 
Gosbecs, '«r~f 

Government of the cnj/Tty, 25 
Gracffi, or Grasses, 

Grandon hall, 548 
G.-apnels, 328 
Grossalls, 502 
Gr^nsted greeh, 469 
Greenstreet hall, 468 
Grenvilles, 639 
Grey's, 501 
Ounce’s, 527 
Gutter’s,,f86 
Ouy Harling, 84 

Hall place, 421 
Halstead, 458 


Halstead lodge, 469 
Hanningfield, East, 136 
- West, ib. 

- r South, 138 

. . . Temple, and Para* 

ges, 137 

Hanley, or Hauley, 148 
Herberts, 384 
Hasset’s,172 

Harsted green, and hall, 615 
Hastings, battle of, 55 
Hatfield Pevorill, and manor, 243 

- priory, 244 

Hawes, or Hotots, 189 
Hawkshal), 647 

Hawkwood's manor and chantry, 
503 

Hays, Little, 139 
Hcditigham, Sibil, 500 

. . .castle and nunnery, 

508 

Henny, Great, and manor, 485 

- r— Little, 487 

Hendc, 264 
Hevron's, 126 
Hide hall, 194 
High Beech, 20 
Highfield hall, 586 
Highlands, 164 • i 
Hints, 3 *:• 

^.ill house, 198 
Jtlipworth hall, 467 
Hobridge hull, 219 
Hog end, 219 

Holders, (ancient) of lands in Essex, 
365 

Holficld Grange/*365 

Hoo, or How, 409 * 

-hall, 257 

Hoppoles, 49$ 

Hovkesley, Little, hall and priory, 
ft 1-44 

fc-Great, and manor, 448 

Hoscdens, 491 
Ilotts, 445 

Hovels, 365 , 

llowchins, or Fowchins, 380 
Hunt’s hall, 475 > 
llussocs, 644 
Hyde, the, 674 
Hypocanst, 606 
llythe, 266 


Jacklets, or Jekell’s, 133, 657 
Jericho, 160 
Justices, 660 


Keeler's, 396 
Kelvedon, 260 
Ketchins, 549 
Kewton hall, 98 
Kirby hall, 520 
Knights hospitalers, 216 


Lachley’s, 634 
Lammarsn, 480 
Lambert’s, 418 
Laneham’s, 258 
Langham, and hall, 452 

-house and lodge, 453 

—-..valley, ib. 

Langley’s, 194 
Launde’s, 595 
Lees, Great, 205 

- Little, 209 

- manor and priory, 193, 201 

Lexden, village, &c. 353, 361 
Lilly, or Littlehay’s, 139 
Lion's hall, 206 
Liston, and hall, 558, 562 
Lowe’s or Loy'a hall, 241 
Lucas’s, 466 


Iciani, 38 
lkening street, 4 
Impey hall, 153 
Ingatestone, and hall, 147 
Ingicsthorp, 428 
Inwortli, and hall, 382 
Israel's, 197 


Mjjlt distillery, 337 
Manufactures, 8 
.^Jfefepicstcd, Great, 491 
■ — Little, and manor, 496 

Marcheta, custom of, 398, 417 
Margaretting, 155 
Margeries, or Terling hall, 240 
Mark shall, 371 
Marshall’s, 114 
Marsh lands, 21 
Mbrv hall, 579 
Mesopotamia, 75 

Messing, parish, hall, ai d lodge, 
383 

Middlemtwyl, il}0 
Mitldk^on, attC ‘•all, 488 
Moon hall, 639 
Mcu-ehaTV,l72 
Mev 354 

Moulkham, and hall, 87 
Mpuntney's, 181 
JVlountnossing, 144 
Moynes, and hall and park, 632 
Mugden hay, 248 
Mulsjiam Kill, 207 
Muncliensies, 466 

Murdsyn, 273 
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Ketherhall, 441, 537 
New ball, 102 
Newland, 182, 216 
Nicholls, 679 
Normandie*, 477 
Norman conquest, 52 - 
. Nortoge, 658 

Notlcy, White, and hall, 233 

. Black, 234 

Nottone, 540 


Obome's, or Woborne's, 664 
Odewell, 530 
Okenden’s fee, 242 
Oldfield’s Grange, 365 
Old hall, 101, 674 
Old Holt, 400 
Oliver’s, 402,647 
Osterly park, 169 
Osyth, St., 682 
Otaona Ythnnceaster, 40 , 
Overhall, 430, 455, 533, 535 
Ovington, 428 

-588 

Oyster fishery, 306 


Pancla-le-hiU, 003 
Parlebicn’s, 466 • 
Patching hall, 185 
Pateswick, and hall, 380 
Payne’s, 567 
Pel,marsh, 260 
Pelham’s, 483 
Pentlow, and hall, 563 
Pereas, 460 
Pennon teres, 403 
Pcverell’s, 137 
Peyton hall, 170 
Picots, 381 
Plastic clay, 21 
Polhey,W74 
Pontesbright, 410 
Pool, the, 528 
Popes, 420 
Population, 20 
Porter’s, 108, 540 
Portland's, 115. 
Power’s, 203 
Prestcd hall, 378 w 
Preyer’s, 500 
Prior’s, 186, 461, 503 


Hands place, 38^ 
Redfant's, 682 
Redgwell, 602 

.-Norton, 604 

Religious bouses, 60 
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Re tendon, and hall, 1$9 

Ridley hall, 242 -** 

Rifeham’s, 121 

Ringer’s,'241 

Rivanhall, 255 

Rivers, 1 . ' 

-hall, 450. 

Robtofl’s, 631 

Roman antiquities, 216, 226, 269, 
293, 296, 353, 607 

— —. pavement, 295, 309 

. coins, 296 

-geography of Essex, 33 

. roads, 34 

—— villa, 39, 605 
Romans, Essex under the, 27 
Rowhedge, 3(H 
Roxwcll, 178 
Runwejl, and hall, 141 
Rye’s hall and lodge, 487 


Sandon, 123 
Sandon’s, 142 
Scenery,3 
Sculpin’s, 659 
Sebright hall, 115 
Shalford, and hall, 677 
Shakstones, 170' j ‘ 

Shenfisid’s, 156 " 

Shernhall, 680 

Shreb, 403 

Shreves, 430 

SimneU’s, 461 

Sir Hughes, .114 

Skeletons found, 123, 606 

’NVttens, 178 8 

Slamondsoy, 333 

Slow house, 468 

Small lands, or Marshall’s, 246 

Smccton hall, 545 

Soil, 8 

Somner’s, 674 
South house, 194 
Spain's hall, 527, (ISO 
Sparrows, 484, 504 
Spencer’s, 530 
Sphinx,^94 
Spoon’s hall* 475 
Springfield, and hall, 97 
—r^F— Dukes, and Springfield 
Barns, 98 

*■ —. . place, 99 

Stamboum and hall, 630 
Stanley hill, 474 
Stanstqd hall, 162 
Stanway, and hall, 399 
Staunton’s, 236 « 

St Anne’s,,208 
St. Clere’s; 126 
Stock, 154 


Stunqere, 623 : 

Swabia's, *98 

■ *. ' 

Tay or Toy Mark hall, Little, 412 
—- -■ ■ ■ Great,'' 416 

Teriing, terrace, dace, and haU,' 
239 , . 

Thames, v- wage of, 29 
Three chimneys, 604 
Tilbuiy, and hall, 584 
Tilekiln, 504 
Tiptree, and priory, 251 
Tobie priory, 146 
Toppesfield, 642 
Toppingo hall, 246 
Trmobantes, 27 
Trumpington’s, 418 
Tumulus, 607 
Turgis, 171 

Twinsted, and hall, 482 
Tyc hall,'181 


Ulting, and hall, 248 
Up-hall, 417 


Vaux, 583 
aVilla Faustini, 38 
\ 


Wake’s hall, 575 
WalasBcs, or Waleis, 493 
Wallops, 198 * 

Walkfare’s, 108 
Walslies, 198 

Waltham, Great,’and manor, 1#1 

-Littjf) 200 

Warreyn’s, 418 . 

\Warncr’», 193 
WWarrock’s, 210 
Wash, 917 
Waste* lands, 23 
.Water, 7 ^ 

Waterhouse, IKS'" 

Water-mills, arisen t, 617 
Wat Tyler’s insumetion, 57, 59 
Wells, manor, 387 V 

W#lls and springs, 5, 338 
Wellhouse, manor, 186, 
Wqilocks, 453 

ghall, manor, 251 
ga, manor, 

^eld, and manor, 669 
nanor, 153 
White house, 683 
Whitley, 608 
Wic, 411 * 

-Wickham, St. Paul’s, 489 
Wickham's manor, 133 
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The manor-house of Hatfield Peverel was also called Hatfield Termines, or 
Termytts, from a person of the name of Elene Tcrminc, by whom it was held in the 
reign of Edward the First The account of the possessors of this estate cannot be 
distinctly traced till we find it in the Bacon family, in 1310, from whom it descended 
to the families of Berghersh, Arundel, and to Thomas Chaucer, son of the celebrated 
poet, Geofeey Chaucer, whose daughter was married to William de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, whose grandson, John, earl of Lincoln, engaging in the affair of Lambert 
Simnel, was slain in a battle at Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, in 1487, and this estate, 
with his other possessions, were forfeited to the crown. It was afterwards granted to 
Oliver St. John, Esq., whose posterity enjoyed it for many generations, till it was 
sold, in the year 1674, by Sir Walter St. John, to Anthony Collins, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple; from whom it passed to his son Henry, whose son, Anthony, died in 
1723, his only son having died before him, and his estates descended to his two 
daughters, Elizabeth, married to Walter Carey, r,sq., and Martha, to the hon. 
Robert Fairfax, brother to Lord Fairfax. Upon Martha’s death, Walter Carey, 
Esq., in right of his wife, became entitled to this, and the manors of Snndon, and 
of Gibcrake, in Purlcy. The mansion-house, called Hatficldbury, lies about half 
a mile north from the church. 

The Priory manor of Hatfield Peverel was one of the numerous lordships given 
to Ralph Peverel, who married the beautiful Ingelrica, daughter of a noble Saxon, 
the concubine of William the Conqueror. This lady, in her latter days, repenting 
her past conduct, to make some atonement, founded a college here in the time of 
William Rufus, for secular canons, dedicated to St. Mary Mngdaicn, where she spent 
the remainder of her life, and at her decease, about the year ilOO, was buried in 
the church. ‘Her legitimate son, named William Peverel, who was governor of 
Dover Castle in the time of Henry the First, converted the college into a priory of 
Benedictines, subordinate to St. Alban's abbey, dedicating it .o the Virgin Mary. 
He confirmed all that before belonged to that church, and which had been given to 
it by his lather and‘ancestors, adding thereto his own piansion, and all his other 
hdbses, to be converted into dwellings for the monks; and three fields near the 
church, and AlvclwOod and Haiwoodj also lands called Copinch, Colinges, and 
Aichacham, with a mill; the tithes of his rents in Maldon, the whole tithe of Dome, 
and th? churches of Achaton, Aselon, and Christcsaie, with lands and tithes.* 
They also had the advowson and patronage of the church of Little Waltham, and the 
tithes of certain demesne lands in Bradwell-near-the-sea; with tithes in Little Baildow, 
in Ulting, Witham, Tcrling, and Boreham. In 1231 this priory was nearly de¬ 
stroyed by fire, but was afterwards re-edified. At the suppression it was purchased of 
the crown, by Giles Leigh, of Walton Leigh, in Surrey, son, or grandson, and heir 

* One of those churches, the names of which are so disfigured, was Assington, in Suffolk. 
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•THE COUNTY OF ESSEX. 


introduction: 


GENERAL APPEARANCE, SCENERY, SOIL, AGRICULTURE, GEOLOGY, &C. 


The county of Essex is large, populous and fruitful; enjoying, in its excellent 
roads, ready conveyance by water-carriage, and nearness to the capital, advantages 
rarely met with in any other part of the kingdom. Its name is derived from eape- 
Seaxa and Garr-Se-xpSjie, two names given to it by the Saxons, who settled and 
divided this district, and erected it into a kingdom. From east to west its extent 
is about sixty miles, and from north to ^ south fifty; the circuit of its boundaries 
is about 225 1 miles; its contents* nearly 1,210,(XX) acres. According to the new 
map of the Board o£ Ordnance, it contains 9-lC,T20 acres. The estimate in win* 
returns of poor-rates makes the amount 970,000 acres. It lies .between 51" HO' 
and 52” 15' north latitude. 

• • 

This county is nearly on all sides encompassed by water: dip Stour, rising not 
far from Haverhill, on the "confines of Cambridgeshire, determines its northern limit, 
bordering Suffolk; not far from its source,* this stream expands and forms a late.*, 
or "inere, giving its name to the parish of Sturmere. At Watsify Bridge it is joined 
by two nameless stream*, and bj tin? Brett, near the town of Sudbury ; and en¬ 
larging aSTt flows, passes through sort!#* of the most pleasant parts of the counties 
it Separates;, it meets the tide at Manningtrec, and exceedingly increasing fn Breadth, 
presents a fine expanse, at high water, to the beautiful seat and surrounding groumls 
of Mistley Thorn. At Harwich it joins tlA?Orwell, from Ipswich, and both these 
rivers fall into the sea beneath the batferies pi Languard Fort, on the Suffolk shoTe. 

The rivers Lea and Stort, forming its western boundary, separate Essex from 
parts of Cambriflgeslfirc and Middlesex, the Lea falling into the Thames a little 


Situation, 
etymology 
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below Stepney; and the great river Thames, on its southern border, and, on the 
east, the German Ocean, give every advantage that can distinguish a maritime 
district. 

Various other rivers, and numerous running streams enliven and fertilize this 
county. The.Colne rises in the parish of llcdgwell, and in its course passes by the 
Hcddinghams, Halstead, the Colnes, and Colchester; after which it receives two 
considerable brooks from the vicinity t>f Fingrinhou and Brightlingsca, and dis¬ 
charges itself info the sea between St. Osith and the isle of Mersey. 

The Blackwater, or Pant, rises in the parish of Depden, on the borders of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and flows south-eastward by Radwinter, Great Bardfield, Booking, 
Coggeshall, Kelvedon, and Wickham Mill%; receiving the influx of various streams 
in its course, it joins the Chelmer at Maldon, and both together enter the bay called 
Blackwater, and the sea, between Mersey and Bradwell. 

The Chelmer rises in Chickiley, or Henham, and running south-east by Thack- 
stead, Dunmow, Felstead, and ‘Great and Little Waltham, passes the 1 town of 
Chelmsford, where, being joined by the Can, it proceeds eastward till it reaches the 
estuary at Maldon. 

The Crouch flow's from two springs in Little Burgsted and Langdon, and running 
east divides the hundreds of Rochford and Dengey, and partly those of Barstable 
and Chelmsford: it falls into the sea between Foulness and the salt marshes below 
Burnham. 

The Rodon descends from the central part of the county, rising at Little Easton, 
near Dunmow; passing southward through an extensive tract to which it gives the 
name of the jdodings, it makes a compass to the west, at Chipping Ongar under 
\V •odford hills in Epping Forest, and turns again to the east by Wans toad; and 
ha.ving'pursued its course through a pleasant vale adorned with handsome villages 
and superb mansions, it flows through a level district, by Ilford and Barking, to the 
Thames. 

The Cam is composed of two branches, one of which rises on the borders of 
Bedfordshire, the other, bearing the classic name of the Granta, has its source in 
Quendon; and flowing northward througn the highly ornamented grounds of Audley 
End, Chesterford and Icaldun, hastens with : ts sister streajn towards Cambridge. 

The most considerable of these rivers, the Stour, the Colne, the*Pant, the 
Chelmer and the Rodon, rise in the north-west part of the county; and flowjng from 
tlienee, as from the highest ground, the first easterly, the three* next east and by 
south, and the two others southerly, discharge themselves into tftc sea, and the river 
Thames. • 

The Ingreburn jAsses by Upminster and Raynham; and numerous‘brooks and 
rivulets add to the beauty and fruitfulness of almost every parish in»the county. 
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It is observed by an esteemed author, “ that the banks of rivers, and the heights 
which command them, almost exclusively monopolize the beauty, and compose the 
characteristic features of every country; the mature of the stream and its surrounding 
objects deciding the qualities of romantic scenery; rich plains and pastures; abun¬ 
dant manufactures, and consequent populousness. Capital towns ,and cities arc 
seldom elsewhere placed; the fine seats of our nobility flourish most on these 
stations; the castle, whose proud ruin we contemplate with so much interest, gene¬ 
rally cotjimamls these passes; and the ivyed abbey is alwTiys dependant on its con¬ 
tiguous stream. The spire of the rustic village nowhere looks so pleasing, nor have 
woods ever so strong an effect, as on the banks of rivers. The progress also of a 
navigation, and the increase of a large stream to an estuary, presents great variety 
of scenery; and the ports which generally grace its exit to the sea, with their 
attendant shipping, form interesting objects.” These observations may not im¬ 
properly be applied to the scenery of Essex, which presents an extensive sea coast, 
with an ever-varying succession of rural landscapes bordering its numerous rivers, 
flowing beside as handsome villages as are to be found in the kingdom, and the 
princely residences of noblemen and wealthy citizens. 

The finest scenery of Essex is in the liberty of Havering. The road from Romford 
to Brentwood exhibits views highly attractive and beautiful, and more ^particularly so 
in the vicinity of Dagenham Park, and from Thorndon to Epping and Havering 
Bower. In this district a perpetual variety is presented of hill and dale, thickly 
wooded, with much fine timber; and gentlemen’s houses are seen in every direction, 
and ornamental plantations, and rich meadow^ ground. The vale between Hockley 
and Raleigh, bounded by distant highfr 'grounds, is well, wooded and richly 
cultivated. 

The most extensive view in Esse* is from tjie brow of Langdpn, which* is Re¬ 
lieved to present the finest prospect in England. The ascent on the northern side 
of this eminence is gradual and easy; but on the sduth, south-east, and south-west, 
the traveller is astonished «at the descent before him, which exhibits a very beautiful 
and extensive scene, with London to the right, flic Thames winding through the 
vale, and to the left the “river Medftay. Yh\ Young, in his Southern Tour, gives us 
the following animated description; “ [hi the summit of a vast hill, one of the most 
astonishivtg prospects to be beheld, freaks out almost at once upon one of the dark 
lanes. Such a prodigious valley, everywhere painted with the finest verdure, and 
intersected with numberless hedges anfi woods, appears beneath you, that it is pjist 
description; the Thames winding through ik*full of ships, and hounded by the lulls 
of Kent. Nothing can exceed it, unless that which Hannibal exhibited to liis»dis- 
consolate trttops, when he bade them behold the glories of tke 1 taiian plains! If 
ever a turnpike road jhould lead through this country, 1 beg you will go and vfiw , 
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this enchanting scene, though a journey of forty miles is necessary for it. I never 
bchchf anything equal to it in the West of England, that region of landscape!" This 
turnpike road is not now wanting to augment the pleasure of the traveller who 
may he inclined to gratify a laudable curiosity, and feel the emotions ap¬ 
proaching to sublimity, which swell the heart when contemplating scenes of immense 
extent. 

The view from Danbury is also extensive and interesting in a high degree; and 
the town of Maidon is picturesquely situated on an eminence. 

The elevated ground at Purlleet, formed by a chalk-cliff projecting to the Thames, 
exhibits before us a prospect full of business, shipping and animation, agreeably 
diversified by a mixture of rural scenery. 

At Southend the river is five miles in width, and the high lands of Sheppy are 
seen beyond, and the lower coast of Kent; and opposite is the mouth of the Medway. 
At high water, when many great ships are at anchor, and their swelling sails 
are seen in every direction, the vieV from the cliff on which the terrace is built is 
strikingly beautiful. 

From the mouth of the Thames, which may be fixed at the Nore, betweeen Leigh 
in Essex and Sheerness in Kent, the shore of Essex receding, turns abruptly to 
face the east, indented by the bays formed by the Crouch, the Blackwater, and the 
Colne. It then inclines rather southward, but resumes its eastward direction to its 
union with Suffolk, where the estuaries of the Stour and Orwell form their gulf 
around the port of Harwich. 

On the hanks of the river Stour, from Harwich to Shocbury, a varied prospect 
presents itself, rich in scenes of cultivation on the rising hills, in every direction; 
towns, villages, farms and rural dwellings forming a highly pleasing landscape. 

In a county which may with propriety be called maritime, it could not be expected 
much occasion would be found for canals; yet some works of this kind have been 
constructed, communicating with the metropolis, and considerable river-navigations 
have been formed, which have been highly beneficial to trade and commerce. The 
llsdon is navigable to Ilford Bridge; a canal navigation is formed between the 
Thames, the Stort, and the Leo; the Stour is naVigable to Sudbury; the Crouch-is 
about a mile in breadth near Burnham, and a large vessel may go up to Hull Bridge. 
The great estuary of the Blackwater extends twelve miles into the country, and is 
made navigable to Chelmsford. 

Canals from Maidon to Braintree, and from Colchester to Halstead, have been 
proposed; and also from Lynn by Norwich, to pass through the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex, to London; a communication has also been intended between 
Cambridge and»Bishfip’s Stortford, and this project, it is believed, will be ultimately 
successful. . • 
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The natural divisions of this district are into continent and islands, the latter more Natural 
considerable in number than extent; they border partly on the German Ocean and ii' ( “ l a i Art '" 
partly on the river Thames. Of these, the island of Mersey, or Mersca, is the most 
valuable; it lies between the river Colne and the Blackwater, about ten miles south of 
Colchester. It measures about five miles from east to west, and two from north to 
south. In the hundred of liochford, are. Foulness, Wallasey, Potten, Havengore, 
and New England, contiguous to each others to the east and south-east of these is 
the German Wcean; to the west, part of the hundred of •liochford; and Rochford 
fow.ii is distant about five miles. Canvey Isle is toward the south-west, near the 
mouth of the Thames, and surrounded by branches of that river The great 
divisions of the county, called hundreds^ are fourteen ; beside which, there are five 
large portions’called halt-hundreds, and the roybl liberty of Havering. The sub¬ 
divisions, called parishes, are 400 in number, including the Sixteen of Colchester. 

There arc twenty-five towns in Essex, usually called market towns, yet several of 
these are small and of little importance. 

Those who are inclined to speak with complacency of the general characteristics ra i 
of this county, may boast that its even surface, if it give it a less varied and pictu- “JJJ" !ir " 
resque appearance, yet secures it from some of the defects of other parts of the 
country, where a rapid succession of hills and vales proves highly incommodious. 

This district is neither composed of light sand, which the wind may disperse, nor 
docs it present the .dreary aspect of barren rocks and mountains; neither is its 
surface a dead level, but agreeably diversified with moderately rising ground and 
fruitful vales; hence it is, with suitable materials, well adapted to the formation of 
good roads; and these advantages have Bcefl so well improved, that it may safely 
be asserted no better roads are to lie found in England. They are particularly 
excellent throughout Yendring hundred, and incomparably so in that of Dcngey^ in 
which the unwearied exertions of the celebrated cultivator and nival economist, the 
Rev. Bate Dudley, laid the substantial foundatioli *of their present superior ex 
cellence. 

This county is in general abundantly,supplied*with water, yet complaints have \v,.j| s „„„ 
been made that none is to be fotmd but*of a bad quality in.the district called the 
Hundreds, or in lloclitbyl and Dungey, or near the banks of the Thames; ami that 
to the islands, in general, all the waier for domestic uses and for the cattle must 
be brought, from a considerable distance. To this circumstance* and l* pernicious 
exhalations arising from the stagnant marshes, are attributed, chiefly, the causes of j lie 
unhealthiness,of tlTesc places. And it is staged by Mr. Vancouver, that “fromlhe 
situation, general structure, and matarials of the islands, they can afford no spsings 
of water." "The same remark has also been applied to the embanked marshes in 
general, and it*is certain that springs are rarely found in such situations; yet Jjv, 
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persevering attempts some persons have found a supply of water under very unfavourable 
circumstances. The Rev. Mr. Nottidge succeeded in procuring an abundant supply 
of good water at the depth of .WO feet; and in the parish of Lachlngdon the same 
purpose was attained by a well of 300 feet. 

The learned Derham, while resident at Upminster, made the following observa¬ 
tions relative chiefly to the springs of Essex:— 

“ That springs have their origin from the sea, and not from rains or vapours, 
among many other strong reasons, 1 conclude from the perennity of divers,springs, 
which always afford the same quantity of water. Of this sort there are many to be 
found everywhere; but I shall, for an instance, single out one in the parish of Up- 
minstcr, where l live, as being very proper for my purpose, and one that I have had 
opportunity of making remarks upon for above twenty years. This' in the greatest 
droughts is little, if ‘.'it all diminished, although the ponds all over the country, and 
an adjoining’brook, have been dried up for many months together; and in the 
wettest seasons I have not observed any increment of its stream. Now, if this 
spring had its origin from rain and vapours, there would be an increase and decrease 
of the one as there should happen to be of the other; as actually it is in such tem¬ 
porary springs as have undoubtedly their source from rain and vapours. Besides 
this, another considerable thing in the Upminster spring (and thousands of others) is, 
that it breaks out of so inconsiderable an hillock, or eminence of ground, that can 
have no more influence in the condensation of the vapours, or, stopping the clouds, 
than the lower lands about it have. By some critical observations I made with a 
very nice barometer, I found that nly house stands between eighty and ninety feet 
higher than the low-jvater mark in the river Thames nearest this place; and that 
part of the river being scarcely thirty miles from the sea, I guess that* we cannot be 
much above 100 feet above the sea.. The springs I judge nearly level with, or but 
little higher, than where my house stands; and the lands from whence it immediately 
issues, I guess, about fifteen or twenty feet higher than the spring: and the lands 
above that of no very Remarkable height. ’ And indeed, by actual measure, one of the 
highest hills I have met with in Essex, is but 363 feet high, (sec Phil. Trans. 
No. 313, p. 16.), and I guess, by some‘very latd experiments, that neither that nor 
any other land in Essex is more than 400.feet, above five sea. Now, what is so 
inconsiderable a rise of land to a perennial condensation of vapours, fit ^maintain 
even so■ inconsiderable a fountain as that I Have mentioned is? or indeed jhe high 
lands of the whole, large county of Essex, to .the maintaining of ail its fountains and 
rivulets ? 

“"I am told by persons conversant in iligging wens in tne county oi jnssek where 
l live, that the 'surest beds in which they find water, are gravel and doarse dark- 
coioured sand, which beds seldom fail to yield plenty of sweet water; but for clay, 
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they never find water therein if it be a strong stiff clay, but if it be lax and sandy, 
sometimes springs arc found in it, yet so weak that they will scarcely sene the use 
of the smallest family. And sometimes they meet with those beds lying next under 
a loose black mould (which, by description, I judge to be a sort of oaze, or to have 
the resemblance of an ancient rushy ground), and in that case the water is always 
exceedingly bad. And lastly, another sort of bed they find in Essex, in the 
clayey lands) particularly that part called the Rodings, which yields plenty of sweet 
water; and tfiat is a bed of white earth, as though made of chalk and white saml. 

This they find after they have dug through forty or more feet of clay; and it is so 
tender and moist that it will not lie upon the spade, but they are forced to throw it 
into the bucket with bowls; but when it comes up into the air, it soon becomes a 
hard white stone. 

“ Upon inquiring of some skilful workmen, whose business it is to sink wells, 
whether they had ever met with the like case, they told me they had met with it in 
Essex, where, after they had dug to fifty feet depth, the man in the well observed the 
clayey bottom to swell, and begin to send out water; and stamping with his foot to 
stop its progress, he made way for a stream so powerful, that before he could get 
into the bucket it rose above his waist, and soon ascended to seventeen feet in 
height, and there stayed; and although they often with great labour endeavoured 
to empty the well in order to finish their work, yet they could never do it, but were 
forced to leave it as it was ."—Dcrtiums Phys. IheoL vol. i. 

The extraordinary success which has attended the new mode of forming artificial ltoring 
springs by boring holes in the earth, tejidij strongly to confirm the reasoning of ' V '"' 1 
Mr. Derham .on this subject. It is not to be doubted that*tlie modes by which 
natural springs are framed, in different parts of the world, are varied, as tiie fitir 
of the earth varies; and it is not eisy to condfeive how perennial• springs of water 
can he produced ine flat country like some parts of Essex, but by filtration through 
sand beds communicating with the lower parts of the sea, or the beds of deep rivers. 

Be this as it may, the new mode of boring for springs is generally successful, and 
found of great utility in this couqjy. Tllj» expense is not near so much as wells 
and pumps, and in supplying a constant stream, is found far more convenient. In 
Chelmsford and the neighbourhood) there are said to be about forty of these springs, 
in which The water is raised from a djpth of from two to three hundred feet; and 
in situations^ where wells had formerly hern sunk to the depth of Irons three to five 
hundred feet, this ^ode of supplying water lyis also succeeded. In Wallasey, sun! 
some other of»thc islands, springs have also been formed by boring to a very con¬ 
siderable degth. 

Fuel in this country consisted formerly almost entirely ol wood; but the quantity Tu.-i. 
of coal used has’contiliued to increase, and the price of wood has advanced nearly 
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in the proportion of three to one during the last fifty years. Formerly, wood was 
the only fuel of the poor, but gentlemen and tradespeople always used both wood and 
coals. At present, coal is every where gaining upon wood among almost all classes. 
This is attributable in some degree to the lower rate of carriage by canals, especially 
since the opening of the navigation between Chelmsford and Maidon. 

Mauufar- The woollen manufacture was formerly of some importance here, but has continued 
”" vs to decline, and is exceedingly diminishell. Some silk manufactures of different kinds 
are carried on in several towns toward the metropolis, and the bag and lacking manu¬ 
factures arc always in a tolerable state. At Gosficld a straw-plait manufacture has been 
introduced by the Marquis and Marchioness of Buckingham, which fully answers the 
benevolent purpose of contributing to the comfortable subsistence of the poor. 

Soil. In the soil every species of loam, from the mildest to the most stubborn, is found; 

nor is the county without a portion of light gravelly land, or a good share of meadow 
and marsh ground, the greatest part of which, under good management, is found to 
be very productive. 

Mr. Vancouver has divided the whole into fourteen districts, each distinguished 
by a peculiarity of soil; but Mr. Young, in the Agricultural Survey, not considering 
these divisions to be marked with sufficient accuracy, has reduced the whole into 
eight districts;— 

1. The crop and fallow district of strong loam, including the Hodings. 

2. The maritime district of fertile loam. 

4, and 5. Three districts of strong loam, not peculiar in management. 

(i. The turnip land district. 

7. The chalk district. 

' b. The district of miscellaneous loams. 

’Of these districts, the first is a strong, wet, heavy, reddish, or brown loam, upon 
a whitish clay marl bottom; it .yields very little without hollow draining and good 
management. The standard husbandry is, first fallow, second wheat, third fallow, fourth 
barley; this course is called crop and fallow, and is universally found to succeed 
best in this district, which extends ovef the greater part of the hundred of Dun- 
mow, including the parishes called the Rodings. It is a hilly district, in which 
the surface loam in the vales is dryer and belter than on (he hills; but the general 
feature is a wet loam on a clay marl bottom. ^'The kind locally called reffland is of 
a very inferior quality. , ■ 

"The district No. 2 exhibits the characteristics, of a very rifli loam, similar to 
what is found in Norfolk and several maritime counties, but nowhere except on the' 
sea coast, or bordering rivers: commencing at Bradfield and Manningtree, it follows 
the coast, including Mersey Island, and surrounding the Blackwatcr; it resembles 
the dry loams of Flanders. 
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The same fine impalpable loams are found at Oakley, heavy and strong, but rich. 
at Maldon and Goldanger, fields close to the sea wall are of an excellent quality, 
and the crops abundant. 

Generally to the south of Maldon is strong land; to the north, light turnip loam; 
and the marshes hereabouts not good grazing land. The far greatest part of the 
ground from Langdon to Goldanger (called the flat) is arable. 

Immediately below the town and hill «of Maldon is an extensive tract of 
marshes; these arc of an inferior soil; yet they are better than those of the northern 
shore. Mersey Island is distinguished by a sandy loam, very rich and fertile. 

The land joining the marshes is frequently a light sandy soil. The land of 
Foulness Island is the richest in the county, and the other islands are generally ol’ 
a similar description, as well as the low lands of thfe coast in general. 

The 3d, 4th, and 5th districts are the strong wet lands, a*nd are partly in the 
north-west divisioft of the county, from Wethersfield to Hempstead, and about 
Iledingdam, Haverhill, Clare, Bclchamp Walter,•Ycldain, and Tottersfield. Much 
of this land is very wet and stiff, interspersed with some of a dryer and superior 
description. Wigborough, Pcldon,and a few other adjoining places have strong soil; 
and Layer de la Hayc is, at least a third of it, a fine light turnip land. Another 
division of this description of soil is at Dengcy, Rockford, and from JIanningfield, 
on the western extremity, to Southminster, on the eastern; and from near Maldon to 
Pitsey; also, at T.atchitigdon and Snorum; Hockley, in Rochford hundred; 
Raleigh, Hadlcigh, Tlutndcrsley, and Pitsey; and from Billericay, by Rainsdcti 
and Downham, to Wiekford. 

The district, No. G, includes the dry country surrounding Colchester, which is 
perfectly well adapted to turnip culture; it extends east and west from Stanway to. 
the Bromleys, and north and south* from Mistley to Fingringhoe.. An additional 
tract of similar soil extends towards Bures; and parts of Copdock, Stanway, and 
I.exden, arc also a loamy sand on a gravelly bottom.’ T l'he land.about Beerchureh, 
Manningtrcc, Ardleigh, and Lawford, is of this description of soil. 

The chalk district, No. is in the nort^-west corner of the county, at Elmdoft 
and ( St.rcthaIl, and at llejdon and (Ttfsltal Granges; at which latter places a stratum 
of gravel occurs: the wliolg of these miust be considered as a continuation of the chalk 
districts of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire. 

From within a mile of Walden, the (*lialk stratum extends by Audlcy-ETid to the 
hills of Littlefmry, uiid beyond the Chest urfords ; and about Audley-Knd the hills arj 
all chalk. On thestf Sills the sdil is thin,* and will only support forest trees in 
particular* places; the cultivators, therefore, are careful not to plough too deep; 
and they havtra proverb —Good Elm, good Barley: good Oak, good Wheat. 

The 8th district includes the greater part of the internal and main body of the* 
VOL. i. c 
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county, which is so intermixed with a variety of loams, that no separation can with 
propriety be made. At Foxhearth, Leiston, and Borely there is much sand; at 
Lamarsh some very rich sandy loam; a fine white sandy loam also occurs at Bulmer 
and Beiehanip Walter. At the Hedinghams and Halstead, rich vales under hops; 
at Markshall, and some other places, strong clays; at Wickham Bishop sound sandy 
loams; around Chelmsford very good turnip land. From Thorndon to the Thames 
district, heavy and wet The potatoe district, near London, is, in a great measure, 
of artificial formation; arid in the broad space from Hanningfield to Wqltham Abbey, 
every sort of soil is to be met with. 

The Essex coast, as it borders both the Thames and the Sea, is protected by an 
embankment, except at Harwich, South.End, and Purflect; and these exceptions 
are of trifling extent These wdrks are generally old; yet there a few instances 
where the sea has retired, and the ground gained in those places is protected. 
However, on the south coast of Tendring hundred, no such acqhisitions have been 
made; and the inhabitants arc apprehensive that the sea has a strong disposition to 
resume some of its former encroachments. 

In Foulness, and the neighbouring islands, regular steps of ascending planes are 
distinctly to be traced from the first embankments; rising in richness and in height 
to the present Saltings. These are still open to the sea, and liable to a slight 
overflowing from the top of the spring tides; and as every tide makes an increase in 
their height, by depositing its sediment, and the annual process of the growth and 
decay of vegetables also adds to the soil, these marshes in a few years will be raised 
to the highest level of the tides, and' thus, without the industry of man, will the sea 
be made to retire farther from the cultivated enclosures. 

(.The formers of Essex are reckoned among the best, in the kingdom 1 ; and the land 
is of f. superior kind, with a diversity of soil requiring different modes of treatment. 
The principal productions are wheat, barley, oats, beans, pease, turnips, tares, 
rape, mustard, rye-grass, and v trefoil. Many acres are also devoted to the cul¬ 
tivation of hops, cataway, coriander, teazel, and various other plants. In the 
course of crops, and mode of preparation, great diversity prevails in the culture of 
wheat: on some lends this is not fourtJ so gortd a crop after beans as after clover; 
but generally it is found good after beans which have been fallowed for. Excellent 
crops are got after two well-hoed crops of l^eaiis, and superior to that ^ifter fallow. 
The land well-dressed after tares is a sure pieparation fora good wheat crop on most 
lands. In some others, late-sown crops of tjheat after beans are,attacked by mildew. 
Drilling and dibbling arc modes considerably practised, but found highly mischievous 
in wet lands; transplanting of wheat has also been practised, but not extensively. 
The finest wheat crops arc those sown in September, and the earliest sown are the best. 
• Late sown crops are subject to mildew, yet, on dry turnip soils, some have found 
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October the best time for sowing. The average produce is 241 bushels per acre. Mod* »f 
The preparation for barley upon strong lands is a fallow; and upon dry lands, turnips. Inisl,!,,utr 
“ This” (says Mr. Young) “ is the uniform management of the county. Beans, 
pease, and tares are sometimes preparatory to it; but no where the standard 
management. For one acre of wheat put in on a fallow, there are fifty # of barley and 
oats; and I must remark that this is a very capital feature of merit. It was not thus 
formerly, for wheat on fallows was general; *but the enlightened cultivators of Essex 
have completely convinced themselves that wheat on • fallow’s was barbarous 
management.” The time of sowing barley is from January to May; the most 
common time is March, which, on account of the uncertainty of the weather, is 
safest. The broad-cast sowing is generally preferred to drilling. The produce of 
barley is, on an average, bushels per acre. * The culture of oats is much the 
same as barley. The custom of making this grain an after, or* as it is called here, 
an etch crop, is universally reprobated, and rarely pmetised. Drilling'is frequently 
adopted for this grain; and the time of sowing aS early as possible, on a spring 
ploughed fallow. The average produce is 3fif bushels per acre. Beans and pease arc 
of great importance to the Essex farmer, and no land in England is better adapted to 
their growth. The crops alternate with fallow barley or wheat, on land properly 
prepared. They never plant beans without mucking. They dibble. Windsors in 
rows eighteen inches by ten; or they dibble three rows on two-bout ridges, seven 
inches from hole to hole, putting two or three beans in a hole. Drilling is much 
practised, and hoeing is indispensable. The average produce of beans is 27 bushels 
per acre. Pease are usually drilled at twelve •inches. The hoc is diligently used 
in the culture of the pea; the average prdduCe 20J bushels pet acre.. Turnips are 
largely cultivated, in which the drill husbandry ig preferred. The sea air is found, 
to preserve them frofti the mildew; and Mr, Kitcher, of Burnham, finds that 
steeping the seed in a mixture of water and black brimstone the night before sowing, 
and sowing as soon as dry, always prevents the Ayr In alinogt every part of the 
county there is a portion o£ cabbages cultivated; yet \ve > seldom see a large field of 
this useful vegetable. Potatoes are largely cultivated for the London market ifi 
those parts nearest its vicinity. Aif cxtract*from a letter addressed to Mr. Young, 
from Mark Ilall, by M. Burgoyng, Esq. conveys important information on the 
rural economy of the county: “ I readjly give you this sketch of my farm, and a 
few remarks on the agriculture of this part of the country. I am Sorry td observe, 
that your correspondents have one general defect; they report their brilliaijt 
successes, but not a vrord of their failures. I have farmed, more or less, above thirty 
years, generally in rather an extensive.way; but have always found myself actuated 
by a fondness ior experiment, and an anxiety for discovery. In *this pursuit I have 
too often met wijh disappointment. The result of all agricultural experiments 
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depends so much on weather, and other subordinate circumstances, that I have often 
had the mortification to discover, that what may be right in oue season may be 
wrong in another. The life of man is almost too short to enable as to decide. At 
present, I occupy about 300 acres of arable, and 200 of pasture. The greatest part 
of my farm was originally good land, and is become much better by improvement. 
Of the arable, about two-thirds may be called a heavy loam, and requires hollow- 
ditching, which you know we do in Essex to perfection. Forty acres of this land 
being almost covered with meadow crowfoot, I was tempted to break it up in ISM; 
since which time, owing to my not paring and burning, I have lost every thing. 
The wire worm, not content with his ravages on my oats the first year, attacked my 
pease and oats the second, whilst, it was not in the power of my horse-hoe, in the last 
summer, to keep clean that part V>f the land which was sown with beans; in con¬ 
sequence of which, 1 am reduced to what you reprobate so much—a complete 
summer fallow. You will start when I tell you, that of my 300 acres, I have ninety 
acres of fallow, about half of which only is intended for turnips and cabbages. You 
will start more when I tell you, that 1 ought to have fallowed twenty acres more. Say 
I am a bad fanner, but you will not deny that I am a candid correspondent. Fallows, 
perhaps, may not bo necessary so often as our leases require; hut 1 have just as much 
expectation of finding the philosopher’s stone, as of discovering a mode of farming 
without fallows. The common Essex spring-plough, made at Billericay, by Clarke, 
is, 1 think, the plough best adapted to our soil. I have one of these much improved 
and strengthened by that ingenious agricultural mechanic, Mr. Mark Duckett, 
whose various implements have afforded more benefit to agriculturists than to 
himself. I shall hgve much pleasure in showing you the different tools contrived 
,bj him, at my ploughing competition, where, on the 27th and 28th of June, 1 shall 
be much disappointed if f do not see you. 1 shall be glad tb show you the drilling 
and horse-hoeing performed by them. I would, however, strongly recommend the 
utmost caution in the use of 'the latter. Last year I persevered too late in the use 
of the horse-lme, a ltd have reason to think that I injure^l my crpps. In very light 
soils less caution is necessary;‘ but in those which arc inclined to become stiff and 
hard, the time should he Ujkcn when Abe soil is in a proper state. I am making 
several experiments on the distances of the drills, and cannot help entertaining some 
fond hopes that the produce will be in favour of the eighteen inches over the nine. 
Last yea! I clearly ascertained that {joint ori a rood of barley, where iFwas one in 
ten in favour of the eighteen inches. I find much advantage from house-hoeing my 
red clover; it not only becomes stronger, but is .equally productive the second year. 
1 grow large quantities of tares, and have a difficulty in saying, Whether they arc 
more beneficial in .their produce, or by'their effects on the succeeding yrops. If my 
■land be tolerably clean, I have a crop of tares before my turnips, and often before 
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my wheat. One of the first things in the management of a farm is a due attention to 
manures, and very few farm-yards are well adapted to this object. To remedy 
the bad situation «of mine, I have cesspools on different levels, which receive all the 
dung-water. I have a small movable pump, which I empty into a water-cart; and 
in case this should be neglected, I have pipes which convey this dung-water on a 
meadow. Having a mixture of heavy and light land, I carry my heavy on my light 
soil, and my light on my heavy. I generally«bum my headlands and all my rubbish 
earth, and light weeds, &c.; and find much advantage from their ashes. I have a 
large flock of Southdown sheep, which have very much contributed to the improve¬ 
ment of my land. I am not one of those enlightened farmers who have given up the 
folding their sheep; in the sharp winter weather they have a littered fold, and are 
protected from the cold winds; at other times of the year, except when the lambs are 
small, they are folded in the common mode. One of the greatest drawbacks to us 
farmers is, the extravagant expense of horses, who oat up a very considerable part 
of the produce of the farm; this has driven me back to oxen, which 1 used about 
twenty years ago, and relinquished them. One reason of my so doing was, that my 
enclosures were small, and that I had no rougli meadow or pasture to turn the oxen 
into. The case now is, that my inclosures aie large, and I have good and convenient 
meadows to turn the bullocks into. Whoever attempts to work and feed bullocks 
like horses, will find himself disappointed; but if he wishes to work the animal which 
is gradually increasing in value, instead of that which is rapidly becoming less 
valuable; if he prefer^ the animal which can be supported at an expense of four 
shillings per week, to that which will cost him twelve; if he prefers giving twenty 
guineas for this animal in an improving state, to paying forty for one that is sure to 
decrease in value, besides being subject to many more accidents—I would recmnuieijfl 

to him the use of oxen ;»arul if he calculates on half the work done by horses, lie wifi 

• • 

be a gainer. The drill is used by no person in this neighbourhood but myself. 1 
have always had soidfe broad-east, but have constantly found the superiority of the 
drill; though there are seasons when, on our.wet lands, the drill should stop. On 
light lands any fool can drill; but a good deal of preparation and management i» 
necessary on a heavy sojl. 1 prefer Mr. Duckett’s and Mr. jUook's drills: the 
fornfer on a light soil, and the latter on a heavy one. Neither of these go sufficiently 
deep into a stiff clover-ley :* they may both of them be improved. Duckett’s hoes are 
admirable. "Cook’s scarifying harrow *Js an excellent implement. , My thrashing 
machine was made by Ball, of Norwich, which answers completely in thrashing all 
sorts of grain; and* # bjt fixing MjDougal's ^chaff-cutter and corn-bruiser, I have 
experienced the ^greatest advantage. I can with ease thrash two bushels of chaff in 
a minute; and grind a bushel of malt, or bruise one of corn, in five munites * This 
expeditious mode of cutting chaff is of the greatest use, as I give no whole hay, but. 
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cut it all into chaff.” Mr. Wakefield, of Burnham, has been peculiarly unfortunate 
in his endeavours to procure a good thrashing-mill. Mr. Parsmore, of Doncaster, 
erected one for him, which cost £200, and fell in pieces soon after it began to be 
used; and though he was at an enormous expense, it never answered the pur¬ 
pose. Among the numerous workmen who undertook to repair this machine was 
a Mr. Muirj front Scotland; but before he had completed his undertaking, he 
caught an ague, and returned home. JVIr. Wakefield has seen a great number of 
machines since, but never one so good as to do away his objections to a farther 
experiment. He thinks, if the dressing machine does not work at the same time, 
the dressing after thrashing will be too expensive. Relative to the straw, he has 
an objection to the whole business: the a delivery of so much straw at once, to be 
trampled by cattle, instead of being eaten, he conceives to be a losing system. lie 
also has several other weighty objections. 

(imingi Geological writers have distinguished the district, which includes this county, as 

that in which the superior strata pest upon chalk. 

The earliest published account, which conveys any distinct information of these 
strata, is a series of papers by Mr. Middleton, on the mineral strata of Great 
Britain, inserted in the Monthly Magazine for October, 1812, and following 
months. He enumerates the beds above the chalk in the following order; 1. Vege¬ 
table mould', 2 and 3, brick-earth, shells, sand, and gravel, (denominated 
“ the upper marine formation,” by the authors of the Outlines of the Geology 
of England and Wales); 4, London clay; 5, shells, pebbled, sand, and pipe-clay, 
containing wood-coal occasionally, and resting on the white sand which covers the 
chalk. This last stratum has been denominated the “ plastic clay formation.” 

( M r. Webster has since published, in a more scientific form, an .account of the 
alternation of the fresh-water formations with those of marine origin, thus establishing 
the perfect analogy of the French and English series. The coincident discoveries 
of these gentlemen are highly important, and it is known that they were perfectly 
unacquainted with ’each other’s researches. 

a Subsequently, Mr. Buckland has completed the history of the lower members 
of these formations,; but we still remaip without any particular memoir on the upper 
members as they appear in Sufiolk, and round Bagshot; Mr. Warburton, however, 
is understood to be engaged in supplying this deficiency. * 

Tl|,c series of the “ strata above chalk,? consist of various beds of - sand, clay, 
marie, and imperfectly consolidated limestone. They are found to occupy two 
extensive tracts, each circumscribed,by the hill% of chalk foijnation, except where 
tl)c line of sea-coast traverses their areas and conceals their continuation. 

Tilt* chalk formations, dipping on- all sides, though generally at a scarcely 
perceptible angle beneath these strata, form, when viewed on a large scale, concave 
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areas, which have been denominated basins; but it must not be inferred from this 
term, that the chalky edge of the basin can be traced completely round, since the 
interference of the line of coast prevents this. The most northerly of these basins 
has been called the “ London Basin,” from its including the metropolis. It being FosmI 
observed, that, nearly in the middle of the series, a very thick bed, or rather 
formation of clay, occurs, marked by peculiar fossils, it was judged expedient to 
form a divisiQn of the whole into two portions, the first containing,— 1 , the upper 
marine formations, and 2, the fresh-water formations; the (second general division 
containing,— 1 , London clay, and 2, plastic clay. 

The London clay forms the substratum of the metropolis; and the beds above 
this are remarkably distinguished by the agreement of the greater part of the shells 
they contain with those still existing in the adjacent seas; three-fourths of the 
fossils exhibiting this agreement, while scarcely one-fourth of those in the London 
clay, and still feworin the lower strata, can be referred to such originals." Moreover, 
it is in this upper part of the series in the Isle ofAVight, that that most important 
phenomenon, the alternation of beds containing the shells peculiar to fresh water, 
with those of marine origin, occurs: and as a further proof of the propriety of 
the division adopted, it deserves attention, that in this isle, some great convulsion 
in the bowels of the earth has elevated the chalk into a vertical position, and at tlu: 
same time the London clay has been similarly affected; while the upper strata are 
placed horizontally over these, and have been undisturbed, which clearly indicates 
that an interval elapsed between the tw'o formations. 

Strata distinct in character from the London clay, and reposing on it, may be 
traced in separate tracts within the London* basin, observable on the coast of 
Suffolk, and in Essex, and forming the substratum of Bagshot-Heatli, and oth^r 
adjoining tracts of similar character: this last is found to be of a character strictly 
analogous to the upper marine formation in the chalk-basin of Paris. 

The Crag of Suffolk is a stratum of sand or gravel, which has obtained the local 
appellation of crag. At tlje point of land .called Walton-Naae, *in Essex, about 
1(> miles south-east from Colchester, the Suffolk crifg constitutes about 30 feet of 
the upper part of the cliff, the lownr 15 feed, being of the Lomjpn clay. It there 
consists of sand and gravel, enclosing shells, and the same characters prevail also 
beyond the Nase in the "projecting cliff of Harwich; but there it also includes 
friable masses of ferruginous sand, scfne of them cemented together, gntl. also 
enclosing Shells. The same occurs again on the Suffolk side of the river Stour. 

((jf rol. Trans, vol. i. 41 . <327.) In Jroth these instances the sand and gravel, and 
organic remains? enclosed in tlfem, often exhibit tints which bespeak a considerate 
impregnation jyf iron. Among the organic •remains which liavt^ been enumerated 
as belonging to these beds, many agree with those in the upper marine formation^ 
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in the Paris basin. ( Qeol . Trans, vol. ii. p. 218.) The shells are found in an 
excellent state of preservation, and though generally in a confused mixture, are 
sometimes so disposed, that patches of particular genera and species appear, as 
is the case with the small pecten, the mactree, and the left-turned whelk. Like 
fossils of most other strata, this assemblage of shells manifests a peculiar distinctive 
character. A few shells only, which may be placed among those supposed to be lost, 
or among those which are inhabitant? of distant seas, are here discoverable; the 
greater number not appearing to differ specifically (as far as their altered state will 
allow of determining) from the recent shells of the neighbouring seas. Among those 
of which no recent analogy is known, appears to be the terebratula, figured in Dale’s 
History of Harwich, and described in flul. Trans. No. 291, p. 1578. This shell 
is, in general, about an inch and a half long, thick, nearly oval, .roughly striated 
transversely, and has its large foramen defined by a distinct border. It appears to 
differ from every known recent or foreign terebratula. Another* of the probably lost 
shells of this stratum is the fossil oyster, figured in Organ. Rem., vol. iii. pi. 14, fig. 3, 
and which is there considered to be the same as that which is described by Lamarck 
as ostrea deformis; also the volute ( Org . Rem., vol. iii. pi. 5, fig. 18) and the Essex 
reversed whelk,* as it has been termed, murex contrarius (Linn, llist. Conch, of 
Lister, tab. 620, fig. 44, b, c) are here very abundant; but the fossil shell, with the 
whirls in the ordinary direction, is sometimes also found in this stratum. Among 
the recent shells, the resemblance of which to the fossil ones of this stratum may 
render a comparison by an experienced conchologist necessary, may be enumerated, 
palellu angarcia, patella mi/itaris, patella sinensis (calypirea, Lam.), patella 
fissura (emurginula, Lam.), one or two. species of patella with a perforation in the 
apex, ( fissitreUa, Lam.), nerita glaucina, nerita canrena, ( nauticq, , Lam.), turbo 
terehya (turriltella, Lam.), murex comeus, murex ewinacus, slrombus pes 
pelicani, cyprtea pediculus with no sulcus along the back, pholas cuspatus in 
fragments, solcn ensis, and .solen siliqua in fragments, cafdium edule, cardium 
a cu lea turn, bearing .the size and form pf this shell, but having from 34 to 36 ribs, 
with no depressed line down, the middle, nor vestiges of spines, mactra solida, 
Venus exoleta, Venus Scotiea, (venertyardia senilis, Lam.), area glycemeris, area 
nucleus. Besides these remains of marine animals, the fossil hollow tubercles, 
having lost the spines, of the thomback are here foufid; also, fragments of the 
fossil pupate ( scopola littoralis of Llwydd), jind fossil remains of sponge Snd alcyonia, 
particularly a very fair specimen of the reticulated alcyonium (Org- Rvm. vol. ii. 
pi. 9, fig. 9.) In this bed, and among the grpvel and the ^ shells, are frequently 


* Of this griyis Limreuu enumerates about CO 'specie* j but that which has been naim^ the iii sex reverted 
win lie is not amongst them; nor has it ever been found, except in a foasil statu. 
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found fragments of fossil bones, which possess some striking peculiarities; they arc 
seldom more than half an inch in thickness, two inches in width, and twelve in 
length; always having this flat form, and generally marked with small dents or 
depressions. Their colour, which is brown, light or dark, and sometimes inclining 
to a greenish tint, is evidently derived from an impregnation with iron. By this 
impregnation, they have also received a great increase of weight and solidity; from 
having been rolled, they have acquired considerable polish; and on being struck by 
any hard body* they give a shrill ringing sound. These fragments, washed out of 
the stratum in which they have been imbedded, are found on the beach at Walton, 
but occur in much greater quantities at Harwich. To what animal these bones 
belonged, is not known; but a large fossil tooth, probably of the Mammoth, was 
found within the last few years on the beach afc Harwich.— Geol. Trans, vol. i. 
p. 327—336. 

The extent of thisf bed has not yet been completely ascertained. The nearest point 
to the metropolis at which it is seen is Walton-Naae, in Essex, where it is exposed 
on the cliff for 300 paces in length; it caps the cliff on both sides of Harwich. 
Quarries of it are worked on the southern bank of the River Orwell; and near 
Southwold it is visible in the cliff) together with sand and red loam, covering the 
London clay. From shells found on digging through Suffolk, and a great part of 
Norfolk, it appears to extend over a tract of at least forty miles in length. (Geol. 
Trans, vol. i. p. 377—529.) The country formed by this bed is extremely flat; its 
surface may be considered as rarely exceeding fifty or sixty feet above the level of 
the sea. It is about thirty feet thick, and its position is very nearly horizontal. 

The agricultural character of this formation is ascertained by a reference to a large 
tract in the adjoining county of Suffolk, where it constitutes one *of the’most fertile 
and highly cultivated districts in England; and th& shelly mass of the crag itself ?s 
found useful in improving poor sands. This formation is generally porous, ancT 
affords no considerable quantity of water, except when .pierced through; the water is 
then thrown up by the retentive substratum o£ the London clay. 

The fresh-water formations are said to have beemobserved nowhere in England^ 
except in the Isle of Wight; yet Conyl^pare will not allow this to be absolutely 
the case; referring to accounts of occasional intermixtures of fresh-water with marine 
shells found on or near th6 cliff of ^London clay, east of Southend, on the coast of 
Essex, and bn the cliffs south of Harwify. (Geol. Map.) 

The grfcat argillaceous formation, to which the name of “ London clay” has been 
given, is rendered lpglily interesting by the variety of its organic remains, both 
animal and vegetable, and by* the inferences deduciblc from them. The smaller 
number of species which can be completely identified with recent analogies, point 
out the greater antiquity of this, than of the preceding formation; and the circurn- 
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stance of its having been thrown into a vertical position in the Isle of Wight, by con¬ 
vulsions of the earth, which must have taken place previous to the deposition of the 
upper beds, which repose horizontally against its truncated edges, proves that a 
sufficient interval, to allow its assuming a considerable degree of consistency, must 
have elapsed before these newer strata were accumulated upon it. 

This formation consists chiefly, and sometimes wholly, of bluish or blackish clay, 
which is mostly very tough. Its chemical and external characters are, however, subject 
to some partial and local- variations, though these never appear to be veyy considerable. 
Some of its strata, for instance, occasionally partake of the nature of marie, since they 
effervesce, when exposed to the action of an acid, and sometimes strongly. In some 
parts it contains much green earth, and frequently beds of sandstone. ( Geol. Trans. 
vol. ii. p. 190.) The cliff near* Harwich, in Essex, has beds of- stratified lime¬ 
stone. (Geol. Notes.) A rock of the same nature was bored through for 10 feet, 
after sinking through 122 feat of blue clay, at the foot of a small eminence near 
Sewardstone, in Essex, after which the water rose rapidly from under the rock; but 
at Bromley, near Stratford le Bow, in Essex, a bed of rock, one foot thick, occurred 
twenty-four feet above the main spring. 

Wherever tliis clay is visible in the form of a cliff, or has been perforated by sink¬ 
ing wells, it has uniformly been found to contain nearly horizontal layers of ovate or 
flattisli masses of argillaceous limestone, which, as they mostly exhibit, though not 
always, the appearance of having been traversed in various directions by cracks, since 
partially or wholly filled up by calcareous spar, or sulphate of barytes, have obtained 
the name of septaria. These masses so greatly abound, that they have been con¬ 
sidered os characteristic of the London clay; but it is not the only one of the English 
beds that contains them. The septaria on the south of Walton, on the coast of Essex, 
are very imperfect; they are collected into heaps, and shipped to Harwich, where 
they are manufactured by government into a cement. (Geol. Notes.) 

Dale, in his History of Harwich, (p. 101), speaking of the Septaria so abundantly 
found in the clifls‘df.the neighbourhood, says, “ with the^e the walls of the town were 
for the most part built, and the streets generally pitched; they, by ancient custom, 
belonging to the tqwn as by right.” T/ie long «liff of London clay, extending along 
the Isle of Sheppey, opposite the Essex coast, furnishes abundance of septaria, from 
which the excellent material for building under water, and for stucco, is made, and 
which i; known under the name of “ Packer’s cement.” Being separated from 
the clay by the action of the sea, they are collected on the beach, and exported to 
various places, where they are calcined and ground. (Geol. itrans. vol. ii. p. 193.) 
Layers of septaria were found at Epping at the d6pth of 100 fedc, and continued 
to 300 feet; but irksome places they are very near the surface. It appears, from the 
preceding particulars, that this formation is uniformly marked as consisting of a vast 
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argillaceous deposite, containing subordinate beds of calcareous concretions, some¬ 
times passing into solid rocks, or exhibiting some local variations from the occasional 
mixture of sand or calcareous matter in the mass of the clay. These local changes, 
however, never prevail to such a degree as to interfere materially with the general 
identity of character. On account of the large portion of pyrites, (sulplmret of iron), 
selenite, and occasionally phosphate of iron, contained in this stratum, water passing 
through it is unfit for domestic purposes. (Gtol. Tram. vol. ii. p. 188.) It is also 
suspected ^ to contain sulphate of magnesia. 

Pew formations claim a greater interest from the organic remains preserved in 
them than this. In the higher order of animals, it presents us with the crocodile ami 
turtle among the amphibious class; a proof .that the shores of some dry land, where 
these animals might have deposited their eggs, must have existed at the period of its 
formation within a distance easily accessible. Of vertebral fish,* several species are 
found beautifully preserved. Of crustaccous fish, many species of the Mobster and 
crab occur. The testaceous molluscae are also very "numerous, and in a fine state of 
preservation, often retaining nearly the appearance of recent shells. There are very 
few genera of recent shells which have not some representation imbedded in this 
formation, but the specific character is usually different. On the other hand, but few 
of the extinct genera, so common in the older formations, occur in this, so that it 
seems to hold a middle character in this respect between the earlier and more recent 
beds. Thus, though nautilites resembling those of the Indian seas arc common, 
specimens of the cornu ammmiis, and the belcmnitc, are so rare, that their ever 
having been found at all has been disputed, though figured, as from this source, in 
Sowerby, and also in Jacob’s catalogue. The eschines, so common in the chalk, are 
very rare here. • Zoophites are also extremely rare. 

It frequently contairfs small portions, and even masses, of wood, more on less 
retaining the woody fibre, but more often having the appearance of being charred, 
and of a black colour! They sometimes exhibit the perforations, and even contain 
the casts, of an animal which considered to die analogous to the tdrpedo navalis, or 
borer, still infesting the seas surrounding the West Iitdian islands. The wood occa^ 
sionally appears to have formed a nucleus, around which have bepn deposited those 
masses of argillaceous limestone, ajready mentioned as being characteristic of the 
London clay; they often contain shells still exhibiting the pearly lustre. 

On the Essex coast, sparingly, and abundantly on the opposite I^e of Sheppey, 
vegetable remains hiwe been found in this formation, some account of which is given 
by Dr. Parsons, in the fiftieth volume of the J’hilosophical Transactions: the quan* 
tity of fruit, or ligneous seed vessels, is prodigious. Mr. Crowe, of Faversham, h§s 
procured from this source a very large collection j and by carcfqjly copparing each 
individual specimen by its internal as well as external appearance, he has been. 
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enabled to select 700 specimens, none of which are duplicates, and very few of which 
agree with any known seed-vessels. Among these specimens, there are many which 
belong to tropical climates, some of which seem to be a species *of cocoa-nut, and 
others of various spices. 

The existence of a neighbouring region of dry land seems attested by these vege¬ 
table remains, (which, from the state in which they are found, can scarcely be supposed 
to have drifted from any great distance,) as well as from the occurrence of the amphibia 
ibove mentioned. We tan scarcely resist the temptation of asking, “,What was that 
indent land? Had any part of England then raised its head above the waves? Does 
it not sound extravagantly, even to inquire, whether its oldest and highest mountain 
tracts then formed a group of spice islands, frequented by the turtle and crocodile? 
Speculations like these, though Unavoidably suggested, almost give the features of 
romance to the sober walks of science. 

The London clay extends over nearly the whole of Essex, including Hainault and 
Epping forests, quite to the sea. • ( Geol. Map.) 

The beds of the plastic clay, in many instances, so nearly resemble the London, 
that some uncertainty remains respecting the precise limits of each. But the position 
of the springs, to which the sands underneath this formation serve as an immense 
reservoir, affords the best guide in tracing its limits. 

The greatest elevation of the London clay is at High Beech, in Essex, the summit 
of which is "59 feet above the level of the sea; Langdon hill, on the coast of this 
county, is G20 feet high, and Danbury is not greatly inferior. ‘ 

The London clay has been pierced in various places, and found of great thickness. 
Most of the wells in Essex are verydeep; at Colchester, 108 feet; Chelmsford, 300 
fyet (Phil. Trans.)-, East Hanningfield, 474 feet {Geol. Notes)-, at Epping,392 feet; 
find this, added to the superior height of High Beech, (whiebris about five miles from 
that place, and scarcely one mile nearer the termination of the clay,) we may assume 
it at High Beech to be abdUt 700 feet thick. The London clay has not been per¬ 
ceived to have changed its original horizontal position, except in the instance already 
.mentioned, in the Isle of Wight. This clay chokes the plough, rolling before it in 
a broken and muddy state. It is not/slippery*after rain, but adheres to the shoes; 
after drought, it presents cracks nearly a yard in depth, and several inches in breadth. 
{Geol. Notes.) According to Townsend, it is sometimes called wood-sower-land, 
because* though it will produce fine elm land ash timber, it requires'chalking to 
render it fit for corn. In Epping forest, and other places, the finest oaks are pro¬ 
duced where the clay is intermixed with the sand lying above,and below it. {Geol. 
tfotes.) This clay is nearly impervious to water, few springs issuing immediately 
from it; and ( the \%ater is, in these cases, always impregnated with salt;, arising from 
die decomposition of pyrites with which it abounds. Mr. Tennant is said to have 
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found sulphate of magnesia in this clay. Muriate of soda is also said to have been Depth of 
discovered in 'the wells at Colchester, Upminster, and Brentwood; and in the arti- Wl * *' 
ficial bored spring which supplies the baths belonging to Mr. Baker, at Chelmsford, 
soda is found; but it is supposed none of these waters have been correctly analysed. 

The water procured from beneath this clay by wells, or by boring, is very limpid, and 
what is called soft, well adapted to domestic purposes, and never fails. 

The depth at which water is procured, is £ound to differ very considerably, as the 
various degrees of inclination or undulations of the water-bearing strata carry the 
water more or less above the level of the perforation made through the clay; and 
it will rise in the well as high, but not higher, than the highest point of these 
undulations. Mr. Isaac Payne has sunk a well at lipping, and' another at Hunter’s 
Hall, two miles from that place. The summit qf the well at lipping is 340 feet 
aboveliigh-water mark. The first 27 feet from the surface consisted of gravel, loam, 
and yellow clay; then blue clay for 380 feet; then alternating beds of sandy and blue 
day, and of blue clay unmixed with sand, three ojr four feet thick, continued for 13 
feet more; in the whole 420 feet, of which 200 feet were sunk through, and 220 
bored, four inches in diameter. As no water was found, the labour was considered 
hopeless, the undertaking relinquished, and the well covered over; but at the end 
of five months, the water was found to have risen to within twenty-six feet of the 
surface, and it has so continued. The sinking was therefore 340 feet above the level 
of the Thames, and 80 feet below it. The water was limpid and soft. 

The well at Hunter's Hall was seventy feet above that at Epping, and therefore 410 
feet above the high-water mark of the Thamety but the depth of this well was only 
350 feet; it therefore did not reach the level, of the Thames by sixty feet, and the 
water stands iq it 130 feet above the bottom of the well. 

The plastic clay formation is considered as Composed of an indefinite numBcf Plastic 
of sand, clay, and pebble beds, altcriiating irregularly. Some general remarks <5n 1 l<iy ' 
the beds of this formation may be seen in a eommunigajion to the Geological Society 
by Mr. Webster. ( Geol . Trans, vol. iv. p. 200.) This clay is of several colours and 
degrees of purity, and variously denominated, as bijefc* clay, potter’s clay, &c.; the 
minerals arc not generally in strajg, but Intermixed irregularly with the clay and 
saiiSls of this formation. 

The organic remains ate of irregular occurrence, consisting of ostrea, cerithiec, 
turritella, cytherere, cyclades , &c. with* the teeth of fish; imperfect coal, partaking 
more or dess of the woody fibre, and sometimes exhibiting even the branches and 
leaves of plants; afid fossil bones^are rfhid to .have been found in this formation By 
Wilson Lowry, Esq. The highest northcA point yet observed in the range and 
extent of the plastic clay is two or three miles south-west of Iladleigh, in Ess*ex, 
whence it borders the London clay to about fife miles south-west* of Braintree. 
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Halstead and Coggeshall, and the intermediate tract, are also on the plastic clay; 
and it also occurs in some other places here, but little attention has yet been given 
to beds of this formation, in this part of the country.— Phillips' Geology of England 
and Wales. 

The climate of Essex is mild; yet, during the spring months, prevailing northerly 
and easterly '.vinds produce catarrhal disorders and agues, and are unfavourable to 
vegetation, especially in low marslry situations, near the coast. But the 
draining of marshes, an$ the improved state of cultivation, have very considerably 
lessened these evils, and given good reason to hope, that in time these (tarts will 
be as healthy as the rest of the county, which is by no means believed to be 
insalubrious. 

The natural woods have been t rapidly decreasing within the last, fifty years, and 
continue to do so. .Yet it can scarcely, in ordinary circumstances, be advisable to 
destroy any of those which supply the best timber, for these arc .allowed to enhance 
the value of estates more than any other kind of produce. From a calculation of 
the fellings of some woods here, during the term of seven years, the underwood being 
fifteen years' growth, the value of the timber, timber tops, bark, and underwood, 
were found to amount to nearly fifty pounds an acre; which, repeated every fifteen 
years, would be upwards of three pounds an acre per annum. It will be allowed 
that the prices of all the specified materials will continue to advance; it is also 
observable, that these trees did not average twenty-five feet; and it is well known 
that from that size to a load each, the augmentation goes forward with accelerated 
rapidity; and it may be presumed, that the average value would equal a rent of five 
pounds an acre per annum; of which, join at least is neither tithed, taxed, nor rated, 
nor subject, if freehold, to any other burthen or deduction. Hence it might appear, 
th&t nothing but immediate interest, or extreme necessity, woujd allow the destruction 
of woods which produce the best timber. 

The woodlands of Essex tyre extensive,- and would supply a vast quantity of well- 
grown straight timber, if the trees were suffered to remain till grown to their full 
size; but this cannot be expected, under existing circumstances. And considering 
that the underwood, which is cut every twelve (j or fourteen years, is diminished in 
value in proportion to the increase of the large trees, and also considering ■ the 
increased amount of rent paid for land, we cannot be surprised to observe the yearly 
diminution of woods, and the conversion of the grounds into farms. 

There are few new plantations of woods; a few enclosures are, indeed,, in some 
places found, covered with chestnut^ ash, '&c. ^ Of clumpp alid belts of fir and 
forest trees there is abundance, for the' decoration of dhe grounds surrounding gen¬ 
tlemen’s country seats, and from these a. supply of good timber may, in time, arise, 
which will in 'some measure compensate the loss of so much of the old self-planted 
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woods. The increase of ornamental plantations lias been unusually great during the 
last forty years; and the vastly increased number of nursery grounds near large towns 
is ni«n every where apparent. 

It appears from the perambulations made in the twelfth year of the reign of Henry 
the Third, 1228, and in the twenty-sixth and twenty-eighth of Edward the First, 1298 
and 1300, that in its ancient state, the whole county might be considered as con¬ 
stituting only 'one entire forest. The hunched of Tendring had been previously 
disafforested by King Stephen, and King John had disafforested all that part of the 
county that lies north of the great Roman road leading from the ramparts on Lcxdcn 
heath to Stortford. Various other districts were, at different times, disafforested. 

The office of forester was anciently in thef Aucher family, of Copped Hall. Henry 
Fitz-Aucher hcEl it in 1304, by grand serjeancy; that is, by bein^ the king’s forester. 

The stewardship - of the whole forest of Essex was in the De Veres, carls of Oxford; 
but for their adherence to the house of Lancaster, thef were deprived of it. On the 
accession of Henry the Seventh, in 1489, it was again granted to the same family, 
John earl of Oxford being made steward of the forest, at 9/. 2s. rent, during pleasure. 
By virtue of his office, the steward had power to substitute a lieutenant, one riding 
forester, and three yeomen foresters in the three bailiwicks of the forest. 

The emoluments of the warden and steward were derived from various perquisites; 
they had all wayfs and strays, and all browsing wood within the forest, and all fines 
of the swainmotes, and wood-comptes, according to the assize of the forest; of every 
covert and hedge-row to be sold, one penny in every shilling; and of every wood, 
the second best oak; and of the buyer and seller of every such wood, one bow and 
broad arrow, and one penny in every shilling of the amount of the purchase-money. 
The steward hhd also, as belonging to his office, the keeping and custody of the, 
manor of Havering at Bower, and of the house and park there. 

Though so much had been done in preceding reigns to remove or mitigate evils 
arising out of the forest laws, the numerous petitions presented, to the parliaments 
of Edward the Second, Edward the Third, Rlfchard the Second, and Henry the Fifth, 
afford sufficient evidence of the general dissatisfaction that continued to prevail on 
this .subject: after this time, howe\^r, the fbrest of Essex beg*i to diminish very 
considerably, and has evcr^since continued to do so; and a more rational and liberal 
policy has caused the forests to become no longer a subject of dispute and litigation 
between the subject and the crown, or the local resident authorities* and the neigh¬ 
bouring landholders^ 

The waste lands Aid forests have been wtich reduced, but are yet very con¬ 
siderable; estimated by Messrs. Griggs at fifteen thousand acres, which, by enclo¬ 
sure, would be increased in value to the amount of more than fifty thousand pounds 
a year. 
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The right of cutting wood varies in different parts of the forest; and where it is 
left to the discretion of the inhabitants, nothing but mutilated hornbeam pollards are 
to be seen, whose heads are cut whenever a few faggots can be collected from them; 
on other parts, where the lord of the manor has, by different grants from the crown, 
the exclusive,right of all timber, underwood, and bushes, the trees are protected, and 
this district being well adapted to the growth of oak and other timber, is, by judicious 
management, in a very flourishing condition. 

The marshes bordering the coast afford the richest pasturage for cattle, &pd extend 
one hundred miles in length. The supply of meat to the London market from this 
district is abundant, and of the best quality. 

The chief markets for com, butter, eggs, poultry, cattle, and live stock of all sorts, 
are, Colchester, Cog^eshall, Witham, Maldon, Chelmsford, Romford, Epping, Walden, 
Braintree and Halstead; and during the spring and summer months, vast quantities 
of sucking calves arc brought* from Suffolk, and the dairying parts of Essex, to the 
markets of Colchester, Chelmsford, Romford, and Epping. 

The fisheries of Essex arc very productive in oysters; above thirty boats, 
belonging to the Island of Mersey, are almost always at work; and vessels come from 
Kent to purchase oysters here. 

A dredging boat is from eight to forty or fifty tons burthen; all are decked, and 
built at 'Wivenhoc, Brightlingsca, and other places in the neighbourhood. The 
price is 101. a ton for the hull of the vessel only; and the fitting;, out one of twenty tons 
will cost 150/. Each vessel requires from two to four men, who are paid by shares, 
the master having a share for the vessel. Sometimes, upwards of 150 vessels may 
be seen at work within sight of Mersey. Many of these vessels go off to dredge on 
.the coasts of Hants and Dorset an the spring season. The number of vessels is 
about' 200, and the men and hoys employed, about 500; a vessel carrying three 
men has one share and a half of all the earnings, and the meq one share each; the 
largest vessels haye not more than two shares. A good vessel will last from thirty 
to forty years. Oysters arc. taken to London, Hamburgh, Bremen, and, in time of 
peace, to Holland, France, and Flanders. 

The principal breeding rivers are the Crouch*, (which is by far the most certain in 
produce), the Blackwater, and the Colne. The beds, or Jlayings, are in the creeks, 
adjoining these rivers; and from these the # «tock is supplied to other oyster-beds. 
It is calculated'that not less than 15,000 bushels are supplied in a seasoq; and the 
Capital employed in this trade is stated to be from 60 to 80,000/s 

The salt-water stews, for various tforts of sea-fis|j, in Foulness Island, are well 
constructed, and answer the purpose ciympletely. The fish are caught in weirs, on 
the sands, extending several miles on the coast; they are dragged fot with a small 
'net, as in a fresh-water stew. 
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There are many decoys near the coast for taking wild-fowl; one of the best is in 
Mersey Island; it is attended by two men, whose wages, with rent, repair of nets, 
and other expenses, amount to 300/. a year. Ducks are caught in great num¬ 
bers; and in a decoy at Goldanger, the fowls called dun birds are exceedingly 
numerous. 

The best dairies arc at or near Epping, so deservedly famous for the* richness of its 
cream and hutter. The purposes of cow-keeping are, in most instances, either for 
the dairy, or for feeding; but in this county a third purpose is that of suckling or 
feeding calves for the London market. This last mode of occupying the best gracing 
land is, next to the dairy, reckoned the most profitable, yet the grazing occupation is 
attended with the least trouble, and is always largely practised. 

The civil government is vested in the sheriff, wko, by virtue of his office, holds the 
county courts and sheriff’s tourn. This office was first instituted by King Alfred, 
whose wise and ecfuitable government proved so successful in restraining the violence 
of a barbarous people. Mr. Morant says, “ that anciently, this officer, who was 
called vice-comes, was only deputy to the earl; but since the earldom has been 
merely titular, the power has devolved to the sheriff." This office was made annual 
in the 14th year of the reign of Edward the Third, before which time it was in the 
appointment of the sovereign. The officers under him are the bailiffs of hundreds, 
high-constables for the several hundreds, gaoler, and petty constables.* Sir Thomas 
Smith, in his Commonwealth of England, makes the place of high-constable to 
have been of some importance. There are two of them in each hundred of this 
county, except Witham, which has but one; and Ilinckford, on account of its great 
extent, has three. According to jngulphus, abbot of Croyland, the original institu¬ 
tion of justices* was also by Alfred. This learned ecclesiastic informs us* that “ Alfred 
divided the office of lieutenants of provinces into two, now called justices and sheriffs, 
which still retain the same names. By the care and industry of those, the whole 
kingdom, in a short*time, enjoyed so great peace, that *if any traveller had let fall a 
sum of money never so lqjc in the evening, either in the field of public highways, 
if he came next morning he should find it untouched.”' The first institution of lorjl- 
lieutenants of counties is not known; but, qn the suppression ofjmonasterics, llenry 
the Eighth gave these military officers the chief part of the power they now possess. 
He ordered that they should be the standing representatives of the crown, in their 
respective counties, to keep them in Jorderly subjection. The lyrd-lieuteiyint of 
Essex is* generally ctistos rotulorum, or keeper of the rolls, and often vice-admiral. 
This county is included in the ucclcsiasticak jurisdiction of London; and is go¬ 
verned by the bishop, with hiS assistants, the archdeacons of Essex, Colchester, jnd 
Middlesex, besides a number of surrogated who reside in diQerent < parts of the 
county. 
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In the archdeaconry of Essex there are the following deaneries: Barstable, 
Barking, ChafFord, Chelmsford, Dengey, Ongar, and Rochford; in which are 176 
churches and chapels. < 

In the archdeaconry of Colchester are the following deaneries: Colchester, Lexden, 
Newport, Sandford, and Tendring; in which are 161 churches and chapels. 

That part of the archdeaconry of Middlesex which is in this county, contains only 
the deaneries of Dunmow, Harlow, ami Hcdingham; in which are eighty-three 
churches and chapels. The archbishop of Canterbury has several peculiars here, 
not subject to the inspection of the diocesan; these arc Bocking, Stysted, Lachingdon, 
and Lawing. 

Though so large a county, Essex only sends eight representatives to parliament; 
two of these are for the whole county; two are for Colchester ; two for ‘Harwich ; and 
two for Maldon. The total number of freehold voters for members for the county 
were, in 1766, 6126; and in 1830, they were 5318. * 

Essex is in the home circuit, aad the assizes are held at Chelmsford, in March, 
August, and December; and the quarter sessions are held both at Chelmsford and at 
Colchester. This county pays twenty-four parts of the land-tax, and provides 960 
men for the militia. 

Harwich gives the title of baron to the Hill family; Maldon, viscount to the Capel 
Coningsbys ; and the county gives to the same family the title of earl. The family 
of Nassau de Zulcnsteins takes the title of carl from Rochford; Waldon gives 
a baronial title to the Ellises; Easton Parva rotifers that of viscount on the Maynards; 
and the same family derive the title of baron from Much Iladdon; Writtle gives this 
title to the family of Petre; and Hoo, the same to tjiat of Villicrs. 
jriie population of this county, according to the last census, in 1821, «was 289,424. 
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The parish of Coggeshall is distant from Witham seven miles, from London forty- 
four, and contains five hundred and seventeen houses, and two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-six inhabitants, of whom one thousand three hundred and ninety- 
one are males, and one thousand five hundred and five are females. 

The town of Coggeshall is partly on low ground, bordering the river Blackwater, 
from which the other part rises, occupying the acclivity of a pleasant hill; and on 
this account, it -.is supposed to have been named logger Pall, or Sunny Bank, and in 
old deeds, Sunnendon.* It is forty-four miles from London, seven from Witham, 
and ten from Colchester. The market is on Thursday, and it has a fair on Whit- 
Tucsday. There are many good buildings; and the flourishing and extensive silk- 
manufactory of Messrs. Hall and Beckwith, with what remains of the ancient clothing 
trade, give this place some appearance of business and animation. ■ Formerly, it was 
very much celebrated' for the manufacture of a kind of baize of superior fineness, called 
Coggeshall whites; and many persons acquired great riches by this trade, of whom 
Mr. Thomas Guyon died, in 1664, possessed of nearly 100,000/. There are places 
of worship belonging to dissenters of various denominations: that of the Independents 
was enlarged or re-edified in 1810, and again enlarged in 1818; the Society of Friends 
have also a ineeting-house; and there is a small community of the Baptist persuasion. 

Little Coggeshall is a hamlet separated from Great Coggeshall by the river. It is 
reckoned to be in Witham hundred, and was formerly a parish of itself, having two 
churches; but the two Coggeslmlls are now incorporated. They communicate by 
three bridges: Little Bridge passes over the stream where there was formerly a mill, 
named Tye-mill; the meadow is called Tye-meadow: this bridge is maintained by 
contributions from the inhabitants of both parishes. Another bridge near the site of 
the abbey, was built by King Stephen, and passes over an artificial channel, cut across 
grounds called the Upper Ozicrs: this has received the name of Long Bridge, and 
has three arches; it is kept in repair by the lords of the manor p£thc two Coggeshiills 
and fee-farmers and proprietors of the abbey lands. The third bridge passes over 
the river near the middle of the town, and is called Haresbridge: it is always repaired 
by the constables of Great Coggeshall. The court for the manor of Great Cog¬ 
geshall is called at the shambles in the market-place, and is only a court-baron; that 
for Little Coggeshall is both a court-lcet and court-baron, and is kept between the 
bridges in the hamlet. Both arc holden annually on Whit-Monday.-- These courts 
have a fine certain, of two years lord’s quit rent for freehold, called a relief; and 
two years lord's rent for copyhold 

Mr. Morant adopts the opinion, “ that Coggeshall owes its origin, as a town, to 
the abbey, which drew around it numerous inhabitants and dependents;” but. other 
writers, and particularly Mr. Drake, suppose it to have been of Roman origin: the latter 

* MS. I. Boys. ’ 
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BOOK II. endeavours to prove the Canonium of Antoninus to have been here.* Its distance, 
he observes, exactly answers to the numbers of the Itinerary, which places Canonium 
between Camulodunum and Caesaromagus: the latter he supposes to be Dunmow, 
from which a military way runs in a direct line to Colchester. The opinion that 
Canonium was situated here may yet remain doubtful; but the coins and other 
antiquities found at various times in this vicinity, prove, beyond a doubt, that it has 
been the site of a Roman villa. In a grotto near the town, under ground, was found a 
phial with a lamp in it, covered with a Roman tile fourteen inches diameter, and also 
some urns with ashes and bones; one of these was of a beautiful colour, resem¬ 
bling coral, bearing the inscription, Coccili M., intended, as is supposed by Mr. 
Burton, for “ Coccili Manibus: ” to the manes of Coccilus. There have also 
been found Roman coins of the time ,oi* Antoninus; from which it has been supposed 
the contents of the urn were the relics of some Roman lord #f this town of that 
period, and the name of Coggeshall may have been derived from this original, f 
It is also related by Weever, that “In a place called Westfield, three-quarters 
of a mile from Coggeshall, and belonging to the abbey there, was found, by touching 
with a plough, a great brazen pot. The ploughman supposing it to have been hid 
treasure, sent for the abbot to see it taken up. The mouth of the pot was closed with 
a white substance like paste or clay, as hard as burnt brick; and when that was 
removed, another pot enclosed a third, which would hold about a gallon; and this was 
covered with a velvet-like substance, fastened with a silken lace; within this were 
found whole bones and many pieces of small bones, wrapped up in fine silk of fresh 
colour, which the abbot took for the relics of some saint, and laid up in his vestiary ; 
but it was more, probably a Roman urn.”J 

In the reign of. Edward the Confessor, Coggeshall was the property of Colo, a 
Saxon; and at the time of the survey was held by Eustace, carl of Boulogne: what 
he held included the- manors of Great and Little Coggeshall, and nearly the whole of 
those two parishes, which descended to his only daughter Maud, who conveyed them, 
by marriage, to Stephen, earl of Blois, afterwards king of England, who founded an 
abbey here, and endowed it with this apd other manors. On the surrender of this 
abbey, in 1538, it was granted by Henry the Eighth, with the manor of Coggeshall, 
and other estates, to Sir Thomas Seymour, brother of Edward, duke of Somerset, 
who, in 1541, exchanged these possessions with the king; and Queen Mary, in the 
first year of her reign, granted the manors of Great and Little Coggeshall, Home 
grange, a water-mill, and the fishery of the river, to Dorothy, the wife of Thomas 
Laventhorp, for life, if it pleased her majesty she should enjoy it so long. Afterwards 
this estate, with two woods, called Great Moukwood and Little Monkwood, became 

* Archirologia, vol. v. pp. 131—142. f Commentary on Antoninus’ Itinerary, p. 230. 

I Wecver’3 Funeral Monuments, p. S18. 
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the property of Sir Henry Bromley; and was, in 1604, conveyed to Gyprian Warner c hap. 
and others. Afterwards it passed to Augustus Mayhcw, of the Mayhews of Col- - —1— 
Chester, of whom it was purchased by Nehemiah Lyde, Esq., of Hackney, who also 
bought the grange and dairy farms, Cardhall and Capons, lying in these parishes 
and Bradwell. He died in 1737, leaving an only daughter, married to Richard Du 
Cane, whose posterity hav^held these possessions to the present time. 

Hovels, called,also Holfield, and Halvile, is the manor-house of Great Coggeshall, Hovels, 
and formerly belonged to the abbey. It was purchased of King Charles the First 
by Thomas Aylett, who died in 1650, having previously sold this manor to Thomas 
Lovett, Esq., from whom it passed to Thomas Guyon, of this town, clothier, who 
gave it to his grandson, George Guyon, from whom it passed to his daughter Anne, 
wife of Thomas Forster, Esq., and to Mrs, Elizabeth Lennplow. The following 
estates also belonged to the abbey: 

Bourchiers, vulgarly Bowsers Grange, derives its name from the noble family of liourchiers. 
Bourehier, whose chief seat was at Stanstead Hall, in Halstead, and probably it was 
given to Coggeshall abbey by one of the family. In 1326 it was conveyed by John de 
Bucks to John de Bourehier, for 40 marks of silver; the estate at that time con¬ 
sisting of lands, tenements, and rents, and the yearly payment of two cocks, four 
hens, and four chickens; and in 1368 Robert de Bourehier obtained a charter of 
free warren here. It was, after the suppression in 1544, granted by King Henry the 
Eighth to Sir Clement Smith, of Little Baddow, whose son and heir, John, sold it, 
in 1561, to Robert Gurdon, from whom it passed to his son John, seated at Assington 
Ilall, in Suffolk. The estate of Bushgate, or tire Gatehouse farm, also passed along 
with it. 

Oldfield, or Holfield Grange, is reputed a manor, and has a pound for waifs and onifi.-ni 
strays. It was sold by Mr. Gurdon to Henry Osgood, gent., and Anna his daughter ( ’ r, ' , - u 
was married to John Hanbury, Esq., a rich Virginia'merchant, jvho made great altera¬ 
tions and improvements iq the house and grounds. This elegant seat has continued 
to the present time the residence of the family. , 

Woodhousc, an estate in this parish, and which also extends into that of Pat- w.«i- 
tiswick, is the residence of the Mayhew family. ' , 1 u 1 

Little Coggeshall, originally distinct from Great Coggeshall, was part of it given to Mttie Cog- 
the cathedral church of Canterbury, before the Conquest, by Earl Godwin, together ^ 

with Stisted and Chich, in this county. This donation was made in the year 1Q46; * 

• 

* The deed was in these words: v Ego (iodwinus et •Wolfgith, concedcntc et consenticntc Domino nieo 
ltcge Kdwardo, donamus Ecclcsi® Christ: in Doroliernia partem Terra juris nostri nomine Stigctede et Cog- 
gashael in East Sexis, liberas ab oinni seculari sm’itute, sicut ego a prcfalo Domino meo jege Edward# et a 
Patre ejus hactcnus tenui. Si ijuis eas a jure ejusdem Kcclesiie abstuicrit, auterat ei Dcus gloriam suam." 

Ex. MS. in Bibl. Col. Corp. Cant. t 
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book H . and at the time-of the survey there were lands here belonging to the same cathedral, 
on which account this district is an exempt, or peculiar to the see of Canterbury, and 
subject in spiritual matters to the archbishop’s commissary, the dean of Bocking, at 
whose court a sidesman is chosen every year, who pays six shillings and eightpence 
as an acknowledgment Tedric Pointel also held lands here at the time of the 
grand survey, which he exchanged for Packlesham aftd Stanbridgc. The only 
manor in this small parish is Little Coggeshall Hall. The house is near the river on 
the road to Kelvedon. In the time of King Stephen it was in the possession of Sir 
Thomas de Coggeshall, whose posterity continued for a long time in the enjoyment' of 
considerable estates in this county. These were particularly IIoo Hall, in Rivenhall; 
New Hall, in Boreham; Sandon, Shem Hall, in Shaldford; Alrcsford Hall, Packlesham, 
Bemfleet Hall, Hackwell, Sturmere * IJall, and their chief seat at Codam Hall, in 
Wethersfield. Ralph dc Coggeshall, Knt., who died in 1304', held this manor partly 
of John Filiol, and partly of the abbots of Coggeshall and Westminster, and of 
William Atte Napleton; his son and heir, John de Coggeshall, held estates here in 
1319, at the time of his decease; and the same wore holden by John, his son, in 
1361. Sir Henry de Coggeshall succeeded, and died in 1375; and Sir William, his 
successor, died in the commencement of King Henry the Sixth’s reign, at Codam 
Hall, leaving four daughters, coheiresses: Blanch, married to John Doreward, Esq.; 
Eleanor, to Sir John Tyrell, of Herons; Margaret, to William Bateman, Esq., of 
Little Sampford; and afterwards to John Roppeley, Esq., and Maud, whose first 
husband was Robert Dacre, Esq., and her second, John St. George. John Dore¬ 
ward, who had this manor with Blanch the eldest daughter, was of Doreward’s Hall, 
in Bocking; he was speaker of the house of commons in 1413, and died in 1476, 
leaving this estate to his son John; after whose death, it passed, by female heirship, to 
several possessors; and was purchased by Sir Robert Southwel, of Filiols Hall, in 
Kelvedon; upon whose death, in 1515, without issue male, this estate and Filiols 
Hall fell to the crown;’and they were both of them granted to William Long, Esq. 
in 1 1539. His son, Henry Long, Esq., dying without children, they descended to 
his four sisters, of whom Dorothy, the eldest, remained ultimately the sole surviving 
heiress, and brought tips estate, in marriage, to’Thomas Cudinore, Esq., son of 
John Cudmore, Esq., barrister at law of Kelvedon. It afterwards remained in 

possession of this family till it was sold to-Blackmore, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 

Inn; from whom it was conveyed to Hugh Raymond, Esq., a director of the 
South Sea company. In 1558, this manor was united to the duchy of Lancaster; 
as also were those of Lacton, Bradwell-juxta-mare, Munden Hall, Stamford Rivers, 
Stanford Hall, Tracys, Brigges, and Piggesland there; Stapleford Tawney, and 
the lordships ’of Copped Hall, Epping, Dedham, Langham, and Claret Hall, in 
Ashen. 
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Of the two churches of Little Coggeshall, that built by the abbot for the monastery 
is entirely demolish^!; it stood near the river, in the field called the park, and was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The other, dedicated to St. Nicholas, was built by 
the inhabitants of the hamlet, and the remains of it yet form part of a barn, near the 
site of the abbey. After the suppression, the abbey church was pulled down, and the 
bells, as tradition .informs us, were removed to Kelvedon. The remains of the abbey 
are near the river*in Little Coggeshall. Over a porch, in appearance more modern 
than the principal building, are the three letters B. R. A., and the date 1581. 

This abbey, for Cistercian or white monks, was founded* in 1142, by King Stephen 
and Maud his queen: it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The queen, as heiress of 
the house of Boulogne, inheriting, among other grpat estates, this on which the abbey 
was erected, the foundation charter was in her*"lmme. She granted it an exemption 
from toll and other cus’toms, in all the lands belonging to her and Eustace her son 
in England and. Boulogne. King Stephen, her husband, and Eustace and William, 
her sons, likewise joined in the grant of the manor to the abbey, and other important 
grants. King John, in 1203, gave them leave to enclose their wood here, and convert 
it into a park; and King Henry the Third also granted them a license to enclose and 
impark extensive woodlands in Tollcshunt, Inworth, and other places, and also 
invested them with the privileges of holding a market weekly, and all eight-days’ 
annual fair. This monastery was largely endowed by succeeding benefactors; and a 
chantry was founded in the church, to pray daily for King Edward the Third, 
Philippa his queen, and their children; for which that prince, in 13-44, made them 
a grant of a hogshead of red wine, to be delivered in London by the king’s gcjitleman 
of the wine cellar, every year at Easter. In 1407 a second chantry was founded here 
by Joan de Boliun, countess of Hereford, and others; this was richly endowed. 

The church of Great Coggeshall, dedicated to St. Peter, stands pleasantly on the 
highest part of the town, having a very agreeable prospect southward. It has a lofty 
nave and side-aisles, separated by elegant light clustered pillars supporting Gothic 
arches, and has a large tower of stone, with six bells. It is kept iji an excellent statd 
of repair, and a good organ was erected here? by voluntary subscription, in 1819. 

The tithes of this parish belonged originally to the abbey, till Eustace d& Faulcon- 
bergh, bishop of London, obliged the monks to allow part of them for the maintenance 
of a vicar, which he appointed in 1223, and endowed with a glebe of about twenty 
acres. After the suppression, the advowson passed from the crown to various ]pro-i 
prietors, as did also the great tithes. The abbey being of the Cistercian order, the 
lands they held were, on that account, dicharged from payment of tithes, and are yet 

• The MS. chronicle of the hbbey fixes this date: it is in the Cottonian Collection in the JJritish Museum, 
Nero. D. 2. "Anno 1142 facta est abbathia de Cogcshalia a rege Stcphano et Matilda consorte sua qui 
ctiain fundaverunt Abbatiam de Fames, et Abbatiam de Louvillars, et Abbatiam de Fevcrsliam, qua corpora 
eorum humata aunt.” 
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reputed so, wfiilst in the hands of the owner; but when occupied by a tenant, they pay 
small tithes. 

There were two chantries founded here; and also twelve obits, and an endowment 
for a lamp. One of the chantries was founded by several individuals, to maintain a 
priest for ever, to sing mass, and to assist in the service of the church.. Thomas 
Paycock, Esq. founded the other with an endowment of five hundred marks, for the 
support of a priest, and six poor men, to pray and sing mass in St. Catharine’s aisle, 
in this church, before the altar of St. Catharine, for himself, and his wife, and all his 
friends’ souls. Some of the endowments of the obits were Goddard’s garden, Rood’s 
land, Vincents, an old chapel in the street, and an old house called the Yield, or 
Guildhall. ; 

There is a handsome marble mdiTument in the church, with the following in¬ 
scription:— 

“ Sacred to the memory of the Honourable Robert Townshend, Esq., son of Robert Townshend, 
of this town, gent. He was an officer in the seven ever-memorable campaigns under the late 
glorious duke of Marlborough, and, at the time of his death, colonel in the king’s first regiment 
of foot-guards, in which place, from faithful and approved services, he merited the valuable 
character of a brave and experienced soldier; the distinguished abilities of a gentleman he 
possessed in so eminent a degree, that the esteem he justly deserved, all who knew 
him liberally gave; and if any were wanting in that esteem, to him he was not known. 
Reader, may the particulars of his good character (as he himself would desire) live rather in 
thy imitation than his extra praises, and be thou an instance of his laudable worth and good¬ 
ness. He died November 26, 1728, aged 46, lamented by many friends, by none more than 
his surviving brother, Mr. William Townshend, who erected this monument.” 

On a tomb enclosed by iron rails, is the following:—- 

“ Hie jacct corpus Thomas Guyon, gener. qui obiit. 24 Novembris, Anno Domini 1664, 
aetatis sum 74, It wave this benevolent gentleman who bequeathed 200/. to purchase land for 
a weekly allowance of bread to the poor.” 


' The following is,on a small marble monument:— 

*' Memorise sacrum Gulielmi Fuller, hujifs parochisr generosi, cujus*animi probitas, morum 
integritas, in Deum pictas, erga socios equitas, omnibus qui ilium reapse norint clarissime 
eftulserunt, Morti cessit die Maii 15, Anno Domini 1748, ictatis 68. 

f 

“Hoc manner nitidum tarn charo capiti grates persolvens dignos Henricus Fuller, filius ejus 
.supeistes, humillime dat dicat dedicat.” 


TRANSLATION. 

“ Sacred to the memory of William Fullef, gent., of this parish, whose probity, integrity, piety, 
and equity, were conspicuous to all who really knew him.—He yielded to death on the 15th 
day of May, a. w. 1748, aged 68. His only surviving son, Henry Fuller, as an acknowledg¬ 
ment justly due to so dear a parent, bupbly offers, devotes, and dedicates this monument.” 
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On a black marble is inscribed: — 

"Here lieth the body of Sir Mark Guyon, Knt., a. d. 1690.*’ 


CHA l*. 
IV 


In the north aisle there is an inscription, on a brass plate, to the memory of Thomas 
Aylett, of Lineoln’s-Inn, buried here in 1638. The poetical lines that follow arc either 
imperfectly inscribed, or not very intelligible in the composition. In the north aisle, a 
black marble bears an inscription to the memory of the Honourable Lieutenant John 
Grim, who served under the duke of Ormond, in Flanders, in the year 1714. And 
there are also numerous monuments belonging to the families of Carter, White, and 
Townshend. 

Joan Smith, widow, of London, in 1G01, gave by will 400/., from the interest of Charities, 
which twenty marks yearly should go to the \w<Jr of Great Ooggeshall, as her free 
gift for ever, by 5s. in bread, every SundayNtPHlip world’s end. Instead of the said 
twenty marks, a yearly rent charge of 15/. is granted out of the rectory and church of 
East Tilbury. 

Thomas Guyon, Gent, in 1G01, gave 900/. to purchase land, the yearly income 
from which should be given to the most honest aged poor of the parish of Great 
Coggeshall, in bread, every Lord’s-day; and to this charity Sir Mark Guyon added 
19/. a-year. 

Samuel Crane, Gent., of Great Coggeshall, in 1609, left the rents of his mes¬ 
suages, in Stanham-street, to be given to the poor, in bread, on the 95th of December, 
yearly, for ever. 

Thomas Paycock, clothier, in 1613, left by will 900/. to the poor of Coggeshall. 

Sir Robert TIitcham, Knt. of Ipswich, by his will, in 1G3G, settled the castle and 
manors of Framlingham and Saxtead on the master and fellows of, Pembroke lmll, 
Cambridge, for the erecting a workhouse at Framlingham, “to set the poor of that 
place, Dcbenliam and Coggeshall, on work first, and after them of other towns, if 
they see cause, and to provide a substantial stock for that‘end*:,, to build one or two 
almshouses, consisting of*six persons each, for twelve of the poorest and most 
decrepit persons; who shall be allowed Us. a-piccc weekly during their lives, and 
40*. each, for a gown and firing, cv,e‘ry year* to erect a schoolhouse at Framlingham, 
and appoint a master, who shall have 40/. per annum paid'him to teach thirty or 
forty, or more, of the poorest children of Framlingham, Dcbenliam, and Coggeshall, 
to write, read, and cast accounts, who,,when fit, shall be allowed 10/. a-piccc to put 
them out apprentices, at the discretion of the four senior fellows of the gollege.”. 'flip 
children of Coggeshall were to be, sent to Framlingham, but the distance rendering 
this inconvenient, lawsuits arose among the parties concerned; and it was appointed, 
by the parliament of Oliver Cromwell, in 1658, that the college should pay to the 
town of Coggeshall 150/. per annum, which sum should be paid to twelve trustees, 

vol. r. 3 m 
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B°°K u there appointed, at the Crow-cross, in Framlingham, on the first Tuesday in March, 
and first Tuesday in September, by equal portions; to be employed for a workhouse at 
Coggeshall, and for a schoolhouse there, for the teaching twenty or thirty poor children 
grammar, reading, writing, and accounts ; for binding out apprentices; and for sending 
some of the grammar scholars to Cambridge, to the said college, as the trustees shall 
think fit. The master of the free-school to be chosen by the master and fellows of 
Pembroke hall with a salary of 2 01. a-ycar. 

There were formerly three unendowed almshouses near the churchyard; these 
have been pulled down; there were also two others at the end of West-street, given 
by Sir Mark Guyon. 

• Dr. John Owen, formerly vicar of Coggeshall, was a learned and voluminous 
writer, born in 1616, at IIadham,\in Oxfordshire, of which place his father was 
vicar. At twelvd years of age he wmfaSmitted into Queen’s college, Oxford, and in 
163/5, attained the degree of A. M., but soon after disapproving the new regulations 
made by Archbishop Laud, the chancellor at that time, he was obliged, in 1637, to 
leave the university; when, taking orders, he became chaplain to Sir Robert Dormer, 
of Ascot, in Oxfordshire, and tutor to his eldest son. He was afterwards chaplain to 
John Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, in Berkshire. When the civil war broke out, he 
openly avowed the cause of the parliament, which caused his uncle to disinherit him. 
When Lord Lovelace joined the royal army, Mr. Owen went, to London, and soon 
after joined the nonconformists. The earl of Warwick gave Mr. Owen the living of 
Coggeshall, where he soon left the Presbyterians, and formed a church of Inde¬ 
pendents. He was now sent for several times to preach before the parliament; and 
Cromwell was so pleased with him, that lie took him to Ireland, where he remained 
about half a year; and soon afterwards, he was sent into Scotland^ and remained about 
half a year in Edinburgh. He was then promoted to the deanery of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he went in 1651, and Cromwell, being at that time chancellor of the 
university, nominated*.him his vice-chancellor. The following year he was created 
D. D. Dr. Owen enjoyed the vice-chancellorship five ydirs, during which he con¬ 
ducted himself toward the royalists with the greatest moderation. On the death of 
Cromwell, he was removed, and at the Restoration evas ejected from his deanery, when 
he retired to an estate' he had purchased at Hadham. Lord Clarendon afterwards 
offered to prefer him, if he would conform, but he declined. He died at Ealing in 
1683. His works were collected and printed in seven volumes, folio. 
r OBadiah Sedgwick, a person of some celebrity, was also vicar here, and James 
Boys, “remarkable,” says Mr. Morant, “for the‘infinite number of sermons of hi» 
own composition lie left behind him, and his Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles." 
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This parish is about four miles in circumference, eleven miles distant from Col- Marshall, 
cheater, and two from Coggeshall. The situation is lew, and the soil not materially 
different from that of Coggeshall. It is bounded by the parishes of Coggeshall, 
Pattiswick, Stisted, Halstead, Earl’s Colne, and Feering; and is supposed to have 
been named from the family of De Merc, who held Mark’s Tey, and other estates 
which received their name; particularly the manor of Mcrks, in Dunmow, in William 
the Conqueror’s time, when this parish bore the name of Merchcshald, to which 
its present appellation bears some resemblance.* 

In Edward the Confessor’s time, this lordship was in the possession of Gudmund; 
and at the survey of Domesday it belongc<n4'vilugh de Montfort, under whom it was 
holdcn by Nigell. The Montfort family did not long retain possession; for Robert, 
grandson of this Hugh, being of the party of Robert Courthose, in opposition to his 
younger brother King Henry the First, and being questioned for breach of his 
allegiance, obtained leave to go to Jerusalem, and left all his lands to the king,} who 
soon afterwards gave them to the noble family of Bohun, earl of Essex, whose chief 
seat was the honour of Rayleigh; but Hugh de Essex, constable and standard-bearer 
to King Henry the Second, conducted himself unworthily in an expedition which that 
king, in person, made into Wales, in 1163, throwing down the standard, and from 
cowardice running away, which so animated the Welch and discouraged the English, 
from an apprehension of the king's being slain, that the whole army was routed. 

For this high misdemeanour, being charged with treason by Robert de Montfort, 
and vanquished in a solemn trial by battle, he ought to have suffered death by law; 
but the king interposed, and sparing his life, caused him to be shorn a monk in the 
abbey of Reading, and seized all his estates.} This particular manor or lordship 
had been held, from the Conquest, of the honour of Haule, sometimes written I Iageley, 

Hagenet, or Dovor Castle; but coming to the crown on Essex’s forfeiture, it was 
granted in fee to a family surnamed, from the place, De Merkeshall, who were at 
first only tenants under the chief lords; but afterwards became persons of eminence. 

Nigell, who held under Hugh de’ Montfort at the general survey, was succeeded by 
his son Robert de Merkeshall, whose name is so written to a deed of Aubrey de 
Vere, about the year 1109; § Roger de Merkeshall was his son, and held this 
estate of the honour of Hagenet in 12i0 and 1211, and was succeeded by his son 
Herbert de Merkeshall, who was a considerable benefactor to Coggcshall-abbey : ]| 


• N. Salmon’s History of Essex, p. 207. t Onloric, Vitalis, p. 823. 

t M. Paris, cd. l(il(), p. 90. Gorvasii Dorob. Chron. col. 1380. § Monastic. Anglic, vol. i. p. +37. 

!! lie bad license, in St Henry III., to give that abbey sixty acres of arable land in Markshall. 
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dying in 1271,, lie lcfl two sons, Allan and Arthur; the first of these died unmarried/ 
Arthur, succeeding his brother, left two sons, Thomas and John; but he was 
survived by his mother, Alice, who was married to John le Hunt, a second husband. 
She died in 1310, and Thomas de Markeshall was her heir; but died in the following 
year, and his brother John succeeded: he married Alice, who survived him, and held 
this manor in dower till her death, in 1375, and was succeeded by her son Thomas, 
who died in 1437; his son, of the same name, was the next possessor on record. 
In 1541, William Markeshall had license to alienate this manor, with appurtenances 
in Markshall, Feering, and Earl’s Colne, and the endowment of the church of 
Marksliall, to John Markeshall; and the latter, jointly with his wife, obtained a 
license, in 1562, to sell the manorlof Markshall, with appurtenances, to John Cole; 
the Markeshall family having held thesej^Jfites for nearly five hundred years, from the 
Conquest to the commencement of tluT reign of Queen Elizabeth.* * * § William Cole, on 
the death of John, his father, in 1567, succeeded to these estates, which he sold, in 
1581, to Edward Deraugh, Esq., whose grandson William, in 1605, sold Markshall 
to Robert Honey wood, Esq., of Charing, in Kent; and it continues in the possession 
of descendants of this family to the present time. 

This ancient family derives its name from Ilenewood, in the parish of Postling and 
hundred of Hene, in Kent, where they flourished soon after the Conqucst.f William 
de Honcywoo'd, of Hollywood, in the county of Kent, lived in the reign of King 
Henry the Second. Of his three sons, Thomas, Richard, and John, Thomas suc¬ 
ceeded to the family possessions, and left a son, Edwin de Honcywood, who lived 
in the reigns of Henry the Third and Edward the First; he was a considerable 
benefactor to Horton priory,]: founded by Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, near 
Postling, as a cell to the abbey at Lewes. ITis wife was Amabilia, daughter and heiress 
of Nicholas de Handlo, of an ancient and noble family, the capital seat of whose 
barony was Billericay or jCourtup-strcct, in Allington, near Hollywood. This con¬ 
nexion brought several lordships into the family.§ The sons of Edwin Honeywood 
were Ralph, Paine, and John father of Nicholas. The two first were benefactors 
to Horton priory, especially Paine, who gave the monks lands of the annual value of 
nine pounds. Ralph, dying .without clnldren, \fas succeeded in the family inhe¬ 
ritance by Paine, the second brother, whose son, Allan, died in the reign of King 
Richard the Second, leaving three sons, William, Robert, and John : each of these 
had a son named William, the eldest of whom married Catherine, daughter and 
heirefes of Casebourne, an ancient .family of the castle of Casebourne, in the parish 

• Arms of Merhrshall. Argent, a bend uexo’r rwiscu same, enargeu wuh a nebule, or unde, of the last; 

in the sinister quarter an etoile, sable, pierced urgent. 

f (ienraloR. pA Jo. Pliilpot, Arm. * Register of Horton Priory. 

§ Arms of Handlo. Gules, three crescents, argent. 
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of Newington, near Hythe, in Kent: * by her he had Allan, father of Thomas de 
Honcywood, who married Mary, daughter of William Lovelace, Esq. of Bethcrsden, 
in Kent,f descended, by the mother’s side, from the ancient families of Broxcomb 
and Pluckley, in that county. It docs not appear that he had any children by this 
lady; but by a second wife he had five sons,—John, Robert ,% Richard, Thomas, 

and William; and two daughters,—Alice, wife of-Dalmington, and Joan. He 

was chosen baron of the cinque ports for Hythe in 1459, and died in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. His eldest son, John, had two wives, by both of whom he had 
many children: his first wife was Agnes, daughter and heiress of Henry Marten, Esq. 
of Graveny, in Kent,§ who, by her large fortune, very considerably added to the 

Honeywood estates; for her mother Agnes was daughter and heiress of-Boteler, 

of Graveny, who married the daughter anil heiress of Williaip Frogenhal, of Frogcn- 
hal, of the same county.|| By this first wife John Honeywood had John,If and four 
daughters,—Bennetta, wife of John Dryland; Isabel, wife of Christopher Lachford; 


* Arms of Cascbourne. Sable, two clicvroncls between three martlets, or. 

f He was the ancestor of the Barons Lovelace, of Hurley, in Berkshire. 

J “ Uobert wasofAU-Souls college, Oxford, in 1506, doctor of the canon law, archdeacon of Taunton, and 
prebendary of Windsor, where, dying in 1522, he was buried in St. George’s chapel.”—J i'oorC s Athni. vol. i. 

§ Arms of Marten. Argent, a chevron, gules, charged with three talbots couraut,’or, tangoed sable. 
Arms of Boteler. Sable, three eups covered, or, within a hordure of the second. 

|| Arms of Frogenhal. Sable, two bars or, a chief, argent. 

John, the eldest son of John Honeywood, by Agnes Marten, his first wife, had his son and heir, John, who 
was one of the barons of the cimiue ports for Hythe in 1547, 2ti liliz. He married Mildred, daughter of 
Sir John Hales, one of the barons of the exchequer, and bad by her, Thomas ; John: Christopher, who was 
thrice representative for Hythe in the parliament of Elizabeth j and four daughters, Bennetta, Mary, 
Mildred, and Joan : of these, the eldest was married to W'illiam Finch, of Coltjwell, iif Kent. Thomas, the 
eldest son, married Margaret, daughter of William Beddinglicld, Esq., of Ilellhasen, in Kent, and had by her 
an only daughter, Elizabeth, married to Thomas Scott, l'sq. of Scott’s Hall, in Kent Dying without male heir, 
he was succeeded in the chief of his estates by his next brother, Jolfh Honeywood,^Esq., who married Jane, only 
daughter and heiress of Peter Hcyman, by Mary his \tili.' daughter and co-heires^of William Tyrrcl, Esq., of 
Beeches, in Essex. Their only daughter was Catherine, heiress to her grandmother, Tyrrel: she was married 
to Sir Edward Scott, K. B., of Scott's Hall. John Honeywood's second wife was Joan, daughter and heiress of 

-Terry, of Chatham, in Kent; lie had by her, Thomas, and lour daughters,—Margaret, married to 

Jonathan Carbell; Mildred, married to—»—March? Bennetta, married to llalph, second son of William 
Hcyman ; and Jane, married to John KuatchbuU. The son and heir, Sir Thotaas Honeywood, Knt., married 
Jane, daughter of Edward Hales, Esq., of Tcnterdcn, in Kent, by whom he had John ; William, lord mayor of 
London in 1630 ; Edward t Bobcrt; Thomas, a captain in the Netherlands; and Benoni. The daughters 
were Margaret, married to Thomas Boys, of Alerfliam; Priscilla, married to Bobert Scott, brother to 
Sir Edward Scott; and Catherine, married to Thomas Taylor, of Willeshorough. Sir Thomas lloncfwood's 

second wife was Margaret, daughter of-Buller, of Shillingham, in Cornwall, by whom he had an onjy 

daughter, Thomasina, married to Francis Culler, son and heir of Sir Richard Buller. Sir John Honeywood, of 
Klmstoad and Hone, eldest son of Sir Thomas, had two wives, hut had children by M iry only, daughter of 
Thomas Godfrey, Esq., of Lyd, in Kent; these were, Edward, William, John, Elizabeth, Mary, Jane, and 
Catherine. Edward was created a baronet in 1(560, and from hint descended the baronet b/aueli of the family 
of Evington, in Kent. 
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rook ii. Mary, married .to Vincent Boys, of Bunnington, and, after his decease, to Edmund 

Gayde, of Elmestead; and Jane, the wife of-Ferrers. John Honeywood’s second 

wife was the daughter of-Barnes, Esq. of Wye, in Kent, who was the mother 

of Robert, from whom the family of Marksliall have lineally descended; and also 
of two daughters, Bennetta, first married to John Turney, of Brookhill, in Saltwood, 
and afterwards to Walter Moyle, of Buck well, both in Kent; and Margaret, married 
to Edward Hales. 

« 

Robert, the younger son of John Honey wood, Esq. by his second wife, settled at 
Charing, in Kent, and married a rich heiress, Mary, the daughter of*Robert Allwater, 
or Waters, Esq., of Royton, near Lenham; by her he had seven sons and nine 
daughters. Of the sons, Robert, the eldest, was the heir; Anthony founded an 
hospital at Lenham; Arthur married Ejiaobeth, daughter of John Spencer, Esq. of 
Chart-Sutton, in Kent, by whom he had four sons and six daughters; Isaac, a captain 
at the famous battle of Newport, in the Netherlands : of the other sons there is no 
account. The nine daughters were all married: Catherine, to William Flete, and after¬ 
wards to William Hcnmarsh ; Priscilla, to Sir Thomas Ingeham; Mary, to George 
Morton; Anne, to Sir Charles Hales; Grace, to Michael Ileneagc, from whom were 
derived the earls of Winchelsea and Nottingham; Elizabeth, to George Woodward; 

Susan, to-Rancham; Bcnedetta, to Henry Crooke; and Dorothy, to William 

Crooke. Their father died in 1576, and was buried in Lenham church. His wife, 
Mary Waters, survived him forty-four years, and dying at Markshall in 1620, in her 
ninety-third year, was buried beside her husband; but a monument was erected to her 
memory in the church at Markshall. Robert, their eldest son and heir, succeeded to 
the lordship of Charing, and, in 1605, having purchased this estate of Markshall, made 
it his chief place of residence. He pulled down part of the old house and built a hand¬ 
some front, which was^finished in 1609, as appears from an inscription in the great hall. 
By his wife Dorothy, daughter ofviolin Crooke, LL.D., he had Robert,* to whom he 


•, This Robert was knighted in 1625, and married the daughter of Sir Martin Barnham, of HallingborDe, in 
Kent, and had by tier twefity children, of whom, Robert was the eldest son; Isaac was killed at the siege of 
Maestricht; Benedict, a captain in the l^ow Countries'; Viccsimut was the twentieth child. Of the daughters, 
Judith wits married to John Shilley, F.sq., and afterwards to Sir Thomas Pelham, Knt. and Hart. The eldest 
son, Sir Robert, was knighted in 1625, and succeeded his father: he preferred a military life, and was many 
years engaged in the wars of the Palatinate, in the rank of colonel, and was one of those gallant English 
volunteers who vigorously supported the cause of Frederick, king of Bohemia, father of the Princess Sophia; 
in'this service he sacrificed a great part of his patrimony. In the civil wars of England, he took part with the 
parliament, and by means of his kinsman. Sir Thomas Honeywood, was made one of the council of state in 
1659. In the retirement of his old age, he translated the Ilistofy of Baptists Nani, a Venetian Patrician, 
from the Italian into elegant F.nglish, which he dedicated to his brother-in-law, Sir Walter Vane, Knt. This 
work was published in folio, in London, in 1673. He married Frances, daughter of Sir Henry Vane, the elder, 
treasurer of the household, and of the privy council, to King Charles the First; by whom he had Robert, 
Henrv, Charles Lodowic, and thirteen other children. Charles Lodowic had two sons,—Robert, who succeeded 
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gave the estate in Kent. His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Browne, Knt., of Betchworth castle, in Surrey, by whom he had six sons,—Thomas; 
Matthew, who married a daughter of Sir John Rivers, Knt. and Bart.; Peter; 
Henry; Michael, D.D. and dean of Lincoln;* Isaac; and one daughter, Hester, 
married to John Sayer, Esq. of Bourchicrs Hall, in Aldham. Robert, the father, 
died in 1627, and his second wife died in 1631. Their eldest son, Sir Thomas 
Honey wood, succeeded to the estate of Markshall: he was born in 1586, at Betch¬ 
worth castle, in S’urrey, and knighted in 1632. His wife was Hester, widow of John 
Manning, Esq., an eminent merchant of London. This lady was daughter and 
heiress of John Lamotte,.Esq., alderman of London; and had, by her first husband, 
three sons, who died before their father; and Elizabeth, the wife of Maurice Abbot, 
alderman and lord mayor of London, and brother to the two eminent prelates, 
George, archbishop of Canterbury, and Robert? bishop of Sarum.' To her second 
husband, Sir Thomas, she bore seven children, of whom, Elizabeth was married to 
Sir John Cotton, Knt. and Bart, of Conington, in Huntingdonshire, son of the 
famous Sir Robert Cotton, founder of the Cottonian Library; two sons, Thomas, the 
eldest, and John Lamotte, who survived their father: the rest died in their infancy. 
Sir Thomas Iloneywood was much celebrated in his time: during the civil wars he 
was of the parliamentary party, and for several years a principal member of the 
committee for Essex. In 1648, he commanded a body of militia aft the siege of 
Colchester, and in 1651 was colonel of a regiment of Essex men, at the battle of 
Worcester. The same year he took the degree of LI,. D., at Oxford,-f and was in 
Oliver Cromwell’s parliaments, as representative of Essex, by whom he was also 
advanced to be one of his lords of the other house.| He died in 1666, gt Cotton 
House, in Westminster, in the eightieth year of his age. His wife, Hester, survived 
him many years, and dying in 1681, in the seventy-fifth year of her age, was buried 
by his side in the church at Markshall. She is said to have been one of the most 
remarkable persons of her time for piety, charity, and mental c/iiowments. 

Thomas Iloneywood, Esq., the eldest son, succeeded his father, and died in 
1672; his next brother, John Lamotte Iloneywood, Esq., inherited the whole estate 
of this family, which was very considerable In 1680 and 1681 he was member of 


John Lamotte in the estate of Markshall s ami Philip, who was bred to arms and became colonel of a regiment, 
general of horse, governor of Portsmouth, nidc-de-yamp to His Majesty, &c.; in 1744, he was created knight of 
the bath, on account of his bravery at the battle of Dcttingcn, and died in 1732, unmarried. 

• He liad his education at Christ’s college, Cambridge, of which he was a fellow. During the civil wars he 
was in foreign countries seventeen years, add at the restoration was made dean of Lincoln, where he re-edified 
part of the cloisters, over which he furnished a library wild valuable bonks. He was distinguished for charity, 
munificence and probity: he died in 1681, aged eighty-five, and was buried in the cathedral, where a monument 
is erected to his memory. • 

f Wood, Fasti, vol. iL, col. 97. ?- B. Willis’s No tit. Pari. voL iii., pp. 2(i4, 274. 
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parliament, and in 1691, sheriff for this county. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir William Wiseman, Bart., of Rivenhall, by whom he had no children. 
He died in 1693; and after his decease, his widow was married to Sir Isaac Rebow, 
of Colchester. 

The Essex branch of the Honcywood family ceasing with John Lamotte, the next 
heir was Robert Honeywood, Esq., of Charing, who succeeded to the lordship of 
Markshall, and other considerable estates in this county and elsewhere. He was one 
of the deputy-lieutenants for Essex, colonel of a regiment of foo't, and member of 
parliament in the time of King George the First. He married Mary, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Richard Sandford, Bart.; and on his death, in 1735, was succeeded by 
his son, Richard, who died without surviving offspring in 1755; John, the next 
succeeding brother, also died without children. Philip, the youngest, bred to arms, 
was with his untile, Sir Philip, at tlxT bTittle of Dettingen, where he was dangerously 
wounded, and again received a severe wound in the action with the Scottish rebels 
near Clifton, in Lancashire, in 1716. . Afterwards he was, by gradual advances, raised 
to the rank of lieutenant-general of horse. On the death of his two elder brothers, 
and of his nephew, he succeeded to the family possessions in 1758. Markshall is at 
present the seat of Mrs. Honeywood. 

The mansion-house, which is a large and handsome building, is very pleasantly 
situated on rising ground, and near the church. It yet retains a large portion of the 
ancient fabric built by the family of Merkeshall, to which a very handsome front was 
added by Robert Honeywood, Esq., and various more recent improvements of successive 
proprietors have contributed to make it a most elegant and agreeable residence. At 
the entrance over the porch arc carved several quarterings of the family arms;* and 
in the luill, on one side of the mantelpiece, are the letters It. H. ()., and on the other 
side the date 1609, the time when this part of the building was finished. 

In the dining-room there is a fine old portrait of Mrs. Mary (Waters) Honeywood, 
in the habit of hcr<widowhood, with a book in her hand: on her hat is inscribed 
“.etatissu.k 70,”and on the opposite side “ ano dni. 1597.” This extraordinary lady 
was born at Lcnhanp in Kent, and after having borne sixteen children to her husband, 
remained forty-four years a widow; and* living t« be ninety-three years of age, saw 
three hundred and sixty-three persons descended from her, of whom sixteen were her 
own children, one hundred and fourteen were grandchildren, two hundred and 
twenty-eight in the third, and nine in the fourth, generations. At one period of her 
life, Airs. Honeywood became the victim of religious melancholy; and brooding 


• Arms of Honeywood. Argent,, a chevron a-Airc, charged witli it crescent, gules, between three hawks’ 
heads erased, of the second, frost, on a wreath, argent and azure, a wolfs head ermine, langucd gules. 
Motto: —“Murieiijn vim" — 1 live by dying; but their more ancient motto was, “ Justus in internum vinet 1 ’— 
The just shall live for ever. 
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over the gloomy ideas of fanaticism, assured herself that she was one of the unfor¬ 
tunate class of human beings believed to be predestinated to endless misery. In 
this deplorable state of mind she was visited by many Christian ministers of celebrity, 
who endeavoured to dispel the delusion by which she was so grievously oppressed. 
Among these was Mr. John Fox, the martyrologist, whose reasonings and counsels 
proved altogether ineffectual; so that having a drinking-glass in her hand she threw 
it with violence'on the floor, exclaiming, in an agony of despair, “ I am as surely 
damned as this £lass is broken:” but the glass rebounding from the floor was 
taken up entire, and is yet to be seen, carefully preserved by the family. But even 
this apparently miraculous occurrence made no favourable alteration, for she continued 
in the same disconsolate condition, “ till at last God suddenly shot comfort like 
lightning into her soul, which, once entered, ever remained therein; so that she 
led the remainder of her life in spiritual gladness.” This is what she herself related 
to Dr. Thomas Morton, bishop of Durham, from whose mouth Dr. Thomas Fuller 
received the account.* She was naturally of a thoughtful disposition, and possessed 
ardent feelings tending to enthusiasm. In the time of the cruel persecutions under 
Queen Mary she used to visit the prisons, to comfort and relieve the poor persecuted 
protestants; and when Mr. Bradford was burnt to death in Smithfield she was present, 
determined to see the conclusion of his sufferings; though the pressure of the crowd 
was so great, that her shoes were trodden from her feet, and she waS obliged to go 
barefoot from Smithfield to St. Martin’s-le-Grand before she could furnish herself 


C H A P. 
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with a new pair. 

A family named Stephens seems to have been of some note in this parish, and lived 
at the brick house on Markshall-green. In the reign of Elizabeth, William Stephens, 

Esq., by his two wives, Mary and Elizabeth, had seven sons and five daughters, as ap- 
pearsfrom the parish register. John Stephens sold the estate to Sir Thomas Honey wood. 

The church, dedicated to St. Margaret, is a moderij octagonal brick building, erected churcii. 
by General Honeywood. The altarpiece is a fine painting, representing the taking 
down of our Saviour froth the cross. There is a fine marble statue of a woman Monument. 


kneeling, which an inscription informs us is for Mary Waters, the daughter and 
coheir of Robert Waters, of Lcnhum, in llent, wife qf Robert Honeywood, Esq., of 
Charing, in Kent, her only husband. She had, as has been said, at her decease, 
lawfully descended from her, three hundred and sixty-seven children. She led a 
most pious life, and in a Christian manner died at Marksltall, in the ninety-third year 
of her age, the 16th of May, 1620. The inscription on the statute is as follows-: 


" In memoriam charissimac ac pietissimsr matris,sua: officii et among sacrum, hoc posuit illius 
primogenitus Robertus Honeywood, armiger.” 


VOL. i. 


• Fuller's Worthies of Kent, p. 86. 
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TRANSLATION. 

“ To the memory of his most dear and pious mother, Robert Honcywood, Esq., her eldest 
son, erected this monument of his duty and esteem." 

There are also several other memorials of the Honcywood family. 

In 1831 this parish contained fifty-two inhabitants. 


FKF.RINO, OR FF.RING. 

This extensive parish is fourteen miles in circumference, and lies partly on the 
London road; it is separated from Kelvedon and the hundred of Witham by the 
river Pant. At Feering-hill, and a place called Gore-pit, there are a considerable 
number of houses: others are dispersed-about the parish. 

The name is derived from the two Saxon words Veapjr and miij, meaning a bull’s 
meadow or pasture. In records it is called Feering, Feringcs, Frearing; and in 
Domesday book, Phcringas, and Ferlingas. 

Feering is three miles south-east from Coggeshall; five from Witham; nine from 
Colchester, and forty-two from London. Some of the land is reckoned equal to any 
in the county, and it lies high.* 

In the time .of Edward the Confessor, Harold, afterwards king of England, and a 
thane named Brictmar, held all or the greater part of this parish ; and at the general 
survey it belonged to Ralph Peverell, and the abbot of Westminster. It has been 
anciently divided into two capital and two smaller manors. 

The large estate of Feringlmry belonged to Westminster Abbey in 1313, and was 
retained liy that house till its dissolution, when it came to the crown; and afterwards, 
when King Henry the Eighth constituted Westminster a bishopric, he, in 1340, 
made the manor and rectory of Feering, and advowson of its vicarage, part of the 
endowment. But tlys bishopric being suppressed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
1330, this part of its possessions was given to Nicholas Ridley, bishop of London; 
and afterwards confirmed to his successor, Bishop Bonner, by Queen Mary, in 1353. 
It has remained in tliis appropriation, am| has been held, by lease, under succeeding 
bishops, to the present time. ‘ The mansion-house is about half a mile from the 
church. 

Prt-sted Hall, sometimes written 1‘rcstwood Hall, also Perested, and Porsted, and 

* 

in Domesday book Pcresteda, belonged to Ralph Peverell at the general survey, 
but had previously been possessed by Brictmar. The mansion is about half a mile 
from the church, and lies a little to the south of the London road. Bricn, the son of 


* The avenge Annual produce of bushels per acre is, wheat, twenty-two: barley, thirty-two j oats, twenty- 
eight j and beans, twenty-four. 
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Ralph, held this lordship of the honour of Pevercll, of London, in the reign of Henry 
the Second.* Nicholas Engaine held it at the time of his death, in 1322. f It 
afterwards came to the Western family ,% a branch of which was ennobled with 
the title of earl of Portland. They were originally of Staffordshire; but Sir William 
de Weston was of Boston in 1249 and 127G. He had two sons, John de Weston, of 
Weston, in Staffordshire, and Michael, who was the first of this family that settled in 
Essex: he was’living in 1285, and had two sons, Thomas and Humphrey. The 
latter lived at Prested Hall, and in the record is named Humphrey dc Persted. He 
held here one knight’s fee under John de Vere, earl of Oxford, who died in 13G0. 
His five immediate successors were also of Prested Hall:—Humphrey, in 1371. 
Humphrey, who, at the time of his decease, in 1387, left John, who had the estate at 
Boston, and Robert, living from 1417 to 1429. Richard and Robert were his sons, 
of whom Richard lived herefrom 1431 to 1483: his son and heir was John, succeeded 
by William Weston, of this place, and of London, mercer, in 1513, who, by Margaret 
his wife, had Richard, William, Thomas, and John, father of Richard, of Skrecn’s, in 
Roxwell,§ and two daughters, Margaret and Mary. To each of the sons he gave 
20/. it year, and to the daughters 10/. each for their portions. Richard Weston, the 
eldest son, of Prested Hull, and Colchester, who died in 1541, had, by his wife 
Elizabeth, John, who left his son and heir, Robert Weston, Esq., of Prested Hall; 
he died in 1 GO 1, J| leaving two daughters, coheiresses, Anne and Mary': Dorothy, his 
widow, was married to Thomas Fuller, Gent., her second husband; who, by virtue 
of Robert Weston’s will, became guardian to his two daughters, of whom Mary seems 
to have died young, for Ann brought this estate, in marriage,to Dean Tindall, F.sq., 
son and heir of Sir John Tindall, Knt., of Great Maplestead. By her he had several 
sons and daughters; and on his death, in 1678, at the age of ninety-two, was buried in 

Great Maplestead church. J olm Tindall, Esq., his son and heir, sold this estate to- 

Owtram. It afterwards became the property of Sir Francis St. John, wdiosc daughter 
Mary, by marriage, conveyed it to Sir John Bernard, Bart., diro also, in her right, 
came to the possession of’Church Hall, in Kelvedon, and several other considerable 
estates. 

Chambers is the next succeeding manor;* the house .is by the road side, not far from 
the church. We have very little account of its owners; it was a considerable time in 

• Liber llubcr, fol. *20. •} Inqu. U» Ed. II. See under Colne-Engaine. % See under Roxwell. 

§ John Weston was great-grandfather to Richard, created earl of Portland. 

|| He held this manor of Prested Hall,, with appurtenances, and divers lands and tenements in Feering. 
Messing, Inworth, alias Inford, belonging to the said inn tor, holden of the earl of Oxford, as of his manor of 
Hcdingham Castle, by fealty only; also, other lands, called Salmons, or Mochons, or Rawlins, and Batalls, 
Amis, or Avis Crofts, Wigbamls, or Savers Lee.— Juq» 2 Jat\ 

Arms of Weston. Argent, on a chief, azure, live bezants. 
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possession of tiie Bettenson family, who also had an estate at Layer de la Hay. It 
afterwards became the property of Lady Philipson. 

Howchins, also called Fouchins, has the manor-house near the road from Mark’s 
Tey to Coggeshall, and the lands extend into the contiguous parishes of Little and 
Great Tey. It belonged anciently to Hugh de Fering, who took his surname from 
this parish, and who, with Alinore his wife, conveyed the manor of Howchins to St. 
John’s abbey, in Colchester, in the year 1332. Coming to the crown at the dissolution 
of abbeys, it was, in 1557, granted by Queen Mary to Augustin Thayer. It afterwards 
came to the Marhall family; William Marshall wus in possession of it at the time of 
his death in 1632, and it was afterwards the property of Henry Marshall, Esq., of 
Berkshire. It passed from the Marshalls to the Honeywood family, of Markshall. 

The church, dedicated to All Saints, is pleasantly situated on high ground; it has 
north and south aisles, which arc leaded, though the nave and chancel are tiled. The 
south wall and the porch arc of brick; and a painting in one of the windows of a 
shuttle and three feathers, with the letters II. P., gave rise to the tradition that these 
parts were built by a weaver.* A square tower at the west end is of stone, and con¬ 
tains five bells. 

The following inscription is against the wall in the chancel: 

"CharissimsB Judith*, filise Johannis Gaell, de Hadileigh, Gen., ego Robertus Aylett, illius 
conjux, posui 11 Dec., 1623 i set. sute 29.” 


TRANSLATION. 

“ To the most beloved Jndith, daughter of John Gaell, of Hadileigh, Gent. I, Robert Aylett, 
her husband, have erected this, Dec. 11, 1623: her age was 29. 


“ God would no longer spare this treasure lent, 
Her gain must give me for my loss content j 
Virtue by her was practised, well as known, 
She, dying, reaped what living she had 'sown: 


Since she was so transeendent in her kind, 

Why died the' stock and left no branch behind f 
Heaven would not so much for one person do, 

As give him such a wife and children too." 


On the right, going toward the church, there are almshouses for four dwellers, 
hut they have no endowment: a field of four acres, not far distant, is said to have been 
formerly appropriated to. that purpose. 

In 1881 this parish contained seven hundred and thirty-five inhabitants. 


PATTISWICK. 

‘This little parish is not in Domesday book, it being, at the time of the survey, a 
hamlet to Peering, and has been generally since so considered. Yet it is separated 
from that parish by Coggeshall. 


Symonds’s Collect, vol. i., fol, 317. 
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The Saxon word trie signifies a village, castle, farm-house, or .dairy; the true 
signification to be determined by the circumstance and situation of the place. The 
first part of the name is said to be Paar, (Saxon) a way or path, but this etymology 
is doubtful: Norden derives the name from the family of the Pates, of the time of 
Edward the Second; but this name occurs in records of a much earlier date, and it 
does not appear that the, Pates ever had an estate here. 

Pattiswick, as a member of Feering, belonged to Westminster Abbey till the 
dissolution of monasteries. By reference to ancient writings, it appears that Simon 
Retail, lord of Wivenhoe, in the thirtieth of King Henry the Third, had free warren in 
Pateswik, Stisted, and Wivenhoe.* And in the forty-ninth of the same reign, Sir 
Theobald de Feringf had free warren in Patiswick. In 1377, John Scwale, Esq., of 
Cqggeshall, held here, under the abbot of Westminster, one carucate of land: nnd 
the greater part of the parish seems to have been held, under the same abbot, by the 
Hende family, of whom Sir John Hende died in 1418, possessed of the manor of 
Picots and other lands here. John Hende, Esq., the eldest son, died here in 14(il, 
leaving an only daughter, wife of Walter Writtle, Esq., who, in her right, inherited 
this and other great estates. His son John dying under age, they devolved to his 
kinsman, John Basset, and were in possession of his son Gregory at the time of his 
death, in 1528. Some of these lands in Pattiswick, Bocking, and Cressing, are 
stated to have been holden of the carl of Essex, and others of the prior of St. John, 
of Jerusalem. After the dissolution of the bishopric of Westminster, this manor of 
Pattiswick was given, with that of Feering, to the bishop of London. 

The subordinate manor of Pattiswick took the name of Picots, or Bigots, from its 
ancient owners. Edward Fabian, Esq., died possessed of this estate in 15(51 : Wil¬ 
liam Fabian was his son. It was the property of Sir Edmund Huddleston in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James the First; and in 1(>23, his son and 
heir, Henry, jointly with Sir Robert Huddleston, Knt., sold it to John Darcy, Esq., 
serjeant at law, and it passed by will to Sir Thomas Darcy-, df Braxton! Hall. On 
the death of Sir George barcy, unmarried, it came to his three sisters, coheiresses,— 
Frances,married to Sir William Dawes, Bart., afterwards archbishop of York; Mary, 
to Richard, or Thomas Boteler, Efeq.; and'Elizabeth,.to William Picrpont, Esq.: these 
three coheiresses sold the estate, in 1703, to Herman Olmius, Esq., who, in 1704, 
gave it to his son, John Olmius, Esq., grandfather of Lord Waltham, of New 
Hall. 

The capital messuage called Pattiswick Hall was formerly enclosed in an extensive 
park: Oldfield Grange estate ‘belonging to Osgood Hanbury, Esq., Woodhousc 
farm, and Stanstead lordship, and other estates, extend into this parish. 
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• Cart. Antiq. 30 Henry III. m. 9. 


t Idem, tS Henry III. 
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Church. building with a wooden spire; was anciently a chapel of case to Fccring, and went, 

with the mother church, to the bishop of London. At the time of its erection, in the 
reign of Edward the First, this church had no right of burial; but the inhabitants ob¬ 
tained permission, in 1313, on account of their great distance from the mother church.* 
tim"'*' S y monds '■ n f° rms us, that in his time there was an ancient inscription to the 

memory of William Chapman, who was a benefactor to the church, and died in 1381; 
and in the chancel, one for Bartholomew Skearno, Esq., who died August 13, 1568, 
having had, by Jane his wife, three sons and four daughters: Emanuel, John,and 
Fabian; Frances, Jane, Mary, and Jane. By one of the sons being named Fabian, 
wc may conclude that he married one of the Fabian family. 

Po)iul:ition. In 1831 this parish contained three hundred and forty-one inhabitants. 

IN WORTH. 

imvorth. Inworth parish is twelve miles in circumference: it comes up to the London road, 
near Feering-hill, and extends on the opposite side to Tiptrcc-hcath. It is one and 
a half miles from Kelvedon, ten from Colchester, and forty-one from London. It has 
a strong loamy soil, and is situated on high ground, f 

The etymology of the name of this parish is not known: it is variously written in 
records—Ineworth, Innesworth, Innew'ord, and Inford. It has two manors, or reputed 
manors; but this place not being mentioned in Domesday book, it cannot be known 
to whom they belonged in the earliest times. 

Manor- The manor of In worth has a mansion-house about a quarter of a mile from the 

liousr. . _ 1 

church; it formed part of the endowment of the nunnery of Helenstow, in Bedford¬ 
shire, founded by Judith, niece to William the Conqueror, and wife of Waltheof, earl 
of Huntingdon. J It is not known who gave it to that house, but it retained posses¬ 
sion till its dissolution. Jt afterwards belonged to the Carcw family, and to Henry 
Racket, Gent. * • 

Hirelings- l lie manor of Chedingswell, named also Cuddingswcll, Chiswell, Chiswick 
Grange, and Tulwick:, belonged to Coggeshall abbey. The house is about a mile 
from the church. 1 his^ estate .was held by John* Pascal, at the time of the sup¬ 
pression, and, in 1538, was granted by King Henry the Eighth to Sir Thomas 
Seymqur, who exchanged with the king, who afterwards granted it, in 1543, to 
I-mi Rid,. Robert Rich, Esq., younger brother to Sir Richard, afterwards Lord Rich. This 
prtjpri’etor dying in 1558, left by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of-Colvill, Esq., 


• Symonds’s Collections, vul. i., ibl. 359. 

f Average annual produce of bushels per acre: wheat, twenty- two; barley, thirty-six; oats, twenty-two; 
and beans, twenty-Your. 

4 Monastic. Anglic, and Bp. Tanner’s Not. Monastics. 
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Elizabeth, his only daughter, married to Robert Burgen, or Burgoine, Esq., who 
died without children, leaving his widow in possession of the manor of Chedingsweil, 
and two granges, called Chiddingswell and Tutwick, and a wood and lands, called 
Grange Wood, in Inworth, otherwise Inford, Messing, Great Braxted, and Tolleshunt 
Tregoose. She was succeeded by her next heir, Richard Lord Rich, who was suc¬ 
ceeded on his death, in 1566, by his son Robert, created earl of Warwick in 1618, 
and dying in 1619, was succeeded by his noble descendants. Robert, earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1658, was the third of that name and dignity, who, dying 
in 1659, was succeeded by Charles, his next brother, who died in 1673, leaving no 
children; in consequence of which, the great estates of the family were divided among 
numerous coheirs, and this, among others, became the property of Sir Henry St. 
John, from whom it went to Sir Francis St. John, Bart., and afterwards to Sir John 
Bernard. 

The following estates, in the records, are said to extend into this parish: the manors 
of Tippe, Kelvedon, or Easterford Hall, and Coggeshall; part of the lands given by 
Hugh de Fering to St. John’s abbey, and part of the tenement called Gutters and 
Suttons. 

Ewel More, in Inford, (Imvorlh,) belonged to John Lord Marney in 1525. 

The church, dedicated to All Saints, has a small ancient porch on the south side, 
built with Roman bricks and flints: on the front there is a cross of bricks, and within 
the porch a very antique lozenge-shaped ornament of the same material. In the wall, 
near the altar, is an ancient piscina, and within the church there are some remains of 
a tessellated pavement. There is a gallery and pews of modern erection; and instead 
of the ancient steeple which fell down, as related by Mr. Symonds, there is a small 
wooden turret. This living, which is a rectory, belonged, with the manor, to El ns tow 
nunnery till the suppression, when it was given, by Philip and Mary, to William 
Riggs and others, from whom it has passed to ether patrons. A glebe of about 
fifty-seven acres belongs to this living. 

In 1831 this parish contained four hundred and forty-three inhabitants. 

MESsiNG. 

This parish of Messing is distinguished by a lighter soil than some of the adjoining 
parishes, it lies high, and extends to fifteen miles in circumference. It is four, miles 
south-east from Coggeshall, eight froth Colchester, six from Withain, and forty-four 
from London. The village is very pleasantly situated, and has a fair on thfe first 
Tuesday in July. The name is supposed Uqbe from the Saxon Me pa, a cow; or from 
Mept, largest, with the word mj, meadow: meaning, either, the largest meadow, or 
the cow’s meadow. In records it is written Messinges, Messanges, Meseinge, &c. 
This parish, in the time of Edward the Confessor, was in two portions, held by a 
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freeman, named Omar, and by a free woman, and belonged to Roger de Ramis,* and 
to Ralph Baynard, whose under tenant was named Bernard. There are three manors 
in this parish. The mansion of Messing manor was Messing Hall, named, also, 
Baynards, and Baynards castle: it was about a quarter of a mile from the church. 
This ancient building has been pulled down. Anchetil is mentioned in Domesday 
book, and Anchetil de Metings, who held lands here in Henry the Second’s time of 
Robert de Raines, is supposed to be his descendant^ Alberic dp Vere, earl of 
Oxford, in the time of King John, held the sixth part of a kight's fee here, and his 
posterity got afterwards this whole manor of Messing in exchange for lands in 
Beauchamp Walter; and Hugh de Vcrc held it, in 1263, of the king in capite as of the 
fee of Roger de Messing: Robert de Vere, his son, succeeded him. His grandson, 
Robert, in the first of Edward the Second, passed this manor by fine, for the sum of 
20/. sterling, to John de Prayers, and it afterwards was in the -Baynard family : it 
afterwards passed, with Harbcrts manor, to Lord Grimston. 

Harberts, Ilarburghs, or Harburghte, was originally a distinct manor, but after¬ 
wards went along with the manor of Messing. The house is about a quarter of a mile 
from the church. It took its name from a family surnamed de Hardburgh. Anchetil 
de Metings, in the reign of King Henry the Second, complained, that “ Roger de 
Hardburgh held the greatest part of Mcthings of his demesne, but he did not know 
of whom, nor by what right.” In King John’s reign, Hugh de Herdberg held land 
in Messing, and free marriage, of the gift of Robert de Raines. In 1473 Richard 
Baynard, who had the manor of Messing, held also the manor of Ilarburghs of the 
king, as of his honour of Reynes, by the service of half a knight’s fee, and from this 
time it seebis to have been united to the manor of Messing. Of the family of Baynard, 
Thomas was living in 1200. Imania Baynard, who died in 1271, held by service one 
knight’s fee here, of the king in capite. Her children were Reginald, Roger, 
Richard, and Alice. The first of'these dying young, Roger succeeded to this estate, 
and had also the manor of Old Hall, in Rainc, and a considerable estate in Little 
Maldon. Leaving no children, on his death he was succeeded by his nephew, 
Thomas Baynard, s<*n of his brother Richard, who died in 1344, and his wife Joan, 
who had this estate for ljfe, died in 1349; John, their son, is supposed to have died 
without children, for in 137.7, Thomas Baynard held, jointly with Katharine, his wife, 

the manor of Messing, of the king, as of his honour of Reines; and this is the first 

«• 

t Roger de Ramis, chief lord of this parish, was one of the Conqueror’s warriors, and rewarded by seven 
manors in this county, which were erected into a barony, called the barony of Reynes, the head of which was 
“ Old Hall," in Little ltayne. 

t King Henry the Third granted to Hugh, son of Ankctil! de Mescinge, all the land which he held of the 
barony of Reyncs^ in the villages of Mcssanges, Birche, Badow, and other places, and what he and his heirs 
should afterwords purchase, with ample privileges and liberty of hunting in all the forests of England.—. 
Charta de Foresta de Essex. 
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time the manor of Messing is mentioned as belonging to the Baynard family: Richard chap. 
Baynard, their son and heir, had two wives. ' The second was Grace, widow of John — 
Peyton, of East Thorpe; and daughter of John Burgoyne, Esq., of Drayton, in 
Cambridgeshire. The children by this marriage were Richard, Lewis, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Bray, and Margery, wife of Thomas Knivctt. Richard Baynard, 

Esq., succeeded his father in this manor of Messing, and possessed, at the time of his 
death, in 1473, the manor of Harburghs, both holden of the honour of Reines; also 
Suttons, Gutters or Gotterys in this parish, Inworth, and Feering. By his wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Knivett, he had two children: Richard, who died 
young, and Grace, who became his sole heiress,* * * § and, before his decease, was 
married to Thomas Langley. Her second husband was Edward Daniel, Esq., son 
of Sir Thomas Daniel, (baron of Rathwire, in Ireland, and lord deputy there, under 
King Edward the Fourth,) by Margaret, his wife, sister to John Howard, duke of 
Norfolk.f Grace Baynard, by her second husband, had Edward, John, and Thomas, 
and Jane, married to Sir John Jermyn, of Metisfield, in Suffolk; Margaret, wife of 

-Green, of Witliam, in Essex; Elizabeth, abbess of Multym, and Catherine, 

Grace Langley, daughter of Richard Baynard, died in 1508, and her second son 
became her heir, who, dying in 1556, was succeeded by Edmund, his eldest son, 
on whose demise, in 1570, he left a son John, his successor; after whom, were 
Edmund and John Daniel, Esq., of Messing. The latter married Ilawisia, daughter 

of-Tyrell, Esq., and had by her two daughters ; of these, Ursula was married first 

to William Wiseman, Esq., of Great Baddow, son of George Wiseman, of Upminster, 

. and had by him William and John. Her second husband was George Aylett, gent., 
of Coggeshall4 This estate came into the possession of the Chibborne family about 
the commencement of the reign of James the First. Christopher Chibborne died in 
1606, possessed of the manor of Messing, called Baynards and Harburghs. lie 
was married first to Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Lawrenpe, of East Tilbury, by 
whom he had Sir Charles, his eldest son and heir,§ and Alexander. Ilis second 

wife was the daughter of-- Maxcy, Esq., ofBradwell Hall, by whom he had George, 

and Susan, the wife of Robert Fulmer. His third wife was Joan, daflgliter of Thomas 
Spilman, of Great Chart, in Kent.* Sir Cdarles Chibborne succeeded his father 
Christopher in this valuable estate, which included nearly the whole parish: he 
married first Anne, daughter of Thomas Spilman, of Great Chart, by whom he had 
his son Hanamecl, and three daughters, Anne, Frances, and Elizabeth. His second 
wife was Winifred, daughter of Robert Wiseman, of Mayland, in this county; and fie 


* Arms of Baynard. Sable, a*fess between two clfevrons, or. 

t For an account of the Daniel family see Harvie’s Visitation of Suffolk in 1501, p. 22. 

J Arms of Daniel. Four fusils in pale, sable. 

§ lie was knighted in 1018 .—Catalogue of Knightt. 
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BOOK ii. had by her John, Winifred, and Mary. Sir Charles, on his death in 1619, was 
succeeded by his son, Hanameel Cbibbome, Esq., who married Mary, daughter of 
George Newman, of Canterbury, and of Newman Hall, in Quendon, and had by her 
George, Charles, Cibella, and Hanameel.* 

Soon after the Restoration, this manor was in the possession of the Luckyn family, 

• of Great Baddow and Little Waltham. Sir William Luckyn, of the last-mentioned 
parish, was father of Sir Capel Luckyn, Knt., and Bart., who was seated at Messing 
Hall. He married Mary, eldest daughter pf Sir Harbottle Grimston, of Gorhambury, 
master of the rolls; she died in 1718, aged eighty-six, and left six sons and seven 
daughters: William, George, Harbottle, William, Grimston, Capel: the daughters were 
Mary, Anne, Mary; Mildred, married to Thomas Smyth, Esq., of Smyth's Hall, in 
Blackmore, an4 afterwards to Davison Browning, of London; Mary; and Sarah, who 
first married Richard Snltonstall, Esq., of South Okendon, to, whom she bore a son, 
Richard; her second marriage was to Dacre Barrett, Esq., of Bellhouse, being his 
third wife. Sir William Luckyn, the eldest surviving son, succeeded his father, and 
marrying Mary, daughter of William Sherington, Esq., of Hampshire, alderman of 
London, had by her ten sons and five daughters. Of the sons, Capel was an 
attorney-at-law; Charles, of Merton College, Oxford, rector of Pebmarsh, and vicar 
of Messing; of the daughters, Mary was wife of Richard Tristram, vicar of Feering, 

and rector of Wakes Colne; Elizabeth was married to the Rev.-Parsons, rector 

of Beningham, and Hampnel, in Norfolk; and Sarah was married to Mr. Joseph 
Ilucks, brewer, of London. William, the second son, being adopted by his uncle, 
Sir Samuel Grimston, changed his name to that of Grimston, and was created, in 
1719, Viscount Grimston, and baron of Dunboyne, in Ireland. Sir Harbottle, the 
eldest son, wds cup-bearer to Queen Anne, and George the First, and died, unmarried, 
in 1736. The rest of the sons dying without children, this estate was given to the 
Honourable Harbottle Grimston, Esq., who took the name of Luckyn. 

Bo'urcliiers Bourchiers Hall is on the south side of the church; it took its name from the noble 
family of Bourchier, earls of Essex, to which it belonged. An estate, passed by fine 
from John de Prfters to John de Busscr in 1309, is supposed to be this,f of which 
John Lord Bourchier died possessed in 1400. His son, Bartholomew Lord 
Bourchier, had it till his death in 1409; and his daughter, Elizabeth, conveyed it 
in,marriage to her two husbands: Hugh Stafford Lord Bourchier, who died in 1421, 
and Sir.Lewis Robissart, who died in 1430,—she herself died in 1432. Henry 

* Arms of Chibborne. Per pale, argent and gules, three left-h$nd gauntlets; on a chevron, sable, three 
cinquefoils or roses, argent. Crest. On a torse, argent and gules, an ostrich's head erased, azure; holding 
in his beak .... argent, streamed or. 

f Arms of*Luckyn of Messing. Sable, a fesse daneette between two leopards' faces, or; a mullet for 
difference. Crest, the same as Luckyn of Little Waltham. 
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Bourchier, earl of Essex, at the time of his decease in 1483, held this manor of the 
bishop of London; and the last of the Bourchier family who held it was Anne, Lady 
Bourchier, and marchioness of Northampton, in 1570. The heir of the marchioness 
was Walter Devereux, Viscount Hereford, from whom it came to the Goldings, lords 
of the manor of East Thorpe, and their successor, Sir George Kingsmill, died in 1605, 
when this, with the rest of the parish, came to the Chibborne and then to the Luckyn 
family, and to Loyd Grimston. * 

Other estates in this parish are—Baynards, the mansion-house of which is by the 
side of the road from Messing to East Thorpe; Wells; Rand’s Place, an estate with a 
brick house, about a mile south-west from the Church-hill House: a tenement called 
Whites, another called 'Finches, and’ another called Lak’s Meadow, belong to the 
free-school at Earl’s Colne.—William de Roding had a park here -in the reign of 
Edward the Third. . 

The church and the village occupy the most pleasant part of the parish; the 
parsonage-house is in good repair; and numerous neat and handsome buildings render 
this an agreeable vicinity. The chancel of the church is paved with black and white 
marble; and in the east window, over the communion-table, there is * fine painting 
of stained glass, representing Faith, Hope, and Charity,,and what are called works of 
mercy, such as feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, and clothing the 
naked. It is not known who placed this beautiful and appropriate ornament here, 
but it is said to have been Sir Christopher, or Sir Charles Chibborne, who also 
caused the church to be otherwise greatly ornamented, particularly with handsome 
carvings on the sides of the pews. 

In a recess in the north wall of the church there is a carved wooden figure of*an armed 
knight. There is a tradition that he was the founder of this church; and we find him 
called Sir William de Messing. There was an inscription over him which is now 
obliterated. This figure, being cross-legged, shows’that ho was a knight templar, or 
at least concerned in the crusades of the twelfth century. 

In the aisle there is the following inscription: 

“ Here lieth buried John Porter, yeoman, whf^ died April 29, 1600: he had issue eight sons 
and four daughters by one woman. 

Learn so to live by faith, as I did lire before; Learn so to live, to give, to keep, to lend, to 

Learn so to give in faith, as I did at my door; spend, • 

Learn so to keep by faith, ax God be still tby store; That God, in Christ, at day of death, may prove 

Learn so to lend, as 1 did to the poor; thy friend.’’ 

This church was given by, Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxfofd, to Colne priory, to 
which the great tithes were appropriated, and a vicarage ordained.* After the disso- 

• The grant was in these words: “ Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego, Comes AlbericuS Oxenford, iledi 
et concessi ecclesie de Colum, et monachis ibi Deo servientibus, ccclesiam de Mctcin^s, cum omnibus per- 
tinentiis suis, in puram et perpetuam deemOsinnin, pro salute Bftirnc mcc et Rntecessorum meortim ita tam 
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lution of monasteries, King Henry the Eighth gave the rectory, or impropriate tithes, 
and advowson of the vicarage, to John de Vere, earl of Oxford, a descendant of the 
original grantor. His grandson, Edward, earl of Oxford, sold them to Christopher 
Chibborne, Esq., and from him they have, passed to subsequent proprietors. The 
vicarage has a glebe of between thirty and forty acres. 

Captain John Chibborne left forty shillings a year for preaching two sermons on 
mortality, on the 15th of April, the day of his death.* Edward Lyckyn, Esq., built 
and endowed an almshouse here consisting of four dwellings. 

In 1821 this parish contained seven hundred and five, and in 1831 seven hundred 
and seventy-five inhabitants. 


KAST THORPE. 

The name of this village, from which the parish is also denominated, is Saxon, 
eapt Dojip; signifying, the eastern village; as lying in that direction from Kelvcdon 
and Fecring. The parish is eight miles in circumference, and in situation and soil 
docs not differ materially from the adjoining parishes. It is three miles south from 
Coggeshall, six from Colchester, and forty-five from London. 

Previous to the Conquest, this parish belonged to Edric, a freeman; and at the time 
of the survey had been given to Eustace, earl of Boulogne, whose under-tenant was 
named Hugh.' In the time of King Stephen it had become vested in the crown, and 
afterwards went with Birch to Roger and William de Plane: it was holden of the latter 
of these by William Blund, of London, who obtained from King John, for himself 
and his men, or tenants of Birch and East Thorpe, to be exempt of suits of shires and 
hundreds, and aids to sheriffs and their bailiff’s, and all pleas and plaints belonging to 
them; and safely to trade throughout the king’s dominions, paying the proper customs 
for their merchandises. It was granted by William Blund to a branch of the Gemon 
family, descended from Robert .Gernon, who at the time of the survey held many 
lordships in Essex ? file head of whose barony was Stanstead Mountfitehet. In 1211 
it was certified into the exchequer, that Ralph Gernon held three knight’s fees in 
Estliorpc and Britlie during the king’s pleasure; and they are said to have been some 
of the lands belonging to the .Normans, ‘which observation implies that they became 
forfeited when Normandy was wrested out of King John’s hands by Philip, king of 
France. William Gernon held these possessions in 1258; Sir Ralph, his son, held 
the same, and also the advowson of the church, in 1274; and so also did his son, 

quod Michael, clcricus mens, tenebit caul de cccleeia de Colum ct monachis ilii commorantibus, pro centum 
solidis aiuniutuni rcddemlis ad quatuor terminus, See. Et ne in pbsterum hee conccsaio irrita habeatur, illam 
sigilli mri corroborationc eontirmo. Et Michael, tlcricus, juravit coram me, et coram priore et conventu do 
Colum, quod ipse fidem et legalilatem portabit ccclesie et munachis de Colum, et quod ipse non queret, artes 
nee ingenium, vita sua, untie eeclesia et monachi de Colum sint elongati de ccclesia de Metcing per dies suos. 
His teslibus, Symoqj de Cantclu ; 'Albcrico, filio meo; Johannc Trcsgoz, Sic." —Register of Caine Priory, 
fol. IS, 19. 
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Sir William, in 1327, whose son, Sir John Gernon, in 1332, made ft grant of East 
Thorpe to his son Sir John, and Alice his wife: this Alice was daughter, and became 
sole heiress, of Sir Roger Colville, of Bythara, in Lincolnshire. The last-mentioned Sir 
John died in 1383, having had by his wife Alice two daughters, Joan, married to 
John, son of Lord Botetourt, by whom she had an only daughter, Joan, married to 
Sir Robert Swynborne. Margaret, the other daughter of Sir John Gernon, was mar¬ 
ried to Sir John Peyton, of Peyton Hall, in Boxford, a branch of the noble family of 
Uflords, earls of Suffolk; and, on the partition of the Gernon inheritance,* this 
estate came to J. Peyton, Esq., in right of his wife. The time of his death is not known, 
but his wife Margaret died in 14I t, holding this manor and the advowson of the 
church of the king in capite. John, their son, died before his mother, in 1403 
or 1404', and is buried in the church at Stoke Neyland, near his father. He had 
married Joan, daughter and heiress of Sir Ilamon Sutton, of Wickshoo, in Suffolk, 
by whom he had John, Thomas, and Margaret. John Peyton, Esq., the eldest 
son, succeeded his grandmother Margaret. He died in 1417 in the prime of life, 
leaving by Grace his wife, daughter of John Burgoyne, Esq., of Drayton, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, John, Thomas, and Anne. His widow was married to Richard 
Baynard of Messing. John, the eldest son, died unmarried, and was succeeded by 
his brother Thomas, sheriff of the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon in the time 
of Henry the Sixth. He died in 1484. By Margaret his wife, daughter of John 
Bernard, Esq., of Iselham, in Cambridgeshire, he had Thomas, seated at Wieken, 

who, dying before his father, left by Joan, daughter of-Calthorpe, Esq., of 

Norfolk, Thomas, Robert, John, Edward, and several daughters. Thomas, the 
eldest son and heir, holding this estate, died without children in 141)0) and was 
succeeded by Sir Robert Peyton, his next brother. lie was of Del ham, and held 
not only this manor, but also lands and tenements in Great and Little Birch, Messing, 
and Copford, and the hundred of Lexdcn. f . On his death, in 1517, he left Robert, 
his son and heir, whose successor, Robert Peyton, Esq., sold •tills manor, in 1530, to 
Sir Thomas Audley, lord chancellor of England; and he, in 1512, sold it to Robert 
Foster, and George his son. The latter of these died in 1555, leaving two daughters, 

* The deed of partition bears date flic ixtn ot Kiclinrd it. 

f This gentleman had a singular pardon granted from King Henry the Eighth, in these words: “ Heuricus, 
Dei gratia, Xc., omnibus ISallivis, Xe. Sciatis ijuoil nos pardonavinius Itobertuin Peyton do London* impor 
generosittn; alias diet' Robert* Peyton, nuper do Estthorp, in eomitatu Essex, ariniger’; alias diet* Robert 
Peyton, de Wykcn, in com’ Cantabrig* milit’; alias diet’ Robert Peyton, do Iselham, in com’ Cantab” miliP ; 
alias diet’ Robert Peyton, milit’ nupe.r vi^ecomit' fantabr' X Huntingdon; alias diet’ Robert Peyton milit’, 
i'ratr’ X hired’ Tho. Peyton arntig’; alias diet’ Robert Payton, mil’, consanguin’ ct hered’ Tho' Peyton, nuper 
de Iselham, senioris armigeri; alias diet’ Robert Peyton, milit’ consanguin’ et hered’ terrarum et here- 
ilitamcntorum Christoplieri Peyton, armigeri, nuper vieecomitis comit’ Cantab et Huqjtingd'; alias diet’ 
Robert Peyton, milit’ un' justiciariorum Domini Ilcnrici, patris nostri, ad paccm ipsius regis, in comit' 
Cantab’ concervand’, Xc. Dat. apud Wcstm’ Mail 22, anno regni 1, Hen. Octavi." Ex orig. 
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who, by marrj^gc, conveyed the estate in portions, to-Waldegrave, and -- 

Springe. Afterwards, in 1576, the whole was in the possession of Henry Golding, 
Esq., who was succeeded by his brother Arthur, his heir; and he, in 1577, sold it 
to Richard Atkins, Gent. It next became the property of Sir George Kingsmill, 
from whom it passed, in 1607, to his cousin and heir, Sir William Kingsmill. His son 
George resided here, and married Anne, daughter of Thomas Blagrave, Gent., of 
Oxfordshire, who, surviving her husband twenty-four years, was buried in the chancel of 
East Thorpe church, where her daughter was also buried, in 1652.* In 1698, Thomas 
Green, Esq., was lord of this manor; but his heir being by law incapable to inherit, 
the estate went to the crown, and was re-granted to his next relations, one of whom, 
by marriage, conveyed it to the Baker family. East Thorp Hall, the manor-house, is 
near the church. 

Badcocks js a capital messuage, sometimes called a manor: it formerly belonged to 
the Tey family, and in later times came to that of Shepherd. Other estates are 
Holts, partly in this, and partly in Birch parish, Fouchers, and Hassels. Seven 
acres and a half of land in this parish belonged to Heyne’s chantry, in Colchester, and 
was named Spicers. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary, is very small. In the south wall there is a 
recess, which seems to have been the burial place of the founder, or some other person 
of eminence. In the middle of it there is a window in the form of a rose, in which 
are several coats of arms: there are also remains of arms in the south window of the 
chancel. There are some of the Kingsmill family buried in the chancel; and in the 
north window there was the figure of an armed knight, with a red cross on his breast, 
lifted up under the arms by two angels, and his helmet taken off by another angel.f 
In 1821 this p&rish contained one hundred and seventy-five, and in 1831 one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven inhabitants. 

OREAT BIRCH. 

This is one of two parishes adjoining to East Thorpe, and to each other, and 

distinguished by the appellations of Great and Little. Both these parishes were 

anciently united in one lordship, styled, ip the court-rolls, the manor of Great and 

Little Birch. The name in ancient records is variously written, Bricceia, Bricia, 

Brithe, Briche; believed from the Saxon word Bjuc, or Bjtig, a bridge, from the bridge 

over the brook here, now called Hickford Bridge. 

Great Birch is about eleven miles in circumference, distant five miles from 
» « 

Colchester, and forty-seven from London.. , 

The soil varies from a dry loam, proper for turnips, to a mixed loam on a*whitisli 

• Arms of Kingsmill. Argent, a chevron, ermines, between three millroyndes, sable, pierced argent; an 
etoile, between two cross crosslets: a chief, ermines, 
f Symonds's Collection, vol. i. fol. 323. 
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clay marl, with some rather heavy land on a brown clay, and this, last bears the 
greatest crops. Nearly the whole of these two parishes are on high ground. 

Edric, and Ingelric, and Uluuin, were the holders of Great Birch at the close of the 
Saxon era; and at the time of the survey it belonged to Eustace, carl of Boulogne, 
and Robert Gemon, holden under them by Hugh and Robert; and it hence came to 
be divided into two manors. The manor of Birch went commonly with that of East 
Thorpe in the Earliest times, and both were holden of the honour of Boulogne. In 
the reign of Richard the First they belonged to Roger Plane; and passed, afterwards 
to William Blund, and to Ralph Gemon, and seem to have passed, by marriage with 
Alice Gemon, to Robert Baynard: they were also in the Peyton family; and in 
1576 belonged to Henry Golding, Esq., who was succeeded by his brother Arthur. 
The next possessor was Edward Ellyot, Esq., whose son and heir was Sir Thomas 
Ellyot, from whom, by purchase or otherwise, this manor of Great Birch, or Britch, 
and a parcel of arable land and wood, called Bayles and Holgatts, passed to Mark 
Mott, B. D., supposed to have been rector of Raine.* On his death, in 1630, he left 
these estates, by will, to his three youngest daughters, who were possessed of them in 
1635. They belonged to Thomas Kemp, clerk, in 1669, and passed afterwards to 
proprietors of the names of Aston, Hene, Mansel, and to Richard Whitfield, Esq. 
The manor-hogse stood two miles north-west from the church, opposite to Gemons, 
or the White House. • 

Birch castle, recorded to have been fortified against Henry the Third, by Sir Ralph 
Gemon, who then held the manor, stood at a short distance south-west from the 
church, where an artificial mount with a trench remain visible; yet an opinion has 
been expressed by Mr. Morant, “ that very probably these are a continuation of the 
stupendous Roman works on Lexden Heath,” which may be traced much further than 
this spot. 1'he manor-house of Birch castle has long since become a mere cottage. 

William k Birches has a mansion about a mile from the church, on the west side 
of the road leading to Layer Cross; it took its name from .a'family sumamed De 
Birche, or Briche. Robert de Briche held lands and tenements here, in 1342, of the 
king, in capite, of his honour of Hugenet, by the service of one rose at the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, and rent for the ward of Dover Cas.tle. It was next in possession of 
the Tey family. WilliamTey died herein 1502; William Tey, his descendant, sold it 
in 1573, to Humphrey Burton, and William Sibthorpe; and in 1605, Chrisjopher 
Sibthorpe died possessed of all the premises, which he left to his two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Anne. It afterwards went through various proprietors to Col. Brown. 

Part.of the land belonging to Layer de la Hay, to Botingham Hall, and other 
estates, extends within the bounds of Great and Little Birch. There are also the 
following estates here: Hill Farm, Beldam’s, or the the Boarded Barp, Holmans, or 

• Newcourt, vol. i. j>. 480. 
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Hammonds, Bullens and Shcmans, Great and Little Helions, Colefields, Bauds 
Barn, Otters and Comockers, Hopsmales, and Armigers. 

The church, which is small, has a shingled spire, and is dedicated to St. Peter. It 
was given to Lee’s priory by Sir Ralph Gernon, to whom the rectory or great tithes 
were appropriated, and a vicarage endowed here.* But great disputes arising between 
the prior and convent, and the vicar, the appropriation to the priory was dissolved, 
and the living reduced to its former state; and at the dissolution it was granted to Sir 
Richard Rich. There were three obits founded in this church, thfe endowments of 
which were Collincroft, Bulverwicks, and Beldham Croft. 

LITTLE BIRCH. 

i.iiili- In the more ancient Saxon times this was distinct from the other parish of Birch, 

' ' and in the possession of a thane named Wluuard; and at the general survey was 

holdcn by Hugh de St. (juintin, in whose family it remained i’or several descents. 
It was afterwards in the possession of the Tcndringf family, from whom it passed to 
the families of Foster J and Golding, and was purchased of Arthur Golding, Esq., by 
John Lord Pctre, who afterwards sold it to Sir John Swinncrton, Knt., of Stanway 
Hall: and in 1720, it was purchased of one of his descendants, by James Round, Esq. 

Ila11 - Little Birch Hall was a very ancient edifice, built chiefly by the Tendring and 

•Golding families, and was ornamented with nine escutcheons of tlieir arms j but in 
1727 and 1728, it was rebuilt by James Round, Esq., and has since been much 
improved by his successors of the same family. 

ll'dt. Parts of Old and New Holt are in this parish. Old -Holt, formerly called a manor, 

belonged Jo the Tcy family, seated at Mark’s Tey Hall. Sir John Haynes, at the 
time of his death, in 1905, held this estate, and also lands and tenements called 
Palmers, Vouchers, and Souchers, which afterwards went to Sir John Shaw. 

churfh. The church is a mere ruin, rpofless, and the walls partly demolished. In Mr. 

Symonds's Collection* there are accounts of several escutcheons of the Swinnertons 
and the Eldreds, who made this their place of burial till the* church became ruinous, 
wlfcn the Eldrcd monuments were removed to Earl’s Colne, where there is a vault 
belonging to the family. 

In 1821 these parishes contained six hundred and sixty-two, and in 1831 seven 
hundred and sixty-four inhabitants. 

* 

EAST DONYLAND. 

• • • 

East Dony- This parish is joined to the eastern extremity of Berechurch, also named West 
Donyland, one of the four out-parisheS within the liberties of the borough of 

• Newcourt, vol. ii. j». 57. 

t Tcmlrmg’s arms. Azure, a fesa, argent, between two cheveroneis, argent and azure. 

I Anns of Foster. Azure, a lion salient, argent; on the dexter paw an escallop. 
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Colchester. The parish of East Donyland is five miles in circumference, and c 11 \ i*. 
contains seven hundred acres of land. It is supposed to have derived its name 
from the Saxon Dunlant, significant of its situation on hilly or high land: the word 
Downs has a similar application in some parts of England. In l)omesday-book it is 
named Dunulanda. It is about three miles from Colchester, and fifty-one from London. 

The land of this parish, except some low grounds, is described as a light loamy Soil, 
sand, with a mixture of gravel.* 

This parish, at the time of the Domesday survey, belonged to Eustace, earl of 
Boulogne, and others; but had, under Edward the Confessor, belonged to Kdric, 

Ingelric, and Moduin. As part of the honour of Boulogne, it descended to the 
heiress of that house, Maud, the wife of King Stephen, who gave it to the abbot 
and convent of St. John, in Colchester, in exchange for the cljurch and tithes 
of Lillechurch, in Kent, which belonged to the abbey. The Queen made this 
grant and exchange at the request of her daughter, Mary, who was a nun, or the 
prioress, of the Benedictine nunnery of Lillechurch. The abbey of St. John 
had successively large grants of land here, till they became possessed of nearly 
the wdiole of the parish, which was seized by the crown, at the dissolution, in 1539; 
and in 1513, King Henry the Eighth granted a twenty-one years’ lease of the site of 
the manor of East Donyland, with appurtenances, to Edward Cole; but before the 
expiration of that lease, Queen Elizabeth, by letters patent, in 15(50, sold the 
reversion of the site, and whole demesnes of this manor of East Donyland, to Sir 
Francis Jobson, and his wife Elizabeth. Bcrechurch, or West Donyland, also sir l'rnmis 
belonged to him, and other great estates, chiefly derived from the spoils of the -,ollsu "' 
monasteries, of which he was a visitor. Sir Francis left these possessions of East 
Donyland, by his will, dated in 1573, first to his second son, with remainder to his 
eldest, then to the third, &c.: and dying in 1573,-j- was succeeded by his second son, 

Edward Jobson, Esq., who married first, Mary, daughter and heiress of Edmund 

* * • 

Markaunt, of Dunham Hall; and second, Mary, daughter 'of John Bode, Esq., 
of Rochford, to whom he was her third husband: he died in 1590, having had three 
children by his second wife, but who all died before him. 1 lift widow married, in 
1595, her fourth husband, Willidm Gray, Esq., who, in her right, enjoyed this 
estate. He was the son of John Gray, of Lincolnshire, by his wile Elizabeth May hew, 

• 

* The average annual produce of bushels jut ;u*re is, wheat, twenty ; barley, twenty-six; oats, thirty-two; 
peas, sixteen. , # 

f Sir Francis, in a manuscript paper, under his own hand, gives an account of his estates, concluding in 
these words:—" My patrimony that was lefte me by my grandfather and my father was forty and five pounds, 
and odd inony, which I sold sythens. I was married to my wyff at the request of the Duke (of Northum¬ 
berland), he proimssing that he wold lielpe me to u manor that iny Lord Wynsor limbic in Staffordshire: being 
dysappoiuted of the stayd manor, he borrowed a good parte of my mony. It* The duke’oweth me above 
600/., bysyds the bold of his children. It’ 1 owe above 1200/.” Penes C. Gray, Armig. 

VOL. I. 3 E ' 
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he was living in Kill, but his wife was dead. His second wife was Mary, widow 
of Nicholas Marshall, Esq. 

In the reign of King Janies the First, Sir John Tonstall bought this estate, and it 
became the property of Joseph Thurston, Esq., in 1C8G. His son, Joseph Thurston, 
Esq., was recorder of Colchester, and married Mary, daughter of Isaac ltebow: he 
had four children, none of whom were married. He died in 1714, and his widow 
having obtained an act of parliament for the sale of part of his estate, for payment of 
his and her own debts, this was purchased by Edmund Raynham, attorney at law, who, 
in 1718, conveyed it to Daniel Bailey, of Colchester; but the demesne lands remained 
in possession of Mrs. Thurston. Both were purchased, in 1730, by Daniel Gauscl, 
Esq., of Low Layton, who greatly improved the house and gardens, which he 
enclosed in a park. He died in 1753, leaving by his wife, sister, of John Ward, Esq., 
William, colonel of the 55th regiment of foot, and Anne, married to the Rev. Dr. Jcbb. 
Rim Row Hedge is a hamlet in this parish, on the western side of the channel, where 

ll,lls ‘' oysters arc preserved in pits formed for that purpose, and from whence they are con¬ 

veyed to Colchester market, London, Cambridge, and other places. 

< inin ii. The church of East Donyland is a small building of some antiquity: it is dedicated 
to St. Lawrence. 

I "scrip- An inscription informs us, that “ Mary Gray lies buried in this church, who died 
July, l<>27, aged fifty-six. Her son, Nicholas Marshall, by her first husband, also 
lies here, together with Elizabeth, his first wife, eldest daughter of Sir John Browne, 
Knt., of Flainberts, in this county.” 

In 1821 this parish contained five hundred and sixty-two, and in 1831 six hundred 
and ninety-two inhabitants. 

WIVENllOE. 

Wivonhoo. This pleasant village occupies the sides and summit of an eminence, forming the 
south-east corner of the hundred of Lexdcn, from another portion of which it is 
separated by the riVer Colne and the Colchester channel. The highest parts of the 
village, and of the parish, command extensive and pleasing prospects down to Mersey 
Island. The last syllabic of the name is supposed to be the Saxon Dou, i. e. rising 
or hilly ground; but the etymology of the preceding portion of the word is not known. 
The name is variously written in records, Wienhou, Wyneho, Wynenho, Wyfenho, 
Soil. Wytenho, \Y ivenhoc, or Wyvenhoo, and sometimes Uvenha. The land here, lying 
partly on the border of the river, is marshy, and frequently under water; but gene¬ 
rally the soil is light and sandy.* 

I 

* The average annual produce of bushels per acre is, wheat, twenty-two j barley, thirty-two; oats, thirty- 
two ; beans, twenty-four. 
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The parish is five miles in circumference. The distance from Colchester is three 
miles and a half, and from London fifty-four. There is a fair here on the 4th of 
September. 

A constant and extensive fishing trade is carried on, especially in oysters and soles, 
which are reckoned the best in the kingdom, and great numbers of dredging boats, 
employed in the oyster trade, arc built and sent out from this place. 

In the Confessor’s reign, Aluric and two freemen held Wivenhoe ; and at the time 
of the Domesday survey, it belonged to Robert Gernon, and became parcel of his 
barony of Stanstead Mountfichct. It was afterwards the property of ihf Batayles, or 
de Batailes; from whom it passed, by marriage, through the Sutton, Walton, and 
Howard families, to John de Vcre, twelfth carl of Oxford of that name. This earl, 
having espoused the Lancastrian interest, was beheaded in 1161 ; and his estates 
being confiscated by Edward the Fourth, Wivenhoe, with other possessions, was 
granted by that monarch to his brother, the duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
the Third. King Henry the Seventh restored the De Veres* to their honours 
and inheritance; and this manor continued in their possession till the prodigality 
of Edward, the seventeenth earl, occasioned it to be sold to Roger Townsliend, Esq., 
who was knighted at sea for his bravery in the engagement with the Spanish Armada.f 
From the Townshends it passed, by sale, to Nicholas Oorscllis, Esq. 

The lord of the manor of Wivenhoe holds a court-leet annually, at which he Wivenhoe. 
regulates the weights and measures, anil appoints constables, See., and hath from its inha¬ 
bitants, in consequence thereof, a common fine of 11*. Si/., and also an exclusive right 
of a ferry to Fingringhoe. The quit-rents of this manor amount to 11/. (I.v. 2d. yearly. 

The manor-house is Wivenhoe Hall, which, together with the greatest part of this 
parish, belongs to Nicholas Ciesar Corscllis, Esq., a captain in the Royal Navy, of 
Loughton, in this county. This seat is pleasantly situated north-west from the 
village: when in possession of the carls of Oxford, it had a fine tower gateway of 
considerable height, which served for a sea-mark. A handsome 'modem white brick 
mansion here is the residence of William Brummell, Esq. This manor extends into 
Greenstcad and Elmstcad, the wastes only of which contained five hundred and 
thirty-eight acres two roods and thiVty-eight’poles, and. were enclosed in 1797. 

The manor of Cockayne extends into Elmstcad and Alresford—seventy-eight acres Cm-kaym-. 
of heath, part or all of Elmstead-heath, being accounted, in an extent made in the.year 
1500, to belong to Cockaynes: three hundred and six acres of arable and pasture 
land, sixteen acres of meadow, eighteen acres of wood, sixty-three acres of marsh,'amt 

* One of these earls made the commftdious mail from \\"nrnlioe-heath into the town ; there having formerly 
been no other than that which leads to lirijrlitliiigsca. 

f Account of the Spanish Invasion, p. Hi, (prefixed to the tapestry hangings of the Hotter of Lords.) by 
1\ Morant, M. A. fol. on.-raved and published by J. Fine, 1739. 
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four messuages; all lying in the said parishes. The greatest part of this manor belongs 
to Nicholas Caesar Corse His, having, at various times, been purchased by the earls of 
Oxford, and former proprietors of Wivenhoc; some part still retains its name of 
Cokyns Ponds’ Farm. The quit-rents of this manor are 1/. f).v. Cxi. Near the 
last-mentioned farm there are two most beautiful ponds, whence it takes its name, 
containing fourteen acres. 

The title of the manor Kelars, or Rebandshide, varied as the name of its possessor 
altered. In the earliest accounts it is styled Uidra Ribaldi, then being in the hands 
of William Itybauld, and described as “all that hide of land* in F.lmstead, with 
appurtenances, called Uidra Ribaldi.” Richard Batayle afterwards purchased it. 
The description in an ancient deed is, “which land the son of Reginald held of me 
in the town Elmstead de Uidra Ribaldi.” The title of it then became the manor of 
Battels, in Elmstead; and some court-rolls yet exist with that title, viz. 36th and 37th 
of Henry the Sixth; and a court was held at Battels, February 10, 1.193, as appears by 
the bailiff's account in 1,19.1. It was then afterwards changed to Battels, alias Kelars, 
in Elmstead, as appears by a court held in the 32d of Henry the Sixth, and bailiffs 
account in the 14th of Henry the Eighth. The title of Kelars was derived from 
James Kelar, the former possessor of Mr. W. Watford’s estate, he lately being the 
lord’s tenant for the greatest part of the manor. The ancient, name of Uidra Ribaldi 
was still retained by corruption, Rebandys-hidc, or Rebandsidc, i. e. the hide of land 
of William Rybauld. There are court-rolls of the manor of Cockayne and Kelars 
held separately from, although now jointly with, the manor of Wivenhoc, in the time 
of Henry the Seventh and Eighth: and extents of the manor of Wivenhoe, Kelars, 
CoekaynC, &c., in the -Kith of Edward the Third, and 10th of Henry the Seventh, 
setting forth the*tenants and estates belonging to each manor, the latter corresponding 
with the account of the present day. The quit-rents of it have not as yet been 
correctly ascertained, on account'of the recent enclosure of Elmstead-heath. All the 
fines in these manors Are at the will of the lord. 

In the year 1433 the manor of Wivenhoe, with divers manors, lands, and tenements, 
were conveyed, by‘grant, from John Sweyn, to John, earl of Oxford, and Elizabeth 
his wife; and in 1583, Sir Roger Townsfiend bought the manor of him, from whom 
Nicholas Corsellis, ancestor of its present owner, bought it in 1(557. The manor of 
Layer Niamey belongs to this family, and a branch of it has usually resided there: but 
Wivenhoe Hall has always been the family mhnsion. An inscription in the church of 
the 'former place records, that an ancestor of this family claims to be the first person 
who introduced the art of printing into this country: this right is not, according to 
Mr. Ames, satisfactorily made out. But since this author wrote, the case of Miller v. 


* A hide is a hundred acres. 
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Taylor (reported in the fourth vol. p. 2303 of Burrows’s Reports,),was agitated, 0 h a r. 
where all matters connected in any way with this art were canvassed most strictly, ——— 
and where it. is broadly stated, and proved by a document from Oxford, that one 
Frederic Corsellis was the first person who introduced it. 

Zealger Corsellis of Roussilier, in Flanders, by his wife, Joyce Vanaker, had Family «f 
Nicholas Corsellis, the ancestor of the family of this name in England. He married < ors, lh “' 
Susan, daughter and coheiress of Peter Baldo, Merchant, of Leyden, in Holland, by 
whom he had two sons: James and Nicholas. James Corsellis, Esq., succeeded his 
father on his decease in 1670, and married the daughter of Peter Fountain, of London, 
by whom he had Nicholas. Nicholas, the brother of James Corsellis, married Martha, 
daughter of Maurice Thompson, Esq., sister of .1 ohn Thompson, Esq., and aunt of M au- 
rice, created Lord Haversham, and had by her Nicholas, John, and Charles, who died in 
infancy. Nicholas Corsellis next succeeded to the family inheritance; but whether 
this Nicholas was the brother or son of James cannot be ascertained. He was 


educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, and was a barrister of Lincoln’s-Inn. He married 
Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Richard Taylor, Esq., of Chiswick, and had by her 
Nicholas, born at Wivenhoe in 1697, Martha, who died unmarried, and Elizabeth, mar¬ 
ried to Captain James Kettle, one of the senior brothers of the Trinity House. Nicho¬ 
las Corsellis, Esq., on the death of his father, in 1727, succeeded to the inheritance. 

He was educated, as his father had been, at Lincoln College, where he took the 
degree of bachelor of law. In 1711 he married Frances, daughter of Sir CVsar 
Child, Bart., by whom he had two sons: Nicholas, and Nicholas Caesar. On his 
decease, in 1761, Wivenhoe Hall descended to his eldest son, and the younger had 
the estate of Layer Marncy. Nicholas Corsellis, Esq., married Mary, the second 
daughter of Thomas flooded, Esq., by whom he had a numerous family. 

Wivenhoe park is partly in this and partly in the parish of Grcenstead; it occupies wiv. nii,,. 
an estate formerly belonging to the Berilf family, and was,converted into a handsome l lrk -' 
seat by Isaac Martin Rebow, Esq. 

'I’lie mansion-house is a spacious and handsome building, within the bounds of 
Wiverdioe parish: it is the seat of lieutenant-general Rebow. 

There arc many good houses' in Wivenhoe, of which a large mansion formerly Caiitain 
belonging to Matthew Martin, Esq. deserves to be noticed. This gentleman was one M ;irt i n . 
of the representative burgesses for Colchester in the second parliament of King 
George the First, and the second 6f King George the Second, and also deputy- 
lieutenant, and a justice of peace for the county. In early life he was a captain 
in the East India Company’s service, in which he acquired great renown, and had 
a patent of arms granted in 1722, wherein is set forth, that he descended from the 
family of Martin, of Saffron Walden, whose arms were: or, three pallets, azure; on a 
chief, gules, as many martlets, or. And for a crest: a martin proper, passant. And 
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it is further set forth, that he was commander of the ship Marlborough, belonging to 
the United East India Company, which lie defended three days successively against 
three French ships of war, and brought her safe to Fort St. George: her cargo was 
valued at 200,000/. For this great service he had a reward of 1,000/., and a gold 
medal set round with twenty-four large diamonds, and the Company assigned him the 
fid lowing arms: argent, three pallets, gules; on a chief, azure, as many martlets, or, 
with a canton of the second, charged with the medal presented to him by the East India 
Company, proper. And for the crest, on a wreath of colours, a martin supporting 
a cannon erected, all proper. On the medal, the arms of the East India Company are 
enamelled, being: quarterly, argent., a cross, gules; in the dexter canton the arms of 
England. On the reverse, this inscription: “ The English United East India 
Company rewarded Captain Matthew Martin, commander of the Marlborough, with 
this jewel, and 1,000/. sterling, for defending his ship in India three days successively 
against three French ships of war, and bringing her safe to Port St. George.” Captain 
Matthew Martin died in 1749. He married Sarah, daughter of Captain Samuel Jones, 
Esq., by whom he had many children. 

Sir Barlholomy» Bourchicr, at the time of his death, in 1408, held lands and tene¬ 
ments here called Swains. Riddles is a farm, formerly belonging to William Gil- 
berd, Esq., and Blossoms Farm was formerly a wood. 

Wivenhoc is mentioned in records as one of those lordships in which the feudal 
law of marcheat, or iwarchct, was established; * which was a fee paid to the lord of the 
manor for permission to marry. 

'Flic church is an ancient Gothic building having a nave and two side-aisles, with a 
square embattled tower, containing five bells. It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
In the chapel of 8t. John the Baptist, in this church, a chantry was founded in 1413, 
by Robert Newport, John Tyroll, and others, and endowed with considerable 
possessions, for two chaplains to, sing mass. A stone on the floor of the church 
bears the antique figv/ios of a man and woman, in brass, with an inscription, which is 
very much defaced; we, however, learn from it, that “ Here, under this marble, rest 
tht- bodyes of the noble Lord William Beaumont, Knt., Viscount Beaumont, and 
Lord Bardolfe, which William, lifter the ilatural course of all earthly creatures—■” 
The rest is wanting. Against the wall of the chancel a marble monument bears the 
following inscription: 

* We learn that one Itieliarcl Burro held a messuage in this manor, on condition that if he should wish to 
marry flis daughter to a freeman out. of the township, he should pay to the lord of the manor the nuirUitgiim , 
or fee for permission to do so; but if he chose to marry her to any one who belonged to the township, he 
should he free from murila^ium, or miinhel. “ Kiel Burre tciiuit iimnii inessuagiuni. El debet fallagium, 
sectam curia’, el merthtt hoc modo; quod si maritarc voluerit tiliam suatu cum iptodam lihero homiiic extra 
villain fatriut parent domitii pro maritagin. Kt si earn maritaverit alicui custumariu villa 1 , nihil dabit pro 
maritagio extenta munerii de Wivenho.”— lb Ed. II. & IS sec. 10. Ed. III. This disgraceful custom is said 
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“ Near this lies the body of Elizabeth, daughter of C. Lind, D.D., and wife of Captain Wil¬ 
liam liorthwick, of the R.R. of Artillery. She was a sincere Christian, and her faith influenced 
and directed her practice. She lived esteemed, honoured, and beloved, and died lamented by 
all who knew her. Obiit May 2, 1764, setat. 29. 

“ Virtue and nature lent her every charm I Death, though a tyrant, sighed to give the blow, 

That could the judgment please or passions warm: I And owned she left lew equals here below.” 

In 1821 this parish contained one thousand two hundred and eighty-seven, and in 
1831 one thousand seven hundred and fourteen inhabitants. 

STANWAY. 

This is a pleasant and fruitful part of the county, the surface considerably varied, 
•and much of the soil a good turnip land; yet some of it lies low anti is heavy.* The 
parish is nine miles in circumference; containing six thousand acres, a considerable 
portion of which is woodland. 

The name is Saxon, compounded of Stan, a stone, and ffleg, a way, Stoneway, a 
name commonly applied by the Saxons to the Roman roads, either so named from 
stones erected upon them to mark the distances from one mile to another, or from 
their having been paved with stones. In a charter of King John, the great road from 
which this parish is named, is called, “Calceu qui tend'd deSlerteford versus Co/cesir ’’’— 
the causeway which leads from Storteford towards Colchester; that is, from Stortford, 
through Dunmow, Braintree, Coggcshall, and Stanway, to Col Chester.f This district 
is supposed to have been formerly divided into two parishes; for there is not only part 
of a second church standing, but the names of Stanwey Magna, and Stanwey Parva, 
frequently occur in records : the former being the southern part of the present parish, 
and the latter that which is by the London road: yet if they were distinct, it must 
have been before the year 136(1, for, from that time, the presentations have been to 
Great Stanway, with the chapel of Albright, or of Little S tap way, annexed: | and 

for a long time these names have been considered as applicable" (o two different 

• 

to have originated among the Scots, and was at first still more oppressive: “ Turpis Scotorum veUrum con- 
suetudo, qua territorii dominos vassalli sponsam prim ft noctc comprimeret, floremque csirperet pudicilia*.”— 
Spelman. It is said to have been instituted by king EvenA, who is placed, in Scottish annals, as contem¬ 
porary with the age of Augustus; and was by Malcolm III., a. d. 1080, commuted to the paying of a fee, 
fixed at a mark of silver, whence the term marchcta is said to have originated. In Scotland it was not only 
the vassals that were subject to this iniquitous law; it extended also even to the thane and the comes. In the 
old Scottish laws wc find specified the exact Hum of the •marchcta paid by each rank : that for the daughter of 
a comes was twelve cows, or their value; for a thane, two cows, or twelve shillings ; for a freeman, one cow, 05 
six shillings. From Scotland the custom passed into several parts of England; but docs not appear to have 
prevailed generally. See Spelinan. Gloss, v. Afarcheta. 

* The average annual produce of bushels per acre is, wheat, twenty; barley, twenty-four; oats, thirty-two. 

f The bridge on the London road, between Copfordand Stanway, is called, in records, Emplord-bridge, alias 
Stanway-bridge. 

X In three presentations it is called Alburston. 
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hamlets only. The village is four miles west from Colchester, and forty-eight miles 
from London. There is a fair here on the 23rd of April. 

There were found here, in the year 1704, on the south side of the London road, a 
number of large bones, vertebrae and tibiae, with their joints, lying in a stratum of 
sea-sand and small shells. This bed was about a yard thick, and above it, another of 
ooze, or river mud, of three inches in thickness, over which were several veins of 
yellow sand, gravel, and mould; the tibiae were much corroded, but the other bones 
perfectly well polished.* 

In Edward the Confessor’s time, this lordship belonged to Earl Harold, who 
afterwards ascended the throne: but upon his overthrow by William duke of 
Normandy, it became the property of that usurper. It was, at that time, very 
extensive, including not only the parish of Stanway, but also one of the Layers, 
and Lesscnden, or Lexden. There are seven manors, or reputed manors, in this 
parish. 

Stanway manor-house is on the south side of the London road, near the brook, and 
Bcllhousc, which goes along with it, is about half way between the two churches. 
It remained in the crown till the reign of King Henry the Second, when it was 
granted to Homo de St. Clare, whose only daughter was married to William dc 
Langvallei, who was warden of the forest of Essex in the reign of King Richard the 
First, and also of King John, who made him keeper of Colchester Castle; in which 
he was succeeded, on his death in 1210, by his son William, father of another 
William, who, by his ^ife, daughter of Alan Basset, had an only daughter, named 
llawisc, who brought the manors of Stanway and Lexden to her husband, John 
de Burgh, son and heir of Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent. This manor of 
Stanway waft afterwards given to Thomas de Belhous, seneschal of Ponthieu, son 
of Sir Theobald Belhous. This family seems to have been originally of Cambridge¬ 
shire, of which county Sir Thomas dc Belhous was sheriff from 1281 to 1288. He 
was a benefactor ‘to the canons of Barnewell, and afterwards, upon some offence, 
became their enemy. Sir Thomas de Belhous, who resided at Stanway, had by his 
wife Flora, or Florcntia, three sons, John, Nicholas, and William. Nicholas, seated 
at Alvcley, gave name to tlie manor ol Bellhoflse there. John, the eldest son, was a 
knight banneret,! and married Isabcll, daughter of William Fitzwarinc, by Alice, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir John Hardell, who brought him the manor of Whetlegh, 
in Raleigh, and died without surviving children: but Sir John marrying to his second 
wife, Alice Baynard, had by her Sir Thomas, who succeeded him, and also a daughter 
Isalda, who became the wife of John Castclayne, Esq. Sir Thomas Belhous died 

* Gough's Additions to tin: Britannia, vol. ii. p. o<J. 

t He is recorded in the list of those knights who attended King Edward the First in his wars, ns may be 
seen on the original roil at Oxlord. 
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without surviving children, in 1375, holding the manor of Stunway,of Sir Walter 
Fitz waiter, lord of Lexden, by service of a pair of gilt spurs, or sixpence. His next 
heir was his cousin Margaret, daughter of John Castclayn, Esq.: she was married to 
Robert Knivet, Esq., second son of Sir John Knivct, made lord chancellor of England 
in 1373, and brought him the manor of Stanway, with other estates. He sold 
Stanvvay to John Doreward, and dying in 1419, left by his wife, Margaret, Thomas 
Knivct, Esq., his son and heir, who, by his wife Eleanor, daughter of John Doreward, 
had John, his son, who succeeded him on his death in 1158. lie held the manor of 
Great Stan way, which continued in the same family, passing to Thomas Knivct, Esq., 
and to Edward, the last male heir,* when it went to his daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was married to Sir John Rainsforth, but died without children, in 1507: and her next 
heirs were her cousins, Elizabeth and Thomsine Clopton, and Katharine Hoyden; but 
her mother, Katharipe, survived her many years, and enjoyed this manor. After her 
husband, Edward Knivet's death, she was married to Thomas Bonham, Esq., and 
had, to her third husband, John Barnabee. After her death, in 1535, her cousins 
succeeded, but .afterwards her son, Thomas Bonham, by her second husband, came to 
a moiety of the estate, residing at Stanway Hall, the other moiety being in Francis 
Clopton, Esq. Thomas Bonham, the younger, died in 1532, possessed not only 
of this, but of other great estates, leaving, by Catherine, daughter of Henry 
Lord Marncy, the first peer of that family, a son William, who married Frances, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas Tey, by whom he had Thomas, his successor 
at Stanway Hall: who, by bis wife, sister of Edmund Bocking, Esq., had George, his 
eldest son, and William, a merchant in London, j From the Bonham family a moiety 
of this manor seems to have passed, in 1596, to William Docker, and soon afterwards 
the whole of it became the property of William Nutbrown, who died*in 1588, holding 
the manor of Stanway, Belhouse, Hawis, and Bastards, of the earl of Sussex, as 
of his manor of Lexden, by military service, and* the r«yit of a pair of gilt spurs. 
William, his son and successor,'in 1001, sold the manors of Stnnwny and Belhouse to 
John Swinnerton, Esq., afterwards knighted. Thomas, his father was citizen of 
London, and son of Richard Swinnerton, of Oswestry, in Shropshire, of the ancient 
and noble family of the Swinnertdn’s, of SVinnerton,.in Staffordshire, formerly peers 
of the realm, and summoned to parliament in 1337. Sir John, as his father had been, 
was a merchant-tailor in London: he was also sheriff in 1(>02, and lord mayor of 
London in 1612. In his youth he travelled into Spain, and acquired the character of 
an accomplished gentleman; becoming an eminent wine merchant, he served Quct'n 
Elizabeth with all her wines, anti getting the sole management of the wine-license 


• Knivet’s arms. Argent, a bend within a bordure engrailed, sable ; an annulet fo* difference. 
\ Bonham’s arms. Gules, a chevron engrailed between three crosses patt6, filch*. 
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office into his power, accumulated a great estate. Sir John had four sons and three 
daughters, and died in 1616. Henry, his eldest son, was seated at Stanway Hall, and 
dying without children, as well as his two next succeeding brothers, Richard and 
Robert, the estate descended to Thomas Swinnerton, Esq.,* the fourth son, who sold 
the manor of Stanway to John Littlebury, and in 163.'), it had become the property of 
Sir Henry Calthorpe, attorney of the court of wards, who gave it to his daughter in 
marriage. This estate was afterwards purchased by John Hopwood, a dissenting 
minister, and continued in his family till John Hopwood sold it to Sir Richard 
Hopkins, Knt., who, dying intestate, his next heir was his brother-in-law, Sir Edward 
Bellamy, Knt., alderman of London, who settled these estates, in marriage, with one 
of his daughters, upon Maurice Johnson. 

Stanway Ilall stands pleasantly by the side of the road from Colchester to Maldon. 
It was once a stately structure, raised out of the ruins of an older .erection by Sir John 
Swinnerton, but a great part of it was again pulled down by Captain Thomson; it had 
several large fish ponds and a park : it is now the residence of S. Green, Esq. 

'I’he mansion-house of Olivers is rather more than two miles south-east from the 
church, in a retired but agreeable situation. It derives its name from the family of 
Olivers: for John, son of Ralph, who was son of Oliver, lived here in the reign of 
King Henry the Third, and, in 1284, claimed certain lands in Stanway, of the abbot 
of Colchester;’ to whose house Jordan, son of Oliver, made a grant of lands in 
1302: and Joan,f the only daughter of John Olivers, by marriage, conveyed this 
estate to William Doreward, of Bocking, Gent., where he lived in the reign of Henry 
the Third. John Doreward was his son and heir, who died in 1420: it seems to 
have continued in this family till 1495, and soon afterwards was in the possession of 
Edward Knivet,*Esq., who held it at the time of his decease, in 1501. It w'as 
afterwards successively in the possession of Margery, Thomas, and Robert Naunton, 
and passed to a family of paxon origin, named Eldred, whose ancestor was Mr. John 
EUlred, an eminent* merchant and navigator, whose voyage to Tripoli, in Syria, and 
Babylon in 1583, is inserted in Richard Hacklyt’s Collection of Voyages. His picture 
has been preserved in the great parlour of Olivers, and also a painting of his ship, 
remarkable in having four masts. His Eldest soil, John, was an eminent merchant; 
and after residing a considerable time in foreign countries, came and settled at 
Colchester, of which borough he was alderman, and one of the bailiffs in the 7th and 
21st years of King James the First. He purchased Olivers, and lived in the latter part 
of his life in Little Birch Hall, the church of which becoming ruinous, he and the 
patroness jointly repaired; and dying in 1646, was buried there, from whence a 


• Arras of Swinnerton. Argent, a cross forme e, fleurie, sable, within a bordure engrailed, gules. 
| Oliver’s arms. Krmine, three chevrons, sable. 
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monument erected to his memory was removed to Earl’s Colne, whgn this church 
again became ruinous.* John, his son, was a collector of the sequestrations for this 
country, in 1645, and employed in similar affairs. This family intermarrying with 
the families of Harlackenden, Grimston, Barefoot, Wale, Andrews, and Rawstorn, 
continued in possession of Olivers till a late period. 

The manor of Gosbecks is in the south-east of the parish, and in the reign of King 
Henry the Third belonged to Roger de Gospeck, who, in 1254, sustained an action 
at law against John de Burgh and others, about the common of pasture belonging to 
this estate, consisting of four hundred acres of heath in Stanway, of which they had 
dispossessed him; this trial took place at Chelmsford before the justices itinerant, and 
the defendants were fined for their trespass. Soon afterwards this estate came into 
the possession of John de Burgh, who gave it to St. John’s Abbey, in Colchester. It 
continued in the possession of that house till their suppression, when it was granted to 
Thomas Audley, lord chancellor. Afterwards it became the property of Robert 
Barker, Esq., who died in 1618, and was succeeded by his son, Bestney Barker; and 
of that family it was purchased by Knox Ward, clarencicux king at arms, who was 
succeeded by his son. 

The manor of Shrebb lies also in the south-east of the parish, extending to the 
liberty of Colchester, and is partly in the parishes of Lexden and St. Mary’s. In 1405, 
John Doreward, Esq., held these lands called Shrebb, Hawse, Kirton, and Pcrmonters, 
in Stanway and Colchester. Permonters is so called from a family, some of which were 
bailiffs of Colchester in the reign of Henry the Third. John Doreward was succeeded 
by Edward Knivet in these possessions, followed, in 1517, by Margery Hobart. That 
part of Shrebb, which lies on the south side of the road from Colchester to Maldon, 
was formerly a wood; but was purchased by Thomas Blacknlan, and by him 
converted into a farm of more than one hundred acres, which he, before his decease, 
sold to Mr. Philip Havens, of Colchester. Shrebb is npt now reckoned a manor. 
That part of Shrebb which is in Lexden and St. Mary’s parishes, passed from the 
Rich family to those of Shaw and Johnson. 

Abbots is a manor lying in the north part of the parish, and also partly in Lexden: 
it was parcel of the possessions df the abfcey of Wakham Holy Cross; but by whom 
given is not known. Upon.the suppression, King Henry the Eighth granted this 
manor to Sir Francis Jobson, and others. It was in the possession of the Sabers, of 
Colchester: descended, as Boucher’s Hall, in Aldham, did, to Robert, Lord Romney, 
and was purchased of him by Thomas White, Esq.; but it is now only a small fartn, 
part of the demesnes having been bought off from it and annexed to other estates. 

The rectory is a manor, and hath a court-baron, with seven or eight tenants free 
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BOO :ii L and customary* whose <[uit rents amount to 11s. 6d. per annum, and the customary • 
fines are at the will of the lord. 

White *"’ ^ various estates in this parish, Bastards, the Whitehart estate, the Beacon Farm, 

Hart, &c. and Itichers, belonged to William Bonham, Esq., in 1/533, and to Sir Thomas Tey, 
in 1510. An estate called Chambers, from an ancient owner of that name, is 
partly in Stanway and partly in Birch. 

orr.it The church of Great Stanway is a ruin, but it is apparent, from what remains, that 

S it originally consisted of a nave and two side aisles, with a stately square tower, 
i.ittlc The other church, by the London road, is small, with a wooden turret, containing 

churciu three bells. This is believed to be the chapel of St. Albright, or more properly, as 
written in St. John’s Great Register, St. -dithelbyrth, the name of the Saxon saint to 
whom it is dedicated. In the interior it has a neat and comfortable appearance, and 
inscription. an inscription at the west end informs us, that “ this church .was enlarged, anno 
domini 182(5, by means of subscriptions amounting to 31(5/., and a grant of 50/. from 
the Society for Building and Enlarging of Churches. In consequence of the aforesaid 
grant, fifty sittings, in the body of the west end, have been added, all which seats 
are free.” 

cirniiry. A chantry was founded on the south side of Stanway Church by John Doreward, 
Esq., who died in 1420; it was to pray for the souls of his father and mother, of 
Katharine, late wife of his uncle, John Oliver, and of Sir Thomas Belhousc, and 
Robert Knivet. lie endowed it with 7/. a year, payable out of Shrebb-wood, of 
Belhousc, and of Olivers. 

Parsonage The parsonage house is near the church, with about eighty acres of glebe lands. 

Population. 1° 1821 this parish contained four hundred and seventy-nine, and in 1831 six 

hundred and sixtj-five inhabitants. 

COPFOKl),. COPliFORD, OH COPTFORD. 

t'opforii! .This parish lies partly on the road from Colchester to London, and extends in 
length about five miles, but is of an irregular figure, being, in some parts of it, not 
quite one mile in breadth ; the circumference about thirteen miles. Much of the 
land lies low, and the soil is gravelly.* 

The name is formed from the Saxon Cop and l-’ops, head or chief ford; supposed 
to liaye been understood of the ford over the brook that crosses the road. Mr. 
Ambrose, of Copford, sinking a deep well observed the following strata; from the 
suVtaoe to the depth of ten feet was sand and water, giving undoubted indication of a 
firmer substance below; this proved to be marl, ’of the thickness of about ten 
yards, when a vein of stone occurred, but the water flowed in such abundance, that 
the attempt to proceed proved considerably difficult, and was relinquished. 

♦ Average annual produce per acre s wheat, twenty ; barley, thirty-two; oats, thirty-six bushels. 
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Gopford is four miles S. W. from Colchester, and forty-seven from London. 

There are two manors. The manor-house of Copford-hall, the seat of J. Haynes 
Harrison, Esq., is a handsome mansion, north from the church, and very near to it. 
The grounds are pleasant, and ornamented with several pieces of water. 

This manor was the property of the bishops of London, from a remote period to 
the Conquest; at which time William the Conqueror gave some parts of it to Robert 
Gernon. Bishop 'Bonner resided here at som'e period of his life; and there is a 
shady walk which ’leads to the church, said to have been raised by him, about three 
feet high, for the convenience of the parishioners. After the death of the bishop 
this manor went to the crown, where it remained till 1009, when it was granted, by 
King James the First, in free and common soccage, to John Argent, D.D , and John 
Philips, grocer, both of London; and four or five years after, they sold it to Edward 
Mountjoy, Gent., whose son, Allen Mountjoy, Esq., dying in 1024, was buried in this 
church, having before his decease sold the manor and estate to John Haynes, Esq., son 
of John Haynes, Esq., of Old Holt, by Mary Mitchell, his wife. John, the purchaser of 
this estate, married Mary, daughter of Robert Thornton of Nottingham, by whom he had 
Robert and Hezekiah. Robert died in 1057, of a sickness so infectious, that it was 
fatal to all the persons employed to put him into his coffin. On his decease, Hezekiah, 
his brother, became possessed of this estate. He was much employed in the civil 
wars, being major-general. He married Anne, widow of Mr. Bushel, a Turkey 
merchant, and daughter of Thomas Smithby, Esq., sadler to King Charles the First; 
he had John, Hezekiah, Thomas, James, and Anne, who was second wife of John 
Cox, Esq., of Coggcshall, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and of Gray’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law: also another daughter, named Mary, who died unmarried. Heze¬ 
kiah died on his return from India, unmarried. Thomas married-the daughter of 
Colonel William Cook, of Great Chishull, and 'had John and Jane. James died a 
bachelor. John, the eldest son and heir of Major-general Haynes, married Mary 
daughter of Thomas Bowes, Esq., of Great Bromley Hall, Uy’ whom he had John 
and Hezekiah. John, the eldest son, married Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Powel, rector of St. Mary’s, Colchester, but died without children, in 1713, leaving 
this and other estates to his brother, Hezekiah Haynps, Esq.,* from whom it came 
to the’present family. On the site of Copford Hall, is said to have formerly been a 
nunnery. 

Bottingham, or Boddingham Hall, is# a manor on the southern side of the parish; 

it is believed to have been originally a distinct hamlet belonging to the crown and 

at the time of the survey was among the encroachments made on the king’s demesnes, 

> 

* Haynes’ arms. Argent, three crescents barry undlc, azure and gules. Crest: a stork rising, proper. 
This coat was confirmed to Nicholas Haynes, of Reading, fourth son of Richard Haynes, of Heading, by 
R. Cook, clarcncicux, 1578. 
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by Hugh de Montford. In Domesday it is named Betingham, and thence its ancient 
possessors took their surname of Bottingham, which has been retained by the estate. 
The ancient possessors of this family on record, are, William de Bottingham, Hugh, 
and Hubert de Bottingham, the son of Richard.* Sir William Gernon and William 
de Oldholt, also occur. From the Bottinghams it passed, probably by marriage, 
into the ancient family of Tey, seated at Marks Tey and Layer de la Hay. Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Tey, dying without children, it came into the Neville family; 
for Marmaduke Neville, Esq., fourth son of Richard Neville Lord Latimer, had 
married Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Thomas Tey, and he died in 154*5. in 
1685 this estate had become the property of Francis Butler, Esq., of Grays Inn? 
on whose death, in 1727, it came to his nephew, Ambrose Mandeville, Esq., who 
conveyed it to his son, Valentine Mandeville, of whom it was purchased in the same 
year, by Mrs. Mary Webster; and by her will devised to her son-in-law, Charles 
Grey, Esq. 

Part of the Old Holt estate is in this parish; and Marscots and Fullers are estates 
partly in this parish and partly in Aldham and Marks Tey: also, between the London 
and Colne roads, are the estates of Bulbeks, belonging to Earl Hardwicke; the 
Gatehouse farm; Howchins and Chippcts; Hole farm; and Homestalls. 

Lands and tenements in this parish, called soft Beddes and Petty Crofts, were 
holdeu rtf the? manor of Copford, by Edward Fabyan, Esq., in the year 1561. 

The church is on the south of Copford Hall, .it a short distance. The walls are 
of unusual thickness, the whole building having been originally covered with an arch, 
some remains of which are yet to be seen, especially in the chancel, which is also 
distinguished by having the east end of a semicircular form. There is a nave and 
south aisle, which, with the chancel, arc kept in very good repair, through the care 
and munificence of the successive owners of the Hall; and in 16U0 it was completely 
repaired at the charge of the parishioners ; on which occasion, as the workmen were 
preparing the walls fur white-washing, it was discovered that very good paintings of 
the Crucifixion, of St. Peter’s mother-in-law lying sick of a fever, of Mary Magdalen, 
And other subjects,.had been covered over with whiting. 

The doors are covered with ornamental flourishes of iron work, and under these 
may yet be seten the remains of a kind of tanned skins, thicker than parchment, 
which are traditionally recorded to have been the skins of Danes, who broke into and 
robbed this church. 

•• A charitable donation was made to the poor of this parish by one of the Mountjoy 
family; it consists of two tenements, with an orchard, about half way between the 
church and parsonage-house. Owing to’ some fault in the conveyance, or from neglect, 


Bottingbam’s arms. Argent, an eagle displayed, vert; collared and membred, gules. 
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this benefaction had been some time lost, but was recovered and. conveyed to c 11A r. 
John Dane, D.D., then rector, and to his successors for ever, in trust, the rents — 
to be divided yearly among such poor housekeepers as receive no relief from the 
parish. 

Edmund Bonner, bishop of London, of infamous memory, was in possession of Bishop 
this manor, and resided a considerable time at Copford Hall. He was born at *’ 
Hanley, in Worcestershire, and generally supposed to be the natural son of a priest 
named Savage, the natural son of Sir John Savage, of Clifton, in the same county. Strype, 
however, says he was positively assured that Bonner was the legitimate offspring of 
a poor man, who lived in a cottage known to this day, by the name of Bonner’s Place. 

About 1512, he entered as student of Broadgate Hall, in Oxford; and in 1519 he 
was admitted bachelor of the canon and civil law. About the same time he took 
orders, and obtained, some preferment in the diocese of Worcester. In 1526 he 
was created doctor of canon law. Having now acquired the character of a shrewd 
politician and civilian, he was soon distinguished by Cardinal Wolsey, who, made him 
his commissary for the faculties, and heaped upon him a variety of church prefer¬ 
ments. He possessed at one time, the livings of Blayden and Cherry Burton, in 
Yorkshire; Ripple, in Worcestershire; East Dereham, in Norfolk; was prebend of 
St. Paul’s, and archdeacon of Leicester. Bonner was with the cardinal at Cawood, 
when he was arrested for high treason. After the death of that minister, he soon 
insinuated himself into the favour of Henry the Eighth, who made him one of his 
chaplains, and employed him in several embassies, especially to the pope. In 1532 
he was sent to Rome with Sir Edward Kame, to answer for the* king, whom his 
holiness had cited to appear in person, or by proxy. In 1533' he was again 
despatched to pope Clement VII., at Marseilles, upon the excommunication of King 
Henry on account of his divorce. On this occasion he threatened the pope, with so 
much resolution, that his holiness talked of burning him alive, or throwing him into 
a caldron of melted lead; upon which Bonner thought fit to decamp. His infalli¬ 
bility did not foresee that the man whom he thus threatened was destined to burn 
heretics in England. In 1538, being ambassador at the court v of France, he was 
nominated bishop of Hereford; but before consecration was translated to the see of 
London, and enthroned in 1540. Henry the Eighth died in 1547, while Bonner was 
on an embassy to Charles V. During this reign he was constantly zealous in his oppo¬ 
sition to the pope; and, to pjjease the' king, favoured the Reformation; but on the 
accession of young Edward, he refused to take the oath of supremacy, and* was 
committed to the Fleet; however, he soon Uiought fit to promise obedience to the 
laws, and was accordingly released. He continued to comply with the reformation, 
but with such manifest neglect and reluctance, that he was twice reprimanded by the 
privy council; and in 1549, after a long trial, was committed to the Marshalsea, and 
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deprived of Jiis bishopric. The succeeding reign gave him ample opportunity of 
revenge. Mary was scarcely seated on the throne, before Bonner was restored to 
his bishopric; and soon after appointed vicegerent and president of the convocation. 
From tins time he became the chief instrument of papal cruelty; and is said to have 
condemned no less than two hundred protestants to the flames in the space of three 
years. Nor was this monster of a priest more remarkable for his cruelty than his 
impudence. When Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, he had the insolence to 
meet her, with the rest of the bishops, at Highgate. But, in the second year of her 
reign, refusing to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy, he was again deprived, 
and committed to the Marshalsea, where he died in 1659, after ten years’ conflnement. 
There cannot be a stronger instance of the comparative lenity of the protestant church, 
than its suffering this miscreant to die a natural death. Several pieces were pub¬ 
lished under his name. 

In 1821 this parish contained five hundred and ninety-two, and in 1831 six hundred 
and eleven inhabitatns. 


ALDIIAM. 

On the north, this parish is almost wholly bounded by the river Colne; on the 
south, part of it crosses the road from London to Colchester, and takes in some of 
the great field belonging to Marks Tey Hall. The forty-sixth milestone on the 
London road is in Aldham. 

The name is formed from the Saxon a!i>, and pam, Old Village. It is four miles 
in circumference, lies high, and its soil is compounded of various loams.* The 
distance west from Colchester is seven miles; north-east from Coggeshall, six; and 
from London, forty-seven miles. A fair is held here on Easter-Tuesday, and another 
on the first of November. 

In Edward the Confessor’s reign, Aldham was in possession of Levena; Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux/fntither to the Conqueror, held it at the time of the survey; and 
under him it was holden by Beatrix his sister, the wife of Alberic de Vere, ancestor 
of the noble family of the De Veres, earls of Oxford, the head of whose barony was 
Castle Iledingham; on which-account tfiis estate* has been always holden as of that 
honour. 

TJicre are two manors in this parish. The mansion-house of Aldham Hall is 
nearly a mile south-east from the church. 'This estate was holden under the De 
Veivs. soon after the Conquest, by a family named De Merk; who also possessing 
the adjoining parish, it was from them named Merits, or Marks Tey. In 1285, 
William de Wiggeton held this manor of Andrew de Merk; John de Wiggeton was 


• Annual average produce per acre: wheat, twenty-two j barley, thirty j oata, thirty-two bushels. 
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his son. William de Goldington next succeeded, as holding of the heirs of John de 
Merk, whose family retained possession, till 1358, when it again went to the family of 
De Vere till 1360, when it passed to Robert Tey, in whose family it remained 
till 1595. Aldham Hall was in the possession of Charles Cornwallis, Esq., the 
second son of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, knighted in 1603, and treasurer of the house¬ 
hold to Henry, Prince of Wales. He was the ancestor of the Earls Cornwallis. 

It next went to the family of Glascock. Edward Glascock was possessed of the 
manor in 1635,* and afterwards Harry and William; and in 1722, Thomas White, 
Esq., grandson of Sir Stephen White, Knt., of Hackney, bought this estate of 
William Glascock, Esq. His seat was at Tattingston Place, in Suffolk; he died 
in 1742, and Thomas, his son, succeeded to his possessions, f 

Aldham-hou, or Hoo-place, is a capital mansion in this parish, which, for a con¬ 
siderable time, was the seat of the Glascock family. The Saxon word pou signifies 
hill, which agrees with the situation of this house; it stands on the highest ground 
in the parish. It is an ancient building of brick, with bay windows, and partly 
surrounded by a moat. In the commencement of the reign of Edward the Third, 
the names of Richard at IIou and Matilda his wife, occur in a suit at law relating to 
the estate of the Hou; from which it is apparent that it was originally taken from 
the demesnes of Aldham Hall; to which were added several parcels .purchased at 
different times. Oliver at Hou is mentioned in 1412. William Beriffs, in 1594, 
held, of Charles Cornwallis, Esq., a capital messuage called the Hart-Place, in 
Aldham, which is believed to have been the Hou. It is also recorded that one of 
the daughters of William Beriffs, of Aldham-hou, was married to Henry Paine, 
of Clceshall, in Alphamston. The next possessor was Thomas Turner, 'Esq., of 
Creppinghall, who sold it to William Glascock, Gent., who died in 1635, possessed 
of Aldham-IIou, or Hou-l’lace, which he held of Edward Glascock, Esq., as of 
his manor of Aldham Hall. It passed from this proprietor to the White family. 

Bourchicr’s Hall, or Litjle Fordham, derives its name from its ancient owners, 
afterwards earls of Essex; and has been named Fordham from its situation near. 
Ford Street, and is called Little Fordham^ to distinguish it from the parish and 
manor of Great Fordham, on the opposite side of‘the river. The house stood 
pleasantly on elevated ground, about a quarter of a mile from the church; but a 


• One of this family is supposed to have married the elder brother of Dr. Thomas Moufet, as may be 
inferred from the following story, related by the Doctor“ Alexander, with his friends and physicians, 
wondered to find oysters in the Indian seas afoot long. And in I’liny’s time (Nat Hist lib. xxxii. c. 6,) they 
marvelled at an oyster which might be divided into three models, naming it tridacnon. But I dare, and do truly 
affirm, that at my eldest brother's marriage, at Aldham Hall, in Essex, I did see a I’eldon oyster divided into 
eight good morsels, whose shell was nothing less than that of Alexander's.”— Moufet't llea/th'i Improvement, 
See. 4to. Loud. 1655. p. 161. 

t Arms of White. Gules, a chevron between three boars’ heads coupic, argent 
VOL. I. 3 G 
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great part of it has been pulled down, except what was convenient for a farm-house. 
This station commands a view of Mersea Island and the sea. This manor is 
believed to be what in Domesday is named Forheda, and, at that time, belonged 
to Richard, the son of Earl Gislebert; but had been previously the property of 
Wisgar and Ulmar. This Richard Fitz-Gislebert was earl of Brion in Normandy, 
and lord of the honour of Clare in Suffolk; of which honour was the lordship of 
Halstead, extending into this and other adjoining parishes. 

Sir Robert Bourchier died possessed of Bourchier’s Hall in 1328; Sir John Bour- 
chier in 1400, and Sir Bartholomew Bourchier in 1409: whose daughter Elizabeth 
was married to Sir Hugh Stafford, and afterwards to Sir Lewis Robessart; she died 
in 1433, and Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex, died in 1483. Anne, his daughter, 
was married to William Parr, Esq., advanced to the titles of Lord Parr, earl of 
Essex, and marquis of Northampton. This lady was afterwards divorced from him 
for her incontinency. But, before that, she had settled her estates upon him by fine, 
in 1541. He being attainted of high treason in 1553, for joining the party of Lady 
Jane Grey against Queen Mary, all his lands became forfeited to the crown, and were 
granted by Queen Mary to Sir Robert Rochester, comptroller of her household, who, 
by will, gave them to the nunnery of Syon, in Middlesex. But this monastery being 
suppressed in 1559, and the revenues coming again to the crown, Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1500, re-granted this, with the others, to William, marquis of Northampton, of 
whom it was purchased by George Sayer, Esq., in 1574. The Sayer family trace 
their ancestry in this county as far back as the reign of King Edward the Second. 
William and John Sayer were of Birch, in that and the next succeeding reigns. 
William‘Sayer, of Copford, died in 134 8; as did also his son John in 1350, whose 
son was named ‘John. And Richard, son of John, died in 1307, leaving John his son 
to succeed him. Matthew Sayer, and Oliver at Ilou, held lands and tenements in 
Aldham and Great Tey in 1411". This family were afterwards settled in Colchester, 
where they became eihinent for wealth, and bore the highest offices in the corporation. 
John Sayer, Alderman, died in 1509, and his son John in 1563. George his son 
was an alderman afid several times one of the bailiffs of Colchester; he purchased this 
estate, and had also various estates in is tanway, Copford, Lexden, and other places, 
at the time of his death in 1577. By his first wife, Agnes, daughter and co-heiress 
of Thomas Wesden, of Lincolnshire, he had four sons and three daughters. His 
second wife was Frances, daughter of Thomas Sammon; by her he had no children. 
'Gebrgc, his youngest son, married Rose, daughter of William Cardinal, Esq., of 
Great Bromley, and had by her George; Thomas, .seated at Bowton in Suffolk; 
Mary, wife of John Prittyman, of the same county; and Frances, wife of Robert 
Browne of Colchester. George, the eldest son, succeeded his father on his death 
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in 1596, and was knighted in 1607.* By Dorothy his wife, daqghter of John 
Higham, of Norfolk, he had six children: John, Anne, Susan, Higham, Francis, and 
Richard. Sir George died in 1630, and his lady in 1651. John, the eldest son, 
inherited this estate, and lived at Bourchier’s Hall. He was busily engaged in state 
af&irs during the commonwealth, and died in 1658, leaving, by Hester, daughter of 
Robert Honeywood, of Charing, in Kent, Dorothy, wife of John Barnaby, of Col¬ 
chester; and his only son, George Sayer, Esq., knighted in 1640, who died in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age, leaving, by his wife Anne,f Esther, a posthumous child. 
Esther Sayer was married to the learned Sir John Marsham, Bart., of Caxton in 
Kent, to whom she bore a son named John, who died before her, and left no children. 
She survived her husband and son; and dying in 1716, was buried at Aldham. On 
her decease, Bourchier’s Hall and her other estates, in conformity to a fine and settle¬ 
ment previously made, were conveyed to Sir Robert Marsham, Bart., of Bushy Hall, 
in Hertfordshire, nephew to her late husband. He was created Lord Romney in 
1716, and died in 1724-; the estate having been purchased by Thomas White, Esq. 

The Wic is a parcel of land west-north-west of Bourchier’s Hall, which has usually 
gone along with it; part of the house and fifty-two acres of the land are in Aldham, 
the rest in Chapel. 

Hill Farm, near Ford Street, appears to have originally belonged to Bourchier's 
Hall estate, with which it was purchased by Mr. White. 

Clayton Hall is named from a family to whom it once belonged; it was purchased 
by Mr. White, of William Glascock. Other estates are a farm, in and near Ford 
Street, called the Old White Hart, or the Old George, with the Rye House. 

Ford Street is a village or hamlet, in Aldham parish, at the bottom of the hill, on 
the south side of the river, and about a mile and a half from the church. An ancient 
family took the surname of Aldham frem this parish. Roger and Robert de Aldham 
were living about the commencement of King Henry the Third’s reign: as was Peter 
de Aldham, in 1246; and Gilbert, and Robert de Aldham are- mentioned some years 
later. 

The church has a nave, south aisle, and chancel, with a wooden turret, rough-cast, 
containing two bells. A chapel formerly stood on the north side of this church, and 
opened into it; but being ruinous it was taken down. In the window of this chapel 
was a lion rampant, over it a bend compone; on the glass were also represented the 
effigies of a man and woman, with hand# lifted up in a devotional attitude, with the same 
escutcheon on their coats; that of the woman, empaling sable, three martlets, argent. 
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• Philpot’s Catalogue of Knights. 

t Saycr’s arms. Gules, a chevron between three martlets, argent; a chief ermine. Crest, on a torse, a 
naked arm bent, proper, escarsioned at the wrist, argent and gules, griping in the hand a wolf’s or dragon’s 
head erased, vert. 
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The man had a sword by his side. Under these figures was inscribed in antique cha¬ 
racters, “ Orate pro aia Jacobi .. . . ee, qui istam capellam in honorem, see Anne 
matris, Maria pmo fundavit.” That is, “ Pray for the soul of James .. .. ee, who 
first founded this chapel in honour of St. Anne, the mother of Mary.” In the next 
department were also two similar figures, having on their coats a spread eagle, with a 
bordure engrailed; and also the lion with a bend compond, as on the others. In the 
east window of the aisle of the church were these escutcheons: 1. Tey, argent, a 
fesse between three martlets in chief, azure, a chevron in point of the second; 
2. Gules, a cross flory; 3. Argent, a cross, gules. Underneath, “ Orate pro aiab 
Robti Atteye, et Johis Atteye . ..'. nfactor .... hujus loci.” That is, “ Pray for 
the souls of Robert Atteye and John Atteye .... nefactors .... of this place.” So 
that the chapel, and this aisle seems to have been built by the Tey family. Several of 
the Sayer family are buried in the chancel. 

This parish receives twenty shillings yearly, partly of the gift of Thomas Love, of 
Little Horkcsley, to twelve parishes in this neighbourhood. A house, barn, and six 
fields, containing sixteen acres of land, called Crapes, have been left vested in trustees 
for the benefit of the poor, but by whom is not known. The rent is distributed 
yearly, in the church, to sixteen poor inhabitants of Aldham, who have been married 
at least five years, (being their first marriage,) the object of the charity not to be 
receiving parodhial relief. 

The learned Sir John Marsham, formerly the proprietor of Bouchiers Hall, was 
celebrated as a writer in the latter part of the seventeenth century: he studied in the 
Middle Temple, and was sworn one of the six clerks in the court of chancery in 1(538. 
In the beginning of the civil wars he followed the king to Oxford, for which he was 
deprived of his place, and plundered by the parliament at Westminster. After the 
declining of the king’s affairs he returned to London, with other royalists compounded 
for his real estate, and devoted his whole attention to his studies, passing his life in 
retirement. He Wrote “ Diatriba Chronologica, Chronicus Canon, /Egyptiacus, 
Ebraicus, Grmcus,” &c., and other valuable and learned works; he died in 1685. 

*ln 1821 this parish contained four hundred and thirty-five, and in 1831, four hun¬ 
dred and seven inhabitants. 

< 

TEY OR TAY. 

This name is derived from the Saxon teagb><in inclosure, or from frejen, an officer, 
or sejrvant of the king, these having been originally, as we may suppose, some of the 
thane lands.* To this day Great Tey is vulgarly called Tayn. Three parishes in 
this hundred, contiguous to each othef, are named Mark’s Tey, Great Tey, and 
Little Tey. 

• See Sir Henry Spclman’s Posthumous Works, on Feuds and Tenures, chap. iv. p. 14. 
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MARKS TEY, OR TAY. CHAP. 

This parish contains nine hundred acres; it lies low, and the grounds are heavy, — 11 :_ 

but productive. It is called Marks or Merks, from a family sumamed De Merk, by *’ v 
whom it was anciently holden, under the Mandcvilles, lords paramount, from whom 
it also received the appellation of Tay Mandeville. It is sometimes, in records, named 
Tay ad Ulmos, from numerous very large elm trees, formerly growing here, especially 
on the road towards Coggeshall; and it is still observed, that the soil of this district is 
particularly congenial to the growth of elm trees. It lies east-south-east from the two 
other Teys, and south-south-west from Aldham; three miles east-north-east from 
Coggeshall; five from Colchester; eight from Witham, and forty-six from London. 

In Edward the Confessor’s reign this district belonged to Ulric; and at the time of 
the general survey, was one of the forty lordships, given by the Conqueror to Geofrey 
de Mandeville, in whose posterity, earls of Essex, it remained till it passed to the 
Bohuns, earls of Essex, Hereford, and Northampton; Mary, coheiress of the last 
Humphrey Bohun, conveyed it, in marriage, to her husband, Henry Plantagenet, 
earl of Derby, Hereford, and Lancaster; hence it became part of the duchy of 
Lancaster. There is only one manor. 

Marks Tey Hall is about a quarter of a mile east from the London road, and has Hall, 
been converted into a farm house, but yet retains part of the moat by which it was 
surrounded. It was holden under the Bohuns, by a family sumamed fie Merk, who 
had extensive possessions in various parts of the county, soon after the Conquest, 

Henry de Merk died in 1267, in possession of this estate, named, at that time, the 
manor of Tey, at Elms: several of the family succeeded till 1275, when Ada, daughter 
of Geofrey Dinant came to this possession. Andrew was her next heir, who, from 
this place took the surname of Tey, and whose family were for a loftg time of consi¬ 
derable note in this county. Walter de Tey was summoned to parliament in 1299. 

The first of the name that oecurs was Simon de Tey, whose son, Walter de Tey, T *^ ,i,n ” lv - 

married Dorothy, daughter of- Audham, or Aldham, and’ ha’d by her Richard, 

who married Helena, daughter of-Tendring; and their son and heir, Edward, 

married Christiana Bottingham: whose son, Roger de Tey, mfrrying Edith tic la 
Haye, had by her, Thomas, who had by Emma, his wife* Martin de Tey. He 

married Margaret, daughter of- Fitzwalden: and their son and heir, Robert de 

Tey, was the father of Sir William Tey, who, marrying Alicia Merks, obtainod in 
her right this whole manor. They had? their son and heir, Sir Robert Tey, who mar- 
rried Agnes Bawd, and by her had Sir Robert. Tey, who, at the time of his decease*, 

in 1427, was possessed of a very’large estate. He married Joan, daughter of- 

Norbury, by whom he had two sons, John and Thomas, which last settled at Layer 
de la Haye; John Tey Esq., the eldest son, is, in the genealogy, said to have been 
settled at Brightwell Hall, in Suffolk. Dying in 1440, or 1441, he left by Mary, 
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daughter of -- Hussey, John, his son and heir, who much lessened his estate. 

He died in 1462, and Henry, his son, afterwards knighted, and sheriff of Essex and 
Hertfordshire in 1488 and 1500, succeeded. He died in 1510, and by Margaret his 
wife, daughter and coheiress of John Green, of Gosfield, had Thomas, William, and 
John. Thomas, the eldest, was knighted, and dying in 1540, left four daughters, 
coheiresses: Margaret, wife of Sir John Jeremy; Elizabeth, wife of Marmaduke 
Neville, Esq., third son of Richard Neville, Lord Latimer; Mary, wife of Sir 
Thomas Neville, brother of Marmaduke; and Frances, married first to William 
Bonham, Esq., secondly to Edward Booking, and lastly to Thomas Bonham, who 
held the manor of Marks Tey, dhd other estates. Marmaduke Neville, Esq., had 
Marks Tey in right of his wife, with other estates in this neighbourhood: he died in 
1545, leaving Christopher, his son and heir, who died young, and a daughter named 
Eleanor, who was married to Thomas Tey, Esq., of Layer de la.Haye, and afterwards 
to Thomas Warren, Esq. The reversion of this manor, for want of lawful heirs, 
was secured to the right heirs of Sir Thomas Tey, deceased, which William Tey, 
Esq., of Layer de la Haye, had purchased of them for himself and heirs. About 
the year 1592, William Tey, Esq. conveyed this manor to Queen Elizabeth, and she 
granted it to Charles Cornwallis, Esq., who held a court here in 1596. It was soon 
afterwards purchased of him by Wiliam Howse, citizen-mercer of London, who died in 
1601, mid wa% succeeded by his son, who sold the premises to Francis Nicholson, 
citizen-mercer of London, who held his first court here in 1625, and Francis Nichol¬ 
son, his son, sold it to Peter de la Noy, Esq., in 1679: and of him or his heirs, it was 
purchased by Peter Brazier, Esq., of London, in 1707, who sold it to John London, 
of London; and about twenty years afterwards he sold it to Robert Marsh, Esq., of 
Ba^jnghall-street, London, a Blackwell-IIall factor, and several times deputy-governor 
of the bank. A fine field of fifty acres, extending to the London road, belongs to 
this estate: part of it is iq Aldham. 

The church, dedidated to St. Andrew, is a small ancient building, within sight of 
the London road to Colchester, and a quarter of a mile from the road to Coggeshall. 
The upper part of the belfry is of thick wooden planks, fixed in grooves, between studs, 
within which arc two bells; at the top tliere is a*wooden spire. There is a painted 
window in the chanccf, with the arms of Bishop Compton. In the middle of the 
chancel, under a flat stone, inlaid with brasses, is the following inscription: 

< 

t “ Robert de Tcyc et Katcrinc, sa femme, gisent icy Dieu de lour Aimes eit m’ci qe decedc- 
rent 1e 7 jours d’Octobr. l’an de grace, 1360.” 

Originally this church formed part of the fee of Mandeville, and was given by one 
of that family to the prior and canons of St. Botolph's, in Colchester, who appropriated 
the great tithes to their house, and ordained a vicarage here. This vicarage, after the 
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dissolution of the monastery, was so poor, that during a period of one hundred and 
sixty-nine years, it had not been considered worth any person's acceptance, and was for 
some time holdcn by sequestration; but Bishop Compton purchased the parsonage- 
. house with the glebe of thirty-five acres, and the tithes of all the estates in the parish, 
except such as belonged to the then lord of the manor, and made this a very comfort¬ 
able living, which he gave, with some others, to Baliol College, Oxford. Mr. Bree, 
when vicar of this place, built a very good parsonage-house near the London road, 
and completely repaired the church. 

The generous Bishop Henry Compton, who was so liberal a benefactor to this 
parish, was the youngest son of Spenser, carl of Northampton, and born in 1(532. 
After the restoration, he became comet in a regiment of horse, but soon after 
quitting the army, was made bishop of Oxford in 1674; and in 1675 bishop of Lon¬ 
don. The education of the two princesses, Mary and Anne, was committed to his 
care, whom he afterwards married to the princes of Orange and penmark; and their 
firm adherence to the protestant religion in after life, believed to be owing to their 
tutor, was imputed to him as an unpardonable crime. He was suspended from his 
ecclesiastical functions by James the Second; but restored by him on the invasion of 
the prince of Orange, and joined Sir Jonathan Trelawny, bishop of Bristol, to com¬ 
plete the majority for supplying the vacant throne on the abdication of King James. 
He also performed the coronation ceremony, and was appointed one of the commission 
for the reformation of the liturgy. He laboured with much zeal to reconcile the dis¬ 
senters to the church; and his spirit of moderation made him unpopular with the 
clergy, and hindered his further promotion. He died in 1713, having published 
“ A Treatise on the Communion; ” “ Seven Letters on Religious Subjects; ” and a 
translation of “ The Jesuits’ Intrigues,” 

In 1821 this parish contained three hundred and fifty-one, and in 1831 three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-three inhabitants. 


l.ITTI.E TEY. 

This parish is, with propriety, named Little, being one of the smallest in the county, 
and containing only four hundred &nd forty-eight acres. It lies west from Marks Tey, 
and south from Great Tey; and its demesne-lands bordering on Feering, confirm the 
belief that it was included within that parish at the time of the survey, as belonging 
to Westminster Abbey: for the abbot &nd convent were possessed of the patronage of 
Little Tey, till their suppression. In old records it is sometimes called Tey Godmari. 
The land of this parish, like that of Feering, is heavy, but very good. It is six miles 
from Colchester, seven from Witham, and forty-six from London. 

The estates or manors are, Germaines, a great part of which extends into Aldam; 
Godbolts, by the side of the road to Coggeshall; an estate named Knaves; Houchins, 
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the'house lying in Feering; and Church-house, near the church. The bishop of 
London is lord of the soil, or what may be called a manor, in this parish. 

The church is very small, with a wooden turret and one bell. 

On the conversion of Westminster Abbey into a bishopric by Henry the Eighth,, 
in 1510, among other things, the advowson of this rectory was given to it. But 
Queen Mary on her accession dissolving the bishopric, in 1553, gave this living to 
Banner, bishop of London, and it has descended to his successors. 

In 1641 Erasmus Laud was rector here, and rendered memorable by the cruel 
treatment he experienced from a Colchester mob, which was unaccountable from any 
assignable motive, except it were because his surname was the same as that of 
Archbishop Laud, who at that time had rendered himself exceedingly unpopular. 

In 1821 this parish contained forty-nine, and in 1831 fifty-eight inhabitants. 

GREAT TEY. 

This parish is about seventeen miles in circumference: it is four miles from Cog- 
gcshall, seven from Colchester, and forty-six from London. The soil exhibits several 
varieties, and has a more abundant mixture of clay than the neighbouring parishes. 
The greater part of the lands are arable, and remarkably productive, having been a 
long time in a high state of cultivation.* 

In the tentfi century the lordship of Great Tey was in the possession of the Saxon 
earl, Alfgar, whose youngest daughter, Ethelfleda, conveyed it, by marriage, to Duke 
Athelstan; on whose death it was given to the monastery of Stoke, near Neyland; 
but at the time of the general survey it belonged to Eustace, earl of Boulogne, 
whose grand-daughter, Maud, was married to Stephen, carl of Blois, afterwards king 
of England. Stephen gave it to William, his third son, who, in 1162, granted it to 
Richard de Lucy, chief justice of England, by whose daughter, Maud, it was con¬ 
veyed, with many other, estates? in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, to her husband, 
Walter Fitz-Rohert, ahccstor of the noble family of the Fitz-Walters. Robert Fitz- 
Walter held it in 1211, and a successor of the same surname died, in 1328; whose 
successor was John*Fitz-Walter, who died in 1361, and left Walter his son and heir. 
Two of the same name .succeeded; when, on failure of male heirs, in 1432 it passed 
to Sir John Montgomery,! a man famous for military exploits, whose family was seated 
at Fuulkbourn. On his death, in 1448, he was succeeded by his son, Sir Thomas, 
created knight of the Garter, by King Edward the Fourth ; a man of great valour 
and Eminence. He died in 1494, leaving this manor to his sister, Philippa, who con¬ 
veyed it to her husband, Francis Bryan, Esq., and he., in 1542, sold it to Thomas, 

• Annual average produce per acre, wheat, twenty-two; barley, thirty; and oats, thirty-six bushels, 
f See Anstis’ Black Book of the Garter, vol. i. p. 208. 
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Lord Audley: it remained in the possession of this family till it was sold, in 1714, to 
George Cressener, Esq. descended from the family of that name, at liures Hamlet 
and Earl’s Colne; his wife retained possession till her death in 1759; and his sou 
afterwards sold it to Thomas Astle, Esq. F. S. A.* 

The mansion-house stood about half a mile north-north-west from the church. It 
was an ancient seat of the Montgomeries, and was burnt down by accident, and after¬ 
wards a barn was built for the demesne lands, which on that account have been 
called New Barn lands. Formerly this lordship was of Large extent, having numerous 
manors dependent upon it. 

Uphall manor was, in ancient times, named Walter at Teys; the house is on the 
south-west side of the parish, near the Coggeshall road; and the estate has been 
mostly in possession of the same proprietors as that of Great Tey, particularly those 
of the Fitzwalters and Montgomeries. 

Bacons and Flories were .two manors united in one, and named from ancient pro¬ 
prietors. It once belonged to Roger Fitz-Richard, and is believed to be partly what 
Dionysia Bacon held, in 1351, of the inheritance of Margery Bacon, daughter and 
heiress of Edward Bacon, at Tey, Aldham, &o. 

Flories lies in the north-west part of the parish. At an early period it belonged to 
the Lords Fitzwalter. The Calthorps, Turners, Smyths and Scarlets, held this manor 
in succession. It afterwards went to Mr. Stuck, of Halstead. 

There is a brook which runs through this parish, and a large house on the border 
of it, about a quarter of a mile from the church, is named the Brook. From ancient 
writings it is apparent, that this capital messuage, with its barns and out-houses, occu¬ 
pies the site of numerous tenements, formerly constituting a little village. The pos¬ 
sessors of this estate were the families of Senlanant, Germayne, Bigkele, Stansted, 
Mootham, Lingwood, and Aylward. 

The Moothams were longest in possession, and, i,n 1611, conveyed the estate to 

* The villain or copyhold tenants belonging to this manor were bound by their tenures to plough the 
lord’s land, to mow his grass, to reap hU corn, and to cut underwood in his grounds for firing. They 
were also obliged to make fences round his woods, for which purpose they were to cut the underwood t<f 
the extent of one rod within the woods, an£ allowed the surplus for their own tiring. Many of the estates 
in this manor were subject to the marcheta ntnlierum, a custom which has. been the subject of consi¬ 
derable dispute among antiquarian writers. “ 1 am persuaded,” says Mr. Astle, “ that the marcheta was 
a line, paid by a sokeman or villain, to his lord, for a licence to marry his daughter; and if the vassal 
gave her away without this licence, he was liablnto a fine. The probable reason of the custom appears 
to have been this: persons of low rank residing on an estate were generally bound to perform certain, 
services to the lord, and to reside on the estate. Hence, when a woman of this class married a stranger, 
and removed to his habitation, the Iqrd was deprived of part of his live stock; he therefore required a 
fine to indemnify him for the loss of his property. In process of time, a composition for this fine was 
thrown into the aggregate sum of quit-rents, as appears by an ancient survey of this manor.” Illustrations 
of Customs anil Tenures of this Manor, by Mr, Astle, printed In the Archeeologio, vol. xii. p. 23—40. 
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John Eld red, of Colchester, who, in 1645, sold it to William Stebbing, gentleman, 
who married‘Anne, widow of Henry Parke; and on bis death, in 1645, left William 
his eldest son and heir; and Solomon, and Hannah, and Mary. Solomon had the 
estate of Wareyns, in this parish. William Stebbing, by his first wife Rose, had six 
daughters and two sons, who both died young: .liis second wife was Hannah Hunt, 
by whom he had—William, who died unmarried; Hannah, Elizabeth, Mary, and 
Solomon, who married Mrs. Anne Creffield, widow of William Brewer, of Lamberts, 
in this parish; he died in 1701, leaving Anne, and Elizabeth, who died unmarried. 

Anne, in 1739, was married to the learned Philip Morant, F. S. A. author of the 
History of Essex, who, on his death in 1770, left by her an only daughter, Anna 
Maria, married to Thomas Astle, Esip 

Part of this estate lies in Little Toy. 

Wareyns is named from a family, of whom several arc mentioned in records about 
the time of Henry the Fifth. In 1668 it belonged to Solymon Stebbing. The house 
is at the west-end of the church-yard. 

Trumpingtons, called also Fullers, is a considerable estate, which appears to have 
been held, in 1284, by Robert do Trumpeton, of the King, by the service of finding 
one sack of canvass, and one brock in his army in Wales, during forty days, at his own 
charge; and the same estate appears to have been held by different individuals and 
families, on tenures of a similar description, till it was conveyed to the priory of St. 
Botolph, in Colchester, by one of the Doreward family. On the suppression of that 
house it was granted to Thomas, Lord Audley; whose descendant, Henry Audley, 
sold it, with the mauor of Great Toy, to George Cressener, Escj. The house, for¬ 
merly moated round, was half a mile south-west from the church. 

Other estates^ are Esgores, which formerly belonged to Sir Francis Brian, knight, 
ami afterwards went to the families of Stausted, Bonham, and Harrington. Lamberts 
belonged formerly to a family of that name; and was in possession of a family named 
Bravers, in the time of King Edward the Sixth, and of Queen Elizabeth. The last of 
them gave it to his wife, afterwards the wife of Mr. Solomon Stebbing; and she sold 
it to Philip Lugar* in 1738. 

1 he church, dedicated to St. Barnabas, is pleasantly situated on an eminence, 
formerly, the two side aisles were leaded, till the time of the civil wars, when the 
lead of the south aisle was taken away and cast into bullets, and its place afterwards 
supplied by tiles. 'I he aisles arc separated from the nave by massive pillars, sup¬ 
porting semi-circular arches. In the central part of the church, between the nave and 
chancel, there is a large square stone tower, containing eight bells; and on its south¬ 
west corner there used to be a small sph-e, leaded, whitfh becoming ruinous, was taken 
down about the year 1712. 

A chantry was founded, in 1411, by John de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, Sir Gerard 
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Braybroke, Sir William Marney, John de Boys, and Clement Spice, in the priory 
church of Dunmow; to which the advowson of this church was given, for their own 
use for ever. 

There is a house at the west-end of the church-yard, which was given to the poor 
of this parish by Henry Audley, Esq. of Bere Church, which has been converted into 
a workhouse. The lord of the manor formerly kept his court here, and it was on that 
account called the Guildhall. 

The learned Stephen Nettles, B. D. author of the “ Answer to the Jewish part of 
Mr. Sefdon’s History of Tithes,” was vicar of this church from the year 1616 to 1623.* 

In 1821 there were, in this parish, six hundred and twenty-five inhabitants; in 1831 
the number was six hundred and eighty-two. 

CHAPEL. 

Tn the population returns. Chapel is denominated a parish; in other publications it 
is said to he a cluipelry, in the patronage of the parishioners. The name is written in 
deeds, Pontisbright, Brigge; Briglitlie, Pontishrycgc; and in the grant, by the Lord 
Chancellor Audley to himself, of St. Botolph’s Priory, in Colchester, which had some 
pensions and portions of tithes in this place, it is written Capella Alba, the “ white 
chapelvery probably on account of its having been white-washed, or covered with 
light-coloured mortar. 

At the time of the survey, it was part of the parish of Great Tey, and in the pos¬ 
session of Eustace, Earl of Boulogne; hut, at present, the hounds of each are distinctly 
separate, and so are the rates. In Chapel Street there are about as many houses as 
in all the other parts of the parish; and a fair for toys is holden there on .the first 
Tuesday after the 11th of June. It is distant four miles north-east fr,om Coggeshall, 
and forty-eight from London. The chapel here was originally built for the con¬ 
venience of the inhabitants, and consecrated by iyiiehael Northburgh, bishop of 
London, in the year 1355. Afterwards, disputes arising between the inhabitants 
and the vicars of Great Tey, Robert Fit/,-Hugh, Bishop of London, in 1533, by 
consent of all parties, ordered that the inhabitants of Pontisbright should provide a 
priest to celebrate divine service iiwtheir chapel, whom the vicar of Great Toy, for the 
time being, should be obliged to admit; and that such priest' should receive all the 
tithes, &c. which the vicar of Great Tey used to receive; and also for the augmentation 
of his salary, should receive from the vicar of Great Tey for the time being, the yearly 
sum of 20.?., by two equal portions, at the feasts of St. John the Baptist, and the birth 
of Christ; but if the priest should*not be contented, the inhabitants should make up 
the deficiency; and if, through* their neglect, flic chapel be left without divine service, 
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for the space of two months in any one year, either all together, or at different times, 
then it might be lawful for the vicar of Great Tey, for the time being, to resume the 
receiving of the tithes, oblations, and obventions, and to apply them to his own proper 
use as before; in which case it was ordained that the vicar should perform, or cause 
some other person to perform, divine service three times every week in this church. 

The lands here that are not free belong to the manors of Great Tey, Bacons, and 
Bourchiers Hall. Popes was formerly a very considerable estate, which a long time 
remained the property of the Creffields, formerly a family of importance here, and at 
Fordliam and Colchester; but it was divided among a numerous family of children, 
and part of it forms what has since been called Hill House Farm. Bacons is the name 
of an adjoining estate; and also Broom House and Vernons, which last extends into 
Colne Wake and Fordham. 

The chapel is a small ancient building, with a square wooden turret and spire. 

.Samuel Hills, of London, gave a farm called Machoons, dr Crowch House, the 
income of which is ordered to be “ either for and towards the maintenance and relief 
of such learned person, being poor, as shall, for the time being, be vicar or minister of 
Pontisbright; or otherwise, for and towards the maintenance and relief of other poor 
people within the said parish; or both of them, as by their (the foeffees) wisdomes and 
discretion from time to time shall seem most meet and convenient” 

This estate lies by the road-side, almost opposite to Bots Tye. There is also a little 
abns-liouse for two families by the road-side, between Chapel Street and Great Tey. 

In 1821 there were, iii this parish, three hundred and thirty-one inhabitants, and in 
1831 the number was three hundred and ninety. 

THE COLNES. 

These are four contiguous parishes in the north-west part of this hundred, receiving 
their general appellation from the river Colne, by the side of which they are situated- 
IhcColnesare included in thedistrictof Miscellaneous Loams, and present considerable 
variety of soil, some of which is heavy, but the universaFprevalence of a mixture of 
Kind, is opposed to, the character of tenacity, which might otherwise be expected in the 
lower parts of these lands. 


eari/s COLNE. 

The name of this parish is derived from ity ancient proprietors, the noble family of 
tlic De Veres, earls of Oxford. It has also formerly been named Colne Monachorum, 
from the priory founded here, and Colne St. Andrew, from the saint to which that 
institution and the church were dedicated; and being the largest of these parishes, it 
has been called Great Colne: in Domesday-book it is written Coles. Much of it is 
on rising grouud ; and it is ten miles in circumference. The distance from Coggeshall 
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is five, from Colchester ten, and from London forty-eight miles. There is a fair here chap. 
yearly, on Lady Day. # _ 

In Edward the Confessor’s time, it belonged to Ulwin, a noble Saxon, whose F,ur - 
whole estate was given by William the Conqueror to Alberie de Vere, to whom he Vcrc ta- 
also gave his half-sister Beatrix in marriage. 

The manor of Earl’s Colne continued in this noble family from 1131' to 1703, 
during which period there was a succession of twenty earls; an instance unparalleled 
in the English peerage. Earl’s Colne was holden of the King in capite, as were the 
other lordships belonging to the barony, to which the high office of Lord Chamberlain 
was annexed; and this manor continued in the family, with some little interruption, 
till 1583. 

The carls had anciently a mansion or palace here, called Hal! Place;* it was near Hall 
the church-yard, by the road leading to Colne Park: afterwards they built a house Plau ' 
within the Priory Close, where they resided occasionally, till the dissolution of monas¬ 
teries. 


John dc Vere, and Aubrey his son, during the civil wars, were attainted and beheaded, 
for opposing King Edward the Fourth, and their forfeited estates were granted, by 
Richard the Third, to Sir Thomas Montgomery of Faulkbourn, who held his first 
court here in 1483. But John, the thirteenth earl, was restored to this and his other 
possessions by King Henry the Seventh. John, the sixteenth earl, was unjustly and 
cruelly deprived of this and a great part of his other estates; but on application to 
parliament, in the succeeding reign of Queen Mary, they were again restored'to him; 
but Edward, the seventeenth carl, wasting his patrimony, his steward, Roger Har- 
lackenden, in 1583, purchased this manor and park of him. 

The family of Harlackenden were of Woodchurch, in the hundred,of Blackbourn, 
in Kent., 

William Harlackenden, Esq. died in 1081, the fifteenth of William the Conqueror, 
and was buried in the family vault, in the south chancel of WpAdchurch, where his 
epitaph is said to have beerf found.f His successors were William, Thomas, William, 
and John, living in 1326, as was Thomas in 1408. 

Moses, the son of Thomas, maraied Petwmilla, daughter of Sir Henry Hardress, 
by whom he had William and John. William, the eldest, was ‘seated at Woodchurch, 
and his posterity ended there in Walter. 

John, the second son of Moses Harlackenden, lived at Warhorn in Kent; and 


Harlack- 
emlin fa* 
mily. 


* Inland gives the following account of.it:—“ Mr. Shcffeldc told me, that a little beside Colne-prioric 
yn est' Sax, wher the Erles of Oxford,used to be buried^ was a manor-place of theirs, the dikes and the 
plotte whereof yet remayne, and berith the name of Haulle-placc. Syns the ruinc of this manor-place, 
the Erles hath builded hard by the Priory.” Lehnctt /liner. 

t This epitaph is as follows“Hie jacet Will. Harlakenden Ar.' qui ob. 30 die mensis Apriiis, 1081.” 
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John was his son, by his wife Joan, daughter and heiress of Thomas Willis, of Ailing- 
ton, in that county. 

John Harlackenden married Joan, daughter of- Philips, of Tenterden; by 

whom he had three sons, Thomas, William, Roger; and a daughter named Elizabeth. 
Thomas, the eldest son, was of Woodchureli, and had, besides other children, George 
of Little Yeldham, in this county. 

Roger, the youngest son of John Harlackenden, the purchaser of the manor and 
Priory of Earl’s Colne, married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas *1 lardress, Esq. by 
whom he had Roger, Richard, Thomas, and Mabel. lie had also three other wives, 
but by those had no children. 

Thomas, his youngest son, succeeded to bis father’s estates on his death, in 1602,* 
and is stated, in the Imposition, to have been bis son and heir, at that time thirty-four 
years of age. Mabel was married to Clement Stonard, of Stapleford Ahbots. Of Roger 
there is no account. 

Richard, his next brother, ot Staple's Inn, married Margaret, daughter of Edward 
Ilubbcrt, Esq., ot Mouttichet, and ot the Six Clerks’ Office, by whom he had several 
sons and seven daughters. Richard, the lather, died in 1631, and his widow Mar¬ 
garet, as is stated in the Inquisition, was a lunatic, and held the Lodge, and other 
estates, the reversion of which was settled on Roger, their second son. 

Richard, the eldest son, was heir to the other estates: his first wife was Alice, 
daughter ot Sir Henry Mildmay, of Little lladdow, Knt., by whom he had a son 
named Richard. His second wife was Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Denny, Knt., 
ot Bishop’s Stortford, in Hertfordshire, by whom he had Margaret, married to John 
Eld red, Esq., of Olivers, counsellor at law; Mary, who died unmarried; and Eliza¬ 
beth, wife of Thomas Bowes, Esq., of Great Bromley. 

Richard, his only son, succeeded bis father, and lived to the age of eighty-nine, 
dying in 1692. He left by Mjtry, his wife, daughter of Christopher Meredith, of 
London, an only chihj, Mary.f 

Mary Harlackenden was married, in 1653, to Daniel A*ndrowes, Esq., of London, 
mid ot Low Laytoji, in Essex. The family of Androwes deduced their pedigree from 
the Norman Conquest, and had been settled for many generations at Winwick, and 
Belston, in the county of Warwick. 

Daniel Androwes, merchant, was of this family; and his son Henry, by his wife 
1 horowgood, was the husband of Dorothy, daughter of Sir Arthur Harris, Knt. 
find Bart., by whom he had Daniel Androwes, who, in 1672, married the aforesaid 

In his epitaph, lip i s said to have been descended from the ancient family of Harlakcmlcn, in the 
county of Kent, the chief house whereof was anciently called the Burrowc of Harlakendcn, or the Denne 
of Harlakendcn, and is now commonly called Old Harlakendcn. 

t Arms of Harlakcnden. Azure, a fesse ermine between three eagles’ heads erased, or, 2 and 1. 
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Mary, the only daughter and heiress of Richard Harlackenden, Esq., and in her right 
came into the possession of these estates. He died in 1680, and his wifi? died in 1729, 
after nearly forty-eight years of widowhood. They had Richard, bom after his 
father’s decease, Anne, Mary, Dorothy, and Frances. 

Richard Androwes married Margaret, daughter of Laurence Hatsell, but died, in 
1730, without children. Anne* was married to John Wale, Esq., of Saffron Walden. 
The other daughters left no heirs, and the estate centered in the heir of the eldest 
daughter Anne; who, by John Wale, Esq., had four sons, John, Geoffrey, Charles, 
and Richard; and two daughters, Anne and Elizabeth. 

John Wale, Esq., the eldest son, in 1738, married Anne, the only surviving daughter 
of John Eldred, Esq., of Olivers, in Stanway; but he died, in 1761, without children. 
Geofrey, the second son, married Amy Martin, but both died before the eldest bro¬ 
ther, and left no issue; on which the third son, Charles Wale, Esq., succeeded his 
brother John, l'rom the Wale family it passed to that of Holgate, and, by the heiress 
of that family, was conveyed in marriage to the Rev. C. Carwardine, and is now the 
property of Henry Carwardine, Esq. 

THE PillOIIY. 

A monastery was founded in this parish, about the year 1100, by Aubrey de Vcre, 
the first of that name, son ol Alphonsus de Vere, and Earl of Guisnes, .in Normandy. 
It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Evangelist, for monks of the Benedictine 
order, brought from Abingdon,f in Berkshire, to which larger abbey this was con¬ 
stituted a cell. The founder became afterwards a monk in this house, ami was buried 
in the church belonging to it. He endowed it, with the church of this parish, with 
one hundred and twenty acres of the demesne lands, and with othejr very extensive 
possessions. 

It was surrendered to Henry the Eighth, on the 3,d of July, 1534, by Robert Abel, 
prior; John London, sub-prior; and nine other monks. The »priory was near the 
river Colne, within an im'losure of about twelve acres, surrounded by a brick wall. 
The original building was oi timber, but was a long time ago pullc/1 down and rebuilt, 
and was cased with brick, by John. Wale, Esq. 

I he Priory Church was a stately edifice, with north and’south aisles, extending 
the whole length of the nave. It had also a choir and a chapel, called Our Lady’s 

* Arms of Androwes. Gules, a saltire or, charged with another vert. On a chief sable, three mullet/* 
of the second. , ’ 

t Kabricius, the abbot of Abingdon, having, by his s t kill in physic, recovered Geofrey, the eldest son 
of Earl Aubrey, from a dangerous illness, was the occasion of this foundation; and the said Geofrey, in 
gratitude, at the time of his decease, gave to it the church of Kensington, with appertenances. tfonast. 
sfngli. tom. 1. p. 437. 
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Chapel, where the high altar was; and another chapel dedicated to St Peter. The 
tower contained five bells, and was of free-stone and flints. This noble building has 
been entirely destroyed; and some of the monuments have been removed to the parish 
church, but in a broken and decayed condition. One of these is of alabaster, supposed 
by Weever to have been intended for Alberic, the third earl, and has his effigy in 
armour. Another, with the garter on his left leg. Three others, whose effigies, of 
wood, were cross-legged. The arms and quarterings of the family, blazoned and 
carved on these monuments, are almost entirely destroyed.* < 

On the suppression of the monastery, the estate was given to the descendant of the 
founder and patron; and was originally, and yet is, a distinct manor, having passed 
from the heirs of the earls of Oxford, as the other manor in this parish has dono.f ' 
The estate named Spoutwell Farm, was formerly a seat of the Cressener family; and 
that of Hay House and Curds, remained a long time the property of the Abbots. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Andrew, is in a pleasant part of the village, 
and hits a nave, chancel, and south aisle. The tower is large, containing six bells; and 
the top, which is of flinty has ornamental carvings of stone at each corner, represent¬ 
ing mullets. Underneath, on the cast and west sides, the quarterings of John de 
Vere, the sixteenth carl of Oxford, are cut in stone within the garter, supported by 
two rein-deers; a boar for the crest. Beneath the arms, on the east side, is the date, 
1532. A gallery within the church was erected in 1725, by Mrs. Anne Cressener; 
and the altar-piece was given by Mrs. Wale. 


« Annum tlie monumental anfn|iiities of this church, those belonging to the celebrated and honourable 
family of De Vere, were Alberic, the founder; Beatrix, his wife; their eldest son Alberic, Great Cham¬ 
berlain of Kngland; and William their youngest son: Alberie, the third of the name and first Earl of 
Oxford, who died inli94: the second Earl Alberic, who died in 1214: Karl Hugh, who died in 12R3, and 
his wife Hawisia, daughter of Saer de Quincy, earl of Winchester: Earl Hubert, who died in 1205; and 
Alice his wife, daughter of Gilbert, lord Sampford: Hubert, the third carl of that name, who died in 1331: 
Earl John, who died in 1350, with his wife Mand, who died in 1305: Thomas, who died in 1371. Robert 
de Vere, marquis of Dufilin'anil duke of Ireland, who died abroad in 1392, and was buried here in 1395; 
the fifth Karl Aubrey, buried in 1400; Earl Birhard, who died in 1410; John, the thirteenth earl, who 
died in 1512; John, surjaamed Kittle John of Campes, who died in 1526; Earl John, the sixth of the 
name, who died in 1502, and Mary his wife, who difd in 1568^ Also George de Vere, son of the eleventh 
earl, was buried here. , 

The following is a translation of the epitaph on Aubrey de Vere, the first earl, founder of the priory, 
as also on his wife. 

“ Here lyeth Anlbery de Vere, the first Eric of Guisras, the sonne of Alphnnsus de Vere, the whiche 
^ulbery was the founder of this place; and Bettrys, his wyf, sister of King William the Conqueror.” 
Il'eerier's Monumental slntit/uities. 

t Queen Elizabeth, in 1592, granted to Theophilu9 Adams and Thomas Butler, “ Scit’ Prioratus de 
Colne Comitis, et Maneria de Colne Comitis,” &c. But it is supposed to have been only in trust; for in 

the same year, Edward, carl of Oxford, sold to Richard Harlakenden, gent., among other things, all the 
rectory and parsonage of Earl's Colne, and the advowson of the vicarage them, fitc. 
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The living was a rectory, till it was appropriated to the priory, when a vicarage was c 
ordained and endowed; and the prior and convent continued patrons till the suppres¬ 
sion of the house; it remained afterwards in the De Vere family, till it went with the 
estate to the family of Harlackendcn, and, in 1673, the living was considerably aug¬ 
mented by Richard Harlakenden, Esq. 

There is a vault in this church belonging to the ancient family of Crcssener, a 
branch of which settled here from Bures Hamlet. The Eldred family, of Olivers, in 
Stanway, have alsd a vault here, and several inscriptions.* 

In the nave of this church are three table monuments, with effigies to the memory 
of the Earls of Oxford. Weever mentions no less than seven monuments of this family: 
“^Jot one of them are remaining at this day,” (in 1745, when Mr. Cole, the antiquary, 
surveyed this church,) “if 1 except the poor remains of one I saw in an old summer¬ 
house, at the south-east corner of the garden of Mr. Wale’s house, called the Priory, 
of which only the part of a man in armour, in fine alabaster, from the middle part of 
his thighs to his waist was left, and the same part of a woman. In the same place lay 
many pieces of marble .and alabaster, which had been cut into long pieces, for chimney- 
pieces and other uses, from the aforesaid monuments; and Mr. Wale told me that all 
the chimney-pieces in his bouse were made from these ruinated tombs of the Oxford 
family.”f 

■ The first monument is of the altar form, close to the entrance into the chancel; it 
has six pointed arches on each side, with small figures. On the table is the recumbent 
efiigy of the baron, in plate armour, with a coat of estate, quarterly gules, and or, a 
mullet, in the dexter quarter, argent. Mr. Cole supposes this effigy to represent the 
famous Robert de Vere, who died at Louvaine, and was buried in Colne Priory, 
Nov. 1395. 

The second is also a table monument, with five niches on each side, with figures of 
angels holding shields of arms. On the slab are the .effigies t of an Earl of Oxford and 
his Countess; he is attired in complete armour, with his head resting on a helmet, 
having a boar as a crest. itound his neck is the collar of the garter, and at his feet a 
lion. The Countess has a beautiful head-dress of reticulated work* and is in her rob’e 
of estate. This monument is to IKchard dd Vere, tenth baud of Oxford, and Knight 
of the Garter, who died Feb. 15, 1415, and was interred in the priory church. The 
Countess was daughter and heir of Sir Richard Sergeaux, Knt., of Cornwallj and 
widow of Guy St. Aubin. 

The third monument of this family is under the chancel wall. It is similar in some 


* An account of this family will be found under Ferrers, jp Aiphumstonc, their chief place of residence 
in Essex. . 

t Coles' MSS. Brit. Mus. vol. x. folio 25. 
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respects to the first described, but has only three niches on each side. The effigy also 
is arrayed in a later style of armour. ' This effigy has not been appropriated, on 
.account of the decayed state of the arms.* 

On a marble monument in the church is inscribed the following:— 

“ Here lieth the body of Richard Harlakenden, of Earl’s Colne, in the county of 
Essex, Esq. descended of the ancient family of Harlakenden, of Woodchurch, in the 
county of Kent; the chief house whereof was anciently called the borough of Har¬ 
lakenden. He died 25 Jan. 1692, set. 45.” 

A mural monument at the west-end of the church bears the following:— 

“ Sacred to the memory of the ancient iamily of Cressener, in the vault, beneath 
which are several of his ancestors (to whoso memory this monument was by hims§lf 
ordered to be er.ectod) lie interred the remains of George Cressener, Esq. who died 
the 4th day of November, 1772.” 

Upon the ground is this inscription: 

“ Thomas Bernard, Clerk, A. M. vicar of this parish forty years, died 17th Septem¬ 
ber, 1755, aged seventy-one. 

1 Here lies (the fulness of Ms age u span) Proclaims him happy in eternal rest. 

The relics of a pious, worthy man; Reader, wouhlst thou like him obtain the prize, 

What need we more, when this, by all confest, As it is written, no and do likewise.” 


Another monument bears the following: 

“ I. S. 11. 

“ In the vault beneath, lie interred the remains of John Wale, of Colne Priory, Esq. 
eldest son of John Wale, late of Saffron Walden, Esq. by Anne his wife, eldest 
daughter of Dapiel Andrews, and Mary his wife, the only daughter and child of the 
last heir male of the family of tin; Harlakendens, many years of this parish. He suc¬ 
ceeded to Colne Priory in 1730, on the death of Richard Andrews, Esq. only son anti 
heir male of the said Daniel and Mary, and married, Jan. 4, 1738, to Anne Eldred, 
only surviving daughter of John Eldred, Esq. sometime of Olivers, in the parish of 
Stanway, in this epunty, who was also a descendant from the Harlakendens, being 
eldest son of John Eldred, Esq. and Miyy his wjfe, who was half-sister of Richard 
Harlakenden, Esq. the last heir male of that family. He died March 22, 1761, aged 
sixty-one. 

He wrongs the dead', who thinks this marble frame, | •Whereas ’twas only for his ashes meant, 

• Was set, to he the guardian of his name: I His name was set to guard the monument. 

« 

* Mr. Cole says, “ Weaver has made most sad mistakes in relation to these monuments, and which, 
from his account of them, L should suspect he never saw, or made not his remarks on the spot, but left 
them to his memory, which deceived him: for there is not one article hardly right about them.” Cole’s 
MSS. toI. x. p. 28. 
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‘'Here lies also Richard Wale, the youngest brother of the abovenamed John Wale, 
Esq. He died Sept. 10, 1761, aged forty-seven. 

“ This monument was erected at the expense of Mrs. Anne Wale.” 

George Cressener left 40s. worth of bread to he distributed to the poor yearly, 
for ever: he also left 3 1 . to be paid yearly for keeping in repair the family vault here, 
and a monument in the south aisle. 

Mrs. Mary Pointer, in 1733, left, by will, to the poor of this parish, the sum of £300. 

There is an almshouse of two tenements, beside the church-yard, and another in- 
(he sti'eet. 

There is also a free school here, established and endowed by some of the Earls of 
Oxford, but the time when it was founded is not known. A farm called PeckRtones, 
in Stisted, and other very considerable possessions are included in the endowment. 

Thomas Audley, Lord Chancellor of England in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
was bom here in the year 1488; and, dying in 1514, Was buried in Walden church. 

Earl’s Colne, in 1821, contained one thousand two hundred and twenty-nine in¬ 
habitants; in 1831, the number was one thousand three hundred and nineteen. 

WHITE C'Ol.N’E. 

This parish was originally part of the lordship of Earl’s Colne, and is named in 
records, Colne le Blanc, and Colne Mildank, or blanc. The situation is high, and the 
soil of a whitish colour. It is four miles in circumference; distant from Colchester 
nine, and from Coggeshall six miles. It has a charter lor a fair on the 28th of October. 

A person named Blancus, or Le Blanc, held this parish, or the chief part of it,”at 
the time of the general survey; it soon afterwards belonged to the family of Do Vere, 
and one half of it was given to Colne Priory by Alberie, the first Earl of Oxford.* 
There were originally three manors. 

Barwick Hall is about a quarter of a mile north north-east from the church, and has 
also been named La Bercwyk; names supposed to be derived from Eir John Barwick, 
Prior of Colne. It was hotden of the honour of Clare, by the service of a fourth 
part of a knight’s fee, and extended iuto the neighbouring parishes oLAlphamstone and 1 
Lam marsh; on which account it is stated, in records, thatthe Prior of Colne held hind 
of this amount in those parishes, in the reign of Edward the Second, under Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford; and under Roger de Mortimer, Earl^of 

* Albericus Comes Oxrnford, omnibus liaronibus ct Unmini bus suis Francis ct Anglia prosentihus ct 
futuris salutcm. Sciaut universime dcdisse.et ronreasissc in pcrpctuain clcinosinam, pro unima patris 
mei Aibcriei de Vcr ct pro auimihus oiynium parentum pro inca salute ct omnium meoruin vivoruni 
<-t defunctum, Deo ct bcate Marie ct Monachis mcis dc colum, meditatem ville de colum Miblanc in 
omnibus rebus, ct dimidium Molcndini, ct Terram Algodi quo reddit v solidus, ct totani ccclesiam cum 
omnibus pertiuentiis, quantum ad laicam pcrtinct personam, &c. Register of Colne Priori/, folio 15. 
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BOOK it. March, in (lie reign of Richard the Second. It .remained in the possession of'the 
prior and monks till the general dissolution of religions houses, when it was granted 
to John de Vere, earl of Oxford, from whose grandsou Edward it passed, in 1592, to 
Theophilus Adams and Thomas Butler; who sold it to Jerome Weston, Esq. of 
Skreous, who died in 1603, holding this manor of the king by military service; his son 
Richard, afterwards Earl of Portland, succeeded him; on whose death, in 1634, it 
passed to his son, Benjamin Weston, Esq. who sold it, with the Roxwell estate, to Sir 
John Bramstnn, in 1643. In 1690 it was sold to Sir Robert Marohain, hart., and Sir 
William Parkins, knight. It afterwards passed to Robert Kirtowne, Esq., Thomas 
Knapp, and various other proprietors, and to W. K. Iluine, Esq. 

i iml<" Inglcdcsthorp, or Inglcdas village, was a manor apparently deriving its name from 

a Saxon proprietor of former days; an appellation which also became the surname of 
the family of l)e Ingledesthorp, who held this estate of the Bigods, Earl Marshalls of 
England, as of their manor of Dovor-court, and in virtue of their alliance with the 
family of Yeyse, under tenants to these earls. The manor-house is half-a-mile west¬ 
ward from the church. The Vere family were lords paramount of this manor, which 
' seems to have been included in that part of the parish which Aubrey de Vere, the first 
Earl of Oxford, gave to Colne Priory; and which returned again to this family on 
Ihe suppression of the monastery. In 1591 it was .sold, by Earl Edward, to Thomas 
Averyse, who sold it to Sir Stephen Soame; and his son, Sir Thomas Soame, in 1652, 
conveyed it to Robert Davies, who left it, by will, to his wife Elizabeth, afterwards 
married to Humphrey Brent, from whom it passed to Francis Blount, Esq. of 
London, and was sold by his assignees to Osgood llanbury, Esq. of Oldfield Grange. 
This estate is vulgarly named lustepps. 

Bert Hall. Bert Hall w,as a manor, the mansion-house to which is about it quarter of a mile east 
from the church. The name is believed to have been derived from Berta, daughter 
of William Maskcrell, who, by marriage, conveyed it to William de Raines, who held 
estates hero in 136(2, ’l'his estate was purchased in 1770, by Osgood Hanbury, Esq. 

Ovimjtmi. Ovingtou is a small manor, by the side of the road leading to Earl’s Colne. It 
• formerly belonged to S. London, Esq. _ 

ciinrch. The church, which was thoroughly repaired about sixty years ago, is a plain ancient 
building, having a square stone tower, on which there used formerly to be a spire 
leaded, which has been taken away. This church was never presentative; the prior 
and convent being proprietors, caused the vuure to be supplied by one of their own 
house; and, after the suppression, coming to the Vere family, it has continued a dona¬ 
tive, in the gift of the owner of Barwick Hall. • There are two almshouses in the 
church-yard, aud another on the side <jf the road to Bhres. 

Popula- This parish, in 1821, contained two hundred and ninety-eight inhabitants; in 1831 
’the uumber was three hundred aud eighty-four. 
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COLNE ENGAINE. 

This parish, sometimes called Gains Colne, and in Domesday-book, Little Colne, 
extends from Earl’s Colne to the western extremity of the hundred. Its distinguishing 
appellation is derived from the Engaine family, its ancient lords. It is ten miles in 
circumference; five miles from Coggeshall, and three from Halstead. 

Godwin held this parish in the time of Edward the Confessor; and at the time of 
the general survey it belonged to Robert Malet,* * * § whose under-tenant was named 
Walter. On the banishment of Earl Robert, for joining the party of Robert Curt- 
hose against Henry the First, the earl’s office of great chamberlain of England was 
given to Alberic de Vere, and this estate was conveyed to Hubert de Monchensy, of 
Edwurdston, in Suffolk;f and one ofliis successors, named John, son of Robert, sold 
lands here to Vitalis Engaine, in 1218; and, in 1279, Walter de Colcester, who is 
said to have married 1 Joan de Monchensy, conveyed the manor of Colne Engaine, 
with appurtenances, to John de Engaine. This family wa3 of Shenlev, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and ltedings, in Huntingdonshire. 

Richard de Engaine, lord of Blatherwick, in Northamptonshire, died in 1298, 
leaving, by Sarah, his wife, daughter of Alberic de Vere, earl of Oxford, his son and 
heir Vitalis, who held this manor at the time of his death, in 1241. lie had by his 
wife Itoese, one of the three sisters co-heiresses of the honour of Montgomery in 
Wales, four sons, of whom Sir John de Engaine, the youngest, being the last sur¬ 
viving heir, inherited the whole' estate. He, dying in 1301, left, by Joan his wife, 

daughter of --Cray, Esq. two sons and several daughters. He held this estate 

under Robert Fitz-ltoger de Clavering, and was succeeded by John, his eldest, son; 
who, dyiug without, children, settled the estate on John, the sou of his brother 
Nicholas, who dying without surviving offspring in 1322, the estate, according to the 
provisions of the settlement, passed to Sir John de Engaine, the son of Nicholas. He 
died, in 1358, at his seat of Dyllyngton, in Huntingdonshirh; Sjr Thomas, his eldest 
son, succeeding to the estate, married Catharine, daughter of it ugh Courtney, earl of 
Devonshire, and died in 1367, without issue; so that afterwards, on the death of his 
widow, his three sisters became his co-heiresscs4 From these tin; estate was con¬ 
veyed to various families; to the Cheneys, the Clarkes, ami to Matthew Dale, Esq. of 
whom it was purchased by Lady Mary Ramsey,§ who gave it. to the mayor, com- 

* He was the soil of William Mulct, tvho attended the Conqueror at the buttle of Hustings, and on the 
fall of King Harold there, was commissioned to see him decently buried. Gesta Gnliclmi Duels, p, 20-/; 
et Ordcricus Vitalis, p. 602; apud Historical Normanu. Scriptures, ed. Kill). 

+ Ordericns Vitalis, p. 804, 805. 

t Arms of Engaine. Azure, a fesse dancctte, or, between six cross eroslets. 

§ This lady was the widow of Sir Thomas Ramsey, citizen and lord mayor of London, who, on his 
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HOOK II. monalty, and citizens of London, governors of the hospitals of Christchurch, Bride¬ 
well, and St.* Thomas. The manor-house stood near the church, but has been pulled 

Brook down. The courts are kept at the Brook-house, a quarter of a mile from the church. 

Boost. •jq u , re iU . e f our manors besides that of Colne Engaine. 

Bromtons Bromtons or Bruntons, had its manor-house in a low situation, by the brook that 

tons.™”" passes from Petmarsh to Earl’s Colne. It anciently belonged to the Brompton family; 
after which it came to a family surnamed De Bures. In the year 1581, it was the 
property of John Potter; and his son, of the same name, seems «to have been suc¬ 
ceeded in this possession, in 1720, by John London, Esq. member of parliament for 
the borough of Wilton; and, from the Register, it appears that a numerous family of 
this name resided in the parish, between the years 1629 and 1647. 

Orrrhitll. Overhall is above a mile north-east from the church: it is very ancient, and an 
entire lordship, not holding of any of the neighbouring manors of the Colnes, but of 
the manor of Witnesham with Cockfelde, in Suffolk, paying a pepper-corn yearly, if 
demanded. The edd Audley family (not those of Walden,) were formerly lords of 
this manor. About the reigns of King Henry the Fourth and Fifth, Richard Thur- 
cote was the owner: it afterwards passed through several families to that of Loudon. 

London Roger London was in possession of it at the time of his death, in 1571. Samuel, his 
son and successor, was the father of Samuel, who, in 1635, was obliged to pay a tine 
of ten pounds, to be excused from the honour of knighthood. Ho died about the year 
1647, having also an estate at Braintree and Rocking. Samuel London, Esq. succeeded 
him, and his sons were Samuel, Richard, and John; he had also three daughters. 
Samuel dying before his father, Richard, his second sou, was liis successor; John 
London, Esq. was the proprietor in 1720. 

(adding- Goldin’gtons is a manorial estate, formerly belonging to the ancient family of that 
name. William de Goldington died here in 1318; after which it passed through 
successive proprietors, to the family of Little. In 1615, it belonged to John Little, 
who, in 1659, was succeeded by his son of the same name. It afterwards successively 
passed to Thomas Little, Esq. and to John Littlcbridge,* Esq. The manor-house 

stood where the court was called, near an ancient oak. 

• • 

shrives. Shrevcs has the manor-house by the sidg of the food leading to White Colne, and 
a mile and a half from the church. It anciently formed part of the possessions of the 
prior and convent of St. Botolph, in Colchester, and is supposed to be what was COIl- 

dcath, in 1500, left Iter in possession of numerous valuable estates, which she disposed of in works of 
charity, she founded two fellowships, and a scholarship, in Peter-house, Cambridge; besides which she 
proffered to settle on that house, lauds of 500/. per annum, or more, on condition that the college should 
tie named, “ The College of Peter and Mary.” This, Dr. Soaiues, then master of the house, refused to 
comply with, affirming that “ Peter, who so long had lived single, was now too old to have a female part¬ 
ner." A dear jest, to lose so good a benefactress. Fuller’s Worthies, in Bristol, p. 37. 
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tinned to them in the charter of King Richard the First, under the name of Colum; c h a i>. 
they leased it out for a reserved rent, first to a person named Nicholas, son of William n ' 
Fitz-Reyner, and afterwards to the Tewe family; Roger Tewe died in 1483. It 
appears to have been in the possession of John de Vcro, Earl of Oxford, in 1506: his 
grandson Edward, in 1584, sold it to Richard Bourchier, on whose death, in 1586, it 
passed to his son and heir, John. Humphrey Maudit was the proprietor of this estate 
in 1631; from whom it was conveyed to Daniel Caldwell, Esq. after whose death, in 
1634, it was sold td Thomas Rookwood, Esq. of Coldham Hall, in Suffolk; it after¬ 
wards became the property of Sir Thomas R. Gage, of Hcngrave, in Suffolk, who, 
in 1762, sold it to Mr. Michael Hills, of Colchester; and his son left it, by will, to 
Philip Hills, Esq. who greatly improved the house, and cased it with white brick. 

This house 1ms been enlarged by the present possessor, Robert Hills, Esq. and orna¬ 
mented with a handsome Grecian portico in front, above which there is a halustraded 
parapet. It is pleasantly situated on the highest part of an extensive lawn, surrounded 
by plantations and woods, and inclosed in a park. Not far from the house, an elegant o,i m . 
column of Portland stone, rising to a considerable height, forms an interesting ,,ark ’ 
object; it is of the Ionic order, and was erected by J. Soane, Esq. architect. It bears 
the following inscription: 

“ Michael Roberto Hills, Arm. Philippus Hills, observanta: ergo. P. 1791.” 

The demesne lands of this seat include about one hundred and ten acres*, and occupy 
nearly the central part of the manor. 

The church is pleasantly situated in the highest part of the village; there is a hand- Church, 
some brick tower at the west end, which appears to have been erected in the reign of 
Henry tint Seventh. On the cast side it has the figure of a mullet, one of the.badges 
of the Vere family, and a cornice on the top, with pyramidal ornaments ut the corners, 
and a spire. 

The parsonage, which was about half a mile from the churcl], has been pulled down, 
and a handsome new house erected. 

The sexton of this church had a house, with an orchard, and an acre of meadow charities, 
ground in Milbrook, given, as has been supposed, by Lady llamscy; but the house ’ 
has been burnt down. 

There are two almshouses on Prior’s Green, one of wljich is for two dwellers, 
with a field belonging to it; the other for one family only. There is also on Bunting’s 
Green, an almshouse for two dwellers Fund, on the same green, the poor of the 
Society of Friends have a house aud a field, given by W. Bunting, of Halstead. 

In 1821, this parish contained five'hundred and forty-seven, and in 1831, six hun¬ 
dred and eighteen inhabitants. 
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COLNE WAKES. 

This parish lies east of the other three Colnes, and is eight miles in circumference; 
the situation low, and the soil of various loams, with a mixture of clay. The road 
from Colchester to Halstead passes through it It is six miles from Coggeshall, and 
eight from Colchester. The name is derived from the ancient baronial family of 
Wake; it is also denominated Colne Maskerel, Colne Quincy, and Colun-Saer. In 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, it was in two parcels, holden by JVssurin and Aluric 
Riga; at the time of the general survey it belonged to Robert Malet, and to Eustace, 
Earl of Boulogne. There are two manors. 

Wakes Ilall, on the north side of the river Colne, was in the possession of Walter 
de Maccrcl, or Maskerel, about the time of King Henry the First. It is stated in 
records, that “he gave the tithes of all his estate in his vil of Colis here, to the Priory 
of Earl’s Colne.” Ermengard Maskerel held this manor in 1211. Herbert, of the 
same name, was a benefactor Colne Priory; and Berta was daughter of William 
Maskerel, and wife of William de Raines. In 1210, Suer de Quincy, earl of Win¬ 
chester,* and his brother Robert, held two carucates in Colne Quincy. Robert 
married Helen, daughter of Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, widow of John Scot, 
earl of Huntingdon, by whom he had three daughters. Anne, a nun; Joan, wife of 
Humphrey tie Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex; Margaret, wife of Baldwin 
Wake, or l)e Wake, who, in her right, obtained this estate; he died in 1282, and 
was succeeded by John, his son, who, on his death, in 1300, was survived by his wife 
Joan, and left a son, Thomas, his successor. lie married Blanch, daughter of Henry 
Plantagcnet, earl of Lancaster; but dying without issue, in 1349, his inheritance, and 
in particular this manor and its appurtenances, descended to Margaret, his sister :f but 
Blanch his widow had an assignation of this estate, with others, for her dowry, till her 
decease in 1380. Margaret Wake was married to Edmund of Woodstock, earl of 
Kent, youngest Von of King Edward the First, who was, with inhuman cruelty, 
beheaded, for designing to release his brother, King Edward the Second, from prison. 
His son John, aftd bis daughter Joan, were his surviving offspring. John, earl of 
Kent, married Elizabeth, daughter of tile Duke'of Juliers, but died in 1352, leaving 
no offspring; ami his sister Joan succeeded to the family estate; she was called “ The 
Fspr Maid of Kent,” being a lady of extraordinary beauty. She had three husbands; 

,* This mi l dit'il in 102t. He had three wives; Helen, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Alan, earl of 
(lallowav, li\ whom he had three daughters, co-heiresses 5 .Margaret, wife of Colban, earl of Fife, and 
afterwards of William de Ferrers, earl of Derby; Elizabeth, wif* of Alexander Corny n, carl of Buchan;- 
and EUa, married to Allan le Zoucli. By his two last wives, Earl Roger had no children. DugrUtlp, vol. 1. 
ji. G8K. 

+ Arms of Wake. Or, two bars gules, in chief tlirce torteaux. 
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the first, Sir Thomas Holland, in her right created Earl of Kent, and Lord Wake of 
Lidcl. The second husband was William Montague, earl of Salisbury from whom 
she was divorced; afterwards, in 1361, she was married to Edward, prince of Wales, 
surnamed the Black Prince, by whom she became mother to King Richard the Second. 
She died in 1385; her first husband died in 1360, and she had by him Thomas; John, 
created Earl of Huntingdon, and Duke of Exeter; and Maud or Joane, married first 
to Peter Courtney, and secondly to Waleran de Luxemburg, earl of Ligny and St. 
Paul. Thomas, <jarl of Kent, the eldest son, married Alice, daughter of ltiehard 
Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, and by her had Thomas, Edmund, and six daughters; 
Eleanore, Joane, Margaret, Elcanorc junior, Elizabeth, and Bridget, a nun.* lie- 
died in 1396, or 1397, holding this estate of Walter Fitz-Walter, lord of Woodliam. 
Alice his widow held it in dower till her death in 1416. Thomas, his eldest son and 
successor, was created Duke of Surrey, in 1398, by King Rickard the Second; he 
mar'.. ;d Joan, daughter of Hugh, earl of Stafford, by whom ho had no children. In 
1400 ho was beheaded, for attempting to restore King Richard the Second to the 
throne, up* 1 his estates and title descended to his brother, Edmund Holland, knight of 
the Pf . . j^c. who, being wounded at the siege of St. Briens, in Bretagne, died, in 
1408, witlio. issue; the inheritance, therefore, was divided among his sisters; and 
Margaret had this estate for her proportion. She was married, first, to John Beaufort, 
sou of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, created Earl of Somerset in 1396, and 
Marquis of Dorset in 1397. tier second husband was Thomas Pkntagenet, second 
son of King Henry the Fourth, created Earl of Albemarle and Duke of Clarence in 
1412; by him she had no children, but by her first husband she had four sons: Henry 
who died unmarried, John, Edmund, Thomas; and two daughters, Joan, married to 
James the First, king of Scotland; and Margaret, wife of Thomas Courtney, earl of 
Devonshire. John, the second, but eldest surviving son, was created Duke of Somerset. 
he married Margaret, daughter of Sir John Beauchamp, of Blctsho, and had by her his 
only daughter Margaret, married to .Edmund Tudor, by whom .she became mother 
to King Henry the Seventh. Edmund Beaufort succeeded to the family estates and 
honours, on the death of his brother John without issue male: he was slain at the. 
first battle of St. Alban’s, in 1455;. his wifiyvas Eleanor, daughter and co-heiress of 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, by whom he’had Henry, Edmund, John, 
Thomas, and five daughters. The eldest son, Henry, was taken at the battle of 
Hexham, and beheaded in 1463, leaving no legitimate children. Edmund, the next 
brother, taken at the battle of Tewksbury, was beheaded. John, the third son, was 
slain in the same battle; and the youngest son, Thomas, died without issue; on which 
the estate became vested in the house of York: and, in 1484, the manors of Colne 
Wakes and Lammarsh were granted to John de la Pole, carl of Lincoln, son of John 

• See Dugdale’s Baronetage, vol. ii. p. 74, for an account of tlie intermarriages of these ladies. 
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de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth, sister of King Edward the Fourth and of 
King Richard the Third, who intended him to be his successor to the crown: but he 
was slain at the battle of Stoke, in 1487; on which, this manor coming again to the 
crown, was afterwards given, by King Henry the Seventh, to his mother Margaret, 
who enjoyed it till her decease in 1509, when it reverted again to the crown. In the 
succeeding reign it was granted to Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Richmond and Somerset, 
an illegitimate son of King Henry the Eighth, who died in 1536. In 1545 this lord- 
ship and manor, with other possessions, were granted to John, e;gl of Oxford, who 
died in 1562; and in 1586, Edward de Vere, his son and successor, sold the manor to 
Israel Amyes, and William Tiffyn, Esq. and the heirs of William Tiffyn. He was a 
counsellor of the Middle Temple, and married Mary, sister of Andrew Jenour, of 
Great Duninow, by whom he had no issue: she died in 1616, and he in the following 
year. Ilis great nephew, William Tiffyn,*' son of John, son and heir of Henry, brother 
of the last proprietor, was his successor. In 1633, the estate was Sold to Thomas J*’byll, 
junior, without the King’s licence, for which a pardon was obtained in 1639; and 
afterwards it was purchased by Sir John Jacob, Knt., who sold it, in 1645, to Ilnr- 
bottle Grimston, Esq. afterwards Knight, and Baronet, and Master of the ^ .from 
whom it passed, by Mary his eldest daughter, to her husband, Sir William Luckyn, 
Bart, of Messing, whose son, William Viscount Grimston, sold it, in 1720, to John 
Loudon, Esq, who was succeeded in this possession by his grandson, Samuel London, 
Esq.f The ancient manor-house of Wakes Hall has been taken down, and Henry 
Skingsley, Esq. the present proprietor of this estate, has erected a very elegant mansion 
on the opposite side of tlie road, and not far distant from the site of the old building. 

Creping Hall is on an eminence, which affords extensive and pleasing prospects 
towards the south, south-east, and especially south-west; it is about a mile from the 
church, and moated. It joins to the parish of Fordham, on which account, in tho 
inquisitions, it seems to have been variously stated to have been in this parish, in that 
of Fordham, or to t have Been a parish or hamlcLof itself. 

In the Saxon era, this estate belonged to Alward, and,• at the general survey, had 
become the property of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, lord of Clare. Walter de Creping was 
a person of some note, and held this mayor in thp time of Richard the Second; the 
family seem to have been seated here, deriving their surname from the place: the 
noble family of Vere were lords paramount; and it was sold by Earl Edward, in 1574, 
to Christiana Turner, daughter of William l;'isher, who was married to John, sou of 
Thomas Turner: she died in 1604, and was succeeded by her only daughter, Mar¬ 
garet Turner, who became the second wife of Thomas Smyth, Esq. of Blackinore, 
and had by him six sons and four daughters: afterwards, she was married to Sir 

* Arms of Tiffyn. Ardent, three lions rampart, sable, collared and chained, or. 

t Anus of Loudon, Argent, on a bend voided three cross crosslets, gules. 
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Steven Powell. She was succeeded by her eldest son and heir, John Smyth, Esq. from chap. 
whom the estate passed successively to heirs of the family, named John, Charles, Arthur, 1V ' 

Stephen, Thomas, and a second Thomas Smyth, Esq. who, dying without issue in 
1724, left this estate to his niece, Mary Tendring, who bequeathed it to her cousin, 

Thomas Alexander Smyth, Esq. who, on his death in 1747, left it to his nephew, 

Charles Alexander, Esq. 

Broom House U a capital messuage, partly in this parish; it continued some time Broom 
in the family of Nicholson; and afterwards became part of the very considerable 
estate of John London, Esq. Other estates in this parish are, Fishers; Great Love- 
neyHall; Little LovcneyHall; Goodwins; Lane; Old House; and Starch House. 

The residence of E. Brett, Esq. is a capital mansion in this village, not far from the 
river. The church is a plain ancient building, with a tall wooden steeple, containing Church, 
three bells. The rectory has a glebe of about twelve acres. 

Some charitable benefactions belong to the poor of this parish: John Allyson and Charities, 
J. Boteler, in 1460, left an estate, for the use of the poor and the repairs of the church, 
as occasion and necessity should require; which had been, during a considerable 
period, appropriated according to the directions of the will, till a person named 
J. Keeble, converted part of it to his own use, and another of the same family got pos¬ 
session of the remainder. It was however, recovered, by application to the com¬ 
missioners for enquiries respecting charities. Two almshouses by the church-yard 
are part of this gift; and the parishioners have built another almshouse, for two 
dwellers, upon Wake’s Green. 

In 1821 this parish contained four hundred and seventeen, and in 1831, four hun¬ 
dred and forty-two inhabitants. 


BURES, OR BEWERS. 

It is probably conjectured that the name of this place is derived from the Saxon Buns. 
Beoph, a fortification; and an artificial mount near the church*tends to confirm 
this belief. It rises at present to the height of more than eighty feet, and has been 
originally much higher; it appears to cover about an acre and a half of ground: but 
there is nothing remaining to indudle the belief that any kind of buildings have been 
erected here; however, to distinguish this place from Bures St. Mary’s, where 
Edmund, king of the East Angles, was crowned, on the opposite side of the rjyer 
Stour,* it has been named Mount Burds. The other names of this place that occur 

* Some writers have disputed the truth *>f this account of the coronation of the martyr king, but the 
evidence of Gulfridus de Fontibns, who wrote before the fear 1156, seems conclusive. His works remain 
in manuscript in the University Uibrary at Cambridge, from which the following is extracted:—“ Facta 
autein in ilium acclamasionc, attolentes lacti Suffoichiam de-duxerunt, et in villa Burum ad regni fastigium 
promoreruntt assistente Humberto vcnerabili antistite, Kadmundnm in Regem ungente et consecrante. 
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huok il. i n recor( j s a r C Bures Parva, or Little Bures; and Bures Saeti Johannis, or Bures St. 
John, because the church is dedicated to that saint; and also Sackville Mount Bures, 
because for many ages it belonged to the noble and most ancient family of Sackville, 
now dukes of Dorset. There are about a thousand acres of land in this parish. 
At the time of the surrey, this parish-, or die chief part of it, was in the possession of 
Roger Pictavensis; and had, previous to the Conquest, belonged to a thane named 
Ulmer. Roger, besides Bures, held the lordship of West Bcrgholt, and lands in 
Brad field; but these became vested in the Sackville family, in the rdign of King Henry 
the First. 

.sackville Herbran de Sackville, the ancestor of this family, came into England with William 

I'liinly. ^ Conqueror; and, returning to his native country, was living there in 1079; his 

three sons were Jordan, William, and Robert: and he had also a daughter named 
A vice. The eldest son settled in Normandy; but Sir William do Sackville, the second 
son, lived in this country, and had estates in Bures ad Montem, Nayland, Braxted, &e. 
By Albreda his wife, he had three daughters. To Agnes and Beatrix, the two first, 
he gave lands in this parish, called Talbotts and Brinsics, which were afterwards 
granted to St. John’s Abbey, in Colchester. Hodierna, his third daughter, was 
married to Matthew dc Gernon; Agnes to Richard de Anestye; and Beatrix to 
William de Glanvill, lord of Bromholmo. None of their families inherited this estate; 
for Sir Robert de Sackville, the youngest son of Herbran, was living here in 1119, 
and held the manors of Bures ad Montem, Bcrgholt, and Alpliamstone, with several 
other estates, of the honour of Eye. He gave his manor of Wickham-Skeyth, in 
Suffolk, to the abbey of St. John’s, in Colchester, and, assuming the monastic habit, 
died, and was buried in that monastery; leaving, by his wife Lettice, daughter of Sir 
Henry Woodvil, four sons, Jordan, Stephen, Nigel, and Helias. Jordan, the eldest 
son, was living in the time of Kiug Stephen and Henry the Second, and confirmed his 
father’s grant to St. Jolpi’s abbey, with the addition of other lands of his own. He 
married Ella, daughter and co-heiress of Ralph de Den, lord of the manor of Buck- 
hurst, in Sussex, and had by her Jordan, Richard, Geofre*y, Ralph, Guy, and Warine. 
‘Sir Jordan de Satkville, the eldest son, was a baron in the time of King Richard the 
First, and so also was his next brothe!, Richarll. Sir Geofrey, the third son, and 
lialph de Mersey, had a safe conduct from King* John, in 1207, to come into Essex, and 
tinij sureties to the sheriff, for payment of one thousand marks, for procuring the favour 
of the King, whose displeasure they had incurred, and who had caused their lauds to 
•be, seized. By Constance, daughter of Sir Edmund Brooke, Sir Geofrey had two 

sons, Jordan and Guy; and Joan, a daughter, m&rried to William St. Leger. Sir 

« • 

Kst antum Durum villa colon* antiquitus regia;, ccrtus limes Est-Saxi* et Suflblciic, sita super Sturiiim 
Ihivium, *state et liyemo rapidisimuin.” Matthew of Westminster calls the place of the coronation Bures, 
yilla Hegia, aide C/irun. J. Brampton, col. 7*6, and 754. M. B'eitmunait. add. ann. 865. 
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Jordan de Sackville, the eldest son, being a baron, bad, by Maud his wife, William c 11 A i\ 
and two otlier sons. William, the eldest son, married Clara, daughter’of Matthew lv ' 
de Hastings, by whom he had Sir Jordan de Sackville, who joined the barons against 
King Henry the Third; and, in 1254, was presented at Chelmsford, before the 
justices itinerant, because he held several knights’ foes, and had not received the 
honour of knighthood. He died in 1274, holding, of the Earl of Cornwal, Mount 
Bures and Bcrghdlt, and various other possessions. Sir Jordan had, by his wife 
Margery, daughter’ and co-heiress of Sir Robert de Aiguillon, two sons, Andrew and 
Geofrey. Sir Andrew succeeded his father, and had a son Andrew; who, by Joan 

his wife, daughter of-Mortimer, left Andrew, the third of that name, who died 

in 1370: whether he left issue is doubtful; but his sister Maud was married to 
Edmund de la Pole, brother of Michael, earl of Suffolk: she died in 1393, holding 
the manors of Bures ad Montem and Bergholt; and Sir Walter de la Pole is stated 
to have been her son and heir. But the estates soon came again into the Sackville 
family; for Margaret, widow of Sir Thomas Sackville, held them in dower in 1450. 

Edward Sackville, grandson of Margaret, was succeeded in these possessions by his 
son Humphrey, who left them to*his son Richard in 1488; and he, in 1523, was suc¬ 
ceeded by John, his son, who dying in 1557, left his son Sir Richard Jus heir, who 
died in 1566. Thomas Sackville, Esq. his son, succeeded; who was, the same year, 
created baron of Buckhurst; and soon afterwards sold this estate to John Dister. In 
1581 it was the property of Alice Dister, who gave it in marriage with her daughter 
to Richard Weston, Esq. from whom it was conveyed to Lady Temple, who gave, it 
to Edward Alston, Esq. her son by her first husband. It afterwards became the pro¬ 
perty of George Cressener, Esq.; and the executors bf his son, Edward Cressener, Esq. 
sold the manor of Mount Bures, with the hall and Fenhouse, to Osgood Ilanbury, Esq. 

Other estates of importance in this parish are, Withers, Brook-house, Valley-house, 

Coes, and Pear Tree. The ehureli is dedicated to St. John, and on the side of the 
porch there is a square stone, bearing the inscription, 1. H. S., pud on the top of the 
same building there was, some time ago, a stone of about eight inches square, bearing 
the date MLIX.; the first of these is understood to be the insignia pf the patron saint* 
and the other the time of the foundation of*tlie church; and in this porch there are 
also the Sackville arms. In the central part of the church, ‘between the nave and 
chancel, there is a square stone tower, with a wooden spire mid four bells. Formerly 
there was a chantry here, and a little chapel in the church-yard was supposed to nave 
belonged to it; this has been converted into two tenements, which are at the disposal, 
of the incumbent. 

In 1821 Mount Bures contained four hundred and fifty-five, aud in 1831 five hun¬ 
dred and sixty-three inhabitants. 
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FORDHAM. 

This parish is parted from Aldham by the river Colne, and its name is derived from 
the ford across that river, at Ford Street. It is called Great Fordham, to distinguish 
it from the manor of Little Fordham, or Bourchicr’s Hall, in Aldham; in records, it 
is also named Fordyngham, Forham, and Forhcda. The land lies high, and the soil 
is a gravelly loam, variously mixed. The circumference of the parish is nearly twelve 
miles; the distance north-west from Colchester five miles, and forty-eight miles from 
London. In the reign of Edward the Confessor, the owners of this district were 
Elbert, Aluric, Wisgar, Uhnar, and Touillda: under the Com|ueror, it was holden by 
Hugh de Gurnai, William of Warren, and Richard Fitz-Gilbert. 

There were formerly four manors, which have been united into two. 

Fordham Hall manor-house is near the church, and the lands are those held by the 
family of Gurnai; but how long it remained in their possession cannot be ascertained. 
'I’lie demesnes of the other manor of Argentines, or, as it is sometimes named, Archen- 
dines, are supposed to have been what at present constitute a farm so named in the 
western part of the parish; a meadow in Aldham, by the side of Fidlers-wood, and 
extending t,Q Fordham bridge, belongs to it. After the descendants of Gurnai, this 
manor became the property of Adomar de Valence,* earl of Pembroke, who died in 
1323; and it was some time afterwards in possession of the Neville family. Sir 
Edward Neville held it in 1524, and it is believed he was involved in the ruin of his 
grandfather, the Duke of Buckingham; for King Henry the Eighth, in 1539, granted 
this manor to Thomas Colepepper, one of the gentlemen of his privy chamber. 
Two years afterwards, Sir Authorty Wingfield held those estates of the king; and the 
following year, he sold them to John Lucas, Esq. and John Abell. The several 
manors in this parish seem to have, up to this period, formed but one possession, but 
upon this purchase became divided: John Lucas, Esq. having the manors of Fordham 
Hall and Argentines j and John Abell, the manors of Great Fordham and the Frith.f 

The united manors thus becoming vested in the Limits family, were inherited, in 
*1671, by Mary, qnly daughter of Baron Lucas, of Shenfield. This lady was after¬ 
wards married to Anthony de Grey, exrl of Kent, and created Baroness Lucas of 
Crudwell in 1663; slfe died in 1700, and her husband, the earl, in 1702, and their 
son Henry, earl of Kent, inherited these estates: in 1706, he was advanced to the 
titles of viscount Goodrich, earl of Harold,,and marquis of Kent; and, in 1710, to 

« 

* He was one. of the retainers of Isabel, tlie cruel queen o( king Kdward the Second, and having been 
one of those who passed sentence of death upoi^Thomas Plantagcnet, earl of* Lancaster, he was, on that 
account, murdered in France, in 1323. 

t Frith, in old Knglixh, is a plain amidst woods. Camden's Remains, edit. 1874, p. I4S. Frith Soken 
is a view of Frankpledge. 
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the additional title of duke of Kent. His son dying before him, without issue, his tHAi*. 
Grace settled his real estates upon Jemima, the only daughter and heiress'of his eldest 1V 
daughter Annabella, who was married to John Campbell, lord viscount Glenorchy. 

This lady, Jemima Campbell, in 1740, was married to the honourable Philip Yorke, 
afterwards viscount Royston, eldest son of the right honourable Philip, earl of 
Hardwicke, and created marchioness dc Grey: upon the decease of her grandfather, 
the duke of Kent? in 1740, she and the lord viscount' Royston became possessed of 
these and many other noble estates. 

Earl Hardwicke*died in 1790, and his lady, the marchioness, in. 1797, leaving only 
two daughters, Amabel Grey aud Mary Jemima; when, on defect of issue male, the 
marquisate became extinct, but the barony of Lucas of Crudwell descended to the 
eldest daughter, Amabel Grey, the present Countess do Grey; her sister, Mary 
Jemima, dowager baroness of Grantham, according to the provisions of the patent, 
being heiress presumptive. This lady, in 1780, was married to Thomas, second 
Lord Grantham, by whom she had the present Lord Grantham, and the Right Hon. 
Frederick Robinson, created Viscount Goderich.* 

The manor of Great Fordham and the Frith remained in the Abell family till 1634, 
when it became the property of Sir Henry Herbert; and, in 1689, was conveyed to 
the Saville family. 

Other estates in this parish are, the Wash, Porters, Pools, Suttons, and llip- 
pengales. 

The church, dedicated to All Saints, is very pleasantly situated on elevated ground. Chun-li. 
It has a nave, two aisles, and a chancel, with a square tower, containing three bells; it 
has also a lofty wooden spire, which is seen at a great distance. The entire roof of 
this church was formerly covered with lead, which was taken away and, converted into 
instruments of destruction during the civil wars, and for which tiles have been sub¬ 
stituted. 

King Edward the Sixth, in 1549, granted a free chapel in Fordham, to Ralph Agard Cliapei,* 
and Thomas Smyth, aud their heirs, but the place when* it stood cannot now be dis¬ 
covered. In the north aisle of the church there is a mural monunvent, with the fol-» M»nu- 
lowing inscription: 

“ My days are passed away as the swift ships: as the eagle thaft hasteth to her prey. 

“ For the longer preserving his memory, for a remaining testimony of their no less 
than deserving affections to their loving <yid dutiful son John Pulley, for an encourage¬ 
ment to others to be such, and as far as may be for the good of all; his now surviving, 
and sorrowful parents, (but not without hope of a joyful resurrection,) John Pullen, 

'* Arms of De Grey. Quarterly, first, and fourth, argent on a saltire azure a bezant—Yorkc. Second, 
quarterly, first, aud fourth, Gironny of eight, or, and sable. Second aud third, argent, a lymphad sable— 

Campbell, Third, Barry of six argent and sable—Grey. Supporters, two wyverns or. 
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rector of this parish, and Elizabeth his wife, caused this stone to be erected in 1719. 
He died of tfic sinall-pox, at Port Mahon, July 2, 1715, in the twenty-seventh year of 
his ace, having been captain of his Majesty’s ship Lawrence for several years. 

“ Rut this I say, brethren, the time is short; let us use the world as not abusing it.” 

In the east window of the south aisle there is the following inscription, in letters of 
an ancient form: 

“ Orate pro aiab, Joliis Creffeild et Margerie uxor ejus, qui istam fencstramthat is, 
“ Pray for the souls of John Creffeild and Margery his wife, who made this window, &c.” 
Also in the east window of the north aisle, there is a similar inscription for John and 
Alice Creffeild, and also the arms of Creffeild: or, a heart gules, between two hands 
couped at the wrist, argent.f 

In 1821, this parish contained six hundred and ninety-six, and, in 1831, seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven inhabitants. 

WEST BEKOIIOI.T. 

The name of this parish is formed from the Saxon words Bepg, a hill, and Hole, a 
wood; and as there is a town in Suffolk, about ten miles distant, named East Berg- 
holt, this has received the distinguishing appellation of West. In records, it is written 
Bcrcolt, Bereholt, Barfold, Bariugholte, Barkolt-Sackville, and sometimes Sackvillc 
only. Vulgarly it is called Bardtield, probably from the hamlet of Bradfield, which is 
not far distant. It is eleven miles in circumference, contains about two thousand 
acres; and is in that part of the county which, in the agricultural reports, is distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of the “ turnip-loam district.” 

It is four miles north-west from Colchester, and forty-nine from London. 

There are tyo manors. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, this lordship belonged to Leuwin Croc; and 
at the time of the general survey, was in the possession of Roger Pictavensis. 

Iu the time of. King Henry the First, it had become the property of the noble 
family of Sackvillc, who retained it in their possession tibout four hundred and fifty 
• years, till 1559, tyhen it was sold, by Sir Richard Sackvillc, to John Garroway, Esq. 
In 1581, it had become the property o f the Di#ter family, and was given, by Alice 
Dister, in marriage with her daughter, to Richard Weston, Esq., of whoso executors 
it is supposed to have been purcluised by Sir John Denham, who was one of the barons 
of the exchequer in 1617; and his son, Sir John Uenham, the celebrated poet, after- 
. wards sold this manor to Sir Harbottle Grimston, knight and baronet, and master 
of the rolls; from whom it passed to his son, Sir Samuel Grimston; ahd from him to 
William Luekyn, Esq. West Berghult Hall is very hear the church. 

* Tin' present arms of Creflield art—Quarterly, argent and sable, a heart between two left hands, and 
two legs couple. 
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Nether Hall, or Cook’s Hall, with the manor of Beaumont, has the manor-house 
about half a mile from the church. Its situation in the lowest part of the parish, 
accounts for the first of these names, and the two latter are from ancient owners. 
Coding, and Aluvius the Hunter, held these lands in the Confessor’s reign; which, at 
the general survey, were in the possession of Richard, son of Earl Gilbert, lord of 
Clare, of which honour it has been since liolden. 

Adam Cook was possessed of this estate during the reign of the second or third 
Edward, whom a family named Bury had succeeded in 1472: it afterwards was the 
property of Sir Thomas Montgomery, who died in 1493; but it continued longest in 
the family of Abell,* who were originally considerable clothiers, and had also estates 
at Fordham, and other places. They had possession early in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and, in 1604, one of them sold this estate to John Lynne, Esq., 
from whom it was conveyed to the family of Brand, of l’olstead Hall, in Suffolk. 

Cook’s Ilall was a large and handsome building. Other valuable estates are, Horse- 
pits; Almery-lands, commonly called the Armoury; with three woods, named Grove- 
field, Writlaud, and Pensland coppices: formerly, part of the endowment of St. John’s 
Abbey, in Colchester. 

The church has a nave, chancel, and south aisle, supported by plain massive pillars; 
a small wooden turret contains one bell, and there is a shingled spire. 

A chantry was founded by J. de Bures, in 1331, for a chaplain to perform divine 
service at the altar of the Virgin Mary, in this church. 

A charitable benefaction was bequeathed by R. Frankham, in 1557, of a yearly 
rent-charge of 13s. 4 d., arising from a tenement and six acres of land in this parish, 
for the use of the poor inhabitants of the parish of St. Nicholas, in Colchest er, 

There are three unendowed almshouses on the Green for poor people; and the 
sexton has a house mid half an acre of land. 

This is one of the twelve parishes which partake of Mr. Love’s charity. In 1821, 
this parish contained six hundred and ninety-four, .and, in 183J* seven hundred and 
eighty-six inhabitants. 


JVORMIN«<FORD. 

This parish occupies high ground, rising from the banks of the Stour, and its sandy 
soil contains an abundant mixture of clay. In records it is written Withermundford, 
or Wethermundeford, supposed from the name of an ancient proprietor, and a ford 
across the Stour. In more modern writings, it is Widemondfont, Wyremundeford^ 
Wormiton, Wormington. 

* Arms of Abell. Argent, a fesse purpure, between three boars’ heads coupec gnles, langued or. Im¬ 
paling, argent, a chevron between three lozenges sable. Crest. A dexter arm, or, grasping a dagger, haft 
and blade argent: on the wrist, a ribbon gules and argent. 
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Godwin was lord of these lands in Edward the Confessor’s re^n; and at the time 
of the survey, they were holden under Robert Gernon, by a thane named Ilger. 

The circumference of this parish is estimated at about two miles, and its contents 
one thousand seven hundred acres. The distance north-west from Colchester is five, 
and from London fifty-two miles. It contains four manors. 

Wormingford Hall is about a mile west from the church, and the manor formed 
part of the barony of Stanstead Monttichet, in which it remained till the death of 
Richard de Plain, under age and without issue, when his great ‘estate was divided 
among his three sisters; on which Philippa, the youngest, married to Hugh de Plaiz, 
brought him this estate. His descendants were, Richard, Ralph, Giles, Richard, and 
John, whose only daughter, Margaret, conveyed it in marriage to her husband, Sir 
John Howard. She bore him two children; John, who died before his father, and 
Elizabeth, who became his sole heiress, and was married to John de Vere, son and 
heir of Richard, earl of Oxford; and under the Plaiz and the Vere families, as lords 
paramount, it was held by the Poyninges, Bauds, and other tenants. The Waldegrave 
family were for a long time possessors of this estate; and from them it passed to John 
Currants, Esq. and to Richard Androwes, Esq. and his heir, John Wall, Esq., who 
sold it to Samuel Tuffncll, Esq. of Langleys. 

Wormingford Ilall had formerly a park; a farm here yet retains the name of the 
Lodge, and a mere of about twelve acres, formed by the Stour, opposite Smallbridge, 
belongs to it. 

The manor-house of Church Hall receives its name from its situation near the 
church. 'Phis manor, with the church, was given to the nuns of Wikes, in the 
reign of King Henry the Second, by Walter de Windlesores, and Christiana, his 
mother. It was holden under the nuns by various tenants, particularly Geofrey 
liokell and John Poley, the latter of whom held it in 1487. King Henry the Eighth 
granted this manor, w\th Wikes Nunnery, and many other estates, to Cardinal 
Wolsey; upon whdse premunire the king granted it to the abbey of Waltham Holy 
Cross. Upon the suppression of monasteries, the same king granted this manor, and 
‘the advowson of the vicarage, to Thomas Manok and his wife; afterwards, they went 
to the Waldegrave family, and from thehee passcjil, as Wormingford Hall did, to the 
family of Tuffncll. 

Gcrncrs, or more properly Gernons, the name of ancient owners of this estate, 
had the mansion, which was moated round, at the lower part of the parish, towards 
‘thq river Stour, opposite to Wiston. William Gernon held this estate at the time of 
his death, in 1259, and it was retained by his descendants, till Sir John Gernon dying, 
in 1383, left two daughters, co-heiresses; Joan married to John, lord Botetourt, and 
Margaret, to Sir John Peyton. Sir Robert Swynborne married Joan, daughter and 
heiress of Botetourt, from whence issued the Helions, Fyndemes, and Wentworths; 
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some of whom lived in the parish of Little Horkesley, where they had their chief chap. 
estate. * lv - 

In the reign of King James the Second, Sir John Wentworth conveyed this estate 
to Sir Humphrey Winch, Knight, one of the justices of the Common Pleas; whose 

son, Onslow Winch, Esq., sold it to-Alston, Esq., from whom it was conveyed 

to William Ilale, Esq., who, about the year 1690, conveyed it to-Drye, Esq. of 

Milton, in Northamptonshire; and it became the inheritance of his son, Henry Drye, 

Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The manor of Wood Hall has the mansion-house above a mile from the church, in 
a south-easterly direction, on the right of the road to Little Horkesley. It was 
originally part of what Godebold held of Suein of Essex, and was a member of the 
honour of Rayleigh. It afterwards belonged to the Palcys, from whom it passed to 
Lord Viscount Grimston. 

Hotts is a capital messuage, partly in this and partly in the parish of Little Horkesley. Hotts - 

The church has a south aisle, which, with the nave, is leaded, but the chancel is Church, 
tiled. It has a square tower, with four bells. 

The poor of this parish receive a portion of Mr. Thomas Love’s charity. 

In 1821, this parish contained four hundred and fifty-three, and in 1831, five hun¬ 
dred and forty-three inhabitants. 


HOUKESLEY. 

Two contiguous parishes have received this, name, with the distinguishing appel- Horkesley 
lations of Great and Little. The name is believed to be from the Saxon Hopg, 
moist and dirty grounds, and Ley, pasture. In the Inquisitions, post mortem, of 
Edward the Fourth, the name is written Horseley and Horsley; in .other records, 
Horchesley, Horkysley, Harseley, Horksey, Horsey. The name does not occur in 
Domesday-book, for these two parishes were then included in the lordship of Ney- 
land,.or Eiland, as it is called in the record; that is, an island; fop at that time it was 
surrounded by the river Sto'ur, and the manor lay in both counties. Even in writings 
of as late a date as 1455, the combined parishes are described as “ parcel of the manor* 
of Neylond, which manor is in the confines of Essex and Suffolk.”* They belonged 
to Robert Godebold, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, wh6 also held them under 
Suein of Essex, to whom they belonged at the time of the general survey. This 
Godebold had free warren here, and at. Asseldeham. By llaginild his wife, he was 
father of Robert, founder of the priory here; also Richard and Hawisia. Robert,, 
the eldest son, had Robert, the father of Philip, whose son was Robert. 

It has not been clearly ascertained at what precise time this manor was divided and 

* The mansion-house was at Ncylantl, in a pasture-ground yet called the Court; but no foundations of 
it remain. 
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named Horkesley, but in the reign of King John, a family lived here who took their 
surname from the place. 


LITTLE HORKESLEY 

Is about seven miles in circumference, and contains six hundred acres; occupies a 
low situation, and has a mixed soil. It is five miles from Colchester, and fifty-six 
from London. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth of King John, Robert, the son of Philip Horkesley, 
held this manor; and his descendant, Walter do Horkesley, was in possession of it in 
1265; Sir Robert de Horkesley, who held it at his death, in 1295, was his son and 
heir; and William, his son, was the next possessor, who conveyed it to his nephew, 
John de lloos, and Alice his wife, who, previous to the death of the first, in 1373, 
and of the latter, in 1375, had sold the reversion of the estate to Robert de Swyn- 
bourne. In 1411, the manor of Little Horkesley Hall was in the hands of John 
Doreward, John Roys, Ralph Chainberleyne, and Clement Spice, believed to be in 
trust for the family of Swynbourne, distinguished by their military exploits during 
the wars in France. The first name that occurs after Robert, the purchaser, is 
William Swynbourne, the founder of the church here.* Sir Robert Swynbourne, 
Knight, was his son, by Philippa, daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Geruou: he 
succeeded, and added largely to his estate, by marrying Joan, daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir John Botetuort; by her he had five sons and two daughters. Sir Thomas Swyn¬ 
bourne, who was much employed in the wars in France, was major-general of 
Bordeaux, and captain and constable of the castle of Fronsac, in Guienne. He died 
in 1412,, and, with his father, is buried in this church. On his death, the male lino 
of the family seems to have ended, and the estates being divided, this became the pro¬ 
perty of Margery, wife of Nicholas Berners, Esq. of Amberden Hall, in Debden. 
He died in 1441, and left an. only daughter, Catharine, married to Sir W illing 
Fyndcrne, who, dying in 14(12, was succeeded by his son, Sir William Fynderne, on 
whoso death, in 1515, his grandson Thomas became his lieir.f He married Brigitta, 
daughter of Sir William Waldegrave. .On his death, in 1523, Anne, wife of Sir 
Roger Wentworth, of Gosfield, succeefied to thin estate. She was the daughter and 
heiress of Humphrey Tyrrell, Esq. of Warley, by Isabel, daughter and co-heiress, 
and ultimately sole heiress, of John Helion, Esq., whose mother Alice, was one of 
the sisters ami co-heiressos of Sir Thomas Swinbourne, and brought an immense 
estate to the Wentworth family. On her death, in 1534, she was succeeded by her 

son and heir, Sir John Wentworth, who, on his decease, in 1567, left, by his wife, 

• • 

* This was apparent from the window, as it was in lf»70. The arras of Swynbourne. (Jules, three 
boars’ beads Coupee, between six eross-crosslcts botonne, 3—3—1 argent. 

+ Arms of Fynderne. Argent, a chevron between three cross-crosslets fitclie, sable. 
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•laughter of John Bettenham, Esq. of Pluckley, in Kent, his only daughter and heiress, 
Aune, lady Maltravers; on whoso death, in 1580, the next heir was her cousin, John 
Wentworth, Esq. the son of Henry, and grandson of Sir Roger Wentworth. He 
lived a considerable time at Little Horkesley, and afterwards at Gosfield; his wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher St. Laurence, baron of Houth in Ireland, by 
whom he had John, his son and heir. In 1601 he jointured Dorothy, his second wife, 
in this manor; remainder, after her decease, to Sir John Wentworth, whom he had 
by his first wife Cicely. He died in 1613, and, after the death of his wife, Sir John 
his son sold this estate to Sir Humphrey Winch and his son, Onslow Winch, the 
latter of whom sold it to Sir John Denham, whose son, afterwards Sir John Denham, 
the poet, lost it on account of his adherence to King Charles the Second: for, in 1651, 
the commissioners appointed to sell traitor’s estates, as they called them, sold this to 
George Wither, Esq. Afterwards, in 1661, the estate was conveyed to Azariah 
Husbands, Esq. in whose family it continued many years, till the Rev. James Hus¬ 
bands, of Caius College, Cambridge, L.L.l). rector of Ashdon and Fordham, and 
vicar of this parish, dying without surviving offspring, in 1750, left this estate to the 
sou and two daughters of his eldest sister, Anne Glanville. The son died unmarried, 
and the eldest daughter was married to William Blair, M.D. 'Flic mansion-house 
near the church was handsomely rebuilt with brick, by Edward Husbands, Esq. 

On Wcstrop, or Westwood Green, there is a handsome mansion, belonging to an 
estate, which was formerly the property of the Lynne family, of whom William Lynne 
was buried in this ehurch, in 1616. William Lynne, his son and heir, died in 1651, 
and was succeeded by his sou John, whose successor was his eldest, son Jacob, in 1(580: 
John Francis was his only son, and became his heir, on his death in 1708; and Thomas 
Ilowth, his son, was the next possessor of this estate, whose only sop and heir was 
Nicholas Garrard Lynne, Esq. # 

. Ilooth, or Hotts, is a valuable estate, partly in tjiis, and partly in Wormingford 
parish. 


TIiF. PRIORY. 

In the reign of King Henry the> First, Robert, the son of Godebald, and Beatrix 
his wife, gave to the monastery of Thetford, in Norfolk, nil 'their churches, on con¬ 
dition that the prior should send as many monks to serve God in the church of St. 
Peter, at Horkesley, as the place could conveniently, maintain; and for their better 
support, besides other additional possessions, Beatrix gave them the tithes of her. 
marriage portion, and the lands which her uncle Turold had given her in Boxted. 
The monks of this priory were of the Cluniac* order, and though made a cell to Thet- 

* Arms of Lynne. Gules, within u border sable charged with eight bezants, a dcmi-lion coup£ sailant, 
argent. 
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ford, yet it was so ordered, tliat upon payment of a mark yearly, they should be free 
.and exempt from that priory. This was one of the small monasteries granted to 
Cardinal Wolsey, for the endowment of his proposed college at Oxford, but which, 
on his premunire, went to the crown. In 1554 it was granted to Sir John Huddil- 
ston, and afterwards passed successively to several proprietors, and became the pro¬ 
perty of the Joscelyn family. The mansion-house is on the north side of the church, 
where the monastery formerly stood. 

The church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, is a handsome building on an 
eminence; it has a nave and south aisle leaded, and a chancel; the whole well lighted 
with spacious windows. There is a tower with three bells. 

In the church, a mural monument of marble bears the following inscription:— 

“ Christ is my life, and death is my gain; the day of death is the birth-day of eternal 
life.—Near this place lies, expecting the mercy of God, the ltev. James Husbands, 
I..L.D., son of Edward Husbands, Esq. and Anne his wife. lie was some time senior 
fellow of Caius College, Cambridge; six years rector of Fordham, and many years 
minister of this parish, lor which he had a truly pastoral regard, as appears by his last 
will and testament, the intention whereof, by reason of a legal defect therein, could 
not be pursued by the executors, but it is hoped will bo complied with by those who 
shall hereafter have it in their power.* He was a sound and orthodox divine, of 
exemplary life, great simplicity of manners, universal benevolence, and extensive 
charity. He died without issue, 22d February, 1749, aged 57. 

“If such a person do not find mercy, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? 

“ Blessed are those who die in the Lord; they rest from their labours, and their 
works fpllow them. 

Life how short! Eternity how long! 

Stut pine petle virtus.’* 


On another mural monument, is the following:— 

“ Near this place, under the same marble stone, lictli tfie remains of two excellent 
•persons, Edward Husbands and Anne his wife. He was the son of Azariah Husbands, 
Esq. of Little Horkesley; she the daughter of Mr. Thomas Boroughs, of Ipswich; 
after having lived happily together, to a fullness of years, they exchanged this life for 
a better, and entered upon immortality, esteemed and lamented by those who knew 
them both. She died, September 27th, 1735, in the seventy-seventh year of her age. 
• He died, January 20th, 1736, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. They were both 
righteous before God, and walked in his commandments, after such a manner as to be 
worthy of praise and imitation.” 

* This benefaction was a bequest to the parish of a suiu of money, for the redemption of the small 
tithes. 
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The following is on a black marble stone on the ground: 

“ Here lieth Susannah, the daughter of Thomas Lock, Esq. by his wife Susannah, 
the daughter of W. Welby, of Gedney, in the county of Lincoln, Knight of the Bath, 
the wife of J. Carse, D.D. by whom he had issue, Charles, Susannah, Anne, Jane, 
and Cassandra. She died 10th Nov. 1649. 

“ Let neither paint nor gold defile her hearse, Contemning earthly tilings by heavenly flame. 

Pure marhlc fits till' chaste Susannah Carse; To name such faith, and piety, in this age, 

Whose pure soul and face were still the same, llequires a volume, not a sheet or page.” 

Sir Robert and Sir Thomas Swynbourne lie buried together in the chancel, under 
a large marble mouument, with epitaphs in French. 

The wife of John, lord Marney, who died 30th of September, 1749, lies buried in 
the chancel, under a marble grave-stone, formerly an altar-tomb, having upon it, 
according to her own directions, “three pictures of brass; one of herself, without any 
coat armour; anti upon her right side the picture of the Lord Marney, her last husband, 
in his coat armour; and upon her left side, the picture of her husband Finderne, in 
his coat armour.” There are also three ancient stone statues, in devotional attitudes. 

Thomas Love, of this parish, in 1564, gave by will, to Thomas Rich, of Lcxden, 
the sum of one hundred and twenty pounds, in trust, for which he was to pay six pounds 
per annum to the poor, till he should buy a parcel of land with it; and then the yearly 
rent of that land to be distributed at Shrovetide, to twelve parishes, viz. Little 
Horkesley, Great Horkesley, Boxted, Langlimn, Wormingford, Fordham, Aldham, 
Lexden, West Bergholf, Neyland, Mount Bures, and Ardley. 

Sir John Denham, the possessor of West Bergholt, and of Little Horkesley Hall, 
was the only son of Sir John Denham, chief baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and 
one of the lords commissioners there: Sir John was born in Dublin, in 1615; but his 
lather, in 1617, being made a baron of the Exchequer in England, he received his 
education in this country. In 1641, he acquired considerable celebrity as a writer by 
his first literary production, which was a tragedy, called the Sopha, universally and 
deservedly admired. In 1643, he wrote his famous poem of Cooper’s Hill, which 
established his lame as a poet, and which has stood the test of time and criticism,’ 
verifying the opinion of Mr. Dryden, “ tlr.it for purity and majesty of style, this 
production will always remain a standard.” King Charles the Second sent Denham 
on an embassy to the King of Poland; and afterwards made him surveyor general of 
his buildings, and created him Knight, of the Bath. On obtaining these preferments, 
he is said to have renounced the unprofitable pursuit of poetry, for more importantly ■ 
useful studies; yet he afterwards wrote a fine elegiac poem on the death of Cowley. 
He died at his office in Whitehall, in 1668. 

In 1821, this parish contained two hundred and thirty-eight, and in 1831, two hum- 
dred and twenty-three inhabitants. 
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Gicit 'Fills pleasant and extensive parish is about six miles in length from the southern 

lev. extremity at Black Brook, to Neyland river on the south. It is five miles north from 

Colchester, and fifty-six from London. 

When this parish was detached from the extensive manor of Neyland, to which it 
was formerly united, is not certainly known; but in 1256 it was granted, with that 
manor, to John de Burgh, senior, who had also free warren here. It next belonged 
to the noble family of Serope, of Masliam. Geofrey le Scrope held the manor of 
Le Neyland in the confines of Essex and Suffolk, and, on his death in .1340, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Henry, who, dying in 1391, was succeeded in this possession by 
Sir John le Scrope, of Masliam, who held it, at the time of his decease in 1455, of 
Alice, duchess of Suffolk, by the service of one rose yearly; and the same was holdcn 
by his widow; and their son and heir, Thomas le Scrope, was her successor in 1466, 
and died in 1475, his son Thomas being his heir; who left, on his decease in 1194, 
an only daughter, Alice, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Neville, marquis 
Montacute. His widow was married to Sir Henry Wentworth, and his daughter 
became the wife of Henry, lord Scrope, of Bolton, and they both successively enjoyed 
this estate till their death. 


In 1540, the thirty-second of Henry the Eighth, this estate hail become vested in 
the crown, aud was granted to William Shelley, a descendant of the Scrope family, 
who was succeeded by John Shelley, Esq., who, on his decease, in 1550, left William 
his son and heir. But., in 1604, John Carill had a grant from King James, of the 
manors.of llorkesley, BoXted, and Stondon. Soon afterwards this estate was pur¬ 
chased by the <Bayning family, originally of the adjoining parish of Neyland; and Sir 
Paul Bayning honoured this place by taking from it the title of his barony: being 
created Baron Bayning, of Horkesley, and Viscount. Sudbury. His son Paul, 
Viscount Bayning,'was his successor, and in 1638, left two daughters, Anne and 
Penelope: Anne, the eldest, having this estate in purparty, brought it in marriage to 
" her husband, Aubrey de Vere, the twentieth and last Earl of Oxford of that name. 
On his death, without surviving offspring, in 1712, Rivers Hall, in Boxted, aud this 
manor, were sold to Mr. Nicholas Freeman, a rich clothier, who, after his death, in 
1744, was succeeded by his nephew, Nicholas Freeman; whose brother, Robert, came 
next to this inheritance, and afterwards his elder brother, on whose death his son 
• J«|lm became his heir. 

Some of the lands of this manor are called Ware lands, others servage lands, and 
others purpastures. The manor-house is east of the causeway, towards the southern 
"extremity of the parish, near some fish-ponds. 

■ Horkesley Park, in the northern part of this parish, was called Neyland Park, 
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before the separation of the two parishes. It was formerly included in thp possessions 
of the noble family of Scrope, and afterwards belonged to the DCkby family and the 
Westons, from whom it passed to tin* family of Gibbs. 

Braywood, or Brewood Hall, belonged to the celebrated Sir Charles Lucas, on 
whose death it became the property of John, lord Lucas, his brother; and after¬ 
wards descended to the Earls and Duke of Kent, and to the Marchioness de Grey. 

In the thirty-nmth of Henry the Third, William Gernon held lands here by the 
sergeancy of supplying one horse, sack, and broch, for the army in Wales; but the 
situation of those lands is not known. 

At a short distance from the estate called Woodhouse, in a northern direction, them 
is a trench, and other apparent remains of an ancient encampment; and some learned anti¬ 
quarians are of opinion that the British Oppidnm, described by Julius Ca-sar, stood here. 

The church has a nqve and south aisle, leaded, and a chancel, tiled: it has also a 
handsome tower, containing six bells. 

A stone here bears ^Jjc following inscription: 

“ To the pious memory of the Reverend J. Morse, A.M. prebend of the cathedral 
churches of Litchfield and Hereford, and fourteen years rector of this parish, lie was 
a polite scholar, an orthodox divine, a constant judicious preacher, and a good liver: 
benevolent to all men, hospitable to his neighbours, charitable to the poor, a kind 
master, and sincere friend. He lived in peace ami friendship with his parish, justly 
esteemed,and died greatly lamented,March 22,174(1, in the fifty-third year of his age." 

In the year 1509, John Guyon gave a messuage and lands, called English, in Elm- 
sted, for the relief and maintenance of the honest poor born in this parish, or who 
have resided here three years; to be given at the discretion of the rector, church¬ 
wardens, and four principal inhabitants. In 1786, it produced 16/. 16.x. per annum. 

John Falcon gave a field, called Baylies Croft, to keep a drinking for the poor. He also 
gave Katharine’s Pightell for the scouring of the candlesticks. John Withers is said to 
have given an almshouse for the poor; and there is an alinshou;c here for two dwellers. 

Lands and tenements were left by John Falcon, to find a priest to sing in Our 
Lady’s Chapel, distant from the church three quarters of a mile, or more. A little 
brick building, on the west side of the causeway, which has an eastern window like a 
church window, is believed to be this chapel. * 

Lands, called Chamberlayns, and Sprotts; also Pagescroft, and Sprunt’s Garden, 
belong to the vicar of St. Peter’s, in Colchester. 

In 1821, the number of inhabitants in this parish was six hundred and twenty-three, 
and, in 1831, six hundred and ninety-seven. 

’BOXTED, OR BftCSTED. 

This name is of uncertain derivation, and is written in records, Bocchesteda, Buch- 
esteda, Borstad, Borstedac. The lands of this parish arc in the turnip loam district, 
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u * and lio highit is nine miles in circumference, and is fifty-six miles from London, and 
six north from CoNhestcr. 

These lands, in Edward the Confessor’s reign, were in possession of a thane named 
Aluric; and, at the general survey, had become the property of Eustace, earl of 
Boulogne, and Eudo Dapifer, and hence the two manors in this parish. 

The manor-house of Boxted Hall is about a quarter of a mile north-west from the 
church. Soon after the Conquest, a family held this estate, deriving from it their sur¬ 
name of Boxted, or Borsted. In the reign of Henry the First and of Stephen, it was 
in the possession of Everard de Boxted, liolden of the honour of Boulogne; and 
Hugh, his son, whose surname is written Borstede, was his successor, in the reigns of 
Henry the Second and Richard the First ; and John, the son of Hugh, died in 1258; 
whose son, Ralph, was a knight banneret, holding this manor of the king by knight’s 
service and suit, from three weeks to three weeks, at the court of the honour of Bou¬ 
logne, at William. Peter, his son, was his successor, in 1303; whose son and heir, 
Peter, left his widow, Isabel, in possession of this manor, and a|po of lands in Alphntri- 
stoue, with other possessions. On her decease, in 1384, Peter, her son, was her heir, 
who died in 1415; and his son, Thomas, died in 1420, holding the family estates. 
Richard de Boxted was his son, mid the last of the family.* 

In 1145, Robert de Naunton, of Alderton, held this manor in fee-tail of King 
Henry the Sixth, as of his honour of Boulogne, which honour was then in the king’s 
hands as an escheat. It afterwards passed to the noble family of Scrope, of Masham; 
and, in 1531, was in possession of Sir John Straugways, cousin and co-heir of Ford 
Scrope, of whom it was purchased by William Maleverer, without the king’s licence, 
for which lie was obliged to procure a pardon. Afterwards, it again passed, by pur¬ 
chase, to the Straugways, of whom it was purchased by Thomas, lord Cromwell, in 
153!); on whose fall, it escheated to the king, who granted it to William Shelly: from 
whose family it passed tv the Poolers, to J. Carill, and, by purchase, to Paul, viscount 
Bayniug, who gate it in marriage with his daughter, Anne, to Aubrey de Vere, earl 
of Oxford. Afterwards, on the sale of the lkiyning estates, this manor became the 
‘property of the fifmily of Rush, of Benhall Lodge, near Saxmundham. 

Rivers Hall is a large convenient, house, pleasantly situated on high ground, about 
a quarter of a mile from the church. This estate was the property of a Saxon named 
Ci;im, previous to the Conquest, and was, after that event, given to Eudo Dapifer, 
whose under tenant was named Artur. Afterwards, it passed to numerous proprietors. 
Robert de Ciodehold was succeeded in this possession by Philip de Ilorkesley; and 
Robert de Hastings was the owner of it in the reign of King Henry the Third. A 
family, surnanied Breton, retained possession of this manor during many generations, 
till 1311, when Maud, the daughter and heiress of John Breton, was married to Sir 
* Arms of Boxted. Quarterly, argent and gules, on a bend sable, three eagles, or. 
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Richard de la Riverc, a family of celebrity in this county, lords of Stamford Rivers, 
and other considerable estates. From this family it passed, by marriage, to Sir Roger 
Bellers, and through several families, till it came, by purchase, in 1576, to John Ive: 
whose son, Sir Mark Ive, sold it to the Bayning family, and the heirs or assigns of 
Lord Viscount Bayning sold it to Mr. Nicholas Freeman. 

Pond House is an ancient mansion, belonging formerly to the Maidstone family. 

The church, dedicated to St. Peter, has a nave, chancel, and north and south aisles: 
with a tower containing three bells. 

There is an elegant mural monument in the church, which bears tin; following in¬ 
scriptions: 


M. S. 

Maruc nxoris Uiehardi Black more, t*q. 

Aiir. ct M.I). 

Hie t mini lata jacet, niltrixjidossima Christi, 

Cui fail acmisuin pectus am ore Dei; 

Optima amicorum, gnata optima, et optima cotijux, 
Hrbana, et prudens, cauta, benign a, proba; 

Quam niemor ilia fuit nicriti, sod lu*sa noeenti, 
Ignovit faeilis, damnaque inulta tulit: 

Doctrina* rivos saeris 6 fontibus hausit, 

Et noudujn sanctam vicit. a\ara sitim; 

Hine inciilpatam disoebat dueeiv \ilaiu, 

Hine doete exposuit. spciuqiic, sideimpu* Miam ; 

Tu finds ad eodos thalami elarissima, eonjux, 

I'e subito atqnr liibens, te pia sponsa sequor: 
Mureiis niaritus scripsit, et hoc moiimiieufum 


M. S. 

Hiebardi Ulaekmorc, cq. 

Anr. et M.I). 

Liber ad jethereas dum spiritus avolat oras, 
Sanguinis hie renibat corpus inane uiciim; 
.Iinliee sed Christo tandem redeunte, resuryens, 

| (Id spero) vitam non luoritiirus again : 

Tu quoque ijinc dormis taciti colicga sepulchri, 
Et duduin consors clara cuhilis eras. 

Emergens mecuiii, litui clangorc, lubente 
'I'li scandes sot ia Rcgna heat a fiiua; 

Dmmjue arces euli Christum rc-onate doceniU", 
Fundi unis et Patti cautica sacra Deo, 

IVctora pru'dulcis saturabit nostra voluptas, 
Ou;c Unit a* ter hum pura abamore Dei. 

/K. 76, ob. Oct. 9, 1729. 
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In English: 


Sacred to the memory of 

Mary, wife of Richard Black more, Knight and M.I). 

Here lies entombed a most faithful Christian, 
whose breast was inllamed with the love of (lod; 
the best of friends, the best daughter, and tin- best 
wife; courteous, prudent, ci re u inspect, kind, vir¬ 
tuous, mindful of merit, but olfcmlcd with the offen- 
dors; free to pardon, and suffering injuries unre- 
\cngcd. She extracted rivers of knowledge l^oiii the 
sacred fountain of the scriptures; nor could she 
satiate her religious thirst. Hence she learned to 
live a life unblameable; hence she judiciously ex¬ 
plained her hope and faith. Thou art tied to Heaven, 
fairest partner of my bed. Thee, pious spouse, I 
quickly and gladly follow. 

Her sorrowful husband wrote these lines, and I 
erected this monument. , 


'To tin* iiiemon of 

Kicluird Blackmorc, Knight and M.I). 

Whilst mv unencumbered spirit Hies toward** 
the retberial regions,liere Ijes my bod) void of lib. 
Rut when Christ returns, being raised airain, (for 
this is my hope,) 1 shall li\e a life immortal. Thou 
likewise who deepest here,#m\ colb-ague in tin 

siilTil grate, and mice the fair partner of iu> bed, 

! rising at. the sound of*the trump, slialt willimrlv 
ascend with me to the mansions of bliss. There 
will we resound the name of Christ, and sine suj-mi 
hymns to God the Father. We shall he satisfied 
with the most delightful pleasures, liowiug in pure, 
and uninterrupted streams, from the fountain ot 
divine love. 


A charitable bequest was made by Robert Gilder of this parish, husbandman, who, cii.triiir». 
by will, in 1633, gave lands in Boxted, called Lynefield, with half an acre of land, 
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called Russell’s Grove, together with two cottages ami other buildings, for the use of 
such poor people of the parish of Boxted, being widows, or such other poor, if there 
he no widows, as the feoffees shall think lit. 

There arc two almshouses in the church-yard for two dwellers. 

The pious, learned, and amiable Sir Richard Blackmore, was one of the physicians 
in ordinary to King William the Third, who conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood, in 160*7. He was also, on the accession of Queen Anne, chosen to he 
one of her physicians. He was the author of numerous works, medical, theological, 
and poetical; among which there were no less than six epic poems; of these, “The 
Creation,” has continued to he reprinted, and is deservedly admired, as containing 
numerous beautiful and sublime passages. 

It is much to the honour of Sir Richard, that he was a chaste writer, and a warm 
advocate for religion and virtue, at a time when an almost universal degeneracy pre¬ 
vailed. lie died on the ninth of October, 1729, and was buried in Boxted church. 

'Flic parish of lioxfed, in 1821, contained seven hundred and ninety-three, and, in 
1831, eight hundred and thirty-two inhabitants. 

LANU1IAM. 

The extraordinary length of this parish, extending from Mile-end to the river 
Stour, is believed to have been the occasion of its Saxon name of Jam 3 Jlam: Long 
Farm, or village. In records, it is also written Lagenham, Layham, Lengham; and, in 
Domesday, Laingaham. It contains about three thousand acres of land; from its 
northern extremity to the vicinity of Colchester, joining to Mile-end, it measures four 
miles, and is fifty-six miles distant from Ubndon. Phin l)acas* was in possession of 
the lands of tips parish in the reign of Edward the Confessor, anil, at the general 
survey, it belonged to Richard Fit/,-Gilbert, lord of Clare, and under him was holden 
by Walter Tyrell, believed to be the same who came over with William the Conqueror, 
and who, by accident, shot King William Rufus, at Charington, in the Now Forest ;f 
however, it is certainly known that this person was the Ancestor of the very ancient 
•family of Tyrell, geated at East llorudon, and in various parts of this county. 

There are two manors: 

'The manor-house df -Langhain, named Langham Hall, is on a very pleasant emi¬ 
nence, a short distance north-west from the church, having a beautiful and extensive 

prospect down the river Stour, and the diaigiel toward Harwich. 

. Henry de Cornhill succeeded Tyrell as lord of this manor, whose daughter and 
heiress was married to Hugh de Neville. John de Neville held this manor, and had 
a park here, and, dying in 1282, left, by his wife Margery, a son named Hugh. John 

* Ii is so « ritton in Domesday-book, but it is presumed it ought to have been Dacus, that is,The Dane. 

f Hist, tin Hoy Willunmc le Bastard, par E’udemare, 1029, p.073. 
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Neville, of Essex, was his descendant, who died in 1358, possessed of this manor and 
other estates. William, the son of John Neville, senior, of Sylam, was his successor; 
but the reversion, on his death, was to William de Bohun, earl of Northampton, whose 
son Humphrey, earl of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, on his death in 1371, 
vested this and other great estates in trust for the payment of his debts. The next 
possessor was Michael de la Pole, created carl of Suffolk in 1385; who, being one of 
King Richard the Second’s favourites, was driven from the count™ by the Lancastrian 
faction, and died at Paris in 1388. Being outlawed, his estates became forfeited to 
the king. But his son, Sir Michael de la Pole, and Catharine his wife, daughter of 
the Earl of Stafford, petitioned for the restitution of the manors of Langham and 
Peldon; and William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, jointly with Alice his wife, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Chaucer, held this manor in 1450: he was cruelly murdered 
the same year, and succeeded in his honours and estates by his son John, who married 
Elizabeth, sister of King Edward the Fourth, by whom he had five sons and four 
daughters, and died in 1491. John, the eldest son, was created earl of Lincoln by 
King Edwaril the Fourth, in 1407, and proclaimed heir apparent to the crown by his 
uncle, King Richard the Third, hut was slain in the battle of Stoke. Edmund, the 
second son, became duke of Suffolk upon his father’s death, hut was beheaded, as was 
generally believed, on account of his too near affinity to the crown. lie was the last, 
of the family. 

In 1509, King Henry the Eighth gave this lordship to his queen, Catharine of 
Arragon, after whose divorce he gave it to his third queen, Jane Seymour; and, on 
her decease, he gave it to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, who married the king’s 
sister Margaret, widow of Lewis the Twelfth, king of France: this nobleman, at the 
same time, having obtained a grant of all the estates formerly belonging to Edmund 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk; but, by his death without surviving offspring, in 1545, 
they again reverted to the crown, where they remained till the year 1029, when this, 
with other estates, was sold, by King Charles the First, to rak« money which his 
parliament refused to grant.* It. afterwards became the property of —— Thayer, Esq. 
druggist to the king, who left it, to his second son, Humphrey Thayer, Esq. druggist, 
and afterwards one of the commissioners of 4he excise; on his death in 1737, he was 
succeeded by his niece, who married Jacob Ilinde, Esq. . This gentleman greatly 
improved the manor-house. 

The parsonage is a manor, and a fet^ small collages and tenements in the dnfreh- 
yard, and some copyhold lands are lioldcu of it. The Farm, called “ The Lodge,” wafj 
formerly a park, belonging to John de Neville. 

Langham Valley, is an estate on the bordeas of the river. 

An estate, with a large mansion, is named Wenlocks, from a younger branch of the 
noble family of that name, of Wenlock, in Shropshire, resident here from the time of 
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King TIenry the Third to the end of the sixteenth century. ^Valter de Wenlock was 
of this family! ho was lord high treasurer of Eugland in the reign of Edward the First. 
Richard Wenlock lived here about the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.* 

The church has a nave and south aisle, leaded, and a chancel tiled, with a tower 
containing five hells. A chapel formerly stood on the north side of this church. 
There are about seventy acres of glebe land. 

The charity of ]#k Lettice Dikes, of East Bergholt, in Suffolk, left by will, in 
1589, consisted of laud and tenements, the rent of which at that time amounted to 
£25 per annum. The whole of the income from this property was to be ex¬ 
pended in the teaching of poor children to read and write. This charity is divided 
among several parishes, but in this parish is limited to the teaching of only one child. 
The charity of Mr. Thomas Love extends to this parish. 

This parish, in 1821, contained seven hundred and twenty-five, and, in 1831, eight 
hundred ami twenty-one inhabitants. 


DEDHAM. 

This parish occupies the north-east corner of Lexdcn hundred, extending to the 
river Stour. It lies high, and the soil is of superior quality. The rivulet called Black 
Brook, which rises in Boxted, passes through it. The name, in records, is variously 
written Delham, Dyham, Byliain. It contains about two thousand acres of land. 
As early as the reign of King Richard the Second, the town was famous for the 
clothing trade, and the bay trade afterwards extended here; but both these branches 
have become extinct. 

Dedham is a handsome country town, with many good houses; and there is a bridge 
over the river fjtour. If is fiiiy-nine miles from London, and seven north-east from 
Colchester: a fair is held here on Easter Tuesday. I’nder the Saxon government, this 
parish was in the possession of ji thane, named Aluric Cap, and, at the time of the 
survey, belonged tv •Roger de Ramis. 'There are. two manors. 

Dedham manor had the mansion-house called Dedham 1 Hall, near the end of the 
vhurch, but it has # been taken down. It was, at an early period, in possession of a 
family surnamed De Stuteville, whose ancestor cane into England with William the 
Conqueror. Upon the’failure of this family, the manor returning to the crown, was 

* John Wenlock, who resided here in the time of King Charles the First, was a very great sullerer for 
his hwaity, as appears from hi* own narrative, published*under the title of ‘‘Tlu* humble declaration ol 

John Wenlock, of Langham, in Kssex, Ksq. an utter barrister of near forty )care continuance in the 

honourable society of Liiieolnes-iiin, shewing the great and d^mjerous troubles and intolerable oppres¬ 
sions ol him.-elf and family, ehicllv from those in tin* neighbourhood; printed with some poems of his, 
London, KUi2.” After the Restoration, a place of 300/. a year was offered to him, which he refused, as 
not worthy his acceptance, nor by any means a sufficient compensation for his losses aud loyalty. He 
married the sister of Sir John Dalton, of Cambridgeshire. His eldest son was at the siege of Colchester. 
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granted, by King Edward the Third, in 1338, to Robert, de UflFord, earl of Suffolk, 
who was much employed in the wars under the king, both in France and Scotland; 
particularly at the* siege of Cambray, at the famous battle of Poictiers, and in several 
other remarkable actions; and also in many embassies, and other affairs of the greatest 
consequence.* On his death, in 13(b), he was succeeded in this and other possessions 
by his son William, who was an admiral, and engaged against Prance both by sea and 
land. lie died suddenly, as he was going up the stairs to the House of Lords, in 1381, 
and, leaving no heirs male, the estate went to the crown. King Henry the Eighth 
made a grant of this manor to Lord Cromwell, whose enjoyment, of his great riches 
and honours was of short continuance. Afterwards, queen Anne of Cloves had this 
as part of her jointure. In 1(129, it was disposed of by King Charles the First, to 
raise money for supplies the parliament, refused to grant; and it afterwards passed to 
numerous proprietors. 

Over Hall and Nether Hall, formerly two distinct manors, became united at an 
early period. '1 he manor-house* ot Over Hall stood in a field near the road to Laugham. 
Nether Hall is only a cottage, on Princely Green, where tin? court is opened. These 
testates belonged formerly to a family surnamed Do Dedham, and afterwards to the 
nunnery of Cainpesse, or Camposey, in Suffolk. 

On the dissolution of religious houses, King Henry the Eighth granted this manor 
to Humphrey Wingfield; and, in 1587, Thomas Seekford died in possession of it, as 
did also Charles, his sou and heir, in 1591, who was succeeded by his son Thomas. 
Afterwards, it, passed to t he family of Watkinson. There are other (‘states, and numerous 
capital houses in this vicinity; particularly the rookery, the grove, and tin* vicarage. 

The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a fine gothic building, measuring in 
length one. hundred feet, in breadth twenty-five, and in height thirty-six feet; the inside 
of the nave ninety feet in length, and fifty broad; each of the two aisles, twelve loot, 
wide, and twenty-four feet high; the chancel forty-four feet long, twenty in breadth, 
and thirty high. Both church and chancel are leaded, and the 4, mt'er, rising to tin* 
height of one hundred and tlurty-one feet, is supported by three arches, which rest upon 
four pillars. It seems to have been erected on the foundations of former building, * 
remains of which are clearly diseenlible. Beneath the. arches are the arms of the 
families of York and Lancaster, and red and white roses; froift whence it appears that, 
this erection was sometime after the union of those two royal houses. On the east sylo 
of the battlements, there* is a statue of Margaret, countess of Richmond, surrounded 
by coronets, and other appropriate ornaments. In the tower there arc eight bells. , 

This church was originally a rectory, appendant to the manor of Dedham, but was 
given by one of the Stutcvilh* family, to the priory of Ihitley, in Suffolk, and a vica¬ 
rage was ordained here, which continued in tin* gift of the priory till its suppression; 

* See Froissart, and T. Walsin«liam. 
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iuh)I\ il. on which it became vested in the crown, anti remained in the gift of the king and 
t|ueen, anti chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. The stipend of this vicarage being 
small, was augmented by part of the benefaction left by I)r. William Clarke, dean of 
Winchester, to ten small vicarages or livings, outofan estate at Tillingham in this county. 

The rectory and great tithes appear to have remained in the crown, till King James 
the First, in 1(501, granted them to Robert Stratford; afterwards, they belonged to 
the Rev. Anthony Bokenham and his widow, from whom they were purchased, and 
made the endowment of the lecture. 

I .(Time. There has been a lecturer here ever since the time of Queen Elizabeth, and pro¬ 

bably Indore that reign. He is appointed to preach every Tuesday morning, and on 
Sundays in the afternoon. Originally, this lecturer was supported by quarterly col¬ 
lections among the parishioners; but in 1(592, William Burkitt, M.A. being chosen 
lecturer, procured subscriptions for purchasing an estate, which should supply a per¬ 
manent salary. Accordingly, his successor purchased the great tithes, parsonage- 
house, and glebe of this parish, which supply a competent annuity. The choice and 
appointment of the lecturer is in twenty-four feoffees. Mr. Burkitt purchased, at his 
own cost, the bouse, where he and the ministers before him lived, with five acres of 
land belonging to it, and settled them upon the lecturer of Dedham, 
sriiooi. There is a free grammar-school here, for the endowment of which William Little- 
bury, in 1571, bequeathed, by will, a farm, called Ragmarsh, in Bradfield and Wrab- 
ness, rented at. that time at 20/. per annum, to a schoolmaster, to teach twenty 
scholars, such as should be approved by governors, who were incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth’s charter, in 1571', in which this school is named Queen Elizabeth’s free 
grammar-school. The governors appointed by this charter had power to nominate 
and appoint others, to the number of twenty-four, who are to meet on Whit 
Monday yearly, to give an account of the revenues and improvements, and to keep 
all things in good order and repair. The master must be a graduate in one of the 
universities. 

William Cardinal, of Egmonton, in the county of Nottingham, Esq. but a native 
of this town, in 159:1, gave a farm in Great Bromley, the rent to be divided between 
two poor scholars, natives of Dedham, or Great! Bromley, and sent from this school 
to Cambridge. The rent was at first 10/.; afterwards it advanced to 30/. and has 
sivee advanced, as property of this description has advanced in value. 

'rile house where the master of the grannnai -school lives was given by Mrs. Joan Clark. 

About the year 1(510, Edmund Sherman, of this town, clothier, gave a school- 
house opposite the church, to be a dwelling-house for a writing-master, and a number 
of children are instructed in this charity. 

This parish, in 1821, contained one thousand six hundred and fifty-one, and, in 
1831, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven inhabitants. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL BENEFICES IN THE HUNDRED OF LEXDEN. _ 

R. Rectory. * From thn returns to Parliament in 1818. 

V. Vicarage. + Discharged. 


Archdeaconry. 


Aldham, It., 

Bergholt, West, It.. 

Bin'll, Great, It- 

-Little, It.... 

Boxtcd, V. 

Mutes, Mount, R... 
Coggcshnll,Great, V.2 
Coggesliall,Little, V.$ 

Colne, Karl’s, V.... 

Colne Kincline, R... 
Colne Wakes, R.... 
Collie, White, C. .. 

Copford, R.. 

•Dedham, V r . 

Donyluml, East, R.. 

East Thorpe, R.... 

Feeling, V. 

Fordhum, It. 

Hoi kesley, Great, It. 

-Little, C. 

Imvorth, It. 

Lungliam, It. 

Mark shall. It. 

Messing, V. 

Rattisvvirk, I). 

Stanway, It. 

Tey, Great, sin. It... 

-Little, It.... 

- -Marks, V. 

Wivenhoe, It. 

Wonningfnrd, \ r ... 


Colchester. 


Incumbent 

Insti¬ 

tuted. 

Value in Liber 
Regis. 

Arch. H. 0. Jones.. 

182:) 

12 

0 

0 

tV. Erratt Sims .... 

1817 

10 

0 

0 

Hicliaril Waller.... 

1711.') 

II 

10 

0 

K. H. Green. 

1813 

:•> 

0 

N 

Robert Robertson .. 

1812 

V 

13 

a 

John Brett. 

1818 

13 

(1 

8 

E. W. Mathew. 

1 Kir, 

' II 

3 

4. 

Robert Watkinson.. 

18-29 

8 

10 

10 

John Greenwood... 

1827 

13 

17 

a 

1 ’ndcr sequeslratiou 

.... 

12 

0 

A 

Dan. It. (iodfroy.... 

1817 

C.V.22 

11 

0 

Gerv. lltdnies. 

1810 

15 

3 

4 

It. M. Miller, D.D... 

1811) 

10 

0 

24 

lien. Stuart. 

1X01 

10 

0 

0 

John Halhvard. 

1820 

12 

0 

0 

Robert Drummond . 

182!) 

*11 

0 

0 

Moses Dodd. 

1801 

n 

4 

3 

Mp. of Sudor & Man 

1817 

la 

0 

0 

J. Crabl) Warren... 

18*28 

Not iti 

Char. 

Samuel Wix . 

1802 

10 

0 

() 

.1. T. Ilnrloek, ILI). 

1 8-29 

17 

n 

04 

Stephen 'I'neker.... 

1800 

14 

0 

0 

Thomas Henderson 

|8*2H 

8 

0 

0 

Thomas Briggs .... 

1 80S 

C.V.MO 

0 

0 

Hum Jenkins .... 

1830 

10 

17 

(1 

It. S. J)ixon. 

1X28 

18 

0 

0 

J. B. Storry. 

|XI | 

i7 

0 

0 

George l*awsou .... 

180.', 


0 

0 

Meter Wright. 

180*2 

Not in Char. 

J. G. Corsellis .... 

1820 

110 

0 

0 

George Tufnell .... 

182.) 

7 

13 
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Bishop of London. 
William Fisher, Esq.l 
Mishop of London. 
Ch. Round, Esq. 
Mishop of London. 
Rev. J.Mrelt. 

I*. Du Cane, Esq. 

< W. Reeve, aud 
} A. Clarence, Esqs, 
Christ’s Hospital. 
Earl of Venilaiu. 

W. E. Hume, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor. 

('h. of I). of Lane. 
Rev. Ch. Hewitt. 

(Hon. Col. and Mrs, 
f (hislow. 

Bishop of London. 
Countess de Grey. 
Countess de Grey, 
j Mrs. Warren, ami 
( E. C. Warren, Esq 
T. Moynder, Esq. 

Ch. of I). of Lane. 

F. Honey wood, Esq. 
Karl of Verulam. 
Mishop of London. 
Mag. Col. (Ixford. 

G. M. Tyndale, Esq. 
Ree. of Greit Tey. 
Mishop of London. 
Mafiol Col. Oxford. 
Ex. of It. N.Corsellis 
J. J. Tufnell, Es«i. 


CHAPTER V. 

HUNDRED OF IIINCKFORD. 

I 

The river Stour forms the boundary of tliis hundred on the north and north-east;. 
it extends eastward to the hundred* yf Lexden, is hounded on the south by Withani 
and Chelmsford, and on the west by the hundreds of Dunmow and Freshwell. It is 
considerably the largest hundred in the county, of which it constitutes an eighth part, 
measuring from south-west to north-east eighteen, and from east to west nearly tliir- 
vol. i. 3 N 
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teen miles; it has, therefore, three constables, though other less extensive hundreds 
have oidy two. Its ecclesiastical jurisdiction is in the archdeaconry of Middlesex. In 
records, the name is written Ilidingforda, Hidingfort, Hulingheforda, Hincford. 

Much of this extensive hundred is, by agricultural surveyors, included in the north¬ 
west district of wet lands, described as a strong, wet, poaching sandy loam, on a 
whitish clay bottom: other parts contain lands of the best description, consisting ol 
a sandy loam, exceedingly fertile. 

This hundred contains the following forty-seven parishes: 

Halstead, Pebmarsh, Alphamstoue, Lamarsh, Twinsted, I lei my Great, Henny 
Little, Middleton, Wickham St. Paul’s, Majdestead Great, Maplestead Little, ITe- 
diugham Sible, Hcdingliam Castle, Veldham Great, Ycldham Little, GcStingthorpe, 
Buhner, Ballingdon, Bruudon, Borlov, Liston, Pentlow, Foxearth, Belchamp St. 
Paul’s, Belchamp Walter, Belchamp Oton, Tilbury near Clare, (Ivington, Ashen, 
llidgewell, llirdbrook, Stunner, Bumsted Steeple, Stamhourne, 'Poppesfield, Finch- 
ingticld, Wethersfield, Shallord, CJosfiehl, Booking, S listed, Braintree, Bayne, Pant- 
tield, Haling Great, Stubbing, hoisted. 


1IAI.STKA t>. 

This large irregular town consists chieily of one wide and spacious street, rising by 
an easy ascent, from the river Colne; it has retained its ancient Saxon name of j)al- 
stehe, healthy place, which is with great propriety applicable to the pleasant eminence 
it occupies, the soil of which is dry and sandy. In records, this name is corruptly 
written liaised, Unlisted, Ilawlstede, llowstod; and, in more modern writings, has 
sometimes been named South Halstead, to distinguish it from a town of the same 
name in Sutlblk. It is on the highroad from London to Sudbury, Bury, Norwich, 
and Yarmouth; and the road from Colchester to Cambridge also passes through it. 
It is distant from Colchester thirteen, from Sudbury seven, and from London forty- 
six miles. It hasceiparket on Tuesdays, and two fairs, the first on the sixth of May, 
and the other on the twenty-ninth of October. A innrkcf appears to have been estab¬ 
lished here in tint time of the Saxons, as is indicated by the name of Chcping Ilill, 
given to the ancient market-place, which is near*the church, and on the same side of 
the street. The proprietorship of this market was retained bydhe crown till the year 
1251, when it was granted, by Henry the Third, to Abel de St. Martin, who hold 
two knights’ fees in Halstead and Belchamp, under Richard de Clare, earl of Glou¬ 
cester and Hertford. This Abel de St. Martin was indicted by Hugh de Vcre for 
setting up a market at Halstead, which was stated,to be prejudicial to the carl’s market 
at his castle of Iledingham; but Abel, producing the royal grant, and proving the 
town’s prescriptive right, the difference was adjusted, Abel agreeing to pay the earl 
the sum of half a mark yearly. The market is stated to have been held in the king’s 
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highway at the time of this occurrence, hut was ordered to he removed to its ancient chap. v. 
station on Chepitig Hill, where it continued till the time of Queen Elizabeth, when it 
was again fixed in its present situation, near the centre of the town. 

Besides the occupations of agriculture, the labouring population are engaged in the 
straw-plat manufacture; and the silk trade, introduced here since the failure of the 
bay trade, gives employment to a considerable number. 

The town contains many very good houses, and there are plaees for religious 
worship, belonging to Independents, Baptists, and Friends. 

Public meetings are generally held at the George Inn, there being no appropriate 
building for that purpose. 

The ancient prison has been destroyed by fire, and a new house of correction erected 
on the south side of the river.* 

The parish is of considerable extent; the soil of various descriptions, but generally 
good; and, in thu lower grounds, hops of a superior quality are successfully cultivated, j- 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor these lands were holden in soecage, under 
Earl Godwin, and, at the general survey, were in the possession of Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert, earl of Clare; William de Warren, carl of Warren anti Surrey; and Robert 
Male!, lord of the barony of Eye. 

There are three capital manors in this parish. 

Richard, the eldest son of Gislebcrt, or Gilbert, and grandson of Gcofrey, natural "oMi.ui 
son of Richard, duke of Normandy, was in possession of the lordship of Halstead, at 
the time of the general survey: he claimed relationship to the Conqueror, from whom 
lie received thirty-five lordships in Essex, ninety-five in Suffolk, and thirty-eight in 
Surrey; he had also Tunbridge in Kent, from which he is, in records, sometimes 
named Richard de Tonebrugc. The chief seat of the family was Clare, of which 
honour the lordship of Halstead was holden, by the service of four knights’fees; it 
originally included within its jurisdiction nearly the whole, of the parish, and also 
extended into many of the surrounding parishes. Soon after the.CiAiquest, it was held 
under the earl, by a family surnamed De llausted, from the place; and in the reign 
of King Stephen, or in that of Henry the Second, Peter, the son of Richard do Ilau- 
sted, sold the manor of Halstead to*Abel de St. Martin, His house, where the court 
used to be kept, has remained to the present time; it is an itncient building, of mean 
appearance, in Hodinghaiu-lane, yet known by the name of Abels. , 

The ancestor of this family of St. Martin is believed to have been Sir RAiaud de 
St Martin, a knight banneret in the reigns of Henry the Third and Edward the Fiyst* 

In Edward the Second’s reign, Robert de St. Martin'). conveyed this estate to John de 

* • 

* A tread-mill lias been recently civctcd in this mint.- 
t Average produce per acre—wheat 20, barley *.U» bushels. 

I Anns of St. Martin. Sable, six lionrols, or. 
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hook ii. Bourchier, of the family of that name, of Stansted Ilall, which became their capital 
seat, and under whom, as lords paramount, Abels continued to be liolden by the Mal- 
don, and other families. 

William de Maldon had a grant of this manor, and another manor was holden 
of it, named Dynes Hull and Bois Hall; another manor, called Brand Hall, on 
account of its having been consumed by lire, also named Moorfields and Maldon’s 
Place; these were all included afterwards in the manor of Bois Hall, as the chief 
manor-house. 

The Maldon family were succeeded by those of Warner, Ilunwick, and Bream; 
Arthur Bream, Es<|. hav ing, in 1576, purchased Abels of Sir William Waldegrave, 
also succeeded the Ilunwick family in the possession of Bois Ilall and Brent Hall; 
and his daughter conveyed these considerable estates to her husband, Thomas Gar¬ 
dener, Esc)., who, in 1605, rebuilt Bois Ilall in a very superior manner, as maybe 
seen by some part of it yet remaining. lie sold this estate, including the manors of 
Tnmii.t- Abels, Bois, or Brent Hall and Dynes Hall, in 1620, to Sir Samuel Tryon, Knight, 

' ” of Layer Marney Ilall. The first of this family that came into England, was Peter 
Tryon, who left his native country of the Netherlands, on account of the persecutions 
under the Duke of Alva. I Iis ancestors had long flourished there, in the enjoyment 
of wealth and honours; be came, therefore, to seek peace and safety, and not a for¬ 
tune, for he is said to have brought property to the amount of sixty thousand pounds. 
His daughter, Mary, was married to Sir Sebastian Harvey, lord mayor of London, in 
1618; and her younger sister, Esther, became the wife of Sir William Courteen, 
Bart. 'Pbe sons of Sir Samuel were Moses and Samuel. Moses, the eldest, on bis 
decease,.left, oidy a daughter, so that Samuel, the second son, succeeded to the family 
inheritance. He was born in England, and, in 1613, was knighted by King James 
till 1 First. Layer Maruey was the first estate he had in this county, which he pur¬ 
chased of Peter Tuke, ljs<|. Ho died in 1626, and was buried in the chancel of Hal¬ 
stead church. I lis Widow, Elizabeth, daughter of John Eldred, after his decease, was 
married to Sir Edward Wort ley, Knight, brother of Sir Francis Wortley, of York- 
'shire, 'l’his second marriage proved unfortunate to her only son, Samuel Tryon, Kstp, 
for this father-in-law, obtaining his wardship, wasted his estate, and married him 
young, to a niece of hi& own, for whom his ward had no real affection, which made 
him careless and wasteful of his patrimony. lie was knighted in .1615, and created a 
baronet* in 1620. His chief residence was-at Bois Hall, and he was remarkably 
■charitable to the poor. Ilis son and successor was Sir Samuel Tryon, Bart, who 
wtts high sheriff of the county in 1650. lie married Eleanor, daughter of Sir lleury 
Lee, of Quarendoii, in Buckinghamshire, by whom ho had Samuel, his successor, and 
Eleanor, married to Sir Richard Franklyn. His second wife was Susan, daughter of 
John Harvey, of Newton, in Suffolk, by whom he had several children, who all died 
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young, except Samuel John. On the decease of Sir Samuel, the father, in 1670, his 
son of the same name succeeded to the inheritance, which he enjoyed only’a few years; 
and, dying unmarried, the dignity and some part of the estate descended to Sir Samuel 
John, his brother by the second wife;* but the bulk of the (“states, and this of Bois Hall 
in particular, went to his sister Eleanor, wife of Sir Richard Franklyn, knight, and 
hart. They held their first court in 1673, and afterwards sold their whole estate here 
to Sir Josiah Child, knight mid bart. from whom it passed to his grandson, the right 
honourable Earl Tilney. 

The manor-house was near the town, on the road to Sudbury; it has been taken 
down, and a good modern house erected, which is yet known by the name of Bois Hall. 

Various manors, or reputed manors, were subordinate to the capital manor of Abels, 
or Bois, which were named from the first proprietors. 

Blamsters, in the reign of King Edward the Second, belonged to William Blorne- 
ster, or Blamster; the mansion-house is pleasantly situated, on the highest part of 
Windmill Field, near the Braintree road,f and the foot-path to Gosfield, and commands 
an extensive and interesting prospect north-eastward over the town of Halstead. This 
estate was purchased, in 1110, by Richard Nieholls; it was conveyed, by marriage, 
into the family of Worthie; and went, afterwards, successively, to thosu of Golding and 
Martin, and to Earl Tilney. 

There is a capital mansion on this estate, named Atwoods, the residence of the Rev. 
.1. Saville. 

Bartholomew de Baddlesinere possessed this estate in 1165, and, during a succession 
of ages, it continued the property of that noble family, from one of whose under 
tenants it took the name of Dungeons: from the Baddlesmeres it passed to the Bour- 
chiers, and afterwards became the property of Sir Hildebrand Jacob., The house is 
by the side of the road from Stansted Hall to Colne Park. 

The manor-house of Priors is on the right-hand side of the road from Halstead to 
Earl’s Colne; in 1183, it belonged to Henry, earl of Essex; to George Sewell, in 
1627, and afterwards becanft* the property of Mrs. Brage. 

A family surnamed Simuell held this estate from a remote periyd till the time ot 
King Henry the Eighth: in modorn times, It belonged to a person of the name of 
Ponder, of Witham, and afterwards to Mrs. Bunting. The.house is on the southern 
extremity of the parish, bordering Stisted. 

The ancient manor-house of Gladfen Hall is very pleasantly situated on rising ground, 
above Boone brook, near the road to Stisted. A younger branch of the noble family, 

* He died at Boreliam, in 17*24, leaving two daughters, Mary and Susan. Anns of Tryon. A fesse 
embattled, between six cstoilcs, or. Crest, on a torse, a bear’s head coupe azure, an estoill, or. 

t An ancient oak on the side of the road here has been named Blamstor’s oak ; a yard above the ground, 
it measures six yards in circumference. 
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of Gernon formerly resided here, taking from it the surname De Gladfen: upon the 
founding of Lee’s Priory, hy Sir Ralph Gernon, in 1230, this estate was given to it, 
by Riehard de Gladfen, aud, at the dissolution of monasteries, passed, with their other 
possessions, to Sir Richard Rich, who sold it, in 1543, to William, marquis of Nor¬ 
thampton, from whom it passed, as Bois Hall did, to Waldegrave, Breame, Gardiner, 
Tryon, and Mrs. Bragc. 

The Saxon nmne Stanj-ceb, applied to this place, is descriptive of the stony or gravelly 
ground it occupies. The mansion is a mile and a half south-east from the church. In 
1553, a survey was taken of this noble baronial seat, which describes it as a quadrangular 
building of brick, inclosing a court, and surrounded by a moat forty-four poles in cir¬ 
cumference. The gate-house was on the southern front, two stories high, embattled; 
Hanked with large projecting turrets. On one side was the porter’s lodge, and on the 
other the dungeon, or prison, underground. The court, on the east, had live rooms 
on the ground Hour, and six above, having, in each, two fire-places. A large chapel 
formed the north side of the court. The whole building was of great extent, and 
surrounded by a park, four miles in circumference, extending to the parsonage bridge, 
at Halstead, and containing seven hundred and eighty-seven acres of land. It, would 
support five hundred deer, forty horses, and twelve cows; and had, at the time of the 
survey, a thousand deer. It had also several large ponds and a pool, the fishery of 
which was then valued at £10 a year: there were also growing in this park, three 
thousand, six hundred and twenty oaks, of a hundred years’ growth, and one hundred 
ashes, all timber. Nothing now remains of the ancient building, except some part of 
the kitcheu and offices, converted into a farm-house. In the Confessor’s reign, Stansted 
was in possession of Godwin, a freeman; and, at the general survey, belonged to 
Robert Malet,.whose under tenant was named Hubert. This district is entered in 
Domesday, as including a considerable village; and, in old court rolls, is called the 
hamlet of Stansted, being taxed separately for its poor, and having a constable for that 
leet, till 1262, when .it was united to the rest of the parish of Halstead, on Robert 
Malets joining the party of Robert Curthosc, against King Henry the First; for 
•.vhicli he was diverted of his office of chamberlain of England, deprived of his estates, 

and banished the kingdom; at that time, Hubert*de Munchensy, of Edwardstou, in 
Suffolk, was the feudatory tenant here, and obtained this lordship, becoming the 
founder of a family of barons, who long flourished in wealth and dignity, seated at 
Swainseamp, in Kent. Dionysin, heiress of the chief branch of the Munchensy family, 
conveyed that barony, by marriage, to Hugh de Vcre, second son of Robert, earl of 
Oxford, in the time of Edward the First: and Joan de Munchensy, an heiress of a 
younger brother, was married to Sir Riehard Wahle'grave, to whom she brought a 
very great estate; and this of Stansted was given hy Hubert de Munchensy, son ot 
YVarine, to one of Ids sons, who had a sou named Roger. This Roger, being a minor 
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and the king’s ward, impleaded Richard St. Jolm Chaplain, his guardian, for burning ohm*, v. 
his houses and wasting his woods in Stansted, in the twenty-fifth of Henry the Third. 

He held the village of Stansted at the time of his decease in 1248. No mention is 
made of his children; but one of his two sisters was Joan, married to Walter de Col¬ 
chester, and the other was married to David Baltorntrigh: the husbands of these two 
sisters did homage for this estate of Stansted in 1270, and had it divided between them. 

Helen, the only daughter of Walter, by Joan dc Munchensy, afterwards conveyed 
her portion of it to her husband, Sir Jolm de Burser, or Bourcliier, the son of Robert Bnim-iiicr 
de Burser, by his wife Emma; and who, on this occurrence, came and resided here, 
where his posterity afterwards became eminent for riches and power. He enlarged 
his estate by the purchase of Abels, in 1311, and, in the thirteenth of Edward the 
Second, was made one of the conservators of the peace for the county, and, in 1321, 
appointed one of the justices of the King’s Bench. On the accession of King Edward 
the Third, in 1328, he was confirmed in his former office; and, soon afterwards dying, 
was buried in Halstead church, under an arch in the south aisle: he left two sons, 

Robert and John. Robert de Bourcliier succeeding to the family inheritance, had a 
grant, in 1330, from King Edward the Third, of a court leet for all bis tenements in 
this parish; and also free warren in all his demesne lands in Halstead, Stansted Mark- 
shall, Stisted, Coggesliall, and seventeen other lordships in Essex: in 1336, he had 
licence to impark bis woods in this parish; and, hi 1341, to convert his house at Stan¬ 
sted into a castle. lie was at the battle of Cadsnut, in 1337; was made chief 
justice of Ireland; and, in 1340, lord chancellor of England, with a grant of £.300 
a year above the customary fees, for his suitable maintenance. lie fought by the 
side of Edward the Black Prince, in the heat of the battle, on the field of Ctossy, in 
1346; and, in the following year, went as ambassador to treat with the.French on the 
subject of proposals for peace. A pestilential disease spread over this aud other coun¬ 
tries in 1349, of which he died; and his monument yet remains in the church at 
Halstead. His wife was the only daughter and heiress of Sir. Thomas Prayers, of 
Prayers, in Sible Iledingham, by Anne, daughter and heiress of Hugh de Essex, 
descended from a younger son of Henry de Essex, baron of Rayleigh: their two sons* 
were John and William. John, lofd Bourcliier, horn .in 1329, was one of the lieu¬ 
tenants commissioned by King Edward the Third, to proseeftte his right, and title to 
the crown of France; and a great part of his life was passed in the wars of that, 
country, from which he acquired great fiime. In 1384, lie was appointed governor of 
Flanders, aud employed to fortify Calais, and was made knight of the garter by King* 

Richard the Second. He married .Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Coggesliall, by 
whom he had Sir Bartholomew Bourcliier, \Vfho, on his father’s death in 1400, suc¬ 
ceeded to his estates and honours, lie married, first, Margaret, widow of Sir Jolm 
de Sutton; and, to his second wife, had Idonea Lovey, widow, first of Edmund, son 
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Elizabeth, Ills only daughter and heiress. He died in 1409, and his widow, having his 
whole estate in dower, survived him only one year. His daughter Elizabeth was 
married, first to Hugh Stafford, son of Hugh, earl of Stafford, who died in 1421; and 
her second husband was Lewis Robessart, a native of Renault, standard-bearer to 
King Henry the Fifth. They kept their first court at Stansted Hall, in 1430, but he 
died the same year; and the widow, lady Elizabeth, died also in 1433, having borne 
no children to either of her husbands. She was, therefore, succeeded by Henry 
Bourchier, earl of Eye, in Normandy, son of Sir William, and grandson of Sir 
William, the brother of Sir John, the father of Bartholomew, lord Bourchier,* born in 
1404: he was employed in various warlike expeditions; created knight of the garter 
in 1452, made lord treasurer in 1454, advanced to the dignity of Viscount Bourchier 
in 1457, and, in 1461, to that of Earl of Essex, in right of his grandmother, Eleanor 
de Bohun, wife of Thomas of Woodstock, eldest daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, 
earl of Essex. By Isabel, sister of Richard, duke of York, father of King Edward 
the Fourth, he had seven sons.f William, the eldest son, died before his father, 
having married first Isabel, daughter of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, by whom he 
had no children; but, by his second wife Anne, sister, and one of the heiresses of 
Richard Woodville, earl Rivers, he had his only son Henry, and a daughter uamed 
Cecily4 Henry, who succeeded his grandfather in honours and estates, was of a very 
active and warlike, disposition, having attended Henry the Seventh and Henry the 


* Sir William, brother of Sir John Bourchier, ilied in 13(1.1. He married Eleanor, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Sir John de Louvain, of Little Easton, by whom he had Sir William, his son and heir; a 
warrior and favourite of King Henry the Fifth, who made him constable of the Tower for life. He died 
in 1120, having hifd, by his wife Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, the 
sixth son of King Edward the Third, and widow of Edmund, carl of Stafford, four sons and two daughters; 
cii. Henry; Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury; a cardinal; and a lord high chancellor. William, who 
marrying Thomas ine„(Wughter and heiress of Sir Richard Hankford, by Elisabeth his wife, sister and 
heiress of Folk, lord Fit/.-Warine, was summoned to parliament by the title of Lord Fitz-Warine. His 
posterity were earls of Bath and Bridgewater. The fourth son was John, a Knight of the Garter; he 

* married Margery, daughter and heiress of Richard, lord Berners; his two daughters were Eleanor, married 

to John Mawbray, duke of Norfolk ; and Anne, first married to Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, and 
afterwards to John, duke of Exeter. , 

f Sir Henry, the second son, married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas, lord Scales, and, in 
her«-ight, was lord Scales. Sir Humphrey, the third son, married Joan, daughter of Richard Stanhope, 
niece and co-heiress of Ralph, lord Cromwell, of Tat'tersliall, and in her right bore the title of lord 

• Cromwell. He fell in the field of battle at Burnet, in 1471. The fourth son was Sir John, wli'o married 
Elizabeth, niece and heiress of William, lord Ferrers of Gfoby, and in her right became lord Ferrers. 
Sir Thomas, the fifth son, married Isabel, dangl^cr and heiress of Sir John Barre. Sir Edward, the sixth 
»on, was slain in the battle of Wakefield. Folk, the seventh son, died young; as did also a daughter, 

named Isabel. 

J This lady was married to John Dcvereux, lord Ferrers of Chartley. 
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Eighth, in their most important expeditions: he was also a man of a very superior 
understanding. He lost his life by being thrown oft' from an unruly horse, in 1510, 
having attained the age of seventy-seven years.* He married Mary, daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir William Say, by whom he had Anne, his only ehild, who, in 1541, 
was married to Sir William Parr, baron of Kendal:f and tin; same year they, jointly, 
levied a fine, to secure the estates to their heirs. This proved a most unfortunate 
match; for the Lldy Anne lived in adultery with a person named Huntley, by whom 
she had several children, afterwards declared illegitimate by act of parliament: and, in 
1551, another act passed for annulling Lord Parr’s marrisige with Lady Anne, and 
ratifying a marriage he had newly contracted with Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Brook, lord Cobham. Yet, notwithstanding, the honours of the said Anne’s father 
were conferred upon Lord Parr; he being created earl of Essex, in 1543, with the 
same place and precedence as Henry Bourcliier, earl of Essex, had: and he was 
advanced to the title of Marquis of Northampton iu 1516. In 1553, he was con¬ 
demned as a traitor for espousing the cause of Lady Jane Grey; but, before the end 
of that year, he was restored in blood by act of parliament, though not to his honours 
nor to his estates; for Queen Mary granted the lordships and manors of Halstead, 
Stansted, Abels, Hedingham, Clavering, Lucases, Pritchards, and the capital house anil 
park of Slausted, to Sir Robert Rochester, controller of her household, who, by will, 
iu 1577, gave the manors of Staustcd and Abels to the poor of the house of Jesus at 
Sliene, in Surrey; which house being suppressed the year following, Queen Elizabeth 
restored the Lord Parr, not only to his honours, but to the lordships of this town; 
and he kept court here at Bois Hall, in 1501. Iu 1556, he purchased the reversion 
of these manors to him and his heirs for ever; and, four days afterwards, conveyed 
them to Sir William Waldegravc, of Smallbridge, in Suffolk: who sold the manor of 
Stansted to Arthur Breamc, having previously sold the site of the mansion of Staustcad 
Hall, with the outbuildings and a great part of the land, t,o t John Holmsted, master 
of the horse to the Earl of Oxford, at Hedingham. His dnughtrty by marriage, con¬ 
veyed this estate to Thomas French, of Halstead, who resided at Stansted Hall, anil 
whose son Thomas sold the premises to Sir Oliver Luke, Sir .Robert Cook, Sit* 
Henry Maxey, Nicholas Spencer, alid their heirs. It afterwards became the property 
of Abraham Jacob, oPwhose descendant, Sir Hildebrand,f it was purchased by George 
Aufrene, Esq. 


* Arms of Bourchicr. Ardent, a cross engrailed, or, between four water-buckets, sable. Crest. A 
Saracen’s head coupcd, sable, with an antiVis cap, gules, turned up, or. 
t His sister, Katharine Parr, in 1513, became the sixtji .piccn of King Henry the Eighth. 

I The family of Jacob Is of Horse Heath, in Cambridgeshire, and gave their name to Jacob’s manor, in 

that parish: William Jacob died there in 1531. Richard, his son, was of that place, and had estates also 
at Gamlingay; he was the father of Robert, who, by his wife Kathariuc, daughter and heiress of William 
VOI-. I. 3 o 
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Several manors formerly belonged to this lordslup, whose names are almost for¬ 
gotten, as their courts and customs are become obsolete. 

The manor-house called Claverings was on the left-hand side of the road from 
Greenstreet to Stisted; it was moated, and had a park. 

The estate of Lucases is, the greater part of it, in the parish of Stisted. 

Pritchards is a farm adjoining to Marksluill Woods. 

Perces, Persies, or Piers, was at the bottom of Greensted Gree#, on the left-hand 
.side of the road to Stisted; part of the house has been converted into cottages. The 
estate has belonged successively to the families of Moore, Pilgrim, Alliston, Jacob, 
and Sal way. 

The hamlet of C'ockshote is in Slausted leet, and appears in records of the reign 
of King John: the chief house belonging to it is on the right-hand side of the road 
from Halstead to Earl’s Colne, and yet retains the name of Parlebiens, derived from 
an ancient family to whom it belonged. It was purchased by Richard de Parlebien, 
of Sir John de llourehier, in the year 1361; and was again sold, in 1368, to John 
Ituudolfj John Senior, and John Ashford. In 1545, it was purchased of William 
Parr, earl of Essex, by John Little, the son of Geofrey Little, of Colne Engaine, in 
whose family it continued for several generations, till Sarah, the only surviving 
daughter of Thomas Little, was married to Robert Bridge, by whom she had John 
Little Bridge, heir to the estate.* 

There is a handsome house with an estate, called Munehensies, which has also been 
named Blue Bridge; it is by the side of the road to Colchester. In the reign of King 
Edward the Third, this estate belonged to Walter Mimehensy, from whom it took 
its name; and, in the time of Edward the Sixth, and of Philip and Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth, it was in the possession of John Coggeshall, who, in 1563, greatly enlarged 
and improved the house; he died in 1600. It afterwards became the property of 
John Morley, Estj. who gulled down the old building, and erected the present hand¬ 
some mansion-house of brick, with gardens and convenient out-houses. He was a 
man of ail acute judgment; of pleasant and sometimes humorous conversation; a 
great speculator, fortunate in his adventures, and celebrated as the greatest land-jobber 

Abraham, of London, had Ahrkham, his son and heir, the purchaser of the Stansted estate. John Jacob, 
Esq. ids seeond sou, suceeeded him in this estate; he was born at Uamlingay, and a (treat sufferer daring 
the rtvil wars, in lie was knighted, created a baronet in lfi(>4, and died in lfififf. His eldest son 
and heir, Sir John Jacob, hart, married Catharine, sister to Hildebrand, lord Aliington; and, on his 
Hi cease in ItiTft, was succeeded by Ids son Sir John, who, in his youth, went into the army, nearly ail his 
grandfather's estates being seized, for money he had taken up 1 to lend to King Charles the First in his 
troubles: his son Hildebrand died before him, lmving a son, also nltmcd Hildebrand, who succeeded his 
grandfather on his decease in 1739. 

* Arms of Little. Sable, between two Angelics, a pillar crowned, or. Crest: on a wreath, a cock 
standing on a broad arrow, or, armed, and crested, gules. 
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in England. He was born at Halstead, in 1655, and died in 1732; leaving, by bis chap. v. 
first wife, Dorothy, the youngest daughter of Sir John Jacob, of Stansted Hall, three ' 
sons and one daughter.* 

An ancient Greek inscription, forming part of a monument erected in a village near 
Smyrna, one hundred and fifty years before the birth of Christ, in honour of Crato, a 
musician, was formerly placed as an ornament in one of the rooms of Munchensies: 
this is now in the possession of the Rev. Bridges Ilarvey, of Blackinore, the proprietor 
of this estate. 

The estate named Ashfords is about a mile north from the church. The mansion Asiiiv.nl. 
was on the side of the road from Halstead to Sudbury, where an elegant country seat 
has been erected by the late proprietor, Firmin de Tastet, Esq. 

The manor-house of Hipworth Hall is about a mile north from the church, on rising Hip- 
ground, not far distant from the road to Sible ITedingham. The manor is of great h 
antiquity: it extended into Gostield, Sible Iledingham, Great and Little Maplestead, 
into Pebmarsh, and the town of Halstead. The family of Hipworth either gave their 
name to, or took it from, this place, which is what belonged to William de Warren, at 
the time of the general survey; and, according to the account given in Domesday-book, 
comprehended not only Hipworth Ilfill estate, but also Brook Street, Bradleys to the 
cut maple and tile-kiln, ami Fit/.-Johns; with Hulls mill, and another mill that was 
above Hipworth Hall, where the site of the dam may yet be* traced. The tract of 
meadows from Hulls mill to Box mill was also included. It passed from Richard 
Hipworth to John de Bourehier, in 1365, whose grandson, Johti lord Bourchier, died 
in possession of it, in 1400; and his son Bartholomew, lord Bourchier, made it part 
of his endowment, of Bourchier’s College, or Chantry, in Halstead.f On the disso¬ 
lution of chantries, King Edward the Sixth granted this, with all its revenues, to 
William Parr, marquis of Northampton, who, in 1551, sold Hipworth to Thomas 

* Arms of Morley, granted in 1722. Vert; throe leopard’* faros in pale, oi’, jessant each a fleur-de- 
lis, ardent. Crest: on a wreath, a dcmi-inan proper, habitod azure, lined ardent, holding a polo-axo 
bendwiso, or; the head proper, with a stool cap, and a plume of thiec feathers^ liist pules, second or, 
third azure. Motto, A 'ec errat nee cessat. 

Mr. Morloy was distinguished by eccentricity of conduct, and some singular traits of character. Having 
boon bred a butcher, he honoured this business by annually killing a pig, In or near the market-place of 
his native town, and receiving a groat for his trouble. Various anecdotes are related, which give a 
tolerable idea of that part of lus character on account of which lie was called a humorist; we ui4 in¬ 
formed that, on some account or other, he had got introduced into a company of persons far above his 
own rank in society; among these, a certain lord, meaning to ridicule or to pass a joke upon him, .sud¬ 
denly exclaimed, in an affected tone, “ I snJell a butcher !” “ It is true, my lord,” answered Mr. Morley, 

“ 1 am a butcher, and your forefather might have been'of the same business : but, if he had, you would 
never have been a lord.” 

f A court lcct' belonging to the honour of Clare was formerly kept here; it was called Horainites leet, 

Horold, or Hurraunts, from a family name. 
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Gutter; fronj whom it passed to John Holmated, and successively became the pro¬ 
perty of the families of Green, Fuller, and Plumbe; in whose posterity it continued 
till tin* year 1624, when it was purchased by John Foke, and by Nicholas Aylett, in 
1649, who was succeeded in this possession by Osgood Gee, Esq. 

Appendages to this manor are Brook Street House, pleasantly situated near a hrook 
on the left-hand side of the road from Halstead to Sible Iledinghain; the old house 
has been pulled down, and a handsome mansion erected. Bradleys is on the right- 
hand side of the road from Hipworth Hall Bridge to White Horse Green, and to 
Gosfield. Fitz-Jolins is on the right-hand side of the road to Dynes Hall. It for¬ 
merly belonged to Sir John Bourchicr, and, in modern times, to the honourable Earl 
Tilney; as also the estates of Sluhleys and the Wash. 

Sloe House was formerly a manor, which, in the time of the Saxons, belonged to 
a thane named Ulwine; it was given by the Conqueror to Aubrey de Vere, and 
remained in that noble family a considerable time; yet the demesne lands had become 
the property of the Fitz-Andrew family in the time of Kiug John, and were purchased 
of William Fitz-Andrew, by John de Bourchicr, in the year 1316; whose great 
grandson, Sir Bartholomew Bourchier, when he founded a chantry at Halstead, made 
this a part of the endowment; and it was granted, after the suppression, to William, 
marquis of Northampton; who sold it, in 1565, to Philip Hunwick, whose family 
retained possession of it till the year 1642, when Thomas Hunwick sold it to Robert 
Pool, of Belchamp Walter; from whom it, afterwards passed to Thomas Guyon, of 
Coggeshall, whose son sold it to James Sparrow, of Bradleys. Afterwards, it became 
tin* property of Charles Hunbury, Esq. who pulled down the old building, and erected 
an elegant, mansion-house, situated very pleasantly on high ground, at a considerable 
distance from the river Colne, from which it gradually ascends. 

From this station the town of Halstead forms an interesting part of a limited, but 
beautiful prospect, hounded by high lands, richly cultivated; handsome farm houses, 
and extensive wood fa fid plantations. The house is a very handsome modern building, 
in every part of it exhibiting the appearance of good taste and convenient arrangement. 
*It, is the seat of C.* J. Cook, Esq. 

Slough House, improperly named Slow House,"is an adjoining farm.* 

Other estates in this parish mentioned in records are Partriches, on the extremity 
of (Jie parish towards Gosfield; Constantines, also named Stair Stile, near Ashford 
Lodge; and the Cangle on the north-east extremity of the parish. Playstow House 
Tie* southward toward Stisted, as does also Playstow Farm, which is distinct from it, 
and belongs to the trustees of Mrs. Gransden’s charity to a school at Deptford; also 
Grecnstreet Hall, Rebels, Blaektnore liall, and Frogs Hall. 

Fills estate belongs to John Sowell, Ks<j. of the ancient family of the Sewells of Henny; one of the 
ancestors of this gentleman first introduced the manufacture of hays and says into Halstead. 
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Greensted Green is surrounded by numerous houses, constituting a considerable 
village; there is an iron foundery here, belonging to Mr. Hayward, which employs 
a number of workmen; it lias also a smitliery attached to it, and agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and machinery of every description are made here. 

Halstead Lodge, on elevated ground above the river Colne, southward, and not far 
distant from Grecnsted Green, is the seat of James Brewster, Esq. 

The Hoo, or How, is the Saxon name, yet retained by a farm with a good house, 
on a hill, as the name imports: it is near the town, on the side of the Hedingham road: 
the prospect from this place is of wide extent, and agreeably diversified. 

The church of Halstead is of apparent antiquity, having undergone frequent, and 
considerable alterations. The whole building has been covered with calcareous 
cement, and internally has been closely pewed, and also a gallery erected for the 
accommodation of a numerous congregation. It is dedicated to St. Andrew, and has 
a nave, two side aisles, and a chancel. A square tower contains six bells, above which 
there is a wooden spire; this spire is the third that, has been erected on the present 
tower, the two first, having been destroyed by lightning. The first spire was struck 
and took fire in 1701; when, to prevent the spreading of the flames, the supporters 
were sawn asunder, and it fell into the clmrch-yard. But, a very handsome new one 
was erected by Mr. Samuel Fiske, at his own expense, which donation is recorded on a 
tablet, of copper, fixed against the south wall of the chancel. The second spire being in a 
similar manner destroyed, this third erection has been secured by an electrical conductor. 

This church was originally a rectory, having two rectors and two patrons; of the 
first, moiety, Hugh de Crossing had the appropriation, which he, sold to Harvey de 
Borehaiu, afterwards dean of St. Paul’s. Of the other moiety, the priory and convent 
of Lees were the patrons, who, on the solicitation of the dean, gave it to bo invested 
with the other portion; aiul John de Chiswell, bishop of London, about, the year 1276, 
for the increase of the portions of the minor canons aud vicars of his cathedral, granted, 
out of the profits of this church, eight pounds yearly to the minor canons, and thirteen 
pounds to the vicars choral; and ordained and endowed a perpetual vicarage here, which 
has remained in the collation of his successors. The vicarage has a good and convenient 
mansion near the church, which h«ts been improved by several successive incumbents. 

In 1340, Robert Bourchier, earl of Essex, and lord chancellor of England, obtained 
a licence from King Henry the Third, to found a college or chantry in this church, 
for a master and priests; and procured leave from the Pope to appropriate to ft the 
church of Sible Hedingham, and other valuable endowments: he did not live to 
complete this undertaking, but it «vas effected by Bartholomew, lord Bourchier, his 
grandson. The endowment was for five priests and a master,, to perform divine ser¬ 
vice in the chureli at Halstead, for the souls of Robert, lord Bourchier, and Margaret, 
his wife; John, lord Bouclner, and Maud, his wife; Bartholomew, lord Bourchier, 
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ami Margaret and Idonca, his wives, their parents, benefactors, and all the faithful 
deceased. The revenues of this institution were granted, at the suppression, to Wil¬ 
liam l’arr, marquis of Northampton. The college, or chantry-house, was in a central 
situation in the town. 

Where the highway from Braintree and Gosfield meet, there was formerly a chapel, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Some time ago the foundations were easily traced, for¬ 
ming a triangle, the sides of which were sixty-five, and the base sixty-six feet in length. 
A house and garden, and some laud, on the place where the building stood, is yet 
known by the name of Chapel Hill. 

On the south side of the chancel, a brass tablet bears the following memorial: 

“ Juliti .Morley, to the memory of bis good frienil and neighbour, dedicates this 
plate. Oliiit April 21, 17IH, trtat. fii, Samuel Pinko, llv descent a gentleman, by 
profession tin apothecary, in his practice, honest, knowing, successful: in his life, 
pious, just, and charitable. The riches lie acquired lie ysed as the means of doing 
good. A friend to the public, a father to the poor; a great benefactor to this town 
of Halstead, more particularly ; the spire of this church, burnt down by lightning, 
lie rebuilt at his own expense, anno 1717." 

Mr. Prior, the poet, being a frequent visitor of Mr. Morlcy, wrote the following 
effusion, on occasion of the occurrence referred to in the conclusion of this inscription: 


“ View not tliis spire by measure given, 
To building* raised by common hands 
That fabric rises high as heaven, 
Whose basis on devotion stands. 
While yet we draw this vital breath. 
We can our faith and hope declare, 
Hut charity beyond our death 
Will ever in our works appear. 


Blest be he called among good men, 

Who to his Clod this column raised : 
Though lightning strike the dome again, 
The man who built it shall be praised ; 
Yet spires and towns in dust shall lie, 
The weak efforts of human pains; 

And Faith and Hope themselves shall die, 
While deathless Charity remains.” 


Against the same wall % in the chancel, another plate of brass bears the figure of a 
woman praying, with.two hoys before*, and three girls behind her, in the same atti¬ 
tude, and an infant on its back. Underneath is this inscription: 
i “ Here licth Elizabeth, the wife of John Walson, the daughter of John Coggeshall, 
gent, who was buried Feb. 23,. 1604 ” 

In the south aisle of the church there are two tombs, with two figures on each; one 
<»f them represents a knight templar and his lady, supposed to he of the Bourchier 
family,* of Stansted Hall. According to this'probable conjecture, the persons repre¬ 
sented by these effigies have been buried above four hundred years. There was for¬ 
merly another monument here of a similar description. 

• 

* Hubert Boiirebier, lord chancellor in the reign of King Edward the Third, was buried here, and also 
Bartholomew, lord Bourchier, on whose tomb was inscribed: “ Bartholomew, lord Bourchier, who died 
May S, HOS.” 
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Ail ancient marble monument, on the north side of the chancel, hears the following: 

“ Brcviore volvitur orbo memoria justi vivit selenium. 

“ Here lietli the body of Sir Samuel Tryon, Knight and Baronet, of his name the 
first, owner and lord of this town; who, while he lived, was a man sound in religion, 
well inclined to the poor, not injurious to any. For his liberality and gentle life, 
second to few of liis rank ; for the endowments of his mind, they were, to those that 
knew him, extraordinary. His death gave full testimony to the world of the sincerity 
of his heart. He ended his life the eighth day of March, 102(1, aitatis sine 10, leaving 
behind him dame Klizahcth, his widow, who erected this monument; by whom he 
had one son, Sir Samuel Tryon, living, and one daughter deceased. He gave this 
town a fair present gift, and (in ease of contingency) a large pious bequest in per¬ 
petuity. 

“ Visit sua tempore nosq. sequeinur.” 

A black marble monument, against a pillar opposite to the south wall, bears an 
inscription to the memory of Edmund King, gent, of the parish of Halstead, who 
departed this life the eleventh day of January, 1621; he, by his will, gave one hun¬ 
dred pounds to buy hinds, the rent of which was to be employed in buying bread 
weekly, for the poor of this town, and the poor of the hamlet. But if any of the poor 
absent themselves from the church on Sunday without cause, to be dismissed from 
that relief one whole year; those who live in the hamlet are allowed to be absent two 
days in every year, on account of their living at a greater distance. 

Other charitable benefactions:—A grammar-school was founded here in 1594, by 
Dame Mary Ramsey, for forty poor children of Halstead and Colne Engainc; or, in 
default of a sufficient number from those places, the number wanted was to be chosen 
from the children of the poor inhabitants within the circuit of eight miles of the former. 
The foundress of this school committed the care of it to Christ’s Hospital, in London. 
The endowment is twenty pounds a year, and a house. 

In 1571, William Bendlowes, Esq. serjoaut-at-laW, gave > an annuity of twenty 
shillings to the poor, payable out of lands and tenements ill Great and Little 
Bardfield. 

In 1593, William Wood, of this parish, settled lands, called Hubbards, and a 
house, in trustees, charging them with an annuity of twelve shillings to the poor of 
Halstead. * * 

In 1636, Mr. William Thurstonc, of this parish, citizen of Loudon, out of a fiirpn 
called Ashfords, gave to the then vicars of Halstead, and Easton, in Huntingdonshire, 
and their successors for ever, the sum of twenty shillings each annually, and the saiqe 
sum yearly to the poor of each of theSe parishes for ever. He appointed the ministers 
of Halstead and Easton, and their successors, trustees of this gift, and for their trou¬ 
ble gave them the growth of the underwood at Ashfords; but a dispute arising, con¬ 
cerning this underwood, a decree in Chancery, made in 1638, settled in trustees a 
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piece of fctj ground, for the sure payment, annually, of six pounds to the vicars and 
their successors. 

In 1783, Elizabeth Holmes, spinster, left a legacy of four thousand pounds, of the 
interest of which, ninety-four pounds is to be given yearly, in two pound portions, to 
decayed housekeepers, who have not received parish assistance, and the remainder to 
be given in bread and clothing for the poor; for keeping in repair certain monuments, 
and for various other purposes mentioned in the will.* The Rev. John Manistre, 
A.M.,f formerly fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and rector of Stower Provost, 
with Todberc, in the county of Dorset, on his death, in 1820, bequeathed to the poor 
of this parish the sum of £80 per annum, to purchase the best wheaten bread for 
distribution every Sunday, to twenty poor persons who shall frequent this church; but 
not. to any dissenter or dissenters whatever. 

Mr. Samuel Fiske gave the first bell, the cost of which was ,£30; and also built, the 
spire at the charge of £100. 

Mr. Joseph lkirnard gave the mils and the altar-piece, which cost £3. 

The brass brandies for lighting the church cost £35, and were given by Mr. John 
Morley. 

Mr. Robert Fiske gave the altar-pieee of Moses and Aaron, which cost £75. 

Mr. Andrew Ilumount gave 5s. yearly for the repairs of the church; and for the 
same purpose, John Tyketon, when vicar here, gave tenements, with a garden. Also 
out of an orchard, called Alms Croft, 3,s\ id. yearly was given; and ten acres of hind, 
called Conies, lying on the north-east of the estate of Blamsters. 

The population of Halstead parish, in 1821, was three thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-eight; and, in 1831, the number of inhabitants was four thousand six hundred 
and thirty-sevlni. 


T'EBMARSII. 

This parish is ten miles in circumference, and lies ‘northward from the town of 
Halstead, from which it, is distant four, and from London forty-nine miles. 

A number of new buildings give tin! village a /-oinfortable and pleasant appearance; 
and a silk factory, ertfeted on a small stream that passes through it, employs a consi¬ 
derable number of the inhabitants. The name, in records, is written Bcpcners, Pe- 
bcWrs, Pebcnhurst, Podmarsh, Pedmersh,, Pevermersh, Pebmarsli, the etymology 
unknown. The soil is of various descriptions; too heavy and tenacious for turnips, 

& * 

* A law marble table, against the wall <4 the north aisle, recites at large the particulars of this 
Itripiest. 

t A mural monument, in the. ehaneel, informs us that Mr. Manistre (lied on the 10th of December, 
1826, Ujted 82; it also recites the particulars of this charity. 
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but much of it good land, and suitable for hops.* This district, in the Confessor’s 
reign, was in the possession of several freemen, and eighteen sochmen; and at the 
general survey belonged to Roger Bigot, or Bigod, whose under tenant was named 
Garengey; some of the lands were also holden by Richard, son of Earl Gislebert, 
lord of Clare. Afterwards, these estates were divided into four manors. 

The manor-house of Pebmarsh,f also named Fitz-Rafes, is in Pcbmarsh Street, 
near the brook; at one end of the building there is an ancient chapel, and there was 
formerly a castle not far distant, the place where it stood yet retaining the name of 
Castle Meadow. 

This lordship was a long time retained by the Bigot family. Hugh Bigot, the son 
of Roger, was steward of the household to King Henry the First, created earl 
of the East Angles, or Norfolk, by King Stephen, and died in 1177. Roger, his son, 
succeeded, whose successor was his second son, Hugh, who died in 1220; aud Roger 
Bigot, the succeeding earl, in 1246, obtained the office of marshal of England, on the 
death of William Mareschal, earl of Pembroke. The last of this family was Roger 
Bigot, who is placed among the first English patriots. He joined the Earl of Here¬ 
ford and others in opposing a levy demanded by King Edward the First, for an expe¬ 
dition into Flanders; as also the pa} r ment of a tax which had been granted to that 
king; and obtained a confirmation of the Great Charter, and the Charter of the 
Forests, as also the articles called Articuli super Chartas. Having no issue, King 
Edward became his heir, to whom lie surrendered all his right to the earldom of Nor¬ 
folk, and marshalship of England, in 1302. Peter Ncirford held one fee and a half in 
Pcbmarsh of this earl; he was of the famous family of the Neirfords of Norfolk. Earl 
Bigot died in 1307; and, in 1312, King Edward the Second conferred the .earldom 
of Norfolk, and the marshalship of England, upon his brother, Thomas.de Brotherton, 
the fifth son of King Edward the First, who died in 1338: and this estate seems to 
have been parcel of the earldom of Norfolk, and inseparable from it. From the Bro¬ 
therton family it passed, by marriage, to John, lord Mowbray,, earl of Nottingham, 
also constituted marshal of England. His grandson, John, lord Mowbray, became 
Duke of Norfolk, and died in 1432, possessed, among other largq estates, of half a* 
fee in Pebmarsh, formerly holden by Peter die Ncirford. Ilis sister Margaret, mar¬ 
ried to Sir Robert Howard, conveyed the title of dukes of Norfolk to that family. 

A family named Fitz-Ralph afterwards took the surname of De Pebmers, and 
anciently held the demesne lands of this manor. William, son of Ralph, or lutz- 
Ralph de Pebmers, and Agnes, his wife, lived here in the reign of King Henry the* 

Third. Sir William de Pebmers teas their son, who was the father of William; of 

* • 

* Average annual produce per acre—wheat 18, barley 32, oats 32 bushels. 

t This manor was holden of the honour of Castle Hedingham, by the service of a fourth of a 
knight’s fee. 

3 v 
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Ralph, a priest; ami of two daughters. William Fitz-Ralph, the eldest sen, had ex¬ 
tensive possessions in this and many neighbouring parishes; he held here, in particular, 
half a knight’s fee of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who died in 1398. The chil¬ 
dren of William Fitz-Ralph, were Ralph, Laurence, Lora, married to Sir Thomas 
Cometh, and Catharine, to Sir Robert Belct. Ralph, the eldest son, and the last of 
the family that took the surname of Pchmers, was the father of John Fitz-Ralph, who 
married Mariona, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Mortimer, of the Morti¬ 
mers of Attilborough, in Norfolk, an ancient and noble family, whose inheritance 
came into that of Fitz-Ralph. John Fitz-Ralph had by Mariona, his son and heir 
John, whose grandson, John, was the last male of the direct line of this family;* who 
dying in 1440, a very considerable estate descended to his sister Elizabeth, which she 
conveyed by marriage to Sir Robert Chamberlayn;f and one of the family sold this 
manor to Thomas Redingtield, Esq., whose son, Sir Henry Bedingfield, sold it to 
Charles Cornwallis, Esq., from whom it was conveyed successively, to Roger Gwyn, 
Nicholas Manning, Esq. in 1633, and to Sir Harbottle Grimston. 

Dagworths is only a reputed manor; it is on the left-hand side of the road from 
Pebmnrsh to Sudbury, in Panimer’s Street. It was named from a family who were 
possessed of it, and who were succeeded by Fitz-Ralph, Chamberlayn, Bedingfield, 
Manning, and by Henry Bingham, whose son, Adam Bingham, sold it to Thomas 
Carter, of Sudbury, who, in I70(i, by will, settled this manor, Walshes, and other 
lands in Pebmarsh, in trustees, for the use* of the poor of Sudbury. 

The manor of Polliey, or l’ooley, anciently called the hamlet of Policy. At the 
time of the survey, William do Warren had lands here; and in Domesday-book the 
uamo is written Polhoi. From the time of Henry the Third to Richard the Second, 
a family of sonje note resided here, who took their surname from the place; and, in 
1331', it was in the possession of Half le Hunt, from whose family the manor-house 
took the name of lluut’s Hull, which it has retained to the present time. In the year 
1400, it belonged to t,lu> Fitz-Ralph family, and afterwards to the families of Cham¬ 
berlayn, Gwyn, Manning, Johnson, Hammond, to Sir Harbottle Grimston in 1663, 
•and afterwards to flic Rev. Thomas Bernard. 

The lands of this mauor meet those of Halstead parish, into which they formerly 
extended, having possessions also in Buhner, Ashen, and Twinstod; it was subor¬ 
dinate to the manor of Stansted, under whom it was holden by a family surnamed 
Hamiingfield, in the reign of King Edward.the Second. Sir William Hannitigfield 
.is believed to have lived and died here, for his arms were in the windows of the 

church. It afterwards belonged to the families* of Brockdish, Darcy, Ayleward, 

. ' * 

* Arms of Pitz-llalph. Or, three chevronels, gules; on each three fleur-de-lis, argent. 

t Arms of Chamherlayu. Argent, frettd, on a chief sable, three plates, or, torteaux. Crest. On a 
torse or and gules, a horse’s head erased, gorged with a crown. . 
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Basset, Bonham, Maxey, Church, Moriton, and Glover, in 1699; and afterwards chap. v. 
passed to Earl Tilney. Stanley Hall is a good building, of considerable antiquity, sur- ~ 
rounded by a moat; it is about a mile west from the church. 

The mansion-house, called Spoons Hall, is recorded to have belonged to the family Spoons 
of Ford, of Great Horkesley. William Ford held it in 1501; Robert succeeded in H * '‘ 
1504; after whom, a second and a third William, and John, whose daughter Eleo¬ 
nora married Thomas Bendisli, who in her right held a moiety of Spoons Hall. 

After having belonged to individuals of the names of Warren, Gwyn, and Manning, 
it became the property of Sir Harbottle Grimston, Bart, in 1667. 

The lands belonging to the manor of Bonets, or Poults, arc chiefly in this parish, Monets, 
but the manor-house is in that of Bulmcr. 

Hunt’s Hall is a tenement about a mile westward from the church; it was also Hunt', 
named Old Hall; and a building, called the Great-house, anciently belonged to John Hall ‘ 
at the Cangcll, then to the Polleys, and afterwards to Hunt, from whence it took the 
name of Hunt’s tenement, and was holden of the manor of Goldingtons in Colne 
Engaine. From the year 1427 to 1652, it belonged to a family named Sewell, and 
was sold, by Edmund Sewell, to Thomas Cooke of this parish, whose ancestors seem 
to have had a small estate here, in 1520. This Thomas Cooke was colonel of the 
militia in this county during the civil wars, and, as Mr. Holman remarks, “ was a great 
Oliverian; a busy and vexatious sequestrator, who made all fiir and near tremble in the 
days of his greatness, and lived to see himself as much slighted. He had Wickham 
St. Paul's, belonging to the dean and chapter, which he stripped of all the wood and 
timber.” He was, with several others, created doctor of civil law at Oxford, and in 


1654,* was one of the knights of the shire for Essex, in Cromwell’s parliament. Ilis 
son-in-law, Anthony Parsons, was his heir; who was succeeded by Ms. Henry Sykes, 
apothecary, and the estate afterwards belonged to Samuel Buggies, Esq. 

I he church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, lies spacious side aisles, separated Church. • 
from the nave by light pillars, supporting Gothic arches; it has a chancel, and a tower 
containing five bells. This’church has been lately repaired, new pc wed, and a gallery 
erected. 


The rectory originally belonged to the prio’ry of St John the Baptist, of Clare, in 
Suffolk, which contained seven prebends, founded by Elurie,’in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. This church was the endowment of the fifth prebend, named Swains. 
In 1090, the priory was given to the abbey of Bee, in Normandy, by Gilbert de 
Clare, son of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, earl of Brion;f and when the revenues of the. 
alien priories were seized by King.Edward the Third, this church, as part of them, 
came to the crown, and, in 1376, was presented by Lionel, duke of Clareuce; it 


* Wood's Fasti, vol. ii. col. 07. 

+ Monastic. Anglic, vol. i. p. 1005. 
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book u. afterwards passed to the Fitz-Ralphs, and other lords of this manor. It has a glebe 
of twenty acres. 

Charity. The rent arising from a small piece of land in this parish is appropriated to the 
relief of the poor. 

In 1821, there were six hundred and one, and, in 1881, six hundred and forty-two 
inhabitants in this parish. 

AI.PIIAMSTONE. 

.M|ihsim- The parish of Alphamstone extends northward from Pebmarsh, and is fifteen miles 
11 in circumference; distant from Halstead four, and from London fifty miles. 

It occupies a hilly situation, and the soil is of various kinds, generally forming good 
land, on a clay bottom.* 

'Flic name is believed to have been from Alpham, or Alfem, a Saxon proprietor. 
Part of the lands belonged to the abbey of St. Edmundsbury, and the other portion 
was in the possession of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, at the time of the survey; afterwards 
they were divided into four manors. 

Hures hamlet is reckoned part of this parish, but is rated distinctly to the land-tax. 
cit es. The manor of Alphamstone has the mansion near the church; it is named Glees, 

from an ancient owner. 

The abbot and convent of St. Edtnuudsbury were lords of this part of the parish, 
who held it under the honour of Clare: and their under tenants were the families of 
Eitz-Jeffries, Glees, and Cressener: it came to the Payne family in 1510. 

Hir Thomas Payne, of Market Bosworth, was the father of William, who had five 
daughters and seven sons; of these, the eldest was Edward Payne, Esq. the first of the 
family who had possession of this estate. lie was succeeded by his son Henry, whose 
two sons were, Henry, who had this manor with other estates, and Thomas, who had 
Little Hcnny. On tlm death of Henry Payne, the eldest son, in 1606, he left by his wife 
Susan, daught er of William Beriftj of Aldham IIou, two daughters, Tabithaand Susan,f 
•the latter of whom died young; and the elder was married to Samuel Bigg, descended 
from John Bigg, of Itidgwell, jn the reign of Henry the Sixth, and whose grandson was 
owner of Barwiek Hall,'in Toppesfield. Samuel Bigg, on hmleath, in 1639, left an 
only son, Samuel, who married Barbara, daughter of George Watts, of Norwich, by 
whom be had many children, who all died before their father, except William, who 
• was a lawyer, settled at Lamarsh, and Jemima, who was married to John Bruce, Esq. 

*» * 

* Average annual produce per acre—wheat 2^, barley 32, 'oats 88 bushels. 

+ Arms of Payne. On a fesse., gules, three masoles voided, or; between three martlets sable: a bor¬ 
der engrailed, gules, charged with twelve annulets, or. Crest. A fox’s head erased, azure; charged with 
annulets. 
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Samuel Bigg, Esq.* the father, in 1685, sold Clees Hall to Edmund PJumine, Esq. 
who left it to Philip Hammond, Esq. of Stansted, in Suffolk. This manor was for¬ 
merly called Normandies, and had a park. 

The manor-house of Boxted Hall is on the left-hand side of the road from Alpham- 
stone church to Henny and Lamarsh. It is in a low situation, by the side of a running 
stream. The martor is very small. It is Gained from the family of Boxted, who had 
possession of it as early as the reign of King Henry the Third: it has also been called 
Le Mote, from having a moat, some traces of which may yet be discerned. The 
Boxted family were succeeded by those of Baker, Strutt, and Parke. 

J. Start, Esq. the present proprietor of this estate, is making great improvements 
by draining and laying out the ground near the house as a park; the house is a hand¬ 
some modern building, in good repair. 

The manor of Ferrers is in Bures hamlet, and the mansion is on the left-hand side 
of the road from Earl’s Colne U> Bures. John de Ferrers, of the noble family of 
Ferrers, earls of Derby, hold this manor in the reign of King Edward the Second, 
from whom it has derived its name. It was afterwards liolden by a person named 
John Mortimer, but appears to have been conveyed to the ancient family of Cressener 
by marriage, on which account they bore, on their coat armour, six horse-shoes, the 
original arms of the Ferrers.f 

The progenitors of the Cressener family came from Normandy, soon after the Con¬ 
quest, and were seated at Ilnukendon and Reed, in Suffolk, from whence they branched 
out into Norfolk and Essex, about th<^ time of Henry the Fourth. They ennobled 
their blood by marrying into the illustrious houses of Mortimer, lords of Attilborough 
and Ferrers, by which means they became possessed of the manors of Mortimers and 
Ferrers: as also by alliance of William Cressener, of Haukendon, with Margaret, 
relict of Richard, lord Scrape, of Bolton, daughter of Ralph Neville, the first, earl of 
Westmoreland, from which connexion the Cresseners of Morley, in Norfolk, and 
the family at Earl’s Colne, are lineally descended. Ralph Cressener, at the time of 
his death in 1411, held the manor of Ferrers of the heirs of the Earl of March and 
of the King, and lands in Lamarsh, of the heirs of the Earl of Kent; and Robert)? 

supposed to have been his brother, lufld this estate at the time of his decease, in 14144 


* Arms of lligg: Ermine, on » fessc engrailed, sable, three annulets between three martlets of the second. 

• # 
Crest: On a helmet mantled, argent and gules, a \ycath argent and sable, surmounted with a cocatrice's 

head, beaked and crowned, or, rouped at the wings, which are displayed, vert. 

+ TJie name is written, in records, Cressimerc, Crcsener, Cresenor, Cressen, Cressener, Crcssenor, 

Cressiner, Cressenonr, Crcssine, CliresscnorJ Cressingcr, Crcshal, Crrsnorc, Crcsnure, Cgessonr, Cres- 

venor, Gessenor. 

J Walter Cressener lived about this time, and is understood to hare been William's brother; he was 
messenger to the king’s council, and had a pursuivant attending him. Hu was also governor of the Castle 
of Crotoy, in France, for which he had two hundred marcs, in 1437. Austin's Collection. 
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HOOK II. But Williagi, the son and heir of Ralph, succeeding- to this estate, married (as before 
mentioned) Margaret Neville, half sister to Cecily, mother to King Edward the 
Fourth, and by her had Alexander, John, and Ralph. He died in 1454, and his lady 
in 1461. Alexander, his eldest son, was sheriff of Suffolk and Norfolk, in the time of 
Edward the Fourth. He was one of the gentlemen summoned in 1483, to be created 
knights of the bath at the intended coronation of King Edward the Fifth, this family 
being much attached to the house of York.* He married Cecily, daughter of Sir 
Johti Ratcliff, ancestor of the earls of Sussex, and had by her John; Thomas, who 
married Elianore, daughter of Sir Edward Woodhouse, of Kimberley; Edward and 
William, who died young; and three daughters, Joane married to Sir Robert 
Dymock, the champion; Elizabeth, prioress of Hartford; and Editha. Besides this 
manor and other lands in this parish, he held extensive possessions in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. He died in 1498, John, his eldest son, having died before him, leaving a son, 
John Crossener, who succeeded his grandfather. He was with King Henry the 
Eighth at the siege of Tournay, in 1513, where he, with several other brave men, 
received the honour of knighthood for his valorous conduct. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lestrauge, by whom he had John, his son and heir; and 
Elizabeth, married to Robert Balam, Esq. of Walsoken, in Norfolk. Sir John Cres- 
sener died in 1536, and was succeeded by his son, who was of Morley, in Suffolk;f 
he, in 1546, sold this manor to Henry Payne, Esq. and thus ended the capital line of 
the Crossener family, in Essex; hut a younger branch remained at Earl’s Colne.f 


• Thomas, supposed to he Alexander’s next brother, in 1494, was licensed of favouring tin; cause of 
Perkin \yarbcck against Henry tlie Seventh, and narrowly escaped condemnation. 

t Arms of Crossener: Argent, on a bend engrailed, sable, three cross erosslets fitche, or. Crest: A 
lioness's head and neck erased, gules, with a collar and chain, or; on the neck, a cinquefoil argent. 

I George Crossener, Esq. of Blathcrwiok, in Northamptonshire, was buried under a marble stone in the 
south aisle of the church of .Earl’s Colne, May 29, Hilo. Edward Crossener was his son and licir, and, 
by Elizabeth, daughtti'o/ Richard Halsall, Esq. of Meriden, in Warwickshire, lie had George, his eldest 
surviving son; John, and several sons and daughters. He died in* 1048, and was buried in the same 
grave with his father; his widow also died in 1019, and their son, George Crcsscner, of Earl’s Colne, was 
*heir successor: he*was bred to the law. Ity Mary, daughter of John Haling, brewer, of St.Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, he had five sons and five daughters; of these*lidward was buried at Karl’s Colne, in lorgi. 
George was a student at Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, London. Ile«died in 1070, and was buried 
near his brother. Humphrey died in 1008, and lies buried in Colne church: John, the third, and Edward 
tli\- fifth son, survived their father. The five daughters were, Mary, married to Nathaniel Sibley,*of 
London : she died in 1077, and was buried at Earl’s Colne. Elizabeth, married to Nathaniel Heckford, 
draper, of Halstead. Sibilla, married to Thomas Savillc, Esq. of Colne Engainc. Rosamond, married to 
Mr. Wrung, of Chelmsford; and Hester, who died unmarried, and was buried at Earl’s Colne, in 1079. 
George, the father, died in 1077, aged fifty-nine, and Mary, his widow, survived him only a few months. 
John, their third son, lived on the estate at Earl's Colne, and was justice of the peace in the reigns of 
King William, Queen Anne, and King George the First. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Franklyn, of Middlesex, and Great Uuttesbury, Essex, by Martha liis wife, daughter of Thomas Aylet, Esq. 
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This manor, from the Payne family, passed to those of Waldegrave, Pelham, Moore 
of Shalford, and to Osgood Hanbury, Esq. 

Peyton Hall belongs to a small estate, which is part of what was formerly a manor 
of some importance, and belonged to a branch of the family whose name it bears; the 
foundations of the original building are yet discernible; it has been pulled down, and 
the present smaller erection supplies its place, which is by the side of the road from 
Pebmarsh to Burds and Lamarsh. In the reign of King Edward the Second, tins 
estate belonged to Geofrey Baldwin; in 1516, to Sir Robert Level; and, in 1544, 
to Margaret Muriel, widow. The manor afterwards belonged to a branch of the 
noble family of Waldegrave, who also had Ferrers, with other possessions. From 
this family it passed, by inarriiige, to that of Wincol, of Twinsted Hall. It afterwards 
passed successively to several proprietors, and became the property of Osgood Han¬ 
bury, Esq. 

The church is an ancient building, on an eminence which commands a prospect of 
great extent. The walls are of Hint, the windows small and narrow, particularly at 
the east end; it has a low south aisle, leaded, and the nave and chancel are tiled. 

The rectory belonged to the manor of Glees Hull, and, in the time of King Henry 
thp Third, was given to the abbey and canons of Waltham Holy Cross, from whom it 
passed to the crown. 

Three acres of land and a house have been left, as a charitable donation, to the poor 
of this parish: and a widow lady, named Sidney, bequeathed an annuity of a noble to 
be given to the poor. 

In 1821, there were two hundred and forty-four, and, in 1831, two hundred and 
seventy-seven inhabitants in this parish. 

of Little Easton. In 1715, John Cressener was tinned at Karl's Colne, in the grave of his brother 
Humphrey. His brother Edward had, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of William Mariner, of London, 
John, who died in 1720, and Elizabeth and Anne. He died, and was buried al Earles Coinc, in 1722, 

John Cressener, Esq. was of Watting Street, London; he was the fourth and youngest son of Edward 
Cressener and Elizabeth Halsall. He married Anne, daughter of Alexander Wehle, Esq. of Witlmry Hall, 
in Hertfordshire, and had two sons, Edward and George, and three daughters; Anne, wife of James, 
Dayrell, Esq. London. Elizabeth, married to jSir Thomas'Haltnn, of London, hart, son of Sir William 
Halton, bart. of Little Sampfnrd; and Mary, married to Samuel I’oynter, Km[. of London. John, the 
father, was buried at Earl's Colne, in Ki!)(i. Edward, the eldest son, hail tjvo wires, the first Mary, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Thomson, of London, knt.; and his second wife was Maerina, daughter of S'y 
Anthony Keek, knt. one of the commissioners of the great seal; he. had no children by either of them, 
and, (lying in 1700, was buried in the family vault at Earl's Colne. George, the second son of John 
Cressener, had, by his wife Anna Maria, daughter of Nathaniel Paylcr, Esq. a numerous issue, of whom' 
his daughter Elizabeth Was married to Samuel Yu fuel 1, Esq. of Great Waltham, and Maria was the wife 
of Colonel Petit. John Cressener, the father, was deputy-lieutenant for London, one of the governors of 
St. Thomas's Hospital, and justice of the peace for Essex. He died in 1722, and was buried at Colne. 
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J.AMARSJI, Oil LAMMARSH. 

Mnrsliy ground In this parish, on tiie borders of the river Stour, seems to have given 
occasion for its Saxon name, compounded of Ham, dirt, or dirty, and Mepyc, a marsh: 
in records it is variously written Lamarsh, Lambmcrsli, Lamcrshe, Lammershe, Lan- 
mershc, and, in Domesday, Earners.* It extends northwards from Alphanistone to the 
extremity of the hundred, bordering the river Stour, and is nearly twenty miles in 
circumference; distant five miles from Sudbury, and eight from Halstead. This parish 
presents great inequality of surface, iu some parts hilly, in others low; with corres¬ 
ponding varieties of soil; among which is found a good proportion of a rich sandy loam, 
excellent lor turnips; with strong rich land, on which hops have been cultivated. 

In the time of Edward tbe Confessor, Algar and Alward were owners of these 
lands; which, at the survey, were become the property of Rjumlph Peverel, whose 
under tenant was Turold. 

The manor of Lamarsh remained several ages part of the honour of Peverel, till it 
became annexed to the honour of Clare, iu which it has continued. About the time 
of Henry the Second, this honour was holden by David, earl of Galway and Hunting¬ 
don, third son of David, king of Scotland; but, in the reign of King Edward the 
Third, the posterity of Robert Bruce asserting the independence of their country 
against the designs of the English monarch, it was given to Humphrey de Bohun, 
earl of Hereford and Essex; whose daughter and co-heiress, Mary, being married 
to King Henry the Fourth, conveyed it, with part of the dutchy of Lancaster, to the 
crown. 

In flic earliest times, the demesne lands of the manor were holden, under the earl 
of Huntingdon, by the family of Beauchamp, of Essex; Stephen de Beauchamp is 
supposed to have become possessed of this manor by marriiige with Isolde, daughter 
and co-heiress of RolAirt Ferrers, earl of Nottingham and Derby, by Margaret his 
wife, daughter of William Peverel, lord of Nottingham. He was high sheriff of 
Essex and Hertfordshire, in 1168, and died in 1185. Besides this manor, he also 
had lands in ifenuy, Twinsted, and, Alphamstone. Ilis son Stephen died without 
issue, and his four surviving daughters were Isolda, married to Richard Fitzjohn de 
Sudbury; Maud, wifi* of Sir William de Wastail; Alice, of Ralph de Arden; and 
hlonea, of Henry D’Auney. Sir William de Wastail was of the family of that name, 
of whom several are recorded to have accompanied King Richard the First to the 
holy wars.f 

Philip Basset, the next recorded possessor o! this estate, was descended from Ralph 

* In the records, and in Dugdale, it is written Coraerse, and Lumers. Sec Dugdalc, vol. i. p. 862. 

+ Speede’s Cliron. p. 617. 
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Basset, chief justice of England in the reign of King Henry the First, from whom chap. v. 
several noble families descended.* This Philip was baron of Wycombe, In Bucking¬ 
hamshire, celebrated as a brave soldier, and a wise senator. He was chief justice of 
England, and ambassador to the Pope at the council of Lyons. He married, first, 
Helewise; and, to his second wife, had Ella, daughter of William Longespee, earl of 
Salisbury, widow of Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. By the first, he had his 
daughter and heiress Alivia, married, first, to Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, by whom 
she had no children. Hugh le Despenser, slain at the battle of Evesham, in 1265, 
was her second husband, to whom she bore a son, named Hugh, created earl of Win¬ 
chester. The lady Alivia died in 1280.f This manor next belonged to the Bigot 
family, and Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, conveying it to the crown, King Henry the 
Second granted it to his brother, Edmund Plantagenet, afterwards earl of Kent, and 
beheaded for attempting to release the said King from confinement. This estate being, 
on that event, forfeited to the crown, was granted, by Edward the Third, in 1330, 
to Oliver de Ingham, for life4 The earl of Kent’s attainder being afterwards 
reversed, his two sons possessed his estates; but both died without issue, and their 
sister Joan, “ the fair maid of Kent,” became their successor, who conveyed this estate, 
by marriage, to Thomas Holland, earl of Kent; in whose family it continued, till from 
defect of male heirs, it descended to Margaret, wife of John Beaufort, carl of 
Somerset and marquis of Dorset; and to Edmund his son. Passing, by forfeiture, 
to the house of York, it became the property of John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, 
from whom, being conveyed to Margaret, mother to King Ilcnay the Seventh, it 
passed, on her death in 150t), to King Henry the Eighth, who gave it to Fite-Roy, 
his natural son; and, on his death, it was granted to John de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
whose son, by extravagance, becoming poor, suffered a fine and recovery of this estate, 
in 1586, to John, lord Darcy, and others; and, the next year, sold it to Christian 
Turner, widow, of Cheping Hill, in Colne Wake, whose only daughter, Margaret, 
conveyed it to her husband, Thomas Smyth, Esq. of Blackinore; *uf whose family it 
was purchased, by Samuel Ffeke, apothecary, of IIalstead.§ The manor-house is near 
the church, and is a very handsome modern building, the residence .of Thomas Par- 
mentier, Esq. the present proprietor of this estate. 

The church, dedicated to the Holy Innocents, is a small* few building, of great Clnnvii. 
apparent antiquity: the nave is separated from the chancel by a wooden screen, and, 

* Dugdale’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 3S1. 

f She is named Le Despenser, in the Inquisition post mortem, which seems to prove, as stated by 
Dugdale, that H. Lc Despenser was her last husband; see Dugdale, vol. i. p. SOU. Other writings contradict 
this statement. 

t Dugdale’s Baronetage, vol. ii. p. 104. 

S Arina of Fiakc. Cheeky, argent and gules, on a pale sable three mullets, or. Crest. On a helmet, 
on the point of a triangle, an e9toile, or. 
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hook n. at the east end, there are three very narrow lancet-shaped windows. There is around 
tower at the west end, the wall of which is of great thickness. 

UiHiitics. fn 1575 , John Clark, of Lamarsh, gave £ 8 . to be employed as a stock, to remain 
for ever for the benefit of the poor of this parish. This sum has been considerably 
enlarged, and the interest is distributed to the poor yearly, at Easter. 

John Smyth, lord of this manor, gave 40s. yearly, to be distributed at Christmas, 
to the poor of this parish. 

In this parish, in 1821, there were three hundred and thirty-one, and, in 1831, 
three hundred and twenty-three inhabitants. 

TWINSTEAD. 

Twin This is a small parish, extending eastward from Wickham St. Paul’s, and occupies 

a very pleasant and healthy part of the county: it has a good soil, on a clay bottom, 
on which hops have been successfully cultivated. The name,' in ancient writings, is 
sometimes Tumsted, Tunsted, anil, in Domesday, Tumesteda. The distance from 
Sudbury is three, from Halstead four, and from London fifty-one miles. 

'Fhe manor of Twinstead belonged to Richard Fitz-Gilbert at the time of the 
survey, and, in the reign of Henry the Second, was in the possession of Steven de 
Beauchamp. On his decease in 1184, he was succeeded by his son Stephen, who, 
having no children, the family inheritance descended to his three sisters, Isolda Maud, 
Alice, and Idonea; and Maud conveyed this estate, by marriage, to William de Was- 
tail, whose posterity retained possession of it during a succession of ages. It was held 
under them by Peter de. Boxted, in the reign of King Richard the First; and, in 1252, 
had become the property of Roger de Scaecario,* whose son and successor was Lau¬ 
rence de iScaecario, sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire from 1275 to 1278; his son 
•Simon held the manor at the time of his decease in 1291 :f it remained in the pos¬ 
session of individuals of the same family till 1374, when it became the property of 
Simon, bishop of* London, and John his brother, who, in tliat year, held a court here. 
This was the famous Simon Sudbury, or Theobald, made bishop of London in 1361, 

* A family so surnaincd, because, as the term imports, they held of the king, by serjeanty, the office of 
usher of the exchequer, and crycr in the king’s bench. This chief, or ljcrcditary usher, had several 
persons that acted under him, in the great exchequer, the exchequer of the Jews, and in the common 
bank. He hiul the custody of the. king’s records; and it was also his duty to transmit summonses issued 
out of the exchequer for the king’s debts. They held this office in right of an estate at Eston, in Oxford¬ 
shire. Tins family are supposed to have descended from Roger de Wallingford, to whom and his heirs 
King Henry the. Second grunted this office. Sac the Hislory % <\ r the Exchequer, by T. Madox, p. 718. 

t He is stated to have held of John Mandcjt, by the service of a lance and a pair of-gloves; of Mont- 
ehensy, by the sen ire of a pair of gilt spurs; and of Nicholas de Reysley, by the service of 2s. 6d. to 
the scuttage, whenever that happens; hence it appears, that this estate was made up of several parcels 
belonging to different parishes. 
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and archbishop of Canterbury in 1375; who was barbarously murdered on Tower chap. v. 
Hill, in Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 1381. He was born in the town of Sudbury, where 
his head has beeen preserved, in St. Gregory’s church. 

In 1378, John de ltiveshall, and John de Wisbieh, of Sudbury, had succeeded to 
this estate, and, in 1393, it had come into the possession of Sir John Groos; and of 
Sir Gerard Braybrooke, junior, in 1398, and became successively the property of 
Edmund Hampden and John Boys, Esqs. and Roger Albrighton, clerk; and, in 1480, 
the Goldington family, of Buhner, became possessed of it; whose property it con¬ 
tinued, till Christopher, the son of John Goldington, sold it to Roger Wyncoll, of 
Waldingtield. Isaac Wyncoll was his son and heir, in 1562, whose son, also named 
Isaac, succeeded in 1576. Ho married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Gandy, one 
of the judges of the queen’s bench, by whom he had five daughters and an only son: 

Isaac, his successor, on his death in 1638; Thomas, his only surviving son, succeeded 
in 1654. He married, first, Mary, daughter of Sir William Cook, hart, of Broome, 
in Norfolk, by whom he had one son, Isaac, and two daughters; Mary, married to 
Edward Golding, of Great • Henny, and Penelope. His second wife was Mary, 
daughter of William Spring, of Shalford, by whom he had Thomas, John, and 
Catharine. On his death in 1675, he was succeeded in this estate by his eldest son, 

Isaac Wyncoll, Esq. who, dying in 1681, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, 
without issue, this estate descended to his sister Mary, wife of Edward Golding, Esq. 

It afterwards became the property of the learned Sir James Marriot, L.L.D., who 
greatly improved the Hall, which is a large and handsome building, on an eminence, '‘’"'li¬ 
near the village church, and commands an interesting prospect of wide extent: it was h,ii 
erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Isaac Wyncoll, Esq. whose arms appear 
in one of the windows.* The house was formerly surrounded by a deep moat, over 
wbicli a light bridge conducted into the adjoining meadows, and surrounding gardens 
and pleasure grounds. This inoat has been destroyed, but the bridge remains, and 
the northern front retains its ancient character, having bay windows, and other 
peculiarities of the era of its’erection. Other parts of the house have been modernised 
and greatly improved. Twiustead Ilall is now the seat of Sir ,George William, 

Denys, bart.f 

Pelhams is a large ancient mansion-house, formerly called a manor, having received 
its name from a family to whom it originally belonged. In the year 1293, it was holdcn 
under Hugh Despenser, by Walter, sou of William de Pelham, who was succeeded 

* Arms of Wyncoll. Ardent, two chevrons connterohanired, or and sable, between three crescents, gules. • 

Crest. On a wreath, argent and gules, anetpu bent and armed, or and argent, holding in a hand proper 
a javelin or, pointed at both ends, argent. , 

f Sir George is of Easton Weston, in Northamptonshire; creation 1813, born 1789; widower 1S28, 
having married, in 1809, Elizabeth, daughter of George bind, Ks<). Son, George William. Arms of Denys • 

Argent, six fleurs-de-lis; azure, three, two, and one. 
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by his son William. It afterwards passed successively to families named Astel, Cole, 
Rushey, Barker, Smyth, Alston,* and to the family of Shaen, of Witham. 

Sparrow Hall, or Deyes, is a mansion-house of great antiquity; in the time of King 
Edward tin; First, it belonged to a family named Sparrow; and, in the reign of 
Richard the Second, William Deye was the proprietor. It has since been in the 
possession of various proprietors, and passed to the family of Shaen, of Witham. 

The church has always been a small building, and had become ruinous, but has been 
lately repaired, or rather rebuilt; for though some remains of the original structure 
are yet to be seen attached to the spacious vault belonging to the family at the hall, 
yet the church now in use is a handsome and convenient new erection. 

This rectory, originally attached to the manor, in the reign of King Henry the 
Third, was conveyed, by Richard Fitz-Simon, to Philip Basset, who gave it to the 
priory and convent of Merton, in Surrey; and, on the dissolution of monasteries, it 
passed to the crown. This living has about fifteen acres of glebe land. 

A plate of brass, inserted in a black marble tomb-stone in the church, bears the 
following inscription. 

“ Here lycth buried Marie Wyneoll, the wyfc of I.sake Wyneoll, daughter unto Sir 
Thomas Gandy, of Gandy Hall, one of the judges of the kvng’s bench; who deceased 
the 4th dayc of January, An. Dorn. 1610, who had issue one sonne and five daughters.” 


The effigies of Mr. Wyneoll anti his wife are engraved on brass, and placed above 
this inscription; and another plate bears the family arms. There is also an inscription 
to tin? memory of Mary, the wife of Thomas Wyneoll, Esq. who died in 1658: and a 
mural monument to the memory of Charlotte Augusta, daughter of Sir George Wil¬ 
liam Denys, biyt. of Twinstead Hall. 

A stone in the church-yard bears the following inscription:— 

“ Lucy Norman,’wife of Peter Norman, gardener, to whom she bore seventeen 
children, died itged fifty-three, the tenth of April, 17114. Sir f James Marriott placed 
this stone to protect her remains. Kcspeet the dead, and imitate her virtues.” 

• 

Isaac Wyneoll, in his will, dated March 1681, made the following bequest: “Item, 
my will is, that such penson or persons for the time being, as-shall enjoy Twinstead 
1 lull, or receive and take the rents and profits thereofj shall yearly, and every year for 
ever, cause to be killed upon the premises, at Christmas time, one good bull, in good 
.plight, and give out all thereof, except the hide, among the poor people of Twinstead, 
anil the several parishes of Great Henny, Pebmarph, and Alphamston.” 

In 1821, this parish contained two hundred and two,'and, in 1831, two hundred and 
five inhabitants. 

* From the rolls and other writings of Twinstead Hall. 
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HENNY. 

Two small parishes are supposed to have received this name, descriptive of their 
situation, from the Saxon JJean, high; the name in Domesday is written Heui, Hanies, 
and Heines: in other records it Is generally Heny or Ilenny. The Hennies are 
bounded northward by Middleton; by Wickham St. Paul’s on the west; on the south 
by Twinstead; anti on the east by the river Stour. It is about five miles from Hal¬ 
stead, and fifty-two from London. Part of the soil is light, sandy, and productive; 
and, in the heavier lands, hops are cultivated.* 

In Edward the Confessor’s reign, this district belonged to Ulwin, and several 
freemen; and, at the survey, had been given to Banulph Peverel; John, son of 
Waleran, and Roger Bigot The under tenants were Robert de Vallibus, Turold, 
and Robert. 


GREAT HENNY. 

This parish is not more than three miles in circumference: it occupies high ground, 
and is bounded by the parishes of Alphamstone, Twinstead, and Middleton. 

The only vestiges that remain of the ancient manor-house of Henny Hall are some 
slight appearance of the excavation left where the cellars and vaults were situated; 
and the name of Hall Field given to the mciidow formed from the ground by which it 
was immediately surrounded, and which formerly was part of an extensive park. 
'Phis manor was origiimlly the chief lordship of these two parishes, yet it was holden 
under that of Lamarsh. The Mauduits were the most ancient owners on record: 
Gilbert Manduit held under the heirs of Simon Cantelupe, and died in 1260: John 

was his son and heir.-Robert Manduit held this manor and other lands here in 1314. 

The ancient family of Fitz-Ralph succeeded: Maud, the widow of William Fitz- 
Ralph, in 1329, held this estate under Edmund, earl of Kent; afterwards it was holden 
of John Plantagenet, earl of^Kcnt, by John Fitz-Ralph; and, in 1396, Sir John Fitz- 
Ralph held it under Thomas de Holland, also earl of Kent. Sir John, dying in 1440, 
without surviving offspring, it went to his sister Elizabeth, who coifveyed it, in mar¬ 
riage, to Sir Robert Chamberlaine. * Sir Ralph Chamberlaine.held this estate at the 
time of his decease, in *1521; and Sir Edward, his brother, succeeded in 1541, fol¬ 
lowed by his son Sir Ralph; whose sou, Fitz-Ralph Chamberlaine, sold it to tin* 
family of Bedingfield; from whom it parsed, in succession, to the families of Corn¬ 
wallis, Gwyn, and Maiming. In the year 1666, it was in the possession of Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, bart. from whom’ ft descended to his son, Sir Samuel Grimston, 
bart. who, dying without issue, left it to his nepliew, William Luckyn, Esq. of Messing 
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* Average annual produce per acre, wheat and barley, each, 30 bushels. 
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Hall, afterwards created viscount Grimston: lie sold this manor to Thomas Sewell, 
attorney, whose family appear to have previously been in possession of the demesne 
lands, which, from an early period, had belonged to a family named Gibelon. Thomas 
Gibelon* was of this family, and lived about the time of King Edward the Fourth; 
on his decease, he left an only daughter and heiress, married to John Sewell; whose 
descendant, John Sewell, of Henny, held lands in Halstead, called Painters and 
Partriches, which he purchased of Nicholas Starling. On his decease, in 1590, he 
left two sons, Thomas and Robert; of whom the latter married the daughter of Bruno 
ltyves, dean of Windsor, and had by her Jonathan Sewell, Esq. a colonel in the army. 
The eldest son, Thomas Sewell, Esq. of Great Henny, married Rachel, daughter of 
Edward Alston, of Newton, in Suffolk, gentleman. This lady bore him Thomas, 
John, Edmund, and Robert; of whom the two last died bachelors. John, the second 
son, marrying Anno, daughter of Walter Staneway, Esq. of Broom Hall, in Shrop¬ 
shire, had by her John, who died unmarried, and five daughters. Thomas, the eldest 
son of Thomas Sewell, at the time of his decease in 1707, left, by his wife Alice, 
daughter of Joseph Beaumont, Esq. of Hadley, three sons, Thomas, Joseph, Beau¬ 
mont; and two daughters, Mary and Alice. Joseph, the second son, married this 

daughter of-Scarfing, of Sudlmry, by whom he had Joseph and Margaret. 

Thomas Sewell, Esq. the eldest son and heir, educated at the Inner Temple, London, 
married, first, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Richard Hardwick, Esq. of 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, and had by her Thomas, who was of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, where he died in 1721. Ho had also by his first wife another son, named 
Hardwick, and a daughter, Alice, married to Richard Maltyard, Esq. of Thurston Hall, 
in Hawkedon. The second wife of Thomas Sewell, the father, was Rebeekah, daughter 
of the Rev. (keorge Carter, rector of Pentlow. He died in 1727, and was succeeded 
by his son Hardwick, whose successor was his sister’s son, Hardwick Sewellf 
Richardson, Esq. Thq estate afterwards became the property of-Crump, Esq. 

Church House' is .an ancient mansion, near the church-yard, and, with the estate 
belonging to it, was successively the property of the Fitz-Ralphs, the Chamberlains, 
and the Goldings; from this last family it passed to proprietors named Elliston, 
Walker, and others. 

The church is very pleasantly situated on an elevation, commanding a fine prospect 
over the Stour into Suffolk. It is dedicated to St. Mary, and has a wooden tower, in 
which there are five bells. This living has a glebe of fifty-two acres. 

.* Arms of Gilielon, a broad arrow pairwise. 

f Arms of Sewell. Argent, on a betul gules, three martlets of tlic first. Crest. On a helmet, a mural 
crown surmounted with a martlet of the first. 'Younger branches’ of the Sewell family have seated them¬ 
selves at Coggcshall, Maplcstead, Halstead, and various other places; and an opinion lias been expressed, 
that the manor of Sewells, in Harlow, may have derived its name from, or given it to, this family. But 
no record is found to countenance this conjecture. 
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A chantry was founded here by Thomas Gibson, and some obits and grants for chai*. v. 
lamps; the endowments for these were, sifter the suppression, conveyed to Thomas cll . llltr) 
Golding and others. 

In 1705, Thomas Sewell, of this parish, gave seven roods of land, in Hcnny charities, 
meadow, to buy three penny loaves, to be given to three of the poorest people that 
come to Henny church every Lord’s day, as long as the world endures. 

Martin Cole, draper, of Sudbury, by will, charged Shcrnford mills, in Great Henny,* 
and two meadows, called Great and Little Holmes, in Lamarsh, with the payment of 
£14 on the first day of May for ever, for the following purposes: to buy two hundred 
yards of French canvass, for fifty shirts and fifty shifts, to be given to the poor of 
Sudbury on Ascension-day; £10 to be paid for the materials, and for making, £1. 

To the minister of St. Peter’s, Sudbury, for preaching a sermon there in the morning, 

6s. and 8 d.i to the minister of All Saints, for preachiug at St. Gregory’s, in the 
afternoon, the same sum; and also Os. and He/, to the town-clerk, for entering the 
names of the poor in a book; and £2 to be spent in a love-feast, and meeting of the 
corporation on the same day, in remembrance of the donor. Mr. Cole died in 1620. 

The parish of Great Henny, in 1821, contained three hundred and sixty-eight, and, 
in 1831, four hundred and fourteen inhabitants. 

LITTLE HENNY. 

This parish is truly small; it extends from Great Henny to the river Stour, near Little 
which the manor-house was situated; and received the name of Rye, or Ryes Hall, uy”"H.iii 
from the old word Rye, which, according to Camden, means the banks of a river, f 
John de Rye was living here in the reign of King Henry the Third, and took his 
surname from the place. In the time of King Edward the Second,,this estate had 
become the property of Thomas de Ileriech: from whom, in 1321, it had passed to 
Thomas de Grey, who, by his wife Alice, had a soi\ named Thomas, who held this 
estate of the honour of Clare, at the time of his death in 1361:-his heirs held it, in 
1400, of Aubrey de Vere, tAirl of Oxford, by the denomination of one knight’s fee in 
Little Ileuny. It had passed to John Parker, in the time of Henry the Sixth: fronii 
the year 1497 to 1502, it was holden in two portions, by Robert Craekbone and John 
Archer, whose son Nicholas succeeded, in 1502, on the death, of liis father, and, dying 
soon afterwards, left an only daughter, his heiress. 

In the commencement of the reign of.Queen Elizabeth, Ryes Hall was in the pos- 


* Shcrnford mills arc so named from rafprd near the Stour. Anciently they belonged to the Veres, 
earls of Oxford, as part of the manor <if Little Henny. E^irl Edward sold them to Robert Pindar, in 15S2, 
whose only daughter, Elizabeth, was married to William Degos, in 15D0, and they, in 1680, conveyed 
them, with thirteen acres of meadow, to Martin Cole, 
f Camden’s Remains, ed. 1674, p. 148. 
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session of Thomas Eden, Esq. clerk of the Star-chamber: he married Grisild, daughter 
of Edward “Waldegrave, Esq. of Sudbury, by whom he had several children; his 
eldest son Thomas succeeded, and held this manor in 1577. He was afterwards 
knighted, and marrying Mary, daughter of Bryan Darcy, Esq. had by her St. Clere, 
John, William, and seven daughters. He was succeeded by his son St. Clere, who, 
dying in 1624, his brother, John Eden, came to the family inheritance, and marrying 
Ann, daughter of Richard Harlackenden, Esq. had by her his only daughter and 
heiress, Anne Eden, who conveyed the estate to her husband, Gcofrey Little, of 
Halstead, to whom she bore several children: John Little, Esq. was the eldest son, 
and married Rebecca, daughter of George Sawbridge, by whom he had John Eden 
Little, George, Sawbridge, and Hannah and Rebecca. The old manor-house has 
been pulled down, and a good farm-house erected in its place; and the present pro¬ 
prietor of the estate, N. Barnardiston, Esq. has erccteil a spacious and elegant mansion, 
which has received the name of Ryes Lodge. This seat is in'a pleasant part of the 
parish, and surrounded by plantations and grounds richly cultivated. 

The church of Little Henny was a small ancient building, thirty feet in length, and 
eighteen in breadth, within the walls; it was about half a mile north-west from the 
church of Great Henny, in a field south of Ryes Hall: no vestige of it now remains. 

In 1821, the parish of Little Henny contained fil'ty-uine, and, in 1831, fifty-three 
inhabitants. 


MIDDLETON. 

This small parish extends northward from the parishes of Henny, and is not more 
than two miles in circumference. This and the neighbouring parishes bordering the 
river Stour present an agreeable variety of hills and gentle slopes, and level meadow 
grounds; the soil is described as a fine, sound, friable sandy loam, degenerating - on the 
hills, and becoming more strong, harsh, and clayey.* It. is about one mile south-east 
from Sudbury, in Suffolk. 

The village consists of a small number of good houses; '(he residence of-Moss, 

• Esq. is a liandsoiqe building, by the side of the green; and the parsonage-house oppo¬ 
site the church is a capitid mansion, with ornament'd shrubberies and pleasant walks. 

Nine sochmcn held t’he lands of this parish, under Earl Algae, before the Conquest; 
afterwards, it was given to Gislebert the priest, and to Richard Fitz-Gislebcrt; and 
fifteen acres of it had been wrongfully taken possession of by Robert Malot. 

. The manor of Middleton, in the time of King Edward the Third, belonged to an 
ancient family named Theobald, who afterwards*took the surname of Sudbury, a 
branch of the family making that town the place of their residence; Simon de Sudbury, 


Average annual produce of bushels per acre—wheat 24, barley 36. 
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archbishop of Canterbury, founding the college of St. Gregory, in his native place, in 
1373, besides other possessions, endowed it with the manor of Middleton, which, on 
the suppression of monastic institutions, passed to the crown.* It was granted, by 
Henry the Eighth, in 1544, to Sir Thomas Paston, of Paston, in Norfolk, who, on 
his death in 1550, was succeeded by his son Henry, whose successors were Edward, 
a second Edward, and Clement, of the same family. The Windham family, of Fel- 
bridge, in Norfolk, were a considerable time in possession of this estate. The Fenn 
family succeeded, and are the present proprietors. The mansion-house of Mid¬ 
dleton Hall is a building of some antiquity, with modern improvements, situated 
pleasantly, near the road to Ballingdon, and about a quarter of a mile from the church. 
The Gate-house is a capital estate in this parish. 

The church has an appearance of great antiquity; the arch of the door is semi¬ 
circular, ornamented with numerous chevron, or indented mouldings, and finishing 
with one of the billetted form. This arch is supported by three-quarter columns, 
with Norman capitals. The windows are small, and the church very dark within. 
A small wooden turret contains one bell. 

In the chancel, a black marble slab bears the sculpture of a man, of white marble: 
various ornaments surround this effigy, and of the inscription only a part remains, 
which is as follows:— 

“ Hie jacet Dominns Jacobus Samison ; quondam rector ccclcsia hujus Middleton, 
qui obiit Anno Domino MCCCXMX.” 

In English: 

“ Here lies master James Samison j formerly rector of tlic church of Middleton, 
who died in the year of our Lord 1340.*’ 

In the church-yard is the following: 

“ In memory of John Pulley, a faithful, honest, and industrious steward, for many 
years, at Middleton Hall, in the family of Thomas Fenn, Ks«j. who, in grateful remem¬ 
brance of his services, lias erected this stone; he died, March 2d, ^8211, aged seventy- 
six years. 4 Well done, thou good and faithful servant/ ” 

The parish of Middleton, in 1821, contained one hundred and nine, and, in 1831,. 
one hundred and three inhabitants. . 


This and another parish in Essex have retained the ancient Saxon name of UJick]>am; 
and, on account of its appropriation to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, this has been 
called Wickham St. Paul’s; the other, belonging to the bishop of London, is distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Wickham Bisliopp. 

* John de Sudbury, the archbishop’s brother, had a quarter of a knight's fee here, which was after¬ 
wards, in 1381, holden by William de Ufford, earl of Suffolk. 
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Wickham St Paul’s extends northward from Little Maplestcad, and is six miles 
in circumference; five miles from Halstead, and fifty from Loudon. It has a light and 
exceedingly fertile soil, and some parts of it have been found suitable to the growth of 
hops. In Domesday-book this parish is stated to be one manor, containing three hides, 
except one virgatc; and it was taxed according to this estimate, in the reign of King 
I Icnry the First. At the period of making the survey, it had two carucates in demesne, 
pasture for four cows and one hundred and twenty sheep, and thirty-two goats; and 
there was formerly a park here, of three hundred acres. The dean and chapter were 
deprived of this estate in the time of the commonwealth, hut recovered it at the Resto¬ 
ration; it had, however, during its sequestration, fallen into the hands of a greedy agent 
of the government,of the name of Cook, who had stripped it of all its valuable timber. 

The lands of this parish were held, under the dean and chapter, by the family of 
Coe, of Gestingthorpe, from the time of Henry the Fourth to the year 1025. The 
Strutt family have also formerly held these possessions; as also the right honourable 
John Ilobart, earl of Buckinghamshire. Mr. Isaac King is the present lessee and 
occupier of this estate. 

The church is a plain substantial building, in good repair, with a nave, chancel, and 
large square tower, in which are four bells. It is dedicated to All Saints. There is 
a glebe of twenty acres to the living of this church. 

An annuity of thirty-three shillings, arising out of three acres of land, is given to the 
poor of this parish, at I.ady Day and Michaelmas. A charitable gift of five pounds 
has also been left for the poor; and the interest is distributed annually. 

There is an almshouse on the green for one dweller. 

The village green is of considerable extent, and surrounded by houses. 

'Phis parish, in 1821, contained three hundred and twenty-eight, and, in 1831, three 
hundred and eighty-eight inhabitants. 


JIAl’LESTFAl), GREAT AND 1.ITTI.F.. 

The name of this district is believed to have been given to it on account of its having 
been, in ancient times, covered with gloves of iyaplc trees: in records it is written 
Mapstede, Mapeldorested, Maplelmrst, Maplested; and, in Dgmesday, Mapelstedam. 

The Maplesteads arc included in the hop lands of this county; and the soil varies 
considerably, having, in some situations, a good strong loam, two feet deep, on a 
whitish marly clay, varying in tenacity. A large proportion is a light loam, on gravel, 
which will admit turnips. The vales and slopes^ ^re good land, but the tops of the 
hills heavy, and require draining. 
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The river Colne passes through this parish, and the lands are generally high: it is Great 
three miles distant from Halstead, and forty-nine from London. stead' 

Before the Conquest, this parish belonged to Ulwin, a freeman; and, at the time of 
the survey, had been given to Robert Gernon, whose under tenant was llger. These 
lands were afterwards annexed to the barony of Stansted Montfichet There were 
formerly four manors. Of the manor of Caxtons only the name remains, and the Caxtons. 
traditional information that a piece of land on the northern side of the church-yard, 
named Caxtons, is the leet. 

Hosedens is a corruption of the family name of an ancient owner of this manor. Hosedens. 
The mansion-house is on the borders of Castle Hedingham parish; has a mean 
appearance, and is only known from the calling of the court there. 

The family of Hoding succeeded that of Gernon, in the possession of this manor, Hoding 
and Caxtons and Dynes; holding also other considerable estates in the county, in the 
reigns of Henry the Second and Henry the Third. 

Philip dc Hoding married a daughter ami co-heiress of Walter de Windsor; and 
Ralph, supposed to be his son, held lands here in 1247. Sir Hugh de Hoding* 1 was 
his son and heir, and besides the estates here, had possessions in Burnham, Wansted, 

West Ham, and in Norfolk. His only daughter and heiress, Alice, became the second 
wife of William de Huntercomb, whose first wife was Isabel, daughter and co-heiress 
of Robert dc Museamp: by her he had Sir Walter de Huntcrcombc; and, by his wife 
Alice, his second son, Thomas, born in 1258, who succeeded to his mother’s inheri¬ 
tance; and the last of the family holding these estates was John, the son of John, who 
died in 1383.f 

Suceeeding possessors of these manors were, in the reign of King Ilenry the Sixth, 
Margaret Pophmn, and individuals of the families of 'Level and Scudamore: in 1485, 

William Scudamore and George Rotherham were in possession, and were succeeded 
by Philip Scudamore, who died in 1487; Anne was his daughter and heiress. In 
1496 to 1502, William Scudamore, of Home Lacy, in Herefordjhire, and George* 
Rotherham, are mentioned in records as holding this estate, which afterwards passed 
into the noble family of Verejand became the marriage! portion of Catharine, daughter 
of John de Vere, aud, by this lady, was conveyed to her husband, Lord Windsor, 
who, in 1564, sold it to Edmund Feltoif, Esq. of Pentlow Hall, of whom it was pur¬ 
chased, in 1565, by John Ilolmestcd, of Bumpsted Ilelion; and it passed from this’ 
family, in 1575, to William Dean, 'Esq. who soon afterwards united the. three manors 
of Hosedens, Caxtons, and Dynes, into one po'ssession. 


* Arms of Hoding: Gules, a bend vairc, azure and argent, within a border of the same, 
f Arms of Huntercomb: Ermine, two cotises gules. 
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The family of Dean was originally of Lancashire: Henry Dean, of Tamworth, in 
that county, married the daughter of Sir Richard Greeneikers, by whom he had a son, 
named John, married to the daughter of Roger Nowell, of Read, in Lancashire, by 
whom he was the father of William Dean, Esq. the purchaser of this estate. He was 
first a servant to Anne, lady Maltravers, and afterwards became her husband; by 
which connexion he acquired large possessions. For that lady being the only daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Wentworth, of Gosfield, had an immense fortune. She had 
been previously married, first to Hugh Rich, son of Lord Chancellor Rich; and, 
secondly, to Henry Fitz-Alan, lord Maltravers: she died in 1580, having no children 
by any of her three husbands. After her decease, William Dean married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Kgerton, Esq. of Rine Hill, in Staffordshire: by this lady he had 
three children; John, Rachel, and Anne. He built an elegant mansion at Dynes, 
with a fine avenue of elm trees.* 

John Dean, Ksq.f succeeded his father in 1585: he received the honour of knight¬ 
hood in 1603, was high sheriff of Essex in 1610; also justice of the peace, and lord 
lieutenant of the county. In 1600, he married Anne, daughter of Sir Drue Drury, 
of Suffolk, by whom he had Drue, Catharine, Elizabeth, Dorcas, Frances, and Mildred. 
Sir John Dean died in 1625, and his lady in 1633. Drue Dean, their son and suc¬ 
cessor, knighted in 1627, married Lucy, daughter of George Goring, earl of Norwich, 
by whom he had John, who died in infancy; Antony, Anne, Elizabeth, Drogo, and 
Robert. The lady Lucy, their mother, died in 1637, and Sir Drue’s will was dated 
1638. On his death, his son Antony became the imprudent possessor of this estate; 
for, as is observed by Mr. Holman, “being very much addicted to the parliament’s 
cause, and presuming the structure then raised would have stood for ever, he 
exchanged his 'fair estate here with Colonel Sparrow, for Hide Park, which that 
colonel had obtained in consideration of his zeal for the same prevailing cause. Thus 
he lost the substance for /he shadow.”.). 

The purchaser o’f'this estate was John, the son of John Sparrow, Esq. of Gesting- 
thorp parsomige, who, on his death in 1664, was succeeded by his son and heir, John 
’Sparrow, Esq. who lived at Dynes Hall. He, by his will, settled this estate in trust 
for the payment of his debts; .and it was sold, in 1667, to Mark Guyon, Esq. the son 
of a wealthy clothier of Coggeshall, of the same name. He took down a considerable 
parj of Dynes Hall, which he rebuilt in a superior manner, making it a handsome and 

very convenient seat. He was high sheriff of the county in 1676, and knighted. 
• 

* Nearly the whole of these were blown down by the greats storm in 1703. 

t Ho had, in his youth, boon committed to thi care of his great Pinole, Alexander Nowell, dean of St. 
Paul's, who usually resided at Dynes Hall during sonic of the summer months. 

J Arms of Doan: Sable, a fosse ermine between three chaplets, argent.. Crest: On a torse ermine, 
and sable, a boar's bead rouped or, muzzled gules. 
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By his first wife, Elizabeth Fancourt, he had William, his son and heir, and Eliza¬ 
beth. His second wife was Hannah, daughter of Sir Thomas Abdy, Bart, by whom 
he had a daughter, named Rachel. 

Sir Mark, by liis will, made in 1689, gives his manors of Dynes, Hosedens, Caxtons, 
Maplestead Hall, Brent Hall, and Justices in Fincliingtield, ltadwinter Hall, Great, 
Wigborough, Salcot, and Abbess Hall, to his sou, William; and, after his de¬ 
ceive, to his daughters, Elizabeth and Rachel. William Guyon, the son, succeeded 
to these estates in 1690, but died without issue. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, was married to Edward Bullock, Esq. of Faulk- 
bourne Hall, hut died, with her first child, in childbed. 

The other daughter and coheiress, Rachel, was married, first to Thomas Guyon, 
Esq. and afterwards became the first wife of John, the brother of Edward Bullock, 
Esq., to whom she hove Rachel; and John, educated at King’s College, in Cambridge, 
a promising young man, who died in the twenty-third year of his age. 

In 1705, Edward Bullock conveyed all his interest in this estate to John Bullock, 
Esq. his younger brother, who came and resided at Dynes Hall.* He died in 1740, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age, leaving his only daughter, Rachel, possessed of this 
and other great estates; and this was purchased of her executors by Henry Sperling, 
Esq., from whom it has descended to his son, John Sperling, Esq. This elegant seat 
is pleasantly situated about a mile south of the church, on an eminence, commanding 
an agreeable prospect of wide extent. 

The estate named Byham Hall \ was lioldcn under William de Ufford, earl of Suf¬ 
folk, by a person named Sc wale, in the year 1381, at which time it was stated to be in 
the parish of Gestingthorp. From the Sewale family it passed to those of Sexton, 
Almgby, Hilton, Coe, and Robinson, and also to Mrs. Wash, of Earls Colne. The 
mansion-house is about a mile north from the church. 

A capital estate, named Wallasses, about a mile south-west, from the church, in the 
time of Henry the Third, belonged to Richard le Waleys; and,*c'atly in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was sold by William Harvey to Edmund Harrington, of Great Yeldham, 
descended from a younger branch of the noble family of that name, barons of Exton, ’ 
in the county of Rutland, whose descendants retained possession of it till 1712, when 

t 

* He was educated at Pcter-lioiise, in Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, I.ondon ; in 1700, lie was 
chosen one of the representatives in parliament for Maldon, which honour he always afterwards avoided. 
He was twice deputy-lieutenant for the county, anS justice of the peace many years. His second wife was 
Hannah Maria, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Samuel Keek, Km;, master in chancery, who sur- > 
vived him. He lived at Clapham, in Surrey* in the latter part of his life, and died there. 

+ This name is derived from an aucient family, and /is written Byham, Bay ham, Beyham, Bcytliam. 
Basilia de Beyham is mentioned in it deed of William Joy, of I.ittle Maplestead, in the reign of King Henry 
the Third. In a charter of Hubert de Verc, it is called Terra de Bayham ; and in writings relating to the 
convent of Stratford Langthorn, and the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, it is called Terra de Beythaiu. 
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11 . it was sold, by Andrew Harrington, Esq. of Biggs, in Gosfield, to Henry Sammer, 
" Esq. of Sible Hcdingham.* 

Cbelmshoo House is a very good old building, about half a mile north from the 
church, which was for many generations the seat of the ancient family of the Tindals 
of Northumberland, where Adam de Tynedale, or Tindal, baron of Langley Castle, 
lived in the time of King John, and of Henry the Third :f by Philippa, his daughter 
and heiress, the barony descended to Sir Nicholas Bolteby. 

A younger branch of this family settled at Tansovcr, in Northamptonshire, where 
Robert Tindal lived in the reign of King Edward the First, and had a son, Robert, 
living in 1293, whose son, William, married Elizabeth, cousin and heiress of Sir 
Ilenry Dene, of Dene, in Northamptonshire, and had by her his son and heir, John 
Tindal, in right of his mother, lord of Tansovcr and Dene. He had by his wife, Catha¬ 
rine Zouch, Sir William Tindal of Dene, who married Helen, (laughter of Sir Simon 
Bigot, of the family of that, name, earls of Norfolk, heiress to her brother Sir Thomas, 
who died without issue. This lady’s mother was Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Semouitius, duke of Silesia, by Elizabeth, sister to Charles the Fourth, emperor of 
Germany and king of Bohemia, descended from the house of Luxemburg. Margaret 
came into England with Anne, daughter of Wenceslaus, ornpefor of Germany, queen 
of King Richard the Second. By his lady, Helen, Sir William had his son and heir, 
Thomas Tindal, Esq., from whom descended Sir Thomas Tindal, of Hockwold and 
Great Maplestead, who, by his lirst wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William Paston, 
had William, his eldest son and heir, seated at. Hockwold; and by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Fenner, he had John, Francis, Henry, and Humphrey, 
and four daughters. Humphrey, the fourth son, was master of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and dean of Ely.f John, the, eldest son by the second wife, had Maple- 
stead. He was educated for the law, and was of Lincoln’s Inn, and one of the 
masters in chancery. In 1603,‘he received the honour of knighthood. He married 
Anne, widow of William Dean, Esq. of Dynes Hall, and having purchased this estate, 
built Chelmshoo House, which he made the place of his residence during the vacations. 

*"1 lis lady also, during his absence, had the enjoyment of the society of her son, Sir 
John Dean, and his family. -A melancholy eveAt destroyed the tranquillity of this 
family circle; for, in 16115, Sir John Tindal having, in hie- official capacity, given judg- 

** Anns nf Harrington: Sable, a frette argent, on every angle anil joint of the frette a lleur-de-lis, gale.,. 
Crest: A lion’s head erased or, a collar between three fleur-de-lis, gules. 

t Richard de Chelmshoo was witness to a deed of William de Wordclcys, in 1331. 

* l>r. T. Fuller relates of this gentleman, that in the reigrtoV Queen Elizabeth, he was proffered, by the 
Protestants of Bohemia, to he made king of tha» country, which hi refused, declaring, that he had rather 
he Elizabeth’s subject than a foreign prince. The truth of this account has been doubted; but it is, how¬ 
ever, certain that he gave for his arms those of Bohemia, viz. Gules, a lion with a forked tail, argent; 
crowned or, with a plume of ostrich feathers for the crest. 
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ment against a gentleman named John Bertram, was followed by him to the door of ‘-HAP. v. 
his chamber in Lincoln’s Inn, and barbarously murdered by a pistol shot, the ball 
passing through his back. The assassin soon sifter committed suicide, to escape from 
the hands of the executioner.* * * § Sir John died universally lamented, being a gentle¬ 
man highly learned in his profession, of singular skill anil sagacity, and of strict inte¬ 
grity and honour. His surviving offspring were Dean, Arthur who died in 1633, 

Roger, and Margaret, married to John Winthrop, Esq. of Groton, in Suffolk.-]- Dean 
Tindal, the eldest son, succeeded his father, and was buried in this church, in 1678, 
having attained the age of ninety-two. He married Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Robert Weston, Esq. of l’rested Hall, by whom he had John; Drue, a Hamburgh 
merchant; Anne, married to Thomas Bo water, of the Middle Temple; and several 
other children that died young. John Tindal,J the eldest son, succeeded his father, 
and marrying Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Dean, of Dynes Hall, had by her Eli¬ 
zabeth, his only daughter, who conveyed this estate to her husband, Jasper Blythrnan, 

Esq. of the Middle Temple.§ On his decease, in 1738, he left his only daughter, 

Lucy, his heiress; who, in 1737, was married to Charles King, Esq.|| to whom she 
bore two daughters, who, surviving both their parents, were left co-heiresses of this 
estate. 

Iloppoles is a considerable farm, of which the mansion-house is on a hill, about a Hoppoirs. 
mile westward from the church. 

The church, dedicated to St. Giles, is a small ancient building, having a nave, south I’limvii. 
aisle, and chancel, the east end of which is semicircular. A square tower contains 
four bells. There is a chapel on the south side of this church, belonging to 1 lynes 

* An account of this tragical occurrence was published at the time, under the following title. “ A true 
relation of the ground, occasion, and circumstances, of the horrible murder committed by John Bertram, 
gent. upon the body of Sir John Tindal, of Lincoln's lime, knight, one of the masters of the honourable 
Court of Chancery, the twelfth day of this instant Nmemb. together with the examination of the said Ber¬ 
tram, taken before the right honourable Sir Fra. Bacon, kilt, bis Majesty’s solicitor-general, &c. London, 
printed by John Beale, 1616.” 

+ He was the son of Adam Winthrop, of that place, born in 1587, and educated for the law. When the 
design of establishing a colony in the Massachuscts was formed, lie placed himself at the head of it, and , 
converted his estate of six or seven hundred pounds a year into proper materials for the use of the planta¬ 
tion. He went over with them in the capacity of governor, in 1630, ami spent the remainder of his life, 
and the whole of his estate, ill thoiv'fcorvice. He died in 1649.—AV«fe\* Hist, of Xrw England, p. 275. 

* Arms of Tindal: Argent, on a fesse sable three garbes, or. (b est: a plume of feathers ermine, within 

a crown. J 

§ Arms of Blythrnan: Vert, on a fesse between three lioncels rampant, argent, three fleur-ile-lis, gules. 

There is a correct pedigree given of the Hlythman family, in Mr. Thoreshy’s “Topography of the Tojvn 
of Lccdcs, in Yorkshire,” from Bernard Blyth'inan, in 1175, to Jasper Blylhman, Ksq. who died in 1737. 

]| He was the son of the learned William King, LL.IL principal of St. Mary-hall, Oxford. Dr. King was 
a polite scholar, an excellent orator, an elegant and easy writer, and highly esteemed for his learning 
and wit. * 
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Hall; it. contains two costly monuments to the memory of Sir John Dean, Knight, 
and his lady* Anne, daughter of Sir Drue Drury. On the first, beneath an arch, sup¬ 
ported by pillars of black marble, is the effigy of the knight, in armour, recliuing on 
his left arm; above, are the figures of his eight children, in devotional attitudes; and 
the family arms arc behind, on a shield between two pillars. The monument of Lady 
Dean is of more elaborate workmanship; her effigy is inimitably executed, as is that 
of her son, in armour, at her feet, and the ornaments and decorations are highly judi¬ 
cious and elegant. 

There is a mural monumental inscription in the chancel, to the memory of Osgood 
Gee, Esq. the proprietor of llipworth Hall, and other estates in this neighbourhood. 
He was accidentally killed by the overturning of his carriage. 

Anciently this chtirch was a rectory', belonging to the manor; but about the time 
of King Henry the Third, it was given to the abbey of Stratford Langthorn, in this 
county, to which the rectorial or great, tithes were appropriated, a vicarage being ap¬ 
pointed here. 

Mr. May left forty shillings, to he paid yearly out of the estate called Iloppoles, 
and given to the poor. 

William Dean gave two tenements for the use of the poor. 

Formerly there was an almshouse of two tenements, to which William llcndlowe, 
Esq. gave an annuity of six shillings and eight pence. 

Lady Mary Saunders, widow of Colonel Sparrow, left twenty pounds to the poor 
of this parish; the profits or improvements of which were to be paid yearly to the 
vicar, on condition that he should read divine service, and preach a sermon on Mor¬ 
tality, every Ash Wednesday yearly; for which, six acres of meadow land were settled 
by deed, for the payment of twenty shillings yearly. 

This parish, in 1821, contained four hundred and twenty-eight, and, in 1831, four 
hundred and forty-six inhabitants. 

LITTLE MAPLESlT.An. 

This parish lies north-east from Great Maplestcad, and westward from Lamarsh, 
extending to Twinstead, Wickham St.'Paul’s, and Castle Ilcdinghaiu; it is four miles 
in circumference, and ‘distant from Halstead four mil eg. It is included, with Great 
Maplestcad, in the hop land district, and the soil of these two parishes is not materially 
different; both are well wooded, and presc,nt beautiful landscapes, diversified by a 
succession of elevations and declivities, with sotne low and level grounds. 

‘In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Orirn, a freeman, held this parish; and, at 
the survey, it had come into the possession of John-, the son of Walcram, and his 
under tenant was Osmund. In the time of King Stephen, it belonged to Robert 
Doisnel, whose daughter and heiress, Juliana, was married* to William, the son of 
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Audelin, steward to King Henry the Second; he was also governor of \Yexford, and (hap. v. 
of Ireland, under that king; and was the ancestor of Hubert do Burgh, the celebrated 
earl of Kent.* * * § 

This whole parish, with all its appurtenances, was given to the Knights Hospitalers, 
by the lady Juliana,f and her husband confirmed the gift in 1186; this donation was 
also confirmed by King John; and King Henry the Third granted the liberty of free 
warren to the brethren, who, enjoying this liberal patronage, established a preceptory} 
here, imder the appellation of Le Hospital, which rapidly encreased in wealth and 
importance, and, in less than two centuries, received donations from more than seven 
hundred benefactors, in this and other counties.} Among these were Robert de 
Vere, Sir John Dyn, and Margaret, his wife, of Dynes Hall; Hugh Hoding, William 
Joye, a very munificent benefactor; and Sir Simon Ode well, who gave them a con¬ 
siderable estate in Odcwell and Gestingthorp. || 

The present manor-house of Maplcstead Hall, which is a handsome building, near 
the church, occupies the site of the ancient erection, with which it is partly incorpo¬ 
rated, as may be seen by the chimney of the parlour and the staircase. On the 
dissolution of this house, in 1540, its possessions, with Temple Sutton and Chawreth, 
were granted, by King Henry the Eighth, to George Harper, Esq.f to hold by 
knight’s service. It soon afterwards became the property of John Wiseman, Esq. 
one of the auditors of the king’s revenues. He was of Great Canfield, and, on his 
death, left this estate to his wife, Agnes, for life; on whose decease it descended to 
her son, John Wiseman, whose youngest son, Edmund, succeeded to this estate on 
the death of his father, in 1602. Edmund Wiseman was a soldier, and a follower of 
the fortunes of Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, whose untimely death was believed 


* Dugdale’s Baronetage, vol. 1. p. 693. 

+ Ancient MS, belonging to Maplcstcad Hall, which contains the charter of her donation. 

J Mr. Morant scents to have erroneously given the name of Preceptory to this institution, confounding 
the order of Templars with that of Hospitalers, who alone possessed this manor. Had this house be¬ 
longed to the Knights Templars, it would, undoubtedly, have been suppressed when that order was finally , 
abolished, in 1312. 

§ The governors of this preceptory were named, indifferently, either Prajeeptorcs, or Magistri. Kor 
instance, Waltcrus Manlonell, pitRSu^itor domus Hospitalis. S. Johannis Jerusalem in Anglia apnd Mapcl- 
trested. Adam de llarcham, magister. VVillielni’.de Chclsham, preceptor, 1275. ltobertus de Leicester, 
magistcr. llieardus Whcsthalc, preceptor, 1283, npd 1288.— MS. relating to Mapleslead Hall. One ot'thc 
officials of this institution was called a Farrye clerk ; his business was to act as chaplain, and he had a 
pension out of various parishes, particularly from the vicarage of llurnham, as appears from the following 
memorandum : “ The vicar of.Bornam payetrf, by ycre, to the Farrye elarke, 40*. or else the Farrye clarkt 
may goe to Downmow Priory and take the cliallys, or the masse kook, or any other ornament, for his 
dewtie.”— From the old Rental of the manor of Little Mapleslead. 

|| Monast. Anglic, vol. ii. p. 544, and MS. list of benefactors. 

1 Stow’s Annals, p. 579. 

VOL. I. 3 s 
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hook ii. to have be^'ii occasioned by the secret influence of a court faction, to which this 
Edmund became subservient, by neglecting the timely delivery of a letter from the 
Earl to the Queen;* the disastrous consequence of this negligence so affected him, 
that he vowed never more to rest on a bed; in conformity to which resolution he 
procured a wooden block, cut out of a large tree, in the form of a bed and bolster, 
which he used as his only place of repose, till his death, which happened in 1646. 
llis brother, Sir William Wiseman, bart. was his heir, and succeeded to tins estate. 
Hu was engaged in the service of King Charles the First, and died at Oxford in 1643. 
By his lady Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Capel, knt. he left an only son and heir, 
Sir William Wiseman, who married, first, Anne, youngest daughter of Sir John 
Prescot, by whom he had no children; but, by his second wife, Arabella, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Ilewitt, knt. he had a numerous offspring of thirteen children. Previous 
to his decease, in 1684, he sold this estate to Sir Mark Guyon, knt. of Coggeshall 
and Great Maplestead, whose daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, conveyed it, in mar¬ 
riage, to Edward Bullock, Esq. of Faulkbourn Hall, who sold it, in 1705, to Mr. 
Joseph Davis, mercer, of London. 

WaWa j.. Walslios is an estate in this parish, which belongs to a free school at Sudbury. 

(Jlimc li. At the time of Juliana’s donation to the Knights Hospitalers, there was a church 

here at Little Maplestead,f but it certainly was not the present building, which is a 
small ancient edifice, of a pleasing appearance, and internally possessing a considerable 
degree of elegance: it is celebrated on account of its resemblance to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, and the Temple church, in London. The principal 
entrance is at the west end, by a porch with three doors; this immediately introduces 
us into the circular part, which measures thirty feet in diameter, and has a peristyle, 
consisting of six clustered columns, supporting pointed arches: the whole length of 
tin* church is seventy feet; and the east end is semi-circular. Tradition informs us 
that this sacred edifice had the privilege of sanctuary, and it is dedicated to St. John, 
of Jerusalem.:): $i Round churches,” Mr. Britton observes, “ constitute a singular and 
rare class of ancient edifices, and are eminently interesting to the architectural anti- 
' quary. Their origin in England has b#en attributed to the Jews. This opinion was 
very prevalent with respect to that at Cambridge, till Mr. Essex, in his historical 
observations, in the sixth volume of the ArclueologiaV showed this opinion to be 
evidently erroneous. ‘ Their temple at Jerusalem,’ he says, ‘ was not of the circular 
form, neither was the tabernacle of Moses; nor do we find the modern Jews affect 
‘ thjg. figure in building their synagogues. It has, however, been generally supposed, 

* Speed’s Chron. p. 1213. 

t Mimast. Anglic. vol. ii. p. 309. 

{ In the south window of the church there is an old escutcheon; Paly ol« twelve, or and azure counter- 
changed. 
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that the round church at Cambridge, that at Northampton, and some pthers, were CHAP - v - 
built for synagogues by the Jews, while they were permitted to dwell in those places; 
but, as no probable reason can be assigned for this supposition, and as it appears that 
the Jews who were settled in Cambridge had their synagogue, and probably dwelt 
together, in a part of the town now called ‘ The Jewry,’ we may reasonably conclude, 
the round churches in other parts of this kingdom were not built by the Jews for 
synagogues, whatever the places may be called in which they stand.’ ” 

The two abovementioned, the Temple church in London, and this of Little Maple- 
stead, are considered to be the only four perfect examples of these buildings in England. 

All these, with one that was formerly at Temple Brucr, and one at Ashlockley, in 
Lincolnshire, are now believed to have been erected by the Knights Templars, who 
obtained their organisation and fame in the vicinity of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem; a buihjing said to have been erected by Helena, the mother of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, and we are informed that it was rebuilt by Charlemagne, in 813. 

“ The east end,” says Mr. Essex, “ T take to bo of his building, containing the semi¬ 
circular tribune; but the intermediate part, between that and the sepulchre, is more 
modern, and might be rebuilt when the church was restored, in the year 1409, after 
it had been defaced by the Saracens, towards the end of the tenth century.” 

Bede, and other ancient writers, describe the structure as a round church, with 
three walls and twelve pillars. The circular form of it. yet remains. It was revered 
by the knights above all earthly objects. As they were originally instituted and 
stationed at the Holy .Sepulchre to protect the Christian pilgrims against, the Saracens, 
it seems extremely probable that they woidd imitate that structure, when they had 
occasion to erect a new church in those parts of Europe into which they were after¬ 
wards distributed; and it is ascertained, beyond doubt, that some of those in 
England, so formed and denominated, were of their erection. Yet it must lie 
acknowledged, that various specimens were formerly to be met with, as in the inner 
court of the castle at Ludlow, in Shropshire, and at other places,* which cannot be 
supposed to have had this origin; and, as it can by no means be ascertained that the 
Knights Templars had possessions at Little Maplestead, the opinion of their having 
erected this church is purely hypothetical. 

In 1821, this parisli contained three hundred and tlurte'en, and, in 1831, three 
hundred and seventy-three inhabitants, 

iikhjmucam. 

The chief lordships of the district named Hcdinghain, were in the possession of Hetlinir- 
different persons in the Saxon times, and at the general survey; but there appears no 
distinction of parishes in Domesday, nor in the accounts of knight’s fees and scutages, 
in the reigns of Henry the Second, Richard the First, and John; yet, early in that 
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estimates of that time, Castle Hedingham far exceeded the other in extent, though, as 
they are at present hounded, Siblc Hedingham exceeds, in the number of acres, nearly 
two thirds, and, in yearly value, about half; it is, however, evident from old writings, 
that a considerable part of this belonged to the other lordship. These two parishes 
occupy a pleasant and fruitful part of the country, distinguished by a succession of 
hills and dales, and rich meadows, well-watered; agreeing with the Saxon name, 
which is understood to mean the village at the head, or chief meadow. 


SIBl.K IIE13INCJIIAM. 

.situ- This parish is bounded, on the south and south-west, by Gosfield and Wcathers- 

h;on'. ,U! field; and, on the north and north-west, by Great Yeldham and Toppesfield. It is 
three miles distant from Halstead, seven from Braintree, and forty-eight, from London. 
The soil in general is distinguished by the same characteristics as that of the greater 
part of the hundred: it consists partly of light loams on gravel, with some good strong 
loam, two feet deep, of various degrees of tenacity. A large proportion of the best 
Essex hops are grown here. 

The village is very pleasantly situated, near the river Colne; it contains numerous 
shops, and many good houses, and the population, which is considerable, is supported 
by various occupations and trades, dependant on agricultural productions, and by 
supplying the neighbourhood with articles of necessary consumption. There are six 
manors in this parish. 

Hn-yi is. The -manor of l’reyers, also called the manor of Siblc Hedingham, was in the 
possession of seventeen freemen previous to the Conquest, and, at the general survey, 
was one of the six lordships which had been given to Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, 
whose second daughter, 1 Adeliza, in the reign of King John, conveyed it, in marriage, 
to Alberic de Vere, the second earl of Oxford, in whose family it continued till the 
time of Queen Elizabeth.* 

Robert de Prgyersf held this estate under the De Veres, in the time of King Henry 
the Third, and the manor seems to have received the name of this knightly family. 

* Milica’ Catalogue of Honour, p. 003, 007. 

•f Sir John anil Sir Thomas de Priercs were two of,thc knights bannerets of this family, who distin¬ 
guished themselves under King Kdward the First; but their anus were different, Sir John bearing gules a 
' less, with two bars gemelles, argent: Sir Thomas bore, vert a bend, argent, with two eotises, or. Sec 
the list of arms published by Kdward Row Mores, Esq, 'itftO. Robert ,dc Vcre, carl of Oxford, was 
plaintiff in an action at law against John lie Prefers, in 1307, concerning the manor of Hedingham Siblc; 
and the court ordered the said John to acknowledge the Earl's right, as chief lord of this manor, and 
to pay to him two hundred marks of silver. The same year, Boure Hall was adjudged to belong to John 
tie Proyers for life, and, after his decease, to Robert de Vcre. 
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Sir Thomas,* the son of Robert de Preyers, married Anne, daughter an/1 heiress of C1IAP -' ■ 
Hugh de Essex, junior, a descendant of Suene de Essex, baron of Raleigh; his only 
daughter and heiress was Margaret, married to Robert de Bourchier, lord chancellor 
of England in the reign of King Edward the Third; and it remained in the possession 
of the Bourchier family till it became extinct, in the time of King Henry the Eiglith.f 

Edward de Vere, earl of Oxford, had for his second lady, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Trenthain, Esq. of Roucester, in Staffordshire, and settled this estate upon 
her and her offspring male; remainder to her brother, Francis Trenthain, Esq. to 
whom it soon afterwards descended; and his grand-daughter conveyed it in marriage to 
Brian Cockayne, viscount Cullen, of Ireland; on whose decease, in 1713, this manor 
was sold, with Boure Hall and Greys, to Robert, William, and Samuel Ashurst, 
Esquires, from whose descendants it passed by marriage, to Sir Henry Houghton, 

Bart, of Houghton Tower, in Lancashire, and of the Castle, in Castle Hcdingham. 

Boure Hall is appendant to the manor of Preyers, though it is sometimes men- 
tioned in records as distinct and independent. The mansion, of which there are no 
remains, was at some distance from Preyers, in a Held which retains its name. Preyers 
and Boure Hall having been given to the progenitors of the Bigot family, earls mar¬ 
shal, they were consequently appendages of that office in succeeding ages; and it is 
stated in the records, that Thomas de Vere, earl of Oxford, who died in 1371, held 
the manor of Hedingluun Sible of the earl marshal, by knight’s service. 

The manor of Greys retains this name from Sir Thomas Grey, to whom it formerly Ureys, 
belonged; the mansion was near the church-yard. This estate was in the possession 
of Godwin, a freeman, in the reign of King Edward the Confessor; and, after the 
Conquest, was given to Roger de llamys, or Haynes, whose under tenant was Ga- 
renger, a freeman. Robert de ltaynes was a descendant of Roger,’ and held this 
estate as part of his barony, which continued in his family till the reign of King 
Henry the Third; when Richard de Raynes, on his decease, left three daughters, 

Alice, Amice, and Joan; the, eldest of whom, by marriage, conveyed this estate to Sir 
Thomas Grey, who, on his death, in the year 1322, held, with his wife Alice, as of 
her inheritance, lands here of the exact amount of this estate, which had been, at an* 
early period, considerably more extensive, being described in Domesday-book, as in¬ 
cluding a farm called Peppovs,’ on Fory Green, extending towards Weathersfield. It 
cannot he ascertained at what precise time it passed from the Grey fanyly. 

Greys was afterwards in the possession of the Vere family, till it was, with their other 

i 

* In 1286, the manor of Hcdingham SibteSvas hidden by William de Monchensy, of the heirs of Robert 
Preyers, by the service of one kniglit'i fee. In<j. 14, Kd.4. 

+ Henry Bourchier, carl of Essex, died in 1488, and held at that time a messuage, and rent, with the 
advowson of the church, of the heirs of William de Monchensy, Inq. 1, Rich. III. But the Boureliier 
family appear to hare had an estate here, before the marriage of Margaret to Robert de Bourchier. 
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great estate^, taken from them, for their adherence to the House of Lancaster, and 
given to Richard, duke of York; who, in 1484, granted it to Alexander Quad¬ 
ring for life; hut, soon afterwards, on the duke’s usurpation and defeat, and the 
consequent ascendancy of the House of Lancaster, the noble family of the Veres reco¬ 
vered this and their other estates; and, in 1580, Greys, with the estate called Peppers, 
was sold, by Edward, earl of Oxford, to Mrs. George Finch, and has passed to the 
same proprietors as the manor of Preyers. 

Grassall, or Graveshall,* * * § is so named from a family who were in possession of it in 
the time of King Henry the Second. Godfrey Graveshall held it under the first 
Earl of Oxford; anil it was in the possession of Sir Adam de Graveshall in the thirty- 
lifth of King Henry the Third. The bust proprietor of this name was John Graves¬ 
hall, in 110(», the eighth of King Henry the Fourth.f 

Thomas Rolf, of Gosfield, was in possession of this estatcan the reign of King 
Henry the Fifth, and was succeeded by William Green, Esq. in right of his wife, 
daughter and heiress of William Bateman, Esq. of Little Sampford4 Sir John 
Green succeeded his father, and died in 1530; and his son, Sir Edward, at the time 
of his decease in 1551, held Grassalls and Rlois of the Earl of Oxford, as of his castle 
of Hedinghain. ltooke Green, his son, in 1002, and William, his grandson, in 1021, 
succeeded each other, and Edward, the grandson and successor of William, was 
created a baronet in 1000; hut becoming poor, by extravagance, lie sold his estates, 
and Grassalls became the property of Captain Wiliner, of York, whose daughter con¬ 
veyed them in marriage to William Gorsup, who sold them, in 1711, to Richard Sal- 
way, Esq. of Woodford. 

The mansion-house is about a mile and a quarter north-east of the church. 

’The manor Of Blois, or Bleys, formed part of the honour of Hedinghain Castle. 
The name is derived from Robert Balcus, who was in possession of it, and who 
changed his name to Bhiys.jj The same person also gave his name to the manor of 
Bloys, in Steeple Bumpstead. Ernald lc Bloy was one of the retainers of Aubrey de 
Vere, holding three knights’ fees of the honour of Castle Hedinghaiu, in the reign of 
‘King Ileury the ‘Second; and William le Bloy was his successor here, in the time of 
Henry the Third and, Edward the First: and, in 1331, Adam Bloy and William 
Baud were sheriffs of Essex and Hertfordshire. * » 

After being in the possession of Bartholomew, lord Burghersh, and his son, of the 
same name, this estate passed, as Grassalls did, to the family of Green, and to that 
‘of [Salway. 

* Tin' ii.imi' in ri'i'nrtl.', is written Gravesalcs, tSraveshales, Grovcrshalls, Grcshalls. 

+ Kcodary of the carls of Oxford, fol. 40, ftc. 

+ Pedigree of the Circeu family, and c|iita|di in Little Sanipford church. ■■ 

§ Monas. Angl. vol. ii. page 130. 
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The mansion-house is about a mile from the church. t 

This manor derived its name from the lordship of Pryors, of which it formed a 
part, till it was sold by Edward do Vere, in 1582, to Edward Glascock, from whom 
it received its secondary appellation. This gentleman had to sustain a tedious chan¬ 
cery suit with his customary tenants, relative to the manorial rights belonging to these 
messuages and lands; which was at length determined by the arbitration of Sir Johu 
Petre, Anthony Maxey, Richard Rich, and others, in 1583, when it was ordered that 
Edward Glascock should, by appointment, keep a court baron; the name of which 
should from thenceforth, for ever, be called Pryors Glascock, and the house where it 
should be k^)t to have the same name. He married Alary, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Robert Catlyn, and widow of Sir John Spencer, by whom he had John, his sou 
and successor. Edward, the father, died in 1604. 

Mr. Robert Harrington was in possession of this estate in 1634, and it afterwards 
passed to Thomas Segon, who was succeeded, on his death, in 1670, by his son, the 
Rev. John Segon; it afterwards belonged to Mr. John Tweed, apothecary. 

The mansion-house of Hawkwood is in Sible Iledingham Street, and the manor 
took its name from the celebrated Sir John Ilawkwood,* who held it under the Earl 
of Oxford, in the reign of King Edward the Third. On the death of Sir John, in 
1391, his sou, of the same name, succeeded; after whom, the next possessor was 
Thomas Rolf, Esq. of Goslield, serjeant-at-law to King Henry the Sixth. He mar¬ 
ried to his second wife Anne, believed to be of the Hawkwood family, by whom lie 
had his daughter Hditha. This lady was a great heiress, and twice married; first, to 
John Helion, of Ihunpstoad Helion, to whom she bore two daughters; Isabel, married 
to Humphrey Tyrell, Esq. of Warley, and who, in her right, enjoyed this manor,f 
and Philippa. On the death of her husband, in 1449, she bad for her second husband, 
John Green, of Widitigton, an eminent lawyer, ancestor of the Greens of Grassalls 
and Blois; who, on his death, in 1473, left two daughters,, co-heiresses, Margery, 
married to Sir Henry Tey, and Agnes, to Sir William Findvrn'c. Editlia, their 
mother, died in 1498; and upon the division of the estates, ilawkwoods became the 
property of Sir Henry Tey, in right of his wjfe, the lady Margaret: their son, Sir 1 
Thomas Tey, succeeded in 1520. 

Sir George Baldry, Esq. .was the next possessor, and kept' his first court here in 

1534. lie died in 1539, leaving, by Mary, his wife, daughter of Sir Edward Chain- 

berlain, liis only daughter, Elizabeth; who, by marriage, conveyed this estate to Sir 

Robert Riche, third son, and ultimately sole heir of Sir Richard, lord Riche. They ' 

• »■ 

* 

* The previous owner of this estate was Stephen Hawkwood, supposed to have been his father. Fcodary 
of the earls of Oxford, fol. 37. 

t Their only daughter, Anrc, married to Sir Roger Wentworth of Codham Hall, who inherited part of 
the Helion estate. 
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held their fy-st court here in 1560, and, in 1562, sold the manor to William Hurrell, 
of Donyland, who sold it to Edward Harrington; from whom, in 1621, it passed to 
John Elliston, clothier, of Gestingthorp, who, by Winifred, daughter of Robert Bar¬ 
rington, Esq. had John, Peter, and Oliver, mnong whom he divided his estates. This 
of Hawkwoods was the portion of Oliver, who was a physician, and whose son-in- 
law, William, an attorney, was made his heir and successor in 1665; and this gentle¬ 
man sold it, in 1710, to Henry Summers, Esq. of Sparrows. 

The estate called Sparrows has a capital mansion, about two miles from the church, 
by the side of the road to Cambridge. It was for many generations the seat of the 
Sparrow family, from whom it is named, and the house was rebuilt by \^illiam Spar¬ 
row in 1607. In 1705, Elizabeth, the only daughter of John Sparrow, Esq. was 
married to Henry Summers, Esq. of Colchester, kinsman and heir to Henry Sum¬ 
mers of Braintree, a branch of the ancient family of Summers, of Newland, in Kent. 
Besides several that died young, and six daughters, they had two sons, Henry Sum¬ 
mers, a physician, and Sparrow Summers, a clergyman. Henry Summers succeeded 
his father on his death, in 1738; and died in the prime of life, leaving, by Elizabeth, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. John Bakewell, Henry, his eldest son, and three other sous 
ami one daughter. Dr. Summers rebuilt or greatly improved the house, which has 
been since much altered. 

Tilckilu was an estate which belonged to the same family; and Brook Farm was 
formerly the property of Mr. Chaplain Holman of Sudbury, whose grandfather was an 
industrious collector of Essex antiquities. 

The church, dedicated to St. Peter, is a handsome and spacious building, in excel¬ 
lent repair; it has a nave, and north and south aisles, with a square tower, and five 
bells; the whole building is leaded. The aisles are separated from the nave by plain 
massive pillars, supporting Gothic arches. There is a recess in the wall of the south 
aisle, which formerly esntained a splendid monument, to the memory of Sir John 
Ilawkwood, the wftole of which has been taken away, pxcept a part of the canopy, 
which was richly ornamented. There is a large ami elegant window in the chancel, 
near which is the following inscription^ 

• 

11 The circular \yindnw of tills chancel was presented by Thornar VVarburton, Esq. 
of Hackney, iu the county of Middlesex, patron of this living, in the month of Au¬ 
gust, anno domini 1S-21.” 

This church is believed to have been built about the time of King Edward the 
Third, and the carvings of hawks in various parts' of it, appears to confirm the belief 
that the Hawk wood family were liberal contributors toward the expense; foundations 
of a more ancient erection, of much smaller dimensions, may yet be traced. 

Six obits were founded, and also money left for two lights in this church; and the 
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friends of Sir John Ilawkwood founded a chantry for one chaplain here, and another ohai*. v. 
in the church at Castle Hedingham, to pray for the souls of Sir John Hawkwood, 

Thomas Oliver, and John Newenton, Es<js. his military companions, supposed to have 
been bom in this county. The house where the chantry priest resided is at some 
distance from the church; it had previously been a charitable foundation for the enter¬ 
tainment of devout pilgrims, and yet bears its ancient name of “ the hostage.” The 
patronage of this chantry belonged to the manor of Ilaivkwoods. 

Thomas Awbrey, in 1516, left, by will, an almshouse, garden, and land near Clmritii-. 
Fever’s Farm, for the use of one poor man. 

In 1524, Sir John Green, knt. of Little Sampford, and Richard Ilerward, of 
Writtle, gave all their lands and tenements in Sible Hedingham, called Bernards, to 
discharge the king’s tax, whatever it should be; and the surplus to be applied to the 
most needful repairs of the church, and to the poor of the town, at the discretion of 
the feoffees and curate. This charity is called Bernard’s Box. 

Mr. Edward Rich, in 1579, gave a tenement for the use of tin* poor of this parish, 
called Wrights, and about half an acre of land. 

William Bendlows, Escj. in 1571, gave to the almshouse in Alderford-street, in this 
parish, 20s. yearly, for ever, payable out of certain lands in Great and Little Bardfield, 
to be distributed either in wood or money. 

A rood of laud, in Buryfield, was given for the use of the poor of this parish, by 
John Adcock, in 1598. 

In 1631, Mr. Joseph Aliston, of Kingsholm, in Suffolk, gave an annuity of 10s. 
out of lands called Lambpits, to be distributed to the poor of this parish on Easter 
Monday, at the discretion of the minister, churchwardens, and overseers. 

In 1669, Thomas Jegon, of this place, becpieathed, out of the rents or profits of 
Priors Glascocks, 2s. and 8 d. weekly, for ever, in bread, to eight poor people, every 
Lord’s day, after prayer is ended. 

The Rev. Moses Cook, rector of Sible Hedingham, in 1732, betjueathed two 
parcels of land, called Parkers, the rents to be paid to the rector for the time being, 
and by him yearly expended in bibles, testaments, and common prayer books, and 
given to the poor of this parish. 

An inscription in the church states, that land has been purchased by this parish, 
for the benefit of the poor, called Harringtons, and another parcel called Couch’s 
Land. 

Sir John Hawkwood, famed for his military exploits, was born in this village, in 
the reign of Edward the Second: he Was the son of Gilbert Hawkwood, a tanner, and w<»ni. 
was bound apprentice to a tailor in London; but, disliking his business or situation, 
he entered as a common soldier in the army which King Edward the Third was at 
that time raising for his wars in France; and in this service behaved so gallantly, that 

3 T 
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BOOK If. ho was advanced to the rank of captain; and, soon afterwards, the king conferred the 
honour of knighthood upon him. At the battle of Poietiers, he gave eminent proofs 
of his vidour and conduct, and was highly esteemed by Edward the Black Prince. 
On the conclusion of the war, Sir John, finding his estate too small to support his title 
and dignity, and unwilling to descend to the occupations of common life, became 
an adventurer, associating with some military companies culled the “ Late Comers,” 
who committed great depredations in Campagne, Burgundy, Dauphinc, and other 
eastern parts of France; and having defeated all that came against them, spread terror 
to the gates of Avignon, at that time the residence of the Pope and Cardinals; and 
made themselves so much dreaded, that his holiness, to prevent their expected visit, 
found it, prudent to pardon their past oil'encc*s, and, what was undoubtedly considered 
of greater importance, gave them also a large sum of money. After this adventure, Sir 
John assumed the command of a select company, called the “ White Band,” consisting 
of about, five thousand horse, and fifteen hundred foot, chiefly of his own countrymen. 
Willi these, he most effectually assisted John, marquis of Montferrat, against the duke 
of Milan. But, on the marriage of Lionel, duke of Clarence, third son of Edward 
the Third, with Violantc, daughter of Galeaccio, duke of Milan, he attended at that 
solemnity as captain of the guard to the English prince, and afterwards changed sides, 
and assisted the duke of Milan against the states of Montferrat and Mantua so success¬ 
fully, that he made himself and the English valour the terror of Italy, and gained so 
completely the esteem and admiration of Barnabas, the duke of Milan’s brother, that 
lie gave him his natural daughter, the lady Domitiu, in marriage; with a revenue of 
ten thousand florins annually. Notwithstanding this alliance, he revolted from Bar¬ 
nabas, and again joined his enemy, as some authors report, in revenge for the death of 
Lionel, who tv as suspected to have been poisoned, live mouths after his marriage. 
Others attribute the change to interested motives, and the hope of acquiring power 
and riches.* Me now plundered numerous towns in Normandy, one of which he sold 
to the Marquis of Elite, for twenty thousand crowns. Ilij fortune and forces being de¬ 
creased, and hating an inactive life, he sought new adventures, ami was entertained by 
Pope Gregory the Twelfth, whose towps in Provence having revolted, he soon regained; 
for which service he \yas rewarded by having dominion given him over five of them. 

At this period his fame had become so great, that lgs assistance was courted by 
several states of Italy, and partieidarly by the rival commonwealths of Florence and 
Pisa, which were then contending for sovereignty. The Florentines offering the 
ujost advantageous terms, 1m fought for awhile in their interest, and afterwards went, 
over to the Pisans, whom he however again deserted, ultimately joining the Floren- 

* On this occasion the celebrated distich of Lucan was applied to him:— 

“ Nulla tides pictasipu- viris ipii castra scqiinntur, No faitli, nor conscience, common soldiers carry, 

Venalcsq; mantis, ihi fas iihi maxima merccs. I Best pay they seek, tlieir hands are mercenary.” 
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tines, with whom he remained till his death; serving the republic so successfully, that CHAP. V. 
he may with propriety be considered the supporter and cstahlisher of its strength and 
independence. 

At length this valiant knight, loaded with honours and riches, died in Florence, at a 
very advanced age, in the year 135)4.* * * § The senate, in gratitude for his services, 
decreed that his body should he deposited in the cathedral of Suncta Maria Florida, 
under a sumptuo'us monument, over which there is his picture, on horseback, armed 
at all points, with hawks Hying through a wood on his shield, being the rebus of his 
uanie.f A great part of his wealth being conveyed to England, his friends and exe¬ 
cutors erected an honorary cenotaph in the church of this parish, ami founded a 
chantry. From tin; effigies formerly seen on this monument, it should seem that he 
had two wives. John, his sou, by the lady Domitia, was born in Italy, but naturalised 
in England, and knighted in the eighth of Henry the Fourth.! It. is honourably re¬ 
corded of Sir John, as an act of charity, that he gave his assistance to several persons of 
property in this country, in founding the English Hospital at Rome, for the entertain¬ 
ment of indigent travellers. Many historians are eloi|uent in his praise; for, dwelling 
only on his military character, they lose the remembrance of his faults, in the contem¬ 
plation of his martial talents. 

In 1821, Sible Hedingham contained two thousand and sixty, and, in 1831, two 
thousand one hundred and ninety-four inhabitants. 

HKDIMIIIAM (WSTt.K, Of CAST1.E II ED] Mill AM. 

The ancient, castle gave the distinguishing appellation, and its stately ruin consti- * 

7 . . . . . 3 llnlnu!- 

lutes one ol the most interesting features of this beautiful rural village, which is sur- ti.ua. 
rounded by a country pleasantly diversified in its appearance, and rich* in agricultural 

* Arms of Hawk wood : Argent, on a chevron sable, three eseaMops of tin- first. 

t His name has been strangely disfigured by various writers, partieiilarly Sir Jylm Froiv-ard, T. Wal- 
siughain, and in later times Paulys .loviits, Nicholas Maehiavell, in Hist. Florent, &e. Sir John Fiois- 
sard calls him Hacton; P. Jovius, Aeuthus; others, Ancnt, Arutii*, or l)c Aeufo, which some have 
translated to Sharp: Matthew Villani, Guianni del Angiilio, and other.", have ruined him Gymannn* 

Agntho, John of the Gules, fix. P. Jovius Uis giun liis portrait with his Klogin, ami a handsome ropy of 
verses in his praise. Julius Feroldus yomposed a wise in his praise, which jias been translated as follows 
“ O Hawkwood, England’s glory, sent to he i A tomb just Florence to thy worth doth raise, 

'I’lie bulwark and the praise of Italy! I And Jovius rears a statue to thy praise.” ’ 

■ i 

His army was universally allowed to be the most exaet school of martial discipline, from whence issued 
some of the most renowned captains of that age. 

J Johannes Hawkwood, miles, natns in partibns Italia* faetus indigena ann. H Hen. iv. mater ejus nata 
in partihus transmarinis.— MS. in Hiht. Cotton et archivis Turr. Loud. 1 pars. pat. 8 Hen. iv. m. 20. 

§ Mr. (lough observes, that it seems most probable the monument of Sible Hedingham contained bi- 
body.— Additions to Jlritannia , vol. ii. p. 58. 
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book ||. productions.* The village contains many good houses, and a large meeting-house 
' belonging to a society of Independents. It is distant from Braintree nine, and from 
London forty-seven miles. One of the carls of Oxford established a weekly market 
here, on Mondays, in the reign of King John; which, according to Camden, was 
renewed, with a new charter, by Henry the Seventh; and three annual fairs were 
appointed, on the respective days of the invention of the Holy Cross, to which the 
nunnery was dedicated; St. James, the patron saint of the old church; and St. Nicholas, 
of the present church. The market has been a long time discontinued, but fairs are 
held yearly on the 14th of May, the 15th of August, and the 25th of October. 

Cast It . 'Flic eminence on which the ruin of the castle is situated rises above the village, and, 
from its appearance, is believed to bo partly of artificial formation, at least to some 
distance beyond the outworks of the fortress, which occupied an area of considerable 
extent; but the keep is the only part which, by its great strength and solidity, has 
effectually resisted the attacks of man and the ravages of time. The exact period of 
the building of this castle is not certainly known, yet its pure Anglo-Norman style of 
architecture, with its striking resemblance to Rochester Castle, and other buildings 
by Bishop (lundulph, is considered to be convincing evidence of its having been 
erected sometime between the years 1088 and llOT.f 

At the bottom, the walls are from eleven feet, six inches, to twelve feet six inches 
in thickness; and, at the top, from nine feet six inches to ten feet. The eastern wall 
is thicker, by at least a foot, than any of the others; so ordered, without doubt, to 
resist, the stormy weather, which is known to be more generally prevalent in this 
country from that, than from any other quarter. Its form is a square, of nearly equal 
sides ok the east and west measuring about fifty-five feet, and, on the north and 
south, sixty-two. Its height, from the ground to the top of the square turrets, which 
rise at the corners, is at present one hundred and ten feet. There used to be four of 
these turrets, but, only two are now seen to rise above the platform of the upper story; 
the battlements of both arc destroyed, and the parapet-wall swept away. The 
materials of this building are flints and stones, imbedderf in fluid mortar; aud square 
‘ calcareous stones* handsomely wrought, ami laid with great neatness and regularity, 
cover the whole of the ( outer surface. These stonfcs are believed to have been brought 

* Till' hops grown in the rich vales of this parish arc esteemed superior to any other in the county. 

•f Some writers are of opinion timt the erection of {his castle was either by the first Alberir, carl of 
, Oxford, or his immediate successor. Maud, the queen of King Stephen, died in this rustle in 1151, and 
w»i buried in Frvcrxham Abbey; the erection was, therefore, some time previous to that period. This 
princess was daughter of Eustace, earl of Boulogne, hrotlief oV Godfrey atpj Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem. 
Her mother was Mary, sister of Maud, queen of King Henry the First, whose claim to the English throne 
this Maud's husband opposed.— Dr. Oucurel’s Anylo-tiorman Antiquities, p. 97. Henry's History of England, 
Svn. mi. vi. p. 192. Cruse's Antiquities, S[c. Stoui's Annuls, p. 147. 
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from the quarries at Barnack, in Northamptonshire, and seem to be formed of a mix- CHAP. V. 
ture of minute' shells and earth. ~ ~ 

The original entrance is on the western side, where a flight of stairs conducts 
to the principal door of the flrst story. On either side of this entrance, the grooves 
for the portcullis are yet to he seen; and about six feet from the entrance, on 
the north, there is a circular staircase, descending to the ground-floor, and ascending 
to the upper stoHes. The interior consists of five stories, and was constructed with 
strict attention to security from external enemies. The ground-floor, displaying 
massive strength without ornament, received no light hut from loop-holes, simple in 
their form, and only of sullicient dimensions to allow the discharge of offensive 
weapons from within;* above, the windows increase in size, and arc somewhat orna¬ 
mented; above these, (he apertures are still larger, with similar embellishments; in 
the next story, the windows arc double, admitting more air and light; and in the 
upper or attic story, they are richly ornamented with the usual zigzag of that iigo; 
thus, as the distance from danger was increased, the architect seems to have intro¬ 
duced into his structure air, light, and ornament.-)- The entrance story is not only 
more lofty than the lower apartments, but the arches are somewhat more embellished, 
and the architecture is altogether of a lighter kind. The story next in succession is 
the armoury, or hall of audience and ceremony: this is a noble apartment, thirty-eight 
feet by thirty-one, exclusive of the space occupied by a gallery, by which it is sur¬ 
rounded. Its height, from the floor to the centre of the great arch, which extends 
across and supports the upper part, is twenty-one feet, and to the ceiling twenty-eight 
feet. The style of building here is still more embellished; the bases and capitals of 
the pillars displaying more elaborate ornaments. The ancient barons in this apart¬ 
ment used to receive the homage of iheir feudal tenants, and entertained their visitors 
in all the ostentatious hospitality of tin; limes. Above is the attic, or uppermost 
floor; and, last of all, the platform, commanding an extensive, view of the surrounding 
country. Near the loop-holes and windows, on most of the Hoofs’, there are recesses 
within the wall; supposed to have been sleeping places for the soldiers. Throughout 
the whole of this building, as in similar structures of the same age, we may observe* 
that, the ornaments of the imposts and bases of the same arch are made to ditter from 
each other; and this singularity is a distinguishing characteristic of Anglo-Norman 
architecture. 

» 

The balliiun, or inner court, in which the castle was inclosed, contained nearly 
three acres; and within it there were several towers and other buildings, which were' 

* In 1720, two openings were mafic with great laboug through the wall of the ground-flour, for tin- 
purpose of converting this floor into an outhouse. 

f Letter of Lewis Majendic, Esq. published iu the third volume of the Vetusta Muiiimcnta. Other 
parts of this description are chiefly from this gentleman’s account. 
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erected by Jolm do Vere, the thirteenth carl, soon after the battle of Bosworth Field; 
these were mostly destroyed by order of Edward, the seventeenth earl, in the year 
1592; and the whole building was brought to its present ruinous condition during the 
first Dutch war, in 1066, to prevent the town being troubled with the prisoners 
taken in the sea-engagements, and the soldiers that would have been appointed for 
their guards, both of whom would have proved unwelcome guests. 

This castle had a governor, or officer called a constable, who, besides his salary, 
had a meadow near the town, yet known by the name of Constable Meadow.* 

There were three parks belonging to this castle: the park which extended to the 
town, and inclosed the castle, was named Castle Park; another, extending towards 
Gestingthorp, and containing six hundred acres, was named the Great Park; ami a 
third, which was stocked with red deer, and was bounded on one side by the pond, 
was called the Little Park.f Cressals Farm was the lodge. 

The lordship of Castle Hcdingharu was divided into the manors of Hcdinghaiu 
Borough, lledingham Uplands, the manor of the Nunnery, and Kirby Hall manor. 
Of these, the three last are not distinguished from each other in the inquisitions post 
mortem, but comprehended under the name of the manor of Castle lledingham, and 
it is not known at what time the other subdivisions took place. The courts of these 
manors arc called at the same time in the market-house, and have distinct, juries, ren¬ 
tals, and quit-rents. 

It was independent of all other lordships, and hidden immediately of the crown, 
none id' the lands belonging to any other person but the noble owners of the castle, 
who had no under tenants here except. Nicholas Picard, and Nicholas I lawk wood, who 
held half a knight’s fee under John, the seventh earl; anil Edward Picard and Thomas 
llaret, the holders also of half a knight’s fee, under the tenth earl, in 1399. 

This lordship, which, in the time of Edward the Confessor, had belonged to a 


r 

* John Hobson, constable of the castle, died in I lliS, and William Bolton occupied this office at the 
time of his death, in I jolt; both are buried in tiie churrli. , 

t Two hawks’ rings were found close to a hop-ground, about a quarter of a mile from the castle, and 
' near the lodge of this indent little park, which has been converted into a farm. This hop ground is in a low 
bottom, enclosed by two hills, with a stream running through it, which, before the ground was employed in 
the present culture, was run lily si by sluices, forming soieral ponds, or stews, tp preserve and fatten fish ; a 
branch of luxury >ery necessary to our ancestors before theHeforination., and practised with an attention 
and,"xprnse now in disuse. These rings were formed to pass over the claws of a young hawk, to remain 
on its leg as a permanent mark of the proprietor. Tin'/ are flat and circular, and appear to be of fine 
■silter; one of them is also gilt; rings, indeed, of gold have been found, of a form ptceisely similar to 
these. The inscription on both is the same, and equally,legible—“Ox—en—for—do:”—the manner 
ill which the ancient family of Vent, during so many centuries possessors of tiiis castle, and honour, 
usually signed their title of earl. They are inscribed on one side only, hut it is not unusual to see 
them with an inscription on both .—Letter from Lewis Slujentlie, Esq, in the Archceologia, rend Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1705, • 
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Saxon tlmnc named Ulvvine,* * * § was given by the Norman Conqueror tq Alberie de v. 

Vere, .ancestor of the earls of Oxford of that name. The town of Vere, in Zealand,f FamiU 
is supposed to have been the place whence the ancestors of this family derive (,l V, ‘" - 
their surname, and where they had estates. Alberie, the first of this family that came 
into England, was a man of fame, and one of William the Conqueror's generals, whose 
posterity flourished here, in the enjoyment of great riches, honour, and power, during 
a period of six hundred and thirty years.J 

The first Alberie de Vere was rewarded by the Conqueror with fourteen lordships Alls m- I 
in Essex,§ besides many others in different parts of the country. lie was the founder 
of Colne Priory, where, toward the close of life, he took the habit of a monk; and 
where, on his death, in 1088, he was buried in his son William’s grave. Uy his wife, 

Beatrix, daughter of Henry Castellan, of Bourbourg, by Sibil, daughter and heiress 
of Manasses, count of Ghisues, || he had Alberie, Geofrey, Roger, Robert, William, 
and a daughter named ltoesia, married, first, to Pagan de Beauchamp, and afterwards 
to Geofrey de Mandeville, the first earl of Essex of that name. 

Alberie, the son of Alberie, was made great chamberlain of England by King Allni-irll 
Henry the First. In this reign he was also one of the chief justices; and, in 1140, in 
conjunction with Richard Basset, at. that time justice of England, he executed the 
office of sheriff for the counties of Surrey, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Essex, Hertford, 
Northampton, Leicester, Norfolk, Suffolk, Buckingham, and Bedford: in the same 
year he was killed in London, in a popular tumult.1I By his wife, Adeliza, daughter 


* 111 tin 1 account. ill Domesday, we find mentioned as bring here, at the time of the survey, “t'l nr/iennr 
t'ineiintiH understood, ‘‘ six urpciis, or acres, of vineyard and it is observable, that on the west side 
of the castle, toward Huy lie Street, wild vines, hearing red grapes, were some time ago to lie found. 

t Camden’s Britan, in Oxfordshire. 

t This aeeount is thought, by Mr. Morant, to he more probably authentic than the pedigree given by 
Mr. I.eland, in his Itinerary, which goes up as far as Noah, and takes in Mcb'agcr, who slew the Caledonian 
hoar; Diomedes, who was at the siege of Troy; after which follows a succession of dukes, till our 
Saviour’s passion. Soon after which, “ Verus, so named from his strict regard to truth in all his deal¬ 
ings, was baptised by Marcellus, an. (loin. 41. He was ancestor, by his eldest son, to the Kinpcrnr M. A. 
Vents, and, by a younger son, to Miles de Vere, duke of Augiers and Mentz, general to the Emperor 
Charles the Great, in 778, whose sister, Bet tha. Miles had married. The son of Miles was Baldwin, duke 
of Mentz; lie had also a younger son named Miles, who was, by his ancle Charles, created earl of Guisnes 
in Normandy.” From this era he perceive some, appearance of truth, hut a deep shade of doubt and un¬ 
certainty may well be expected In records of greater antiipiity.—See Dugdalc’s Baronetage, Millcs 'and 
Vincent's Catalogues, and Collins’ Historical Collections of the noble families of Cavendish, Holies, and 
Vere, fol. Lend. 1743. 

§ Those lordships were Hcdingham Cas.le. Karls Colne, Bnmpstead Steeple, Thnnderslcy, Ugley, Ma- 
nuden, Asltdon, Hadwintcr, Canfield Purva and Magna, Hauling Eytliorpe, Willingall Spain, Bentley Magna, 
Doverconrt. 

|| Hist. Geneal. de la Maison de Ghisncs, p. 42, 80, &e. 

H Matthew of Westminster, under that year. 
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hook II. „f Gilbert dp Clare, he had three sons; Alberic, a secoud son, who was canon of St. 
Osyth’s l’riory, Robert, and two daughters; Adeliza, married to Henry de Essex, and 
Juliana, married to Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk.* 

AiWJc The third Alberic succeeded his father, and advocating the cause of Queen Maud, 
carl. was rewarded by her with large grants, and high and honourable offices. He had 
confirmed to him all his father’s estates, with the office of chamberlain. He had also 
given to him the lands of William de Abrincis; the service of William de Ilelion, 
consisting of ten knights; the lordship of Dedham; the lands of William Pevcrel, at 
Thurrock; of Solomon, the priest, at Tilbury; and of Geofrey Talbot; and to his bro¬ 
ther Robert, one barony. She also granted to Alberic the castle of Colchester and 
the chancellorship of England; likewise the earldom of Cambridge, or his choice of 
the earldoms of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, or Dorsetshire.! All these grants 
were afterwards confirmed to Alberic by King Henry the Second, Queen Maud’s son, 
who also constituted him earl of Oxford, with the grant of the third penny of that 
county 4 a perquisite formerly belonging to the English earldoms. He founded the 
nunneries of Hedingham, and of Jackledon, in the Isle of Ely. Being a partisan of 
King John, his castle was besieged by the barons, and taken by the French. 'Phis 
Alberic earl died in 1194; and his son Alberic, the second earl, died without issue, in 1214. 

IV sproiiil 

carl. Robert, the third earl, and brother of Alberic, succeeded; he was a soldier in the 
third'rail. Holy Wars, as appeared from his effigy, which was cross-legged; it was removed from 
Hatfield Priory into the choir of St. Paul’s. He was a liberal benefactor of the 
monks; and it is supposed to have been this earl, on whose shield a star is said to have 
fallen from heaven, as he was victoriously lighting against the infidels. From this 
recorded tradition, the family of Vere had a mullet added to their arms. 

Earl Robert} in right of his wife Isabel, was lord of the barony of Bolbec, which 
descended to his posterity. 

During the contest between King John and the barons, in 121(4, the castle of He¬ 
dingham was besieged and taken; and again, in the following year, on the accession 
of Henry the Third, it became an object of contention, and was surrendered to Prince 
'Lewis, the dauphin of France; who, however, was soon afterwards dispossessed of it, 
by the firm resolution and wise policy of the Earl bf Pembroke, governor to the king. 
Earl Robert, who, for tHc active part he had token in ftfvour of the barons, had been 
by name excommunicated by Pope Innocent the Third, was also pardoned, and re¬ 
stored to his inheritance. 

« 

* (icolrey and William arc mentioned in Queen Maud’s pi.tmt to Alberic, the eldest son, fiom which 
wo learn that he had two brothers besides the canon and Kohert. The patent referred to is in Vincent's 
Discoverie of Errours in Brooke, p. 397. 

t From a MS. copy. See also Vincent on Hrooke, p. 397. 

f See the patent in Vincent’s Discovery, p. 41)9. 
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On his death, in 1221, he was buried in the priory church of Hatfield. *Tho fourth ch ap. v. 
earl was Hugh, the son of Robert, who commanded armies and fought against the ^ 
infidels in the Holy Land; he built the steeple of the church of Earl’s Colne, in 1228, fo,lltl < 
in which church he was buried, on his death, in 1203. 

Robert, the fifth earl, son of Hugh, was baron of Smnpford, in right of his wife, Robert it. 
Alice. In the early part of the reign of Henry the Third, this carl joined the discon- l "' 11 111 
tented barons against the court faction, headed by Peter, bishop of Winchester, and 
was taken prisoner; yet he afterwards enjoyed the confidence of the king, who made 
him one of his generals, in which capacity he conducted a victorious army against the 
French. He was buried at Colne, in 1290. 

The sixth earl was the son of the last, and also named Robert; he was surnamed Holiert lit 
the Good, being esteemed a saint: ho was also a brave general, and overcame the L, ‘ 11- 
Scotch and French in several engagements. On his death, in 1331, he was buried at 
Earl’s Colne. 


The seventh earl was John, the nephew of the last Robert, and the son of Alphonsus 
de Vcre; he was a general in the army in Scotland, France, and Flanders, and was 
taken prisoner in his tent, by the French, but immediately ransomed by King Ed¬ 
ward the Third, and afterwards fought with great bravery against the French, parti¬ 
cularly at, the famous battle of Poictiers. He married Maud, sister and co-heiress of 
Giles, lord Badlcsinere, and in her right enjoyed the family title, and died in 1358. 

Thomas, the sou of John, succeeded as the eighth earl; he was a general, much 
employed in the French wars, and died in 1370. 

Robert, the ninth earl, the eldest son of Thomas, in 1385, was created marquis of 
Dubliu, by Richard the Second, and soon afterwards, by the same prince, created duke 
of Ireland. These extraordinary instances of the king’s favour were highly displeas¬ 
ing to many of the nobles, who considered (his court favourite to be a person altoge¬ 
ther unworthy of his or the nation’s regard. He was, indeed’, hafpij as one of those 
who, becoming his favourite, gave evil counsel to the king. The Chronicles of those 
times inform us, that this nobleman was remarkable for nothing but lewdness and 
cowardice: to escape from his enemies, he fled into foreign countries, put away his 
duchess, who was one of the royal family, and married ‘a servant girl. His death 
was caused by a wound received from a wild hoar; passing bis last moments in great 
distress and poverty, in 1395. He was buried at Colne Priory, attended by the king*, 
with several bishops and abbots. 


John I. 
seventh 
earl. 


Thomas, 

eighth 

earl. 

Robert IV. 
ninthearl. 


Alberic, the uncle of the last Robert, was the tenth earl, and a general in the war aUhth-v. 
against the Scotch, in the feign <jf Kiug Richard the Second: lie was also entrusted t,nt,ui ‘ rl ' 
to make a treaty of peace with France: on his death, in 1400, he was buried at Earl’s 


Colne. Having surrendered the office of high chamberlain to the king, his two im¬ 
mediate successors did not enjoy this office. 
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The eleventh earl was Richard, son of the fifth Alberic; he was knight of the 
garter, and employed by King Henry the Fourth in his war with France: he died 
in 1415. 

John, the son of Richard, was the twelfth earl; he was taken by Edward the 
Fourth, at the battle of Towton Field, and beheaded for his attachment to the house 
of Lancaster. His eldest, son, Alberic, was also taken with him, and was beheaded 
before his father. This fiital engagement took place on Sunday, the 14th of April, 
1461. The armies were forty thousand against sixty thousand; command was given 
for no ipiarter on either side; the battle lasted ten hours, and the lives of thirty-six 
thousand, seven hundred and seventy-six Englishmen were sacrificed. 

The thirteenth earl was John, the second son of the last John; he was restored to 
his honours and estates, but could not forget the cruel murder of his father and 
brother in cold blood; for, in the battle at Barnet, on Easter-day, in 1471, he fought 
so valiantly with his men, that he routed the Yorkists in the wing to which he was 
opposed; but his men having the star,* (the carl’s badge) on their right arm, were 
mistaken for enemies, and shot at by their friends. When the earl, crying out treason, 
tied, and the Yorkists regained the victory. On this occasion he escaped from the 
pursuit of his enemies, first into Wales, and afterwards into France, where he 
equipped a ship, and, with a force of seventy men, surprised and took St. Michael’s 
Mount, in Cornwall, which he fortified and defended for some time, against the 
king’s forces. Being at last obliged to capitulate, he conditioned for his life, but was 
sent to Normandy, and imprisoned twelve years in the castle of "Hammes, where he 
was so strictly guarded, that the lady Margaret, his countess, was not allowed access 
to him';|- but, in the last year of the reign of Richard the Third, being favoured by 
the prison-keeper’s wife, he effected his escape, and joined the Earl of Richmond, 
under whom he had the principal command at the great and decisive battle of Bos- 
wortli Field, wheye Richard the Third was slain, on the 22d day of August, . 1485, 
and the Earl of Richmond crowned on the field of battle, as Henry the Seventh. 
The Earl of Oxford was now restored to the family inheritance, and amply rewarded 
for his services'! lie was made admiral of all England, Ireland, and the duchy of 
Aquitain (now Guier.ne) for life: also constable of the Tower of London for life. 
On surrendering the patent for this last, he had a new one granted, on the 29th of 
.kmc, 1487, with a salary of £100 pounds a year, and a grant for keeping the wild 
beasts in the Tower, of lx. a day for himself, and 6rf. a day for each animal, to be 
paid out of the king’s revenues in the city of London. He had also other grants. 
All these favours, expressive of kindness and gratitude, \frere indeed due from the 


* Or mullet. 

+ This unfortunate lady was not allowed any thing from her lord's revenues for her .support, but was 
left entirely dependant on charity, and the labour of her own hands. 
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king, for no one had contributed more to raise him to the throne than this nobleman, chap. v. 
who therefore was made his principal servant, both in affairs of war and'peace; and, ~ 
when not necessarily and officially engaged, he seems to have passed much of his time 
at his Castle of Hcdingham. lie appears to have been wise, magnificent, learned and 
religious, and to have lived in great splendour, with much hospitality.* These qualities 
seem to have excited the jealousy and resentment of his master against his old and 
faithful servant; and that at a moment more proper to extinguish than to actuate the 
baser passions, being at tbe close of a sumptuous and expensive entertainment given 
to the king at the castle. The story is authenticated by our best historians, and thus 
related by lord Verulam: “At the king’s going away, the earl’s servants stood in 
their livery coats and cognizances, ranged on both sides, and made a lane. The king 
called the earl, and said to him, ‘ My lord, I have heard much of your hospitality, but 
I see it is greater than the speech: these handsome gentlemen and yeomen, which I 
see on both sides of me, are sure your menial servants.’ The earl smiled, and 
answered, ‘ If it may please your Grace, that were not for mine ease: they are most 
of them my retainers, that are come to do me service at such a time as this, and chiefly 
to see your Grace.’ The king startled a little, and said, ‘ By my faith, my lord, I 
thunk you for your good cheer; but I may not have my laws broken in my sight. 

My attorney must speak with you:’ and it is reported that the earl compounded for 
no less a sum than fifteen thousand marcs, (that is, £10,000,) for this offence against 
the Statute of Retainers.” 

This earl survived his ungenerous sovereign about four years, having enjoyed his 
confidence as general of his army, after this occurrence. On his death, in 1512, his 
body was conveyed from the castle to the parish church, where it lay in state, previous 
to its interment at Colne l’riory. We may form an estimate of the expense and 
parade attending the funerals of noblemen of that age, from a document preserved in 
the British Museum,f which contains these words*:—“ There were given of black 
gounes the number of nine hundred and more; and so was m.y'lnnl brought to the 
parish church, and laid in the quire.” 

The last John do Vere dying without issuo^ was succeeded by the,son of his brother^ John IV. 
Sir George: he was knight of tfie garter, and called Little John of Campus, from tn nili 
Castle Campes, where the family had a seat and castle. lie* was also named John the ,-:lrl * 
wise, tin* good, and the rich, which last, term at least was strictly appropriate; for, on 
his accession to the earldom, he was ollbrcd £12,000 a year for his estates; leaving, in 
his occupation, all manors, houses, castles, parks, woods, forests, and all the demesne 
lands thereto belonging; the yearly value of which last might he more than many 

* Sir Francis Hacon’t History of Henry the Seventh, p. 221. Collins’ Noble Families, p. 252. 

t Harlcian MS. p. 295, folio 105. 
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present earldoms. 1'licy bad also the advowsons of several churches; and of the 
priories of Blaekmore, Colne, Hatfield Broad Oak, Hedingham, Trenhalle, and 
Swaffham. This earl, dying in 155J6, without surviving offspring, his sisters became 
his heirs to all the estates not entailed on the heirs male.* He was buried at Colne 
Priory. 

The fifteenth earl was John, the grandson of Sir George de Vere, by his son John, 
nephew of the last earl. He died in 1539, and was buried in the church of Castle 
lledingham, under a marble tomb, which bore the effigies of Geofrey, his third son, 
who was the grandfather of Mr. John Vere, and of lord Horace Vere, both of Kirby 
Hall. 

John, the eldest son of the last John de Vere, succeeded his father as the sixteenth 
earl. He was a general under King Henry tin* Eighth, at the siege, of Boulogne; 
his second wife was Margaret, sister of Sir Thomas Golding, by whom he had 
Edward, his son and successor. This carl was deprived of his estates by the sin¬ 
gularly cruel and unjust practices of the Duke of Somerset;! they were, however, 
restored to the family, after (be duke’s conviction and punishment. This earl died in 
156U, and was buried at lledingham. 

Edward, the seventeenth earl, succeeded his father: he wasted, and nearly ruined 

his noble inheritance. For, having a very intimate acquaintance with Thomas Howard, 

duke of Norfolk, with cruel injustice condemned for his attachment to the queen of 

Scots, he; most earnestly interceded with William Cecil, lord chancellor Burgldey, to 

save the life of his friend; and, failing in his attempt, he swore he would ruin his 

(•state at. lledingham, because it was the. jointure of his first wife, Anne, lord Burgh- 

ley’s daughter. According to this insane resolution, he not only forsook his lady’s 

bed, but sold and wasted the best part of his inheritance; he began to deface the castle, 

pulled down tin* outhouses, destroyed all the pales of the three parks, wasted the 

standing timber, and pulled down the walls that inclosed the castle. The father of 
a ( 

* These were Hedingham Castle, the manors of Grays, Preycrs, and ‘liower Hall, in Hcdingliam Sible; 
thi' manors of I.ittle Vehlham, Karl’s Colne, Beaumont, Old Hall, Creping Hall, Dowtiham, Tendring 
tlall, Mmvldar, Fluxland, Hum-lies, Hlondenviejc, in Parley; Warehills, Jacklcns, Fanbridgeland, and 
Stausted Montfichct. Overhall and Aetherhall, in l.avrnham; and the manor of Aldham, in .Suffolk. 
Cheshamhnrg and Cheshumliigkum, in Buckinghamshire. * 

t Tin- following statement is given of this affair: Kdward Seymour, duke of Somerset, protector of the 
really, from an avaricious and greedy disposition, but finder colour of justice, railed before him, and 
examined, on certain criminal charges, this unfortunate earl, and so terrified him, that to save his life he 
was obliged to alienate to him, the said duke, by deed, in 1547, all his estates and lordships, castles, 
manors, Ac. (and to levy a fine in Hilary Term) except ccrlaifi manors, lapds and tenements, given by 
King Henry the Kighth to the earl's father, and entailed on his male lieirs. After this dnke had been 
convicted and lost his head, the whole case was brought before the parliament, which met in January, 
l.)51, when the estates, by the duke’s attainder, were declared forfeited; %nd, by an act then passed, 
restored to Alberie and (icofrey, two brothers of the late earl. 
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tlie lady Anne, by stratagem, contrived that her husband should, unknowingly, sleep chap. v. 
with her, believing her to be another woman, and she bore a son to him in consc- 
quencc of this meeting. This lady died in 1588. His second wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Trcntham, Esq. who, when her husband wsis about to sell the 
castle and estate at Hcdingham, contrived, by the assistance of her friends, to purchase 
and preserve it.for the family.* He died in 1604, and was buried in a private manner 
at Hackney.f 

Henry, the son of Edward, by his second lady, succeeded as the eighteenth earl; Henry, 
he was born in 1502, and married Diana, daughter of the Earl of Exeter; he was tc-^ntl, 
engaged in the wars of the Netherlands, and died at the Hague, in 1625. ‘‘ !irl - 

The nineteenth earl of Oxford was Robert de Vere, the son of Hugh, and grandson Huiu-rt V. 
of Alberic, one of the sons of John, the fifteenth earl; the earldom was adjudged to toenth 
him by parliament: but the office of lord chamberlain was voted to belong to Robert " lrl " 
Bartu, (lieu lord Willoughby, ancestor to the dukes of Ancaster, in right of Mary, 
daughter of John de Vere, the sixteenth earl of Oxford. Robert de Yere was slain 
at Maestrieht, in 1632, and Alberic, his only son, succeeded him as the twentieth earl; Alberic 
he died in March, 1703, at the advanced age of seventy-eight, leaving no surviving tie’th can. 
male offspring, inconsequence of which, the title of carl of Oxford, in this truly noble 
family, became extinct.:). With his first lady, Anne, daughter ami co-heiress of Paul, 
viscount Ilayuing, he had a very large fortune, but no issue. Ilis second lady was 
Diana, daughter of George Kirk, Esq. by whom he had a son, who died young; 

Diana, his eldest daughter, who was married to Charles Beauelerk, duke of St. Albans, 
and three younger daughters, who all died unmarried. The third son of the duke of 
St. Albans, by his lady Diana, was named Vere, in honour of the most ancient and 
illustrious family of his ancestors, and was created baron Vere, of Ilamvorth, in 
Middlesex, in 1750; having married Mary, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Chambers, Esq. of that place, by whom he had a son, named* Albesic, and a daughter. 

Henry, the eighteenth earl of Oxford, was, by the prudence of his mother, assisted by 
her opulent relations, restored to the Iledingham estate, an agreement being entered, 
into with his three half-sisters atnj their husbands; on his death, without surviving 
offspring, in 1625, it was held, in jointure, by his countess D t ulna, second daughter of 

* From writings belonging to the family. 

+ This earl was not less addicted to grandouoand state than some of his predecessors had been; and 
it is recorded of him, that he rode into the city, and to his house by London Stone, with eighty gentlemen,• 
in livery, of Heading tawny, and chains <jf gold about their necks, before him; and one hundred "tali 
yeomen in the same livery to follow him, without chains, but all having his cognizance of the blue hoar, 
embroidered on their left shoulder. He was also the Hist that brought perfumed gloves, and similar 
extravagancies, from Italy, into this kingdom. Stow and Strype's Survey of London, book i. c. 29, and 
Stow’s Annals, p. 808. * 

t The arms of Vere: Quarterly gules and or, a mullet in the first, argent. 
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William, secbiul earl of Exeter; and, on this lady’s death, in 1655, it returned to a 
branch of the Vcre family, and to Francis Trentliiun, Esq. brother to the late countess, 
whose son, Sir Francis, gave it in marriage, with his daughter Elizabeth, to Bryan 
Cockaine, viscount Cullen.* The lady viscountess Cullen was remarkable for her 
extraordinary beauty; she lived to the age of eighty-one; and, a few months previous 
to her death in 1713, sold this estate to Robert, William, and Samuel Aslihurst, Esqrs. 

The ancient family of Asbburst is of Aslihurst, in Lancashire, where they had 
possessions, and from whence they derived their surname. Adam dc Ashhurst re¬ 
sided there, soon after the Conquest, and was succeeded by eight generations, from 
Roger, his eldest, son, to Richard, all resident at the family seat. The last of these 
lived in the reigns of Edward the First and Second; and Sir Adam de Ashhurst was 
a warrior under King Edward the Third, in his French wars. .Sir John de Ashhurst,f 
his son, married Margaret de OrrelljJ by whom he had Rogei*, Geofrey, and John. 
Roger, by Matilda luce, had Robert, who flourished in 1120; he married Ellen, 
daughter of Ralph Audcrtou, by whom he had John, who, by Catharine, daughter 
and co-heiress of Roger Dalton, Esq. had Robert, living in 115!). He married 
Margaret, daughter of Richard Byram, Esq. by whom he had John, whose name 
appears in writings in 1516, and who married, first, Martha, daughter of Sir William 
Leylaud; and, secondly, Alice, daughter and heiress of John Orrell, Esq. by whom 
he had William, whoso son, by Elizabeth, daughter of John Ogle, Esq. had his son 
William, living in 1574. He married Cecily, daughter of Nicholas Taylor, and had 
by her a son, named William, who, by his wife Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Wellon, Esq. had Henry Ashhurst, who married Cassandra, daughter of John Brad¬ 
shaw, Esq. by whom he had five daughters, Jane, Anne, Margaret, Mary, and 
Rachel; and four sons: William; John, from whom descended a family settled in 
Ireland; Henry, and Robert. 

William, the eldest son, inherited the estate at Ashhurst, where he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son; followed by his grandson, both named*Thomas. 

, Henry, the second son, was the founder of the family at Castle Hcdingham. This 
gentleman having settled in London, Acquired gryat riches, and distinguished himself 
by exemplary piety, cluyity, and a dignified and virtuous conduct. He was one of 
the chief promoters of the institution of a society for propagating the Gospel in 
Aihcrica, and zealously assisted the translators of the Bible into the Indian language. 

. He married Judith, daughter of-Reresby, Esq. by whom he had four sons and 

* Lodge's Irish Peerage, vol. iii. p. 21, 

+ He was tlu' first wlm, on his seal, hail a cross between four fleiir-ile-lis, anil the same arms was ron- 
tiiiueil by the family. 

J She brought him considerable estates in Latham, Skelmcrsdale, Aughton, Pemberton, Wrighing- 
ilon, &r. 
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two daughters. Henry, William, Joseph who married the daughter of Henry Cor¬ 
nish, Esq., and Benjamin, who died unmarried. Of the daughters, Mary was married 
to Sir Thomas Lane, and Judith to Robert Booth, merchant, of London, by whom 
he had Judith, his only daughter and heiress, married to William, lord Cowpcr, lord 
chancellor of Great Britain. Henry, the eldest son, created a baronet in 1688, was 
one of the executors of the right lion'. Robert Boyle, Esq. and one of the trustees 
of his lecture. He purchased the manor of Waterstoke, in Oxfordshire, where he 
built a handsome seat, and married Diana, daughter of William, lord Pager, Wil¬ 
liam, the second son, knighted in the time of King William and Queen Mary, was 
lord mayor of London in 1693, and represented that city in parliament many years. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Thompson, Esq. by whom he had seven 
sons and six daughters. He died in 1719, and his lady in 1723. Robert, his eldest 
son, died here, in 1726, and was succeeded by his brother William, who died in 1735, 
being succeeded by Thomas, bis next brother.* * * § 

The Ashlmrsts were succeeded by Sir Henry Houghton, of Houghton Tower, in 
Lancashire, and the present possessor is Lewis Majcndie, Esq. who occupies a hand¬ 
some mansion-house, which, with its offices and out-buildings, was erected by Robert 
Ashlmrst, Esq. in 1719. 

Some time previous to the year 1190, a religious house was established here, for 
black veiled nuns of the Benedictine order; Alberie, the lirst earl of Oxford, is re¬ 
corded to have built this house, but bis countess, Lucia, who was the lirst prioress, is 
said to have been* the foundress.f On her death, the loss of this lady was exceedingly 
lamented by her successor Agnes,| and prayers were offered up for her soul in the 
abbey of Westminster, and also in fifty other ehurches.§ 

This nunnery was dedicated to God, St. Mary, St. James, and the 'Holy Cross, and 
endowed with a field of four acres and other lands, and a mill in this parish; a wood in 
Gosfield, called Ruthcbrake; the reetories, and the adveavson of the vicarages of 
Gosfield and Hediugliam cpstle; with rents of assize in various parishes. || This house 


• * 

* Arms of Aslihurst: Gules, a cross eroslot between* four fleur-de-lis argent. Crest: On a wreath a 
fox passant proper. 

■f liishop Tanner, Kotit. Monastic, fol. p. 131. Monastic. Anglic, vol. it p. 5 IS, 10jJ0-8l. 

I Joan Clovill was admitted prioress of this nunnery, in 1331, by the bishop of London —London Hr g. 
She is the only one, besides those of l.uria and ^Ygnes, whose name occurs in the llegister. 

§ YVcever, p. 121. la-land's Itinerary, vol. v. p. 3. 

|| Mr. Speed, in his Chroniele, in the catalogue of religious houses at the end of the reign of Henry life 
Eighth, very erroneously states, that Sir Aim llawkwood, John Oliver, Esi|. and Thomas Newington, 
Esq. were the founders of this nunnery, for these persons were not living till a century and a half after 
its foundation. Mr. Neweourt is also mistaken in asserting that it was founded in the Castle—See vol. ii. 
p. 321. By a roll of its rcacuues, it appears to have had two hundred and fifty acres of land, in small 
parrels, in various parishes. 
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hook il. continued in the patronage of the Vere family till its dissolution, when it was granted 
to the same family, who, having been the original founders, were considered to have 
the best right to it. Part of the buildings have been converted into a farm-house.* 
Kirhy The family of Kirby were in possession of this manor at an early period, and it has 

retained their name. Richard Kirby lived here in 1250; Robert, his sou, in 1263, 
and Gilbert in 1289. In 1360 it was held, under the Earl of Oxford, by Nicholas 
Hawkwooil and Nicholas Picard; afterwards it belonged to Elizabeth Picard, and, 
undoubtedly, derived its secondary name of Picards from this family. 

In the reign of Ilenry the Sixth, this manor was in the possession of Giles and 
Margaret Lucas; and, soon afterwards, became the property of the Kirby family'. 
In 1168, John Kirby lived here, and his son John was his successor, toward the close 
of the reigu of Edward the Fourth. Thomas, the sou of John, married Lettice, 
daughter of Edmund West, Esq. of Cornard, in Suffolk, sometime after the year 
1-195; by this marriage he had John and Gilbert, and four daughters. 

John, the eldest son, died in 1588, By Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of John Aid- 
ham, of Suffolk, he bad one sou and four daughters, of whom Jane, the second, was 
married to Lawrence Gent, in 1581. Henry, the only son, by his wife Elizabeth 
Kitteridge, had two sons, William and Ilenry', both of whom died young, and four 
daughters.-)- 

John de Vere, eldest son of Geofrey de Vere, Esq. the third son of John, the 
fifteenth carl of Oxford, was next in possession of this estate. He died in 1621, 
having married Thomasinc, daughter of William Carew, Esq. of "Stone Castle, in 
Kent, but had no surviving offspring. He was succeeded by his brother Horace, 
who sometimes made this the place of his residence. He was created baron Vere, of 
Tilbury, in 1623; and married Mary, daughter of Sir John Tracy', of Tuddington, 
in Gloucestershire, who, with extraordinary constancy and fidelity, attended him in 
all his dangerous expeditiftns in foreign countries, and survived him thirty-six years, 
which she passed in a ‘stale of widowhood at Kirby Hall,, where, dying in 1671, in 
the ninetieth year of her age, Iter husband’s heirs sold this manor, in 1675, to Robert 
S'netfield, Esq. whtf, in 1702, sold it again to Richard Springet, Esq. from whom it 
passed to his brother, William,' who, in 1736, sold it to John Pjige, attorney -at-law, 
whose heir, Even Patterson, in 1762, sold it to Peter M nil man, Esq. The present 

possessor is-- Glasscock, Esq. The house is pleasantly situated, anil has been 

made a convenient and elegant seat by the successive improvements of different pro- 
pHetors. 

llookswoods is a handsome modern mansion, on the confines' of the parish, towards 
Sible Iledinghiun, tin* residence of Dr. Seymour. 

* Arms «t I lie Nunnery : Argent, two billets in cross, azure anil gules. 

+ Arms ol Kirby: Argent two bars, gales, in a canton of the second a cross moline, or. 
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The church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is an ancient gothic building of stone, with 
an embattled parapet of brick. The carvings of the boar and mullet over the north 
and south windows, on the outside, and on the ceiling in the inside of this building, 
are sufficient evidence of its having been erected by the family of De Vere; and from 
the architectural peculiarities of the east window, of the chancel, and other parts of 
the fabric, it is believed to have been built in the reign of King John,* by Alberic, 
the second earl, who endowed it at that time, as appears from the record. The nave 
and side aisles are lofty and spacious, with circular and octangular pillars of stone, 
supporting gothic arches: the ceiling is of wood, ornamented with singular and curious 
carvings. The tower, which is lofty and of great strength, was rebuilt in the year 
1(516, on which occasion four of its five bells were disposed of, to raise a sum of money 
towards the expense of the new erection. The spacious chancel is separated from 
the nave and aisles by a lofty carved wooden screen; and there were formerly a 
number of stalls here, which have been removed to the west end of the church. 
Ancient foundations of a former church have been dug up in the chancel, .ami it is also 
mentioned in records. It was dedicated to St. James, to whom a remarkable spring, 
near the town, famous for miraculous cures of diseases, was also dedicated; and, in a 
small field opposite to this spring, stood St. James’s Free Chapel. 

There is a very ancient and stately monument in the chancel, to the memory of 
John de Vere, the fifth of that name, and fifteenth earl of Oxford; lord of Bolbeek, 
Sampford and Seams, great chamberlain of England, knight of the garter, and lord 
chancellor to King Henry the Eighth: he died March the 19th, 1539. On the tomb 
are incumbent figures of the earl and his wife, the lady Elizabeth, and the arms and 
quartering# of the family, encircled by the garter. On the south and north sidles are 
effigies of their children, four sons and four daughters, who are represented kneeling, 
with a book open before each. This tomb is about four feet high, seven long, and 
three broad. A brass inscription, which was fixed round the e f dge of it, was torn off 
in the time of Cromwell. The names of the sons were John de 'Vere, the sixth of 
the name, Alberic de Vere, the second son, Geofrey de Vere, the third son, (father 
of John de Vere, of Kirby Hall, Sir Francis de Vere, knt. the great, general in the 
Low Countries, and the defender of Mstend; and of that renowned soldier. Sir I Ioratio 
de Vere, baron of TilbuVy,) aut> Robert, the fourth son. 

A mural monument on the north side of the chancel is inscribed:— 

“ In memory of Hubert Antihunt, Esq.’ citizen of London j ill commission of the 
peace, and one of the deputy lieutenants of this county. 

“A Christian active in life, patient and resigned in death. A Protestant, firm to 
his faith, and Constantin hisdove. When he hac^rebuilt the ancient seat at Heding- 
ham Castle out of its ruins, in U19, being mindful of mortality, he provided for 
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- . |r ;,l 111()!< t honoured kindred, viz. liis father, Sir William Ashhurst, knt. lord mayor 

(if London in 1004, and frequently representative in parliament for that city; who 
deceased January 13, 1710. His mother, the Lady Ashhurst, daughter of Robert 
Thompson, Esq. who deceased March 22, 1728. His first wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Ash¬ 
hurst, daughter of Mr. John Gnnston, of Newington, who deceased June 17, 1721. 

And last of all himself, expiring February 25,1725, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

His remains arc here deposited by his surviving sons, William and Thomas Ash¬ 
hurst, in hope of a blessed resurrection.” 

Another mural monument has the following- inscription: 

“ In memory of William Ashhurst, Esq. citizen of London, eldest son and heir of 
Robert Ashhurst, Esq. He had the honour to be in the commission of the peace, 
one of the deputy lieutenants, and high sheriff of this county, anno 1728. His zeal 
for the liberties of his country was steady ami uniform; his attachment to the Pro¬ 
testant succession in the present royal family inviolable. His religion, serious and 
unaffected, and his charity towards those who differed from him catholic. His in¬ 
tegrity in every station unquestioned; his concern for the distressed, compassionate 
and beneficial; his friendship, candid and sincere; and his natural temper, easy and 
benevolent. Obiit Jan. 13, 1734, mtat. 39. 

“There arc also deposited in this vault, the remains of Robert Ashhurst, his 
eldest son, who died August 12, 1728, in the third year of his age.” 

On the east wall of the north aisle, upon a large tablet of free-stone, is the fol¬ 
lowing: 


“ l>eo opt. max. sacrum, et memorial. 

“Nobilis viri Dominici ab Heila, ex antiqua apud Flandros, equestri familia, oh 
singularcm fidem in prineipem et patriam in historicis xuhinde eulcbruta oriundi. 
Uni o.iirn orthodoxs religionis ergo rclicta patria, rui cum larnle din inservicrat in 
Angliam, nt tutuni fidclium refugium, se rccepisset, iliidcmque 24. Postremos m- 
nectutis an nos. In divini verbi jugi studio paiiperiimque snbvcntionc potissimuni 
transgressit, et IXu ante,ut quotidie moriturus, de domo sun disposuisset disolvi et 
cum Chrikto /'sse enpiens, tandem satnr diorum placide in Uco salvatore obdormisit 
22 Aprilis, anno Cliristi 1008, statis 72, Londini, Anglorum. 

“ Item memoriae. 

“ Nobilis Matrons Guliclmis abdleila conjugis ipsius. Nate patrs Joanne, do¬ 
mino Halcuic ef Fivs propre insulas Flandrorum'cx Sallopia equestri apud Artesios 
familia quie merLo patriam ob religionem relinquenft. In utraque fortuna tida 
soeia, et in educandis pic liberis curandaque re domestica mater familias incompu- 
raliilis obiit in Christo die ultimo mui anny 1605, statis 70, conjugii Gl. 

“ Huic utrique parent! optime de sc merito, debit! honoris et gratitudinis ergo. 
Petrus all Heila. F. Scrinissimi Electoris Palatini consiliarius.” 

Ilenoath which inscription is the following: 

“ Tills monument, originally erected in Allhallows, London Wall, was, on that 
ancient church being pulled down, in 1706, put up here, in commemoration of the 
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noble family of Van Heila, at the sole eost and charge of IVter Mailman of London, CHAP. V. 

merchant, and of Kirby Hall, in this parish, who, in 1722, came also from ihe 

Netherlands." 

Translation: 

“ To the most beneficent and most mighty God. 

“ Sacred to the memory of the noble Dominic, descended from that ancient eques¬ 
trian family of Heila, in Flanders, so frequently celebrated in history for their sin¬ 
gular attachment to their prince and country, which he had long served with true 
honour; for the sake of religion he retired to England, the sure refuge of the. faith¬ 
ful, and there spent the last twenty-four years of his life, in the constant study of the 
divine word; and by the performance of charitable, Christian and acceptable works, 
prepared himself for his departure, which he daily expected; he at the same time, 
earnestly desiring his dissolution and to be with Christ, settled ids family concerns, 
and full of days, quietly rested in his Saviour, dying at London, April the twenty- 
third, in the year of our Lord 1608, and of his age 72. 

“ Also to the memory of the noble matron GuHelma, of Heila, his wife. She was 
daughter of John, lord of the country of Hylemc and F’iva, near the island of Flan¬ 
ders, who was descended from an equestrian family among the Artesil. She, with 
her husband, deserted her country for her religion. In every situation she approved 
herself a faithful companion; but in the pious education of her children, and the 
management of her domestic concerns, most admirable. She died the last day of 
May, in the year 1605, of her age 70, and of her marriage 51. 

“ As a debt of honour and gratitude, due to the best of parents, Peter of Heila, 
their son, councillor in the electorate of the most serene palatine, hath erected this 
monument.” 

Hugh, the fourth earl of Oxford, founded and endowed an hospital here, in the time Hospital, 
of Henry the Third, to pray for the souls of the founder, his wife, their ancestors, and 
heirs; and to exercise hospitality in relieving poor, distressed, anti impotent persons. 

It was near the north-east entrance into the easllc-yard, and partly occupied "by poor 
people, a little more than a hundred years ago, hut it has been totally destroyed. It 
had a chapel, and several chaplains to perform divine service, anti a cemetery belonged 
to it. In records and deeds, this hospital is sometimes naihed .New Abbey; anti a 
field belonging to it, is yet known by the name of New Abbey Meadow. 

The persons who founded the chantry at Sible Hedingham, at the same time tb.intiv. 
founded one here also; the endowment was fee both, and both were to pray for the 
souls of Sir John Ha\vkwood > and his military companions. The house belonging to 
this chantry was pulled down in 1676, and a farm-house erected where it stood, near 
the town, by the side of the road to Sudbury; the lands of the farm are part of what 
belonged to the ancient nunnery. 

In 1573, William Martin of Halstead, clothier, gave a house and lands on ltushey ciuu-itics 
Greeu; two thirds of tlfe incopie or profits arising from which were to be distributed 
to the aged and impotent poor of Booking, and the remaining portion to be given to 
the same classes of the jiccessitou3 poor of this parish. 

A piece of ground, out of a field called Winkfield, was given, in 1586, by Mr. 
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Dunstan Baldwin, of this parish, for the founding of two almshouses, to be occupied 
by two aged godly persons: accordingly, two houses, for this purpose, were built by 
Anne, his widow. 

In 1612, Mr. Edward Brewer of Wethersfield gave two houses, near the lands 
called Bowmans, in this parish, for two dwellers, and endowed them with a rent 
charge of forty shillings per annum, out of a dye-house, near Alderford Mill, in Sible 
Iledingham, and lands iti the same parish, and in Great Maplestead. 

The honourable John Vere, Estj. of Kirby Hall, in 1623, devised a tenement, with 
a barn and grounds in Nunnery Street, for the habitation of four aged impotent poor 
and honest persons of this parish, and endowed it with five pounds a year, to be 
paid to the minister, churchwardens, overseers, and six other inhabitants, trustees; 
and, to insure the performance of this pious intention, Horace, lord Vere of Tilbury, 
ordered, by deed, May 10, 1625, that this annuity should be paid for over out of 
his lands in the parish of Ovingtou. 

In 1620, Joseph Alliston, out of his lands called Wythisfield, or Manning’s Croft, 
near Dragon’s Lane, gave to the poor of this parish an annuity of ten shillings, to be 
distributed on Easter Monday for ever, at the discretion of the minister, church¬ 
wardens, and some of the chief inhabil ants. 

In 1630, Elizabeth, countess dowager of Oxford, gave twenty pounds for the pur¬ 
chase of a house and yard for poor dwellers. 

In 1639, Mrs. Thomasine Vere, widow of the honourable John Vere, of Kirby 
Ilall, gave twenty pounds to be improved, at I he discretion of certain trustees, for the 
use of the poor of this parish; but the money having been many times in danger of 
being lost, two houses, on the side of the Sudbury road, were purchased with it. 

A house, called Bye Corner, and almshouses by the church-yard, also belong to the 
poor of Ibis parish. 

This parish, in 1821, continual one thousand one hundred and sixty-three, and, in 
1831, one thousand, two hundred and twenty inhabitants. 


YCLDHAM. 

« 

This district extends northward from Castle Hedingham to Tilbury and Belchamp 
Walter, and is bounded by Stambourn and Toppesfield on the west. It is divided 
into Great and Little Yeldham; in records, .the name is written Eldham, Gcldham, 
. Gehlelmin, Gelham, Zeldham, and in Domesday, Geldam. The lands of these pa¬ 
rishes are included in the strong wet-land distric/, rome of them reckoned very good,* 

« 

* Tin 1 average annual produce per acre is—‘JO bushels of wheat, and 82 of barley. Hops are also grown 
here, but not more than a tenth part of these parishes are suited to the cultivation of this plant. In Great 
Yeldham there is a considerable growth of eopsewood, which is let with the farms, and cut at twelve 
years growth; but the production of hop-poles is not very abundant here. 
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particularly on the borders of the river Colne, and of several less important streams, 
by which the larger of these parishes is intersected.* 

Great Yeldhain occupies an agreeable part of the country, and is distant from Clare 
in Suffolk, six, from Braintree eight, and from London fifty miles. The houses, scat¬ 
tered at considerable intervals on either side of the road from Colchester to Haverhill, 
and the surrounding rural scenery, give a very pleasant and healthful appearance to 
the village. Not far from the church, where a road branches off to Haverhill and 
Cambridge, there is a venerable oak of large dimensions, and apparently of great an¬ 
tiquity; the stem, in circumference, is twenty-seven feet; its height, from the ground to 
the first branch, twelve; and to the top of the tree, eighty feet. 

The capital manor here was in the possession of a freeman, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor; at the survey after the Conquest, it belonged to Ralph, the brother of 
Jlgar, and was holden under him by a Saxon named Walter: other lands had be¬ 
longed to Wisgar and eight sochmen, and an under tenant named Grisiner. 

There are five manors, or reputed manors, in this parish: 

Yeldham Hall, which is near the church, belonged to a family named Jeffrey, in 
the time of King John, and passed from Jeffrey Fitz-Jeffrey to Walter Fitz-Hum- 
phrey, in 120* * § ; in 1252, his son, Humphrey, had a grant from King Henry the 
Third, of free warren here, and in the manor of Pentlow.f The Humphrey family 
retained the estate till the year 1329, when Sir Walter, or his son and successor, sold 
it to Henry Darcy, Esq. a descendant of Norman Darcy, of Norton, in Lincolnshire;! 
lie was a citizen ami draper of London, where he filled the office of sheriff in 1327, 
and that of mayor in 1337.§ His son and successor, by Katharine, his wife,|| was 
Thomas Darcy, Esq., who, by a course of extravagance, becoming poor and. neces¬ 
sitous, sold this possession to the Rev. John Sleford, rector of llalsham; after whom, 
in 1392, it was in the possession of Thomas l’ryth of Melford, whose successor was 
Geofrey Mitchel.f 

The Doreward family next succeeded, in M08.** Sir John Tloreward, of the 
Dorewards of Booking, held these possessions of the honour of Clare, in I f70, by the 
service of three knights’ fces.ff John, his sou, was the inheritor in IJ76; whose son, 

* They supply abundance bf carp, tench, eels, perch, and other smaller fish. There are several brick 
bridges over these streams : for the support and repairs of three of the principal of which, the income of 
a small estate was bequeathed, by the llcv. — Morlcy, rector of this parish in IS58. 

t Cartge Antiq. p. 18, M. 5. 

{ Dugdale’s Baron, vol. i. p. 30!), and vol. ii. j». 392. 

§ Stowe's Survey of Condon, ed. 1720, b. ». j. 109,110. 

II The family name of this lady is not recorded: their ajuns were—Gules, on a saltier argent, a martlet 
sable. 

•i Dutchy rolls of the honour of Clare, of which these lands were holden. 

** Newcourt, vol. ii. p. 689. 

ft Dutchy Rolls. 
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Hi of the Name name, died here in 1480; and he, by will, left this manor, and that of 
Barwick Ilall, in Toppesfield, to his second son, William Doreward, Esq. who, on 
the death of John, his nephew, became heir to the whole of the Doreward estates. 
He married Margery, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir Roger Arsick of South 
Acre, in Norfolk, by whom he had John; and Elizabeth, married to Thomas Fother- 
inghay, Esq. of Woodrising, in Norfolk. The time of the father’s death is not re¬ 
corded, bat John, the son, succeeded to this and other estates. His residence was at 
Spain’s Hall, in this parish. He married Margery, daughter of John Nanton, Esq. 
and dying in 1495, without surviving offspring, his three nieces, daughters of his sis¬ 
ter, Elizabeth Fotlieringhay, became his co-heiresses; these were Margaret, married 
to Nicholas Beauprc, Esq.; Helen, to Henry Thursby, Esq.; and Christian, to John 
do Vere, Esq. second son of Sir George de Vere, brother of John, the thirteenth earl 
of Oxford, and who, on his uncle’s death, succeeded to the earldom. The marriage 
settlement, which bears date 1493, conveys the manors of Great Ycldham, Berwicks, 
and Scotneys in Toppesfield, to the earl and his lady, and their heirs. On the death 
of this earl, without issue, in 1512, he was succeeded in this and other estates by John 
the fifteenth, John the sixteenth, and Edward the seventeenth, earls of Oxford; the 
last of whom, in the difficulties caused by his extravagance, sold this estate to the 
family of Pluinmc, or Plume, whose descendants retained possession till the year 
1718. This family for a time extended itself, and became considerable in this county: 
the first on record is Robert Plume, who was tenant of this manor under John, earl 
of Oxford, in the reign of Henry the Eighth; his son, Robert, purchased the estate. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of- Furehas, of this parish, by whom he had 

three sons, Robert, Thomas, and Edmund. Robert, the eldest, was seated at Spain’s 
Hall ; Edmund, the third, was of Ilawkden Hall, in Suffolk;* and the second, Tho¬ 
mas, was seated at \eldham IIall;f he died, in 1615, in possession of this manor, 
holden, with other estates, of the king, as of his honour of Clare. He married Mary, 

daughter of-'Hammond, of Ellingham, in Norfolk, by whom he had three sons: 

Samuel, '1 homas of Maldon, father of Dr. Thomas Plume of that town, and Robert. 
.Samuel, the eldest son, of Yeldham Hall, married, first, Dorothy, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Iligham, Esq. of East, Hain and Lincoln’s Inn, by whom he had Samuel, of 
Oxford and Lincoln’s«Inn, who died before his father, in 1635; Thomas, a linen- 
draper of London, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Giles Barnardiston, Esq, of 
Clare Priory, who bore him several children; all of whom died young, or without 
issue. By his second wife, Katharine Bolton, of Surrey, he had Nathaniel, attorney- 

•• " 

* 1,1 "«■ Ui'k'isttr he is styled knight, but enquire only in the Inquisition. His widow was married to 
Sir James Hobart, of Hales, in Norfolk, and held this manor in dower till her death, in 1517. 

t He married the daughter of — Heron, of Norfolk, by whom he had seven sons ;—1, Edmund of 

Shalford, who married the daughter of -Collin, of Great Bardfield; 2* John of Hawkdon; 3. Robert 

of London, silk-mercer5 4. Nathaniel of Loudon, woollen-draper; 5. William; 6. Joseph; 7. Samuel. 
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at-law, who married Elizabeth, daughter of John Butcher, Esq. of Spain’s Hall.* * * § chap. v. 
He sold the estate to Samuel Rush, Esq. of the family of that name, of Colchester, 
Brackstcad, Birdbrook, and Maldon; Sir W. Rush is the present proprietor. 

The manor-house of Gunces extends into the two parishes of Yeldham and Top- 

* 1 Kiukt*. 

pesfield, but great part of the land is in this parish, to which the manor belongs. Its 
name is derived from the family of Gounse, or Guncelin, its ancient owner. In 1295, 
Guncelin, the son of Richard, held lands here; and a deed of Richard, rector of Gel- 
ham, dated 1407, ninth of Henry the Fourth, is witnessed by Thomas Gounce. This 
manor was holden partly of the honour of Clare, and partly of the honour of Stam- 
bourn.j- In 1585, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, William Bigg died possessed of 
this and other estates; and it was also held by Richard Symonds, on his decease, in 
1627; and John, the hist of this family, in 1692, left it to his nephew, John l’epys, 

Esq., whose sister, Susanna, conveyed it to her husband, Dr. Jonas Redman, who 
sold it, in 1749, to Peter Muilman, Esq. an eminent London merchant, who, with 
his brother Henry, were the first of this family who came into England from the 
United Provinces, where they had flourished above three hundred years. The suc¬ 
cessor of this gentleman was his son, Richard Muilman, Esq. 

Spain’s Hall is about three quarters of a mile from the church, on the eastern bank ' 
of the river Colne; it has received its name from a family bearing the surname of 
“ De Hispania, or Spain,” the country from which they had emigrated. 

In 1253, this manor was holden of the honour of Castle lledingham, by William 
de Muschet, who, in the reign of King Henry the Third, was succeeded by William 
and Richard de Hispania; and, in 1286, the estate came into the possession of Cecily 
and Isabel, daughters of Michael de Hispania. John Weld held this estate as. half a 
knight’s fee, in 1360, and it continued in this family till 1426; when-it appears to 
have passed to John Dorewardand to William Walpole in 1498. It was in the 
occupation of Richard Plume, John Crockrood, and Richard and Thomas Purchas, 
jointly or successively, in the years 1572 and 1573; and controlled in the Plume 
family till it passed to Symonds, Pepys, and Peter Muilman, Esq.; afterwards, it be¬ 
came the property of John Campbell, Esq. (who married a daughter of Lady Vincent), 
and he sold it to John Way, Esq., whose widow is the present owner and occupier of 
this pleasant seat.§ 

The ancient family of Boteler,|| or Butler, is supposed to have given its name to Butins. 

* Arms of Plume: Ermine, a beml vaire or and gules, cotisrd vert. Motto : “ Verc vnde.” 

+ Court-rolls of Stambourn Hall. 

t Rental of Castle Hcdingham. 

§ This lady is the mother of the Rev. Lewis Way. The family is from Dorsetshire. 

|| William dc Boteler was living here in 1265, and another of the same name signed a deed in 186t. 

Henry Boteler is mentioned in a deed dated 1303, and witness to another deed in 1108. 
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this manor. The mansion-house stood in the fields, behind Spain’s Hall, and from 
the foundations, which may yet be traced, it appears to have been a building of consi¬ 
derable extent. 

This manor is believed to have been incorporated with that of Spain’s Hall, as 
appears probable by the intermarriage of a female heiress of the Butlers, into the 
Spain’s Hall family. It was purchased of Edward, earl of Oxford,* as Yeldham Hall 
was, by Robert Plume, whose son, Robert, married two wives, and by the first had 
only one daughter. By his second wife, Grace, daughter and co-heiress of Robert 
Crackbone of Takelcy Grange, he had two sons, Robert and John. The latter was 
seated at Ridge well Hall; and Robert, the eldest son, succeeded his father, on his 
death, in 1625; he was living at Spain’s Hall in 1634. His first wife was Frances 
Gawsell, by whom he had two sons and four daughters; and by Honoria Woolrich 
ho had a daughter. Botelcrs, with Spain’s Hall, passed from this family to that of 
Symonds, and successively to Pepys and Peter Muilman, Esq., &<:. 

Grapuells and Old Hall formed a manor, which, having been incorporated with 
other manors, cannot now be traced out; and its existence as a distinct estate is only 
ascertained by reference to ancient writings. It was in the possession of a family of 
the name of Grapnell at an early period. The name of Thomas Grapnell occurs as 
witness to a deed in 1350; William Doreward, and Catharine, his wife, were in 
possession of this manor in 1395, and John Doreward, on his death, in 1480, was in 
possession of the whole or part of it, which he is said to have held of the honour of 
Clare. From the Dorewards it passed to a branch of the Vere family. 

The noble family of l)e la Pole were anciently in possession of a capital messuage, 
named the Pool: it is on the eastern bank of the river Colne, and about a mile from 
the church. Some of the family of Pole were dnkes of Suffolk, and had estates at 
Gestinglhorp and Hatfield Pcvercl. Hugh de la Pole was of this place, and witnessed 
a deed in 1296, in the tjine of Edward the First. It continued in this family till it 
was conveyed, by* John de la Pole, to John Weld, of Spain’s Hall. In 1373, an 
assignment was made by John Weld and Roger de Wolverston, to Geofrey Mitchel 
of Great Yeldlqun, of sill those lands and tenements called Lc Pool, which they had 
by feoffment from Sir Thomap Nanton, and whielehad previously belonged to Thomas 
Snlcinan. It afterwards passed to Sir Thomas Statmton,f ‘and to the Doreward 
family,^ from which it was conveyed, by John Doreward, Esq. to John, earl of Ox¬ 
ford, whose grandson, Edward, sold it, with other estates, to Robert Plume; from 

* In July, 1500, a warrant was issued to seize this apd«othcr estates for a debt of .f 11,000, due 
to the crown from Edward, earl of Oxford ; thif being at that time in the occupation of Robert Plume.— 
Appendix to J. Stripe's Third Volume of the Annah of the Church, Number 10. 

f Staunton’s seal of arms: Three peacocks, pewits, or lapwings, with leys cooped. 

J From the writings of the estate. 
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whom it passed, by mortgage, to Richard Symonds, Esq. whose posterity, seated at chap. \ 
this place, flourished above a hundred years. ' Sjmonds 

The family, originally of Croft, in Lancashire, continued there, in a direct line, for ,illlllly ' 
about twenty generations, terminating in females. The Symondses of Norfolk sprung 
from Richard, of the third generation; and the Cambridgeshire branch of the family 
sprung from John, in the eighth generation. Thomas Symonds, of the eleventh gene¬ 
ration, married it daughter of Mr. Tollcshunt, of Tolleshunt Darcy. Thomas, in tin* 
fourteenth descent, married the daughter of Robert Osbaldcston; and John, in the 
seventeenth descent, by the daughter of William Lording, had two sons, William of 

Croft, and Robert, who, marrying the daughter and heiress of-Congreve, of 

Stratton, in Staffordshire, settled in that county; the Symondses of Oxfordshire were 
his descendants. John Symonds, in the twentieth generation, was of Newport; and 
marrying Margaret, daughter of Thomas Maynard, Esq. had by her John, who, by 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Renbow of Shropshire, had Richard Symonds, a cursitor 
in chancery; who, in 1580, marrying Elizabeth, daughter of Robert l’lume, of Great 
Yeldham Ilall, had with her this inheritance.* On bis death, in Kill, he was suc¬ 
ceeded in this estate by his son Richard. He bad also four other sons: John, Thomas 
who died in 1(525 without issue, Samuel, and John, who occurs in the pedigree as the 
eldest son. 

Samuel, the third son, was a cursitor in chancery, and had the estate of Olivers in 
Toppeslield; be married Dorot hy, daughter of Thomas Harlakcndcu, id’Earl’s Colne, 
but disposing of his property, he left tins country, and settled, with his family, in 
New England. 

Edmund, the fourth sou, was also a cursitor in chancery; he married Anne, only 
daughter of Joshua Draper of Braintree, in whose right he bad an estate at Black 
Notley, where he died, in 1 (527. Of his three sons, Richard, the eldest, was a cur¬ 
sitor in chancery, and the collector of arms, epitaphs, and other antiquities belonging 
to the county of Essex, which form three folio volumes, and are,preserved in the 
Herald’s Office. In 1(513, lie was committed to prison, by Miles Corbet, for his 
loyalty to King Charles the First; but effecting his escape, he entered the royal army, 
commanded by Lord Bernard Stoiujrt, earl of Litchfield, and fought under him at the 
battles of Cropedy Bridge, LesUvithiel, at the second and third t efigagemenls at Naseby, 
and at the action which took place on the relief of Chester, where that noble lord was 
slain. lie was afterwards at Denbigh,.with .Sir William Vaughan, and in various 
other actions. 

Edward, the second son, was in nrjns for the king at the time of his death, which 
took place at Oxford, in 1(545. 

* In the Post Mortem Inquisition, he is said to have had Olivers, Dudmans, and Gouges in Toppeslield, 
and the manor of Nicholls in Shalford; but the Pool is not mentioned. 

3 v 
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John was the third son of the first Richard, and the next succeeding child was a 
daughter, named Anne. 

Richard, the fifth son, was of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn. 

1 le purchased the manor of Pantfield, which lie sometimes made the place of his resi¬ 
dence. On his death, in 1680, he was buried iu this church, with a monument, on 
which he is named Richard Fitz-Symonds. 

John, the eldest son of the first Richard, married Anne, daughter of Thomas Elyott, 
Esq. of Godaiming, in Surrey, by whom he had four sons: Richard, John, Samuel, 
Fitz-Symonds, and four daughters: Agnes, married to Thomas Bacon, merchant, of 
London; Elizabeth, married to Anthony Woolmer, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn; and Thoma- 
sine and Dorothy, twins; of these last, Thomasine was married to-Pepys, Esq. 

Richard, the eldest son of John Syinouds, was of Lincoln’s Inn, and fought under 
the Earl of Essex, in several engagements against the king. He was slain at Naseby, 
in 1615, fighting under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

John, the second son, on his father’s resignation, in 1641, became one of the cur- 
sitors in chancery. He was of Lincoln’s Inn, and forty years justice of the peace in 
his native county. He married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert. Quarles, 
knt. of Romford, who died in 1666, and was buried in this church. Jane, the daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Robert Burgoyne, of Sutton,* in Bedfordshire, was the second wife of John 
Symonds, but he had no children by either of them, and, on his death in 1693, at the 
age of seventy-four, he left this and his other estates to his nephew, John Pepys, Esq. 
whose heirs, in 1749, sold them to Peter Muilman, Esq.j- 

The handsome modern mansion of Spencer Farm was erected by the Viscountess 
Bateman, daughter of Charles Spencer, earl of Sunderland, and grand-daughter of the 
first duke of Marlborough. It was purchased, in 1783, by Gregory Lewis Way, se¬ 
cond son of Lewis Way, Esq. of Richmond, Surrey; and Denham Place, Buckingham¬ 
shire. The family came originally from the neighbourhood of the river W ay, in Dor¬ 
setshire.! 11 is uoyv.the scat of the Rev. Lewis W’ay, son of Mrs. Way, of Spain’s Hall. 

Lovingtons, now a farm, was formerly the residence of Sir Geofrey Amherst, 
governor of Quebec. Other estates occupied as farms are Stonebridge, Brookfarm, 
and Man’s Cross! 


It was an ancestor of this gentleman, to whom John of Gaunt granted the estate whieli the family 
possesses at the present time, by the following remarkable deed : 


“ I, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and do grant. 
To Roger Burgoyne, 


And the heiis of his loin. 
All Sutton and Rotten, 
JHntil the world’s rotten.” 


+ Arms of Symonds: Azure, a chevron engrailed between three trefoil! slipped, or. Crest: A boar's 
head rouped argent, armed or, bristled sable, within a mural crown, or and azure. Motto*. “ Moriedo vivo. 
I die to live.” 

I Arms of Way: Three mullets gules, hauriant, on a field azure. 
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The church is a handsome building of stone, dedicated to St. Andrew, and believed 
to have been erected by the united contributions of the neighbouring gentry, whose 
numerous coats of arms were formerly exhibited on the rood screen, where some of 
them are yet visible, particularly that of the De Veres. There is a nave, south aisle, 
and chancel, with a small chapel on the south side, belonging to the Pool, and used as 
a cemetery by the Symonds and other families. At the west end is a stately tower, 
containing six bells. A handsome altar-piece, a window, embellished with painted 
glass, and ornaments about the pulpit, were the gift of Peter Muilman, Es»j. 

In the south chancel, or chapel, there is a small mural monument, with an inscription 
to tin; memory of Richaril Fit/.-Syinonds, who died on the 2(ith of September, 1(580, 
aged eighty-tliree. 

Opposite to this, there is a much larger monument, of black marble, with numerous 
elegant alabaster ornaments; it is supported on trusses, and bears the folio wing- 
inscription:— 


“ Hie in pace quiescit, non nisi novissimA. tubfi 
evocandus, Johannes Syinomls, tie Yeldlmm Magna, 
in coniit [situ] Essexuc, Armigcr. In hospitio Lin- 
colniensi legibus iiupcnsd studuit, sed pace magis, 
eujus per quadraginta fere annos enstos erat vigilan- 
tis.-iimis: Juris imprimis, sed et acqni simul, con- 
sultisMiuus; id etiim unit'd curavit, ut lites extin- 
gueret, iiupeiisis et simultate seuesoetitos; unde 
ubique habitus est paiijierum patronus et asylum. 
Spcctaeuluui erat erga Deuiii pietatis, [ 

J, erga egenos liberalitatis. Dims 
excepit uxorcs, utraiiique icquo et singulari coluit 
affectu: primam Domini Hob [erti] Quarles filiam, 
de Hoinford, in comit [atu] Esscxim, militis; se- 
cinidain Domini Hogeri Burgoyne, do Sutton, in 
agio lied ford [ien.si], militis et bar [onetti] filiam. 
Memoria justi non peribit in icternym. Obiit Feb. 
xxix. anno salutis, 1G92. AStatis suce 71.” 


“ Here rests in peace, to be awakened only by the 
last, trumpet, John .Symonds, of Ur cat Yeldhani, in 
the county of Essex, Esquire, hi Lincoln's inn be 
studied the laws diligently, but peace still more; 
having been, for nearly forty years, a most watchful 
magistrate [justice of peace] : administering the 
law strictly, but always with equity, for he applied 
himself to it solely in order to put an end to litiga¬ 
tions protracted by expenses aud malignity; on 
which account lie was every where looked upon as 
the patron and refuge of the poor. He was a pat¬ 
tern of piety towards God, [of fidelity towards bis 
friend], and of liberality towards the indigent. He 
married two wives, to each of whom lie evinced a 
constant and remarkable affection: the first was 
the daughter of Sir Robert Quarles, of Romford, in 
the county of Essex, Iwiglit; the other, the daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Robert Hurgoyne. Af*Sntton, in the count) 
of Bedford, knight and baronet. The righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance. [LUeralty % 
'Die memory of the just shall not perish for mer.J 
He died Feb. 29, in the year of salvation IC9*2, in 
the seventy-fourth year bf his age.” 


A pediment above this inscription bears the family arms, and supports an urn, with 
figures of angels and various other appropriate ornaments. 

A small tablet on the east wall hears the following inscription:— 

m 

“ Here lieth the body of Mrs. Susannah Mungoyne, widow, one of the daughters 
of Dr. Batswick, and wife to Dr. Burgoyne. She departed this life the ‘ 20 th «f 
Januarie, 1685, being about forty-five years of age. ller life was much desired by 
all that knew r her, and her death greatly lamented.” 
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CittU' 
Yehl hum. 


The word Jehovah, encircled with rays of light, appears on a plate of brass, in a 
recess, in the wall, and beneath, on the left-hand side, are the effigies of a man, 
with that of a woman on his right; between them there is a table, charged on either 
side with the figures of five boys and a girl; underneath are the arms of the Symonds 
family. There is neither inscription nor date, however, to inform posterity to whom 
these memorials belong. The costume bespeaks great antiquity. 

Among the inscriptions on brass, inserted into flag-stones in the chapel, are the 
following:— 

“ Mary, (lie late wife nf Samuel Weely, and daughter of William Quarles, 1Csi[. 
was here interred the viii. of Sept. IG’J2.'’ 

On another: 

“ Kli/abcth, daughter of Sir Robert Quarles, kilt, and late wife of John Symonds, 

Kstj. died December 15, 1000, anti lieth here interred.*’ 

And on a third: 

“ Orlando Kitz-Symonds, Ks<|. died Kelt. 20, l(!!ll,aiid is here reposed.” 

On an elegant monument is the following inscription:— 

11 Here interred are the remains of the dowager lady viseonntess Iiatemail, who 
was daughter to Charles, earl of Sunderland, and grand-daughter to John, duke of 
Marlborough. She died, February the 1‘Jtli, in the year 170(1.” 

A house near the church, which was anciently appropriated to the hospitable pur¬ 
pose of preparing a dinner for poor people on the day of their,marriage, has since 
linen converted into a school-room, and endowed, by John Symonds, Esq. with an 
estate r;tiled Kettles, in Halstead. The master is required to teach reading, writing, 
and accounts, to a certain number of poor- children of this parish. Mr. Symonds also 
Imilt six almshouses for the residence of as many poor aged men and women, who are 
maintained at the expense of live parish. 

The sum of three .shillings, yearly, is paid to the churchwardens, at Easter, lor the 
relief of the poor, out of a piece of land called Cracknels.* And provision is still made 
for a sufficient quantity of pease-straw for the winter season, and rushes for the summer, 
to be strewed in the seats of file cliurdi, according to a now obsolete practice. 

'l'lie number of inhabitants in this parish, in 1H21, was five'hundred and fifty-two; 
in 1831, they had increased to six hundred and seventy-three. 

LITTLE, or UPPEll YELDIIAM. 

From the last, described parish, this of Little Yeldham, yvliicb is bounded cm the 
north by Tilbury and Walter Belchurnp, and on the south by Castle Hcdiughain, 
extends eastward to Gcstinglhorp; the village is fifty-three miles from Loudon, in a 
retired situation: it is imperfectly supplied with water, being at a considerable distance 
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from the river, or from any running stream. Some historians are of opinion that this 
parish was separated from Great Ycldham soon after the Conquest; hut, 'as it is men¬ 
tioned in the survey of Domesday, its a hercwiek or hamlet to Clare, and held under 
the Earl of Boulogne, it may reasonably be doubted whether it ever did form a part 
of the larger parish of the same name. 

In 1090, a church in Gelham is stated to have been granted, by Gilbert de Clare, 
to the collegiate-church of St. John the Baptist, of that parish;* but the first, instance, 
in records, of the appellation of l’arva Gelham, (Little Ycldham,) is in 1371, tin? forty- 
fifth of Edward the Third.-)- In the thirty-fourth of the same king, we find only the 
general name of Geldham. 

Ovcrhall, the capital manor of this parish, appears to have been in possession of the 
Vere family from the time of Henry the Second, and is mentioned as two knights’ fees 
and a quarter, which Alberic de Vere, the second carl of Oxford, held of the honour 
of Boulogne, in that king’s reign. In King John’s reign, Robert, the third earl, paid 
£10 into the exchequer, for the farm of Geldham; and for this manor, Hugh, his son, 
the fourth earl, paid the same fee. 

In 1336, it is stated in the record that King Edward the Third released the fee 
farm to John, the seventh earl, in lieu of twenty marks yearly rent, which he was 
accustomed to receive out of the exchequer, for the third penny of the county of 
Oxford; and it was then holden in capite, as parcel of the earldom. 

In 1584, this manor, with the advowson of the church, was sold, by Edward tin* 
seventeenth earl,f to John Mabbe, or Webbe, from whom it passed, in 1592, to 
Lewis l’rowde and Edward Smith; and, in 1591, to William Drywood. 

Elizabeth Bcdwell, widow, held this estate, in 159(5, till her death in 1608; Anne 
was her daughter and heiress. 

The next possessors of this manor were William Dod, and Elizabeth, his wile, in 
1608; and Richard Dod, of London, in right of Anne, his wife, kept a court-baron 
here in 1609, and was here in 1617. He had the estate for life., .vjliieh, on his death, 
went to William Bedwell,* and his heirs; in 1617, it had descended to his three 

daughters; Catharine, the wife of- Vcsey; Anne, wife of—— Lushington; aud # 

Margaret, wife of John Clark, minister of St. llotolph’s, Bishopsgate, in London; the 
issue of these last werjs John Chirk, bred a merchant, who diqd’unmarried; and Sarah, 
married to Waldegrave Siday, Esq. of Alphamstone, who had by her Waldegrave, 
and John, fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he die.d in 1712. The 

* Monastic. Anglic, vol. i. |>. 100H. , 

t In an extent, forty-nintlnof Henry tlie 'fiord, of lands taken into the king’s hands, “ maner de Uel- 
ham parva” is mentioned, and “ terr’ et tcncni,” in Maifna Gelham, doin’ Iluiiifr. de Ifohnn. 

{ In thebook of Alienations, p. 113, it is styled the manor of (telliam, alias Geldham, alias Over Veld- 
hum, alius Upper Ycldham, alius Over Ycldham Hall, alias Little Ycldham manor. 
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book ll. father died young; for Sarah, his widow, her son Waldcgrave, and John Clarke, her 
_ ^ j, j COIll q j ier( , j u ] (j(i 4 ; an ,i the widow continued to hold the estate till her 

son came of age, in 1683.* He died in 1696, leaving, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
John Mordcn, of Bradley, in Suffolk, Anne, Sarah; aud a posthumous son, named 
Waldcgrave, who died in infancy. The two daughters, co-heiresses, in 1749, sold 
the estate to Peter Muihnan, Esq. 

Ahcrtou manor, anil Michaelstow, in Ramsey, were anciently liolden of this manor, 
(imiilim-i. An estate, bearing the name of Goddings, wjis formerly reckoned a manor; in old 
writings, it is sometimes stated to be a knight’s fee, and, at other times, said to be only 
a quarter of a fee. The house has been destroyed, but a wood in this parish yet bears 
the name of Goddings. The ancient family of Goodinge were in possession of this 
estate in the reign of Richard the Second and Henry the Fourth; in the sixteenth 
century, it had become the property of a person named Fryer, or Frere, of Clare, 
from whom it passed to Richard Eden, of Great Coruard, who, in 1578, conveyed it 
to Richard Unwin, of Steeple Hampstead; who, in 1621, sold it to Roger Ilarlaken- 
den; from whose family it passed to Thomas Crack rodi, of the ancient family of that 
name, in Toppesfield; and afterwards became the property of the ltuggles family.f 

An estate in this parish, called Sewales, was placed in the custody of Robert Sewale, 
of Coggeshall,:): by John, earl of Oxford, in 1534, during the minority of William, 
son and heir of John llcyner; aud the name given on this occasion has been retained 
to the present time. 

Chui'ch. The church is a small plain building, with no separation from tjie chancel. It is 
indebted, for a handsome set of plate, to the munificence of Peter Muilman, Esq. 
The same gentleman planted the fir trees which surround the church-yard. 

This church, ( which originally belonged to Richard l'itz-Gislebert, was given, by 
his son Gilbert, do Clare, to the priory of that place,§ which was afterwards converted 
into a college at Stoke; and the. advowson remained in the gift of that house till the 
general dissolution, of^nonnst cries, when it passed to the crown, where it has remained 
to the present time. 

Charity. _ In 1555, Mr. John Cook, of Belehamp Otten, left an annuity of 2». to the poor of 
this parish, Is. to he paid fourteen days'before Michaelmas, the other at Lady Day. 

This parish, in 1821J contained two hundred and eighty-sev6n, and, in 1831, three 

hundred and seventy-four inhabitants. 

« 

, * The ividmv of WaldeRrave Siday was married to a second husband, Thomas Chrochcrodc, of Staffords, 
in this parish, and had by him Thomas, John, William, Sar^lu. 

+ The modern mansion-house of this estate, named the Red Mouse, is'about a mile south from the 
church. 

I Fend. mil. at Castrum de Ilenglmm spectan. fol. 14. 

§ Monastic. Am;lir. vol. i. p. 1006. 
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GESTINGTHORP. 

A small rivulet separates this parish from Belchamp Walter northward, and it ex¬ 
tends southward to Wickham St. Paul’s; on the east it is bounded by Rulmer and 
Middleton, and on the west by Little Yeldham. The soil is generally stiff and heavy, 
but a vein of sandy loam occurs, which is in a high degree productive. Some hops 
are grown here.' The name in records is variously written, Gedliugthorp, Gest-ing- 
horp, Gestnynthorp, Gestmynthorpe, Ghestingetorp, and, in Domesday, Glestinge- 
thorp. Some writers have supposed this name to be from the Saxon ^epc, a stranger, 
or guest; in^, a meadow or pasture; and foppe, a village; but this etymology is 
doubtful. The village is four miles from Sudbury, and fifty from London. There 
are four manors in this parish. 

Overhall, or Upperhall, with Gardiners, or Gernons, occupies the highest part, as 
the name indicates. This, which is properly the capital manor, is appended to the 
manor of Ode well, from which it continued distinct till the reign of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, though neither of them bore their present names. The mansion of Overhall, 
situated near the church,* * * § is a good substantial building, much improved by the family 
of the present possessor of the estate, Edward Walker, Esq. 

Algar, earl of Mercia, was the owner of this lordship in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor; and, at the time of the general survey, it had passed into the possession of 
Otto Aurifaber, or “ the Goldsmith.”f 

Otto was succeeded by his son William; whose son, Otto Fitz-William, was sheriff 
of Essex and Hertfordshire, from the year 1183 to 11914 William Fitz-Otlio held 
these possessions, and also farmed lands in Gosfield of the earl of Gloueest<*r. His 
heir was Thomas Fitz-Otho, who was engraver of the dies for the king’s iniut,§ and 
died in 1274, possessed of this manor, and the advowson of the church. He married 
Beatrix, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of William dp Beauchamp, baron of 
Bedford: by this lady,|| besides his son Otho, who died in 1282, without, offspring, he 
had three daughters, Joanna, Maud, and Beatrix: Joanna and Beatrix died unmarried. 
Maud, marrying Sir John Botetourt, brought him this and other estaics.lf They had 

* In the windows of the old honse.tliere were several escutcheons, ronViiuing the arms of Sparrow, 
Deane, Tindal, Wynrh, Bnrgoin, 4c. 

+ He held the manor of Kinehiiigfield of the king, and had also possessions in Colchester: his posterity 
communicated their surname to the parish of Bclehamp Otten. 

t MS. list of sheriffs. 

§ Sculptor Cuneorum. 

|| After his death, she was married to her second husband, William de Montchensy, of Edward’s Town, 
in Suffolk. 

* H Namely, the manors of Gosfield, Helehamps Otten and Walter, Ovington, and one hundred and four 
acres of land in Belchamp Otten.— Jiu/nit. 18/A Edward the Second, 
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in<)K II. f our sons; 'Jl’hoinus, John, Otho, ami Robert: and a daughter married to William 
Latimer. Sir John died in 1324, or 1325, holding jointly, with his wife Maud, 
during their lives, this manor and other estates, of the gift of Hugh Pierpoint, as a 
trustee, by whom they were settled on John, the second son, and his heirs. John* 
succeeded his father in the Essex estates, and, on this occasion, the name of Overhall 
first occurs in the Inquisitions. He died in 1339, leaving a son and heir, John, who 
married Joan, daughter and co-heiress of John Gcrnon, of this county, whose ances¬ 
tors were barons of Hi uusted Montfichet. By this lady he had an only daughter, 
Joan, a very rich heiress, who was married to Sir Robert Swinbomo, of Little 
Ilorksley, on whose death, in 1391, she came and resided at Overhall. They had five 
sons, who died unmarried, and two daughters, Alice and Margery; of whom the latter 
was married to Nicholas Reiners, of Atnberden Hall, and Codliam Ilall, ill Finch- 
inglield. 

Alice, the eldest daughter, was married to John Ilelion, Esq. of Bumpstcad-He- 
lion, and bore him Elizabeth, married to John Warner, Esq. of Bois Hall, in Hal¬ 
stead. They had also a son, John Ilelion, Esq. who died in 145(1; he had by his 
wife Editlm, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas ltolfe, Esq. of Gosfield, Philippa 
and Isabel. The former was married to Sir Thomas Montgomery, of Faulkhourn 
Hall, luit Imre him no children; Isabel, to Humphrey Tyrrel, Esq. of Little Warley, 
to whom she Imre an only daughter, Anne, who, on the death of Sir William Fin- 
derm 1 , grandson of Margery Swinlmrn and her husband Nicholas Berners, in 1515, 
and, on the death also of Thomas Finderne, their grandson, camo to the inheritance 
of this estate; which, with other possessions, she, by marriage, conveyed to Sir Roger 
Wentworth, of Codliam Ilall, descended from a younger branch of the Wentworths 
of Nettlesled,*in SutVolk. On her death, in 1531, her son, John, became her heir, 
lie was afterwards knighted; and, dying in lolG, was buried, with his lady,f in the 
chancel of Gosfield chuttch. 

Anne, their only daughter and heiress, was, at the time of their decease, the widow 
of Henry Fit/.-Alan, lord Maltravers. Sir Hugh Rich was her first husband; her 
1 third was William Deane, Esq. of Dynes Ilall, in Great Maplcstead; but having no 
children by any of the,m, her‘estates, on her death in 1580, descended to John, the 
eldest son of her uncle, Henry Wentworth, who died,' in 1588, possessed of this and 
otjier capital estates, particularly Gosfield Hall. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Christopher St. Lawrence, baron of liowthj in Ireland,J by whom he hail John, his 
eldest son and successor; who, marrying Cecily, daughter of Edward, and sister and 

* Afterwards ku'nditcd. 

+ At the time of his death, he held, among other great estates, the manor of Gcrnon of the queen, as 
ot her Diitehy of Lancaster .—Inquisition it Elizabeth. 

| No account is found of his second wife. 
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the Danes that were in it were all put to the sword, with the exception of a very few, 
who escaped ofcr the walls, and fled into East Anglia. Edward is supposed to have 
repeopled the desolated town by a colony of West Saxons, and in the November of 
the following year, as we learn from the Saxon chronicle, he repaired or rebuilt the 
walls.* In 975, according to the Colchester chronicle, “ The castle of Colchester, 
with seventeen or eighteen castles more, was almost destroyed." In 1071, the same 
document records that the town was burnt by a party of Danes, and was after* 
wards given by King William to Eudo Dapifer.-j- ‘ 

Many of the towns and burghs, in the Saxon times, were demesnes of the king, or 
of some other territorial lord. The major part of Colchester was in the crown in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and consequently in that of William: whether he 
gave it in custody to Eudo, or, as has been conjectured, from his possessing a court 
(curia) in the town, to Hamo Dapifer, cannot be ascertained. It is known that 
Eudo afterwards was in possession of this town. 

The general state of the town in the time of the Conqueror best appears from 
Domesday-book, the substance of which, so far as relates to this place, is as follows: 
—The Bishop (i. e. of London) had in Colchester, fourteen houses, and four acres, 
paying no rent but scot, unless to the Bishop. Hugh held of the Bishop, two hides, 
and an acre. There had been always (i. e. pertaining to the bishop) two carucates 
in demesne, one plough-land for the tenants, two villains, eleven bordars, one 
servant, and six acres and a half of meadow: at the time of the Survey, one mill, 
formerly worth forty shillings, but then fifty. The number of the king's burgesses 
who paid fee-ferm rent was two hundred and seventy-six, who had three hundred 
and fifty.five houses, and one thousand two hundred and ninety-six acres of land, 
besides fifty-one acres of meadow. Hamo Dapifer had one house and a court 
or hall, one hide of land, and fifteen burgesses, holden by his predecessor, Thurbern, 
in King Edward’s time; all which then paid rent, except the hall: the burgesses still 
paid so much per Ueqd, but nothing for their arable land, or the hide they held 
of Hamo: in the hide there was 1 one carucate, or plough laqd, in King Edward’s time, 
but, at the time of this survey, none. Hamo also had six acres of meadow. Man- 
sune, two houses and’four acres r . Goda, one house. Eudo Dapifer had five houses 
and forty acres of land, which the burgesses held in King Edward’s time, and paid all 
the rent, usually paid by burgesses, but, at the time of the Survey, they paid only by 
poll. . All this, with the fourth part of St. Peter’s church, (which belonged to Eudo) 

*■» i jebet pa buph. -j geetmeopa’ee p*j» tyoteji to bpoeen par* Sax Chron. p. 109. 

f “ 1071. The city of Colchester burnt by the panes, they hiring first ravished the cityiens’ wifes, Wm. 
the Conqueror gave Colchester to Eudo his cup-bearer.” This is foken from a MS. volume, written, as 
appears from one portion of its contents, by Edmund Hickeringill, rector of All Saints, in Colchester, which 
contains a transcript of this chronicle (in English), with some additions (ram Speed, and is brought down to 
the year 1741, in the same hand, though Morant fixes Hickeringill’t death in 1708. 
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paid thirty shilling*. 1 Hugh de Montfort, one house, which his predecessor, Godric, chap. 
held in King Edward’s time. Roger Pictaviensis, one house, which his predecessor, 1U ‘ 
Alflet, held in King Edward’s time. Earl Eustace, twelve houses, besides one which 
Engelric had seized. They were worth twelve shillings. William, the bishop’s 
nephew, two houses which Turchil held. Otto, the goldsmith, three houses, lying 
at Esceldeforde, which the Countess Alueva held. This was part of the queen’s land. 

The abbot of Westminster, four houses, which Earl Harold held, at Ferigens. 

Goisfrid de Ma^naville, two houses, which Geny at Erlige held in King Edward’s 
time. Sueno, one house, which Goda held at Elmestade in King Edward’s time. 

William de Wateville, one house of his own name, which Robert Wimarc held 
in King Edward’s time. Turstin Wiscard, three houses of John Fitz-Waleram, and 
half a hide of land, which two burgesses held in King Edward’s time. Ranulf 
Piperell, five houses, which Ailmar at Terlingejheld in the time of King Edward; 
one of them was without the walls. Radulf Baignart, one house, which Ailmar Melc at 
Tollensum held in King Edward’s time. The abbess of Berchingis, three houses. 

Alberic de Ver, two houses and three acres of land, which Ulwine, his predecessor, 
held in King Edward’s time. The king’s demesnes in Colchester: one hundred and 
two acres of land, of which ten were meadow, and wherein were ten bordars, besides 
two hundred and forty acres, between pasture and heath. All this was let to ferm by 
tiie king. In common among the burgesses, eighty acres of land, anti eight perches 
round the wall; of all which the burgesses had sixty shillings a year, for the king’s 
service, if need were, if not, to be divided in common. And the custom was, for the 
king’s burgesses to pay yearly, fifteen days after Easter, two marks of silver, which 
belonged to the king’s ferm. Likewise 6 d. a year out of each house, tq be paid 
whether the king had soldiers, or undertook an expedition; for whiclf sixpences, the 
whole city paid, in King Edward’s time, 151. 5s. 3tJ. a year. Moreover the burgesses 
of Colchester, and of Meldune, paid 20/. for the privilege of coining money, which 
was settled by Waleram. And they appealed to the king/thqj; lj,e had remitted them , 

10/. And Walchelin, the bishop’s tenant, demanded of them 40/. The church of 
St. Peter was held, in the time of King Edward, by two priests, for a small quit-r4nt, 
of which, Robert Fitzralph, of *Hatinge% claimed three parts, and Eudo Dapifer 
the fourth. 

In the time of the second William, Colchester was relieved from muclj of the 
tyrannous and oppressive treatment of the preceding reign, by being committed to 
the government of Eudo Dapifer ;* this appointment was at their own special request, 

* Dapifer is defined by Spellman as being “ summus qfficialis cum in aulis principum, turn in privatorum 
hoapitiis,” the dhicf official, either in‘the household of princes or of private people. The name marks more 
particularly the original nature of the office, “ utpote quod in ferendit dapibut exhibetur," that of serving at 
table. The name is not found in writers of the age of Charlemagne; but in his household there was one Audul- 
fus, or Odulfus, a man of great power, who was sent to subdue the people of Ajmorica or Bretagne, in “St»: lie 
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and they were not deceived in their expectation of kinder treatment from him than 
they had hitherto experienced from their Norman lords. 

In “ 1076,” it is stated in the Colchester Chronicle, “Eudo built the castle of 
Colchester upon the foundation of Coell’s palace, and repaired the chaple which 
St. Helena had built, and dedicated it to St. John, upon St Katherine’s day, in 
honour of St. Katherine and St Helena, by Roger, bishop of London; William, 
abbot of St John's, being present. W. Rufus took Colchester with the castle into 
his possession.” * 

Henry I. granted letters patent to the tenants of his manor of Colchester: they 
were preserved among the town records till the time of Elizabeth, but they have sine* 
disappeared. 

In the reign of Stephen, and in the earlier part of that of Henry ! I. the town 
was let in ferm to the sheriff of Esdex and Hertfordshire; but befo ,• the close of the 
latter reign, the custom of letting in lee-ferm to the men or burgekses of the resrective 
towns was introduced, and Colchester, in 32d and 33d of Henry II., ,v as thus let to 
the burgesses at a yearly fee-farm of 4 21,, in those days a very considerable sum. 
Out of this practice arose the property of the burgesses in the manor of the corpora¬ 
tion^ In the twenty-ninth year of King Henry II., the town of Colchester was 
amerced before justices errant for an escape. They were amerced secundum facili¬ 
tates, that is, each of the chief townsmen, at a certain sum of money, the poorer sort 
in gross or altogether. J In the beginning of this reign, the burgesses were also in 
possession of Kirigs-wood Heath, but, for reasons not particularly mentioned. Henry 
afterwards took it into his own hands again. Henry II. after the death of Eudo, gave 
the castlg of Colchester in charge to Hubert de St. Clair, who, attending Henry at 
the siege of Bridgenorth, and perceiving an arrow aimed at the monarch, stepped 
before him and received it in his own breast, thus saving the life of his sovereign by 
the sacrifice of his own. The possessions of Hubert came to his only daughter, who 
was given in marriage , t by* the king, to William de Lanvallei. William de Lanvallei 
was made governor of Colchester castle in place of Hubert v and he founded, near the 
prihcipal gate, a convent for crouched friars, of the order of St. Augustine. 


is called in the Annales Fuldenses, “ Caroli Stneichallui';” but by A*imoniua, “ Regia merum praperitui," (lib. iv. 
c. 76,) and by Reginus, “ Princeps Coquorum Seneschallushnspitii was synonymous with dapifer. The name of 
dapifer was given to various offices of the household; and among them were included even the common waiters 
at table, ‘^famulos omnes qui mensam domini sui observabant, nobisque liodic terviiig-men appellantur.” The 
name was sometimes used synonymously with comes, senesclfallus, and even with justitarium. One duty of the 
dapifer, according to Spellman, was to carry the banner before his master, vexillum domini sui gestare. 

• From a copy of the original deed of gift in a ®S. register of .the monastery of John the Baptist at Col¬ 
chester, preserved among the Harl. MSS. Cod. 812,Hre learn that the k(ng gave—“ Eudoni Dapifero men,"— 
" civitatem de Colcestr et turrim et castellum et ornes ejusdem civitatis flrmitates,” &c. 

f In the reign of Henry II. Colchester was a royal possession, as we find from the Mag. Rot. 17 Henry II. 
Rot. 8. a Ricardus''de Luci reddit compotum de xl l. B1 [ancorum], de flrma de Colcestra. 

\ Madox, Hist, of Excheq. pi 887. 
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It is to about this period that die earliest records now left extend, which give us 
any information of privileges granted to, or churned by, the people* of Colchester. 
Under Henry die First, and Henry the Second, they had contuetudines aqua et ripee 
ex utraque parte, the customs of the water, and of the banks on either side. In 
the reign of the latter monarch, their market and customs were confirmed by the 
lustices itinerant, on the oath of the burgesses. In the first year of the reign 
of Richasd the First, the manor was resumed by the town, and was restored the 
•<une year, when the first charter was granted them, which bears date December 6, 
A. v. Il39. I. chief provisions in favour of the burgesses were, that they should 
have liberty u> choose bailifts from among themselves, and a justice to hold pleas of 
the crown, anu not be required to plead any matter without the walls of their burgh. 
They i.ould be f ~ee from scot and lot, danegeld, murdrum, and be amerced only for 
their v re; and exempt from toll, lastage, passage, pontage, and all other customs 
and duties, ar. all times, and in all places.* None of the royal or any other family 
should be lodged, by force, or by the marshal’s appointment, within the walls of the 
burgh. j\o forester should have power to molest any man within the liberty; but all 
the burgesses should be free to hunt within the liberty, the fox, the hare, and the 
polecat. The burgesses should have their fishery from the north bridge as far as 
Westnesse; and the customs of the water and banks on both sides, to enable them to 
pay their fee-farm, as they enjoyed them in former reigns. The market should not 
be hindc'wl by any other market, but it and the customs should remain as they had 
ocen coniiii .cd before the justices itinerant of Henry the Second. 

liui.ng c*. "lotions of the reign of John, in 1215, Saher de Quincy, earl of 
Winchestt., m» an a. my of foreigners, entered the kingdom, and laid siege to Col¬ 
chester ensue, out on iearing t'-*at the bari .if a? London were hastening to its relief, 
he retire *o Ft. F.dmund's Bury. He, ho'-vvr, or some other of his party, soon 
afterwards, gained pos «* 4 >ion of the town, andived it, and placed a garrison in the 
castle; bo* the kin , after a lew days s 0 e. it. In thp a <jiear following, at the 

commence rue iu tf ie raigr _f Henry the Third, Lewis, son of Philip the Second, 
invited by the Uuro.-j, entereu England, and, among other places, made himself 
master of Colchester • but it wa" recovered #n the submission of*the barons to die new 
king, who granted to the burgerof Colchester, in addition to their former charter, 
that they and their heirs, for ever, should have the return of all writs in matters con¬ 
cerning the liberty of the town. 

* Murdrum was a fine imposed upon a place wherein a^murder had been committed; or for not producing 
the murderer, if he had fied thither. Weefe, a fine laid won the murderer himself; and it must mean, that if 
a burgess had committed murder, he should be indicted for it only at a hundred or other court within the 
burgh, and be amerced the usual sum of 100 shillings. Lastage, a compensation for liberty to bring goods to 
fairs and markets, or to carry them where the owner thought proper. Passage, money ptij for passing to and 
fro of persons and goods, in common shares, landing-places, 8cc. Pontage, toll for passing over bridges, with 
hoiaes, carriages, &c. or under them, in boats or other vessels.. 
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Under Edward the First, large sums were obtained from the town to assist in 
meeting the expenses of his warlike government. The records, preserving the parti¬ 
culars of these various assessments, are yet extant; and we learn from them that 
fifteenths were levied upon the town and liberties in the first, eighth, and twenty-ninth; 
a tallage to which Colehester contributed 64/. 18c. lOd. in the fourth, and a seventh 
in the twenty-fourth years of this reign.* 

The whole number of persons assessed in the town and liberties was three hundred 
and ninety, and the sum collected amounted to 24/. 12c. 7d. Othef assessments of 
the same kind were made in the sixth and thirteenth years of the reign of Edward the 
Second, who granted the burgesses an exemption for ever from murage, picage, 
paage,f and all other impositions upor; their goods and merchandise, throughout his 
dominions. Colchester, in 1347, furnished five ships towards the fleet with which 
Edward the Third blockaded Calais*; and, after the battle of Cressy, this monarch 
committed some of his prisoners to the custody of the bailiffs, as appears by his letter 
which is preserved among the town records. 

In the reign of the third Edward, Lionel de Brandenham, a powerful and 
avaricious man, who was lord of the manor of Lagonhoo, attempted to infringe upon 
the exclusive privilege of the town to the fishery of the Colne, by enclosing and 
appropriating to himself some part of the river. By the adjudgment of commis¬ 
sioners appointed to inquire into this affair, the enclosures were ordered to be broken 
down; but Braridenham, enraged at his defeat, determined to wreak his vengeance 
on the town, to which he laid siege for a quarter of a year, with the intent to bum 
it, holding in his service several robbers and such reckless persons, by whose means 
he drowned several people in the Colne. In the end, however, this turbulent baron 
was compelled'to sue for pardon, and the full rights of the townsmen were restored. 

• The roll particular!ring the assessment of the fifteenth in the 29th Edward I. is the most minute and 
curious: among other instances the following maybe particularised:—“Roger the Dyer had, on Michaclmas- 
day last, in his treasury oj«cupboard, 1 silver buckle, price 184.—l cup of mazer, (maple) pr. 184. In his 
chamber, 2 gowns, pr. 20*.—2 beds, pr. half a mark—1 napkin and 1 towel, pr. 2*. In his house, 1 ewer 
witlj a bason, pr. 144.—1 andiron, pr. 84. In his kitchen, 1 brass pot, pi. 204.—I brass skillet, pr. 64.— 
1 brass pipkin, 84.—1 trivet, pr. 44. In his brew-house, 1 quarter of oats, pr. it, —woad-ashes, pr. half a 
mark—1 great vat for dyin&, pr. 2*. 64. Item, 1 cqjpr, pr. 5*.—,1 calf, pr. it. —2 pigs, pr. it. : each 124.— 

1 sow, pr. 154.—billet-wood, and faggots,*for firing, pr. 1 mark.—|um, 71*. 54.: fifteenth of which, 4*. 94. qa. 

“ William the Miller had, the day aforesaid, in ready money, 1 mark of silver. In his cup-board, a silver 

buckle, pi 94.—1 ring, pr. 124. In his granary, 1 quarter of wheat, pr. 4*.—1 quarter of barley, pr. 8*,— 

2 quarters of oats malted, pr. 4*.: each quarter 2*.—2 hogs, ( price 10*.: each 6*.—2 pigs, pr. 8*.: each 184.— 
1 pound of wool, pr. 3*. &c. See. 

'< The Abbot of St. John’s had, the day aforesaid^at Greensted, 8 quarters of rye, pr. 94*.: at St. a quarter. 
Item, 4 stallions, pr. 24*.: each 6*.—4 oxen, pr. 40*.: each 10*.—24 sheep, 24*.: each 124., Sec. 

“ No degree of poverty exempted the subject from his share. John Fitz-elias, weaver, bad, the day afore¬ 
said, 1 old coat, pr. 2*.—1 lamb, pr. 64.—Sum, 2*. 64.: fifteenth of which 24." 

f Murage was aduty on carts and horses which passed through a town, for the repair of the walls. Pieagt 
was money paid for breaking up the ground for erecting booths, stalls, Ste. Paagt is believed to be the same 
as pottage, mentioned before. 
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• la the twenty-second year of king Richard the Second, the men of Colchester were CHAP. 

charged by the Bummonae of the Exchequer, with A&l. for the fermd of their town. - — 

The barons of the Exchequer awarded a writ of scire facias to the sheriff of Essex, to 

warn them (quod preemunianiur jprcedicti homines), to show cause why they should 
not be. charged to the king every year with the entire sum of 4 21. for the ferine of their 
town. On this, the sheriff returned answer, that he had warned Thomas Godeston, 

Thomas Fraunceys, John Seburgh, and John Dyere, merchant, men of the town of 
Colchester, to appear before the barons of Westminster, in the quinzieme of St. 

Hilary, to show cause, and to do as the said writ required. At that time these men 
appeared by their attorney, and said they were not yet fully instructed to answer 
touching the premises, and prayed a further day. A day being given them, they 
appeared at the quinzieme of Easter, by their attorney, and were further adjourned to 
the quinzieme of St. Michael, before which day, king Richard the Second ceased 
to rule. A fresh writ was issued for them to appear on the morrow of the close 
of Easter, in the first year of Henry the Fourth; and the sheriff warned John 
Seburgh, John Forde, Thomas Fraunceys, Henry Bosse, and Michael Aubrey, who 
appeared by their attorney, and said they were not yet informed what to plead. The 
court gave them day from term to term. At length they brought into court a 
dose writ of the great seal, directed to the treasurer and barons of the Exchequer, 
reciting the case of the said townsmen, and commanding the barons‘to make them 
allowance of the said 71., so that they be discharged for ever. “ Hereupon the court 
doth adjudge, that the said men of Colchester have full allowance of the said 71., as 
well for the time past, as for the time to come, and that they, the said men, and their 
successors, bp discharged and acquitted thereof.”* 

The charters of the town were confirmed and renewed by Edward* the Third, by charter of 
Richard the Third, and by the fourth and fifth Henries; and the latter made and 
added several privileges, chiefly relating to the pleas, of which the bailiffs, burgesses, • 
and commonalty, should have cognizance, f Henry the Sixth .Confirmed the former ji cnry vi. 
privileges, and also granted some additional ones, settling the extent of the liberty, 

&c. of the town, and granting that it should not be lawful for the steward, or marshal, 
or clerk of the king’s household,* or his admiral, tq enter the town, or its liberty, 

&c.; and that the bailiffs should have full power and authority to inquire of all 

• Madox, Firms Burghi, p. 143, &c. • 

f The initial letter of the charter of Henry {he Fifth, granted to die burgesses of Colchester in 1413, 
represents St‘Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, sitting upon a throne: her dress is blue, her 
girdle black, ornamented with gold studs, and edged wi^t pearl. Upon her head is a crown of gold, and a 
sceptre in her right handj her left is placed upon her brqut, as expressive of religious awe and-humility. A 
label encircles her, upon which is the following inscription: 

ScB. Elena nata fuit in Colcestria mat: 

Constantini fuit et scIm. crueS invenit • 

Before her is placed the cross, which, tradition says, she discovered during hqr sojourn at Jerusalem. 
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book Ii. matters concerning the office of clerk of the market But on the fourth of March, 
1446, the same monarch made a grant to- John, Earl of Oxford; of the fisheries) 
though, after several trials, the possession was decided in favour of the town. 

Edward iv Edward the Fourth,—“considering that the burgh of Colchester was one of the 
ancientest burghs in the kingdom of England; that it was seated war the sea-coasts, 
to oppose the attempts of his enemies that were disposed to invade the kingdom; and 
refnembering the very great faithfulness and loyalty of the burgesses of that burgh, 
both to himself and his predecessors, kings of Englandconfirmed all the previous 
charters, and also granted that the bailiffs and burgesses and their successors, 
consisting of two bailiffs and one commonalty, should for ever be one perpetual body 
and commonalty, incorporated by the a name of the bailiffs and commonalty of the 
burgh of Colchester; and that the bailiffs should hold, in the Moot-hall, a court 
every week, on Mondays and Thursdays; that a common council should be elected, 
&c. It also contained some other considerable privileges. T' e town evinced its 
attachment to the king, by allowing no person to remain within its precincts for forty 
Henry vh. days, without taking the oath of fealty to him. Henry the Seventh gave a new 
charter, confirming the inhabitants of Colchester in the exercise of their ancient 
franchises, and annexing to their jurisdiction the four hamlets of Lexden, Mile-end, 
Hen. vill. Greensted, and Berechurch. In the fifteenth of Henry the Eighth the inhabitants of 
Colchester did -‘lovingly avaunce to him a sum by weye of lone, for the maintenaunce 
of his Grace and warys ageynst Fraunce and Scottlond; ” and Henry promised, under 
his privy seal, “ truly to content and repay to all and singuler suche personnes of the 
borough of Colchestre—all and singuler suche partieuler summes of money as have 
been by tlieym and every of theym lovingly advanced—amounting in the hole to the 
summe of one hundred one poundes and foure shilling st.” In the charter of 
this monarch, Kingswood, or Kingswood heath was granted to the town.* 

Katharine In 1516, on the day before the feast of Corpus-Christi, Katharine of Arragon, who 
of Arragon. ^ going in pilgrimaged*to our Lady of Walsingham, visited Colchester on her 
way, and was met at Lexden *by the bailiffs, aldermen, ,and a large body of the 
burgesses, who conducted her in state to St. John’s abbey. A purse of £40 was 
presented to her; ancf, at her departure, the bailiffs, aldermen, &c. attended her to the 
farther bounds of the parish of Mile-end. 

In 1544, this town was called upon to assist the monarch in foreign war.f The 


• Charters, confirming those which had been made before, were given by Edward the Sixth, Mary, 
Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles the First, 
f The following letter, under the royal signed was addressed to .the bailiffs: 

« BY THE KING. 

« HENRY It. 

“ Trustie and wtjbcloved, we greate you well s And wheras betweene us and Themperor, upon provocation of 
manyfolde Injuries committed by the Frenche King unto us both particulerUei And for his confederation 
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assumption of Henry, the .Eighth, of being the supreme head of the church, was chap. 
the foundation of religious liberty, and the structures of papish superstition tod ttI * — 

error were soon.thrown to the earth: but in their ruin, unsolicited charity to the 
indigent, hospitality to the houseless wanderer, were overwhelmed. The de- Dissolution 
struction of the monastery and church of St. John, the priory of St. Botolph, the te ries. 
hospital and church of the Crouched Friars, and of other religious structures, 
occasioned ponstemation and grief and despair to those who had chiefly depended 
on the charity and benevolence which constantly stretched forth the hand of relief at 
their gates. John Beche, the last abbot of St. John’s, because he could not con- Last abbot 
scientionsly acknowledge the supremacy of King Henry the .Eighth, was condemned John's, 
to death; and it is traditionally recorded, to the disgrace of the then bailiffs, that the 
unsuspecting abbot was by them invited to a feast, and, in the moment of apparent 
good-will and friendship, suddenly struck with hstonishment and dismay, by the 
presentation of the warrant, and hurried away to execution, because he could not be 
persuaded to belie his own conscience, and commit a crime, by the sanction of- what 
he deemed infamous. 

During the attempt which was made to place on the throne the ill-fated Lady Jane Queen 
Grey, the people of Colchester warmly espoused the cause of Mary, and the town Mary ’ 
itself was put in a state of defence, in her favour; and in return, very shortly after 
her accession to the throne, on the 26th of January, 1553, she visited Colchester, 
where she was liberally entertained, and was presented with a silver cup and cover, 
partly gilt, and twenty pounds in gold.* But even tlicir services and loyalty were not 
able to defend the. inhabitants of this town from the furious persecutions which 
disgraced her reign. Colchester was distinguished at this period for the diversity of 
its religious se^ts. A person named Henry Harte is mentioned as b particularly 
zealous apostle of novel doctrines; and in 1555, Christopher Vitels, a disciple of 
Henry Nichols, the founder of the Family of Love, coming from Delft, brought over ot 

with the Turke against thole common-wealth of Christendom, It is agreed, tuat ech^of us apartc in persons 
with his puissaunt Armey in scvcrall parties this soommcrslud invade tjie Realme ot Fraunce; And being not 
yet fumyshed of such ample noomSer of men its shall suffice for that purpose; For the good opinion we haye 
in you to see us fumyshed as to our honour apperteyneth, We have appointed you to aend us the nombre ofxv 
liable fotemen, well fumyshed for the wanes as appe^eyneth, wherof three to* be Archers, everye oone 
fumyshed with a good bowe in a cace, with xxiii good arrowes in a cace, a good sworde and a dagger; and 
the rest to be bill men, having bcaida theyre bills a good sworde and a dagger: To be levied of your own 
servant* and tenants. And that you put the saidc nombre in such a redyncs, fumyshed with cotes aid hosen 
of such colours as is appointed for the Battel! of ou% Armey, Aa they faile not within oonn howres wamyng to 
raarche forwards to suche place as shal be appointed accordinglie. Yeven undre our signet at our Palace of 
Westm’ the vth date of June xxxvith yere of our Beigne." „ ' 

* The value of this gift will be better understood from fjie following items amongst those recorded in the 
chamberlain's account of the chargee iitcurred by the purchase of various articles of food, in consequence of 
the visit. Thirty-eight dozen of bread, 39*. Fifty-nine gallons of claret wine, 48s. A quarter of beef, 
weighing five score and ten pounds, St. id. A side of beet weighing seven score and fiv»pounds, 12s. Id. 

A veal, la. Half a veal, 2s. td. Two muttons, 9s. id. Sec. 
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book II. and spread the knowledge in this town and neighbourhood, of his master’s and his 
own “ straunge opinions." Vitels was % joiner by trade; tyrt (< being, as it seemed, 
weary of his occupation, he left his craft of joignyng, and took unto him a new trade 
of lyfe: so that of a simple scholer, he became a great and learned schole-maister of 
that doctrine.”* Throughout Mary’s reign “ the auncient and famous towne of 
Colchester was a sweete and comfortable mother of the bodyes, and a tender nourse 
of the soules, of God’s children: which towne was rather at that tyme frequented, 
because it afforded many godly and zealous martyrs, whiche continually with their 
bloud watered those seedes, which by the preachyng of the worde had been sowne 
most plentifully in the bartes of Christians in the dayes of good Kyng Edward. This 
towne, for the earnest profession of the gospell, became like unto a citie upon an hill; 
and, as a candle upon a candlesticke, gave great light to all those, who for the comfort 
of their conscience came to conferee there from divers places of the realme, and 
repairying to common innes, had by night their Christian exercises, whiche in other 
places could not be gotten. For proofe whereof, I referee the reader unto that which 
is truely reported by M. Foxe, in his booke of Actes and Monumentes: that at the 
Kynges-head, in Colchester, and at other innes in the sayd towne, the afflicted 
Christians had set places appointed for themselves to meete at.” f In 1555 , 1556 , 
1557 , and 1558, several people were put to death in this town for their opinions; and 
others, who Were prisoners in the castle on the same charge, were released on the 
accession of Elizabeth. In 1571, the Dutch and Flemings sought here an asylum 
Bay and from persecution; which caused the establishment of the Bay and Say trade. 

Elizabeth' autumn of 1579, Elizabeth took a “progress" through part of Essex and 

'heater'* 1 - ^ v i s > te( l Colchester on the 1st and 2nd of September. The following 

a. D. i’,i79. orders were iliade for her reception:—“ That the bayliffs and aldermen, in the receipt 
of her Majestie, shall ride upon comely geldings, with foot-clothes, m damask or 
sattin cassocks or coats, or else jackets of the same, with sattin sleeves in their scarlet 
gowns, with caps qpd a black velvet tippets. The councell to attend upon the bayliffs 
and aldermen at the same timq, upon comely geldings, with foot-clothes, in grogram 
oh silk cassock coats or jackets, with silk doublets, or sleeves at the least, in the 
livery morray-gowns* with caps, &c. That her Majestie shall be gratified from the 
town with a cup of silver, double-gilt, of the value of twenty marks, or £10" at 

• Sc^.a “ Confutation of the Family of Love,” by W. Wilkinson, 4to. Lond. 1476. Among the Harleian 
MSS. Cod. 416, thtpe is a letter to Bishop Bonner, from /^hidsey, then in commission against the heretics at 
Colchbstcr, who speaks of “ obstinate here ticks, anabaptists, and oy r vnruly parsons.” There is another letter 
Sfthe same stamp, from Colchester, in HarL MSS^ Cod. 421, where complaint is made that they read the “booke 
of Powles Epistoles in Englysae,” Sic. And one person had the 41 new testamfit in Englese, and paid for it,” 
“ and red it thorowygly many tymis,” “ and afterward when he hard’that the said new testamSt was forboden 
that no man shuld kepe diem, he delyured it and the booke of Fowles Epistoles to his mother agon,” See. 

f “A brief description of the first springing up of the Heresie, termed ‘The Familie of Love,* by W. 
Wilkinson.” 
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the least) with forty angels in the same; and the officers of her Majestie to be 
gratified as afore they have been. The recorder for the time being, to make the 
oration to her Majestie.”* 

In the reign of Elisabeth, the celebrated Sir Francis Walsingham was recorder of 
Colchester; and, from the testimony of regard for him that is found in the records, it 
is probable that the town, through his means, gained both protection and favour. 

The second charter granted by Charles I. to Colchester, was, in a manner, quite a 
new charter, and 'incorporated “ the men, and free-burgesses, and bailiffs, and com¬ 
monalty,” by the name of the “ mayor and commonalty,” and confirmed the former 
charters. Among other things, it enacted that the mayor, recorder, preceding year’s 
mayor, and two other aldermen annually chosen, are to be justices of peace, and 
hold quarter sessions of the peace: the mayor and.recorder to hold the weekly courts 
on Mondays and Thursdays. The mayor and commonalty to have .cognizance of 
pleas of debts and offences within the burgh belonging to the admiral’s jurisdiction; 
but the admiral of England, or his deputy, to have the liberty of entering the burgh 
to take care of his debts, and other concerns of the admiralty. A perambulation 
ordered to be taken yearly of the bounds and liberties, to the intent that they might 
not be forgotten, and to prevent disputes. 

The people of Colchester expressed, at an early period, their dissatisfaction under 
the government of Charles: “ About the commencement of the year 162*7, forces were 
transported from these parts to the king of Denmark’s assistance; but they went so 
much against their will, that the militia was sent from this town to restrain their 
mutinies.” This was the first open act of opposition in this part of the kingdom. 
In January, 1641-2, a petition was presented from this town to the House of Com¬ 
mons, complaining against the penal jurisdiction and office of bishops, and requiring 
liberty of conscience, desiring that church discipline might be established according to 
the word of God, and the town better fortified. TJhe latter request was complied 
with, and the parliament granted 15001. to render Colchester, add the Block-house 
at Mersey, defensible. Ons the twenty-second of August, 1642, the townsmen seized 
Sir John Lucas, who was preparing, with ten or twelve horse, and some arms, to join 
the royal party in the north; barbarously nftltreated his mother and lady, with his 
chaplain, Mr. Thomas Newcomen, rector of the parish of Hbly Trinity; plundered 

• The queen'■ stages, or rests, were theae: “ Aug. 6, from Greenwich to Havering, «nd there 6 {Jays: 
Aug. 10, to Woodcroft-hall, Mr. Weston Browne's, and there 2 days: Aug. 12, to Lees, the Lord Riche's, 
and there S days: Aug. 15, to Gosfelde, the Lady Matravee's, and there 5 days: Aug. 20, to Small-bridge, 
Mr. Walgrave’s, and there 2 days: Aug.22, to Ipswich, andatherc 4 days: Aug. 26, to Harwich,there 3 days: 
Aug, 29, to the Lord Darcy's, and there’s days: Sept 1, to Cotcheaer, and there 2 days: Sept. 3, to Lcyr- 
maraey, Mrs. Tuke’a, and there 2 days: Sept. 5, to Malden, Mrs. Harries’, 2 days: Sept. 7, to Mousham. 
Sir Tho. Mildemay's, and there 4 days: Sept 11, to the Lady Petre’s at lngatestone, add there 3 days: 
Sept 14, to Havering.” 
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BOOK II. his seat on St. John’s-green, sparing not even to violate the repository of the ashes of his 
ancestors in tne adjoining church of St. Gftfes; and conducted him and Mr. Newcomen 
prisoners to London. Some of the authors of these violent proceedings were after¬ 
wards seized, and sent up to the parliament; but the representatives for the borough, 
Sir William Masham, Bart, and Harbottle Grimston, Esq. interested themselves in 
their.behalf, and they escaped without punishment Colchester had, however, for 
some time, very little share in the troubles of the time, 
supplies to In 1642, " the committee of the Lords and Commons for the safety of the king- 
ment” 1 * 11 " dom,” were indebted to the “activity and dispatch” of the leading men of Essex and 
Suffolk, for two thousand horse for dragoon service: and in November of the same 
year, when the king had entered <Middlesex, and was threatening London, Col¬ 
chester raised and equipped a company, under the command of Captain John Langley, 
to assist in defending the parliament. In the beginning of 1643, they despatched 
another complete company, destined to join the carl of Manchester to the rendezvous 
of the eastern association at Cambridge; * and during the whole continuance of the 
war, Colchester supported the popular cause by perpetual reinforcements of men, as 
well as by large supplies of military stores, and money to an extraordinary amount. 
Particular exertions to raise a pecuniary supply were made in June, 1643, at the 
pressing solicitations of the earl of Essex, seconded by those of Cromwell, whose 
letter,+ as well as that of the earl, was full of strong expressions. The earl desired 

Cromwell's * T* 10 following letter from Oliver Cromwell, dated March 23, 1643, and addressed “ To the Maior of 
Letters. Colchester, and Captaine John Langley,” relates to this particular company. 

« Gentlemen, Upon the cominge downe of your townsmen to Cambridge, Capt. Langlie not knowingc how 
to dispose of them, desired mee to nominate a fitt Captaine, which I did, an honest, religious, valliant gentle¬ 
man, Capt Dodsworth, the bearer hecreof. Ilee hath diligently attended the service,- and much improued 
his men in their exercise, But hath beene unhappie beyond others, in not receauinge a,... pay, for himselfe, 
and what Hee had for his souldiers, is out longc agoe. Hec hath by his prudence, what with fayre and 
winninge carriage, what with iponie borrowed, kept them together. Hee is able to do soe noe longer, they 
will presently disband ifp.course bee not taken, it’s pittye itt should be soe, for I belieue they are brought 
into as good order as most companiesrin the Armie. Besid’s at this instant there is great neede to vac them, 
I havinge receaued a special comand from my Lord Generali to adimnce with what force wee can to putt an 
ende (if itt may be) to thjs worke (God soe assistinge) from whome all helpe cometh. I beseech you therefore 
consider this gentleman, and the soldiers, and X itt bee pdtoible, make up his cumpanie a hundred and 
twenty, and send them away .with what expedition is possible, itt may (through Gods blessinge) proue very 
happie, one months pay may proue all your trouble. I speake to wise men, God direct you, I rest, yours to 
semyou, OLIVER CROMWELL.” 

\ Gent: I thought it my duty once more to write taito yow for more strength to be speedily sent unto 
us for this great service; I suppose yow heare of the great defeat given by my L. Fairfax to the Newcaat: 
* Forces at Wakefield t it was a great mercy of (ltd to us, and had it not bin bestbune upon us at this very 
present, my Lo: Fairfax had not knowne how to have subsisted: we assure yow, should the force we have 
miscarry, expect nothing but a speedy march of the enemy up unto yow i why yow should not strengthen us to 
make us subsist, judge ybw the danger of the neglect, and how inconvenient this improvidence or unthrifty may 
be to yow j I sBall never write but according to my judgment: I tell yow again it concerns yow exceedingly to 
be perswaded by me: My Lor: Newcastle is neer 6000 foot and about 60 troopes of horse: my Lo: Fairfcx is 
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" such as had most interest in the cause, to approve themselves in it; men of religious 
lives and affections, fittest to bear arms fof the truth of religion; men of estates, to 
defend those estates; the employment not being too mean for the best men.” The 
inhabitants entered into a general subscription, and the women were not less generous 
than the men. The direct assessments upon the town and liberties, by order of 
the parliament, during the course of the civil war, amounted in all to 80,177/. 
2s. 4 id. • 

In 1648, a design was conceived by many of the nobility and gentry, in various 
parts of the kingdom, to use some means of restraining the power of the parliament. 
Frequent conferences were held; and in Kent, under various pretences, great num¬ 
bers assembled, and took up arms, under George Goring, earl of Norwich, who 
was elected general. They advanced as far as Blackheath, in expectation of being 
joined by the Londoners; but, on the advance of Fairfax, they retreated in two 
separate bodies, one taking the road to Rochester, the other falling back upon 
Maidstone. One of these divisions was pursued and defeated by the parliamentarian 
general, but the other advanced a second time to Blackheath, and being again 
compelled to retreat and disperse, a part crossed the Thames at Greenwich, and 
remained five days at Stratford-le-Bow, where they were joined by many Kentish 
men, and London apprentices. In the mean time, the royalists of Essex made 
great exertions, and assembled at Chelmsford, where they raised considerable forces, 
under Sir Charles Lucas, and seized upon the committee of parliament who were 
sitting there. These forces met the Kentish men at Brentwood; and, on the ninth of 
.Tune, they all reached Chelmsford, where they were joined by others from Hertfordshire 
and Bedfordshire, under Arthur Lord Capel, Lord Loughborough, and other persons 
of distinction* Their first determination was to attack Sir Thomas Honeywood, who 
had assembled a parliamentary force at Coggeshall; but, on more mature consideration, 
it was determined to march to Braintree. In their way they stopped at Lees-house, 
the seat of the earl of Warwick, from whence they carried, fwo brass field-pieces, 
between two and three hundred muskets, as many {tikes, and a quantity of ammu¬ 
nition. A curious account of their proceedings at Lees and the neighbourhoocf, is 
given by Arthur Wilson, who waS present? having been sent by the earl of Warwick 


about 3000 foot and 9 troopeg of horse; and we have about 24 troopes of hone and Draggooners: The 
enemy drawes more to the Lo: Fairfax: Our motion and yours must be exceeding speedy, or elce*it will doe 
yow noe good at all; if yow send let your men come to Boston. I beseech yow hasten the supply to us: 
iorgett not monie. I presse not hard, though 1 doe soe need that I assure yow the foot and Draggooners are 
ready to mutiny: lay not too much uponathe back of a j*oore Gentl’ who desires without much noyse to lay 
downc his life, and bleed the last dropp to serve the Cause and yow; I ask not your monie for mysclfe, if 
that were my end and hope, (viz. the pay of my place,) I would not open my mouth at this time. 1 desire to 
deny myselfe, but others will not be satisfied: I beseech yow hasten supplies. Forget notjrour prayers. 

“ Gent' I am youn. 

Mat 28, 1643. * “ OL. CROMWELL." 

VOL. I. O O* 
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book 11 . to protect his^ property.* The following extracts are sufficiently interesting to 
deserve insertion: 

Wilson’s “ That day that Goring crost the water, my lord sent me to Leeze, with a great part 
theconduct his to secure his house. I mett Mr. Rich, Sir Harbottle Grimston, and 

of the royal- Sir Martin Lumley in the way, who had been at Chensford, to offer those tumultoous 
people mdempnitie from the parliament, if they would retire to their owne homes. 
But they slighted their offer. And the parliament men, with some difficulty, got foam 
them; they having committed Sir Henrie Rowe, and others of the'committee of the 
countie, intending they should run the same hazard they did. From Leeze I sent 
scouts everie day to know which way they bent their course, and what they did? 
And I heard that the lord Capell, with some few with him, the lord Loughborow 
and his brother, with some others, were come to them. My lord generall (Fairfax) 
hearing of this eommotion, and of Gering’s joyning with them, sent Collonel Whaley, 
with a partie of fifteen hundred horse and foot, to follow theise roisters, and amuse 
them till he could bring up more forces to quell them; who, drawing somewhere 
nere them, they began to stirr. Upon their first motion, one of my scouts gave mee 
intimation that they intended to rifle my lord’s armorie at Leeze. And, presently 
after, I had a message from my lord Goring, that he would dine at Leeze, (being on 
Saturday, the — of June,) and borrow my lord’s armes. I knew it impossible for 
mee, with five hundred men, (if I had them,) to hold the house against an armie 
which brought ordinance. And, rcccyving assurance from them that nothing should 
be taken away but armes, I shut up the gates, cal’d our people into the armorie, and 
tooke downe one intire side of it, and better: hiding the armes in divers obscure 
places of the fyouse. Which we had no sooner done, but some thirty or forty gentle¬ 
men, collonels, and other officers, came to the gates, protesting they -came from the 
lord Goring and Sir Charles Lucas, to protect the house from the violence and rapine 
of the souldiers. And finding some of them to be Our neighbours (as Collonel Maxey 
and his brother, Nfri Nevell’s son, of Cressing-temple, and some others, whom I 
knew) who might do us good, and could do us no hurt, (for wee had men enough in 
the house to grapple with them; theye being arm’d onelie with swords, and wee 
having everie man his carbine or muskett)’ I lett them in. And trulie their demeanour 
was very fairc and civill.* Presently after them the armie marcht through one of the 
parkes,*'and came close by the house. But, having neither order nor discipline among 
them,'the souldiers left their ranks; and some* fell to killing of deere, some to taking 
of horses, and others clamber’d over th% walls, and came into the house. Those who 
were abroad could not be restrayned; but those who came over the walls were beaten 

out againe by theise gentlemen. About one of the clock the lord Goring came; who, 

• 

• “ The Life of Mr. Arthur Wilaon, the Historian,” by himself, printed in Peck's “ Desiderata Curiosa," 
vol. ii. lib. xii. p. 6, &c. * 
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in* very formall speech, told mee, his intention was onelie to borrow my lord's arms, cha i\ 
That there was a necesaitie for it: their lives, honor, and all that was ileare to them, - 1U ' 
depended upon it • That they were pursued by an enemie; and they, having many 
unarmed men, must make themselves as strong as they can, for their owne defence. 

That they should be delivered to him by inventorie, and hee (like an old courtier) 
would see them made good again. But he assur’d mee, wee should receyve no other 
prejudice :• for nothing but armes and munition should bee deminisht. Then he went 
up into the armorie. And, seeing it so emptie, hee askt, what was become of the rest 
of the armes 1 1 told him, my lord of Manchester had armes out of it for his regi- 
ment, which were lost at the battle of Kinton. Which was a truth. And hee made 
no further inquirie; but tooke those he found/here. Then he commanded a partie 
of about an hundred men to come into the outward court, to take away the armes: 
whereof he distributed some. The rest were loaded in carts. And theise men could 
hardlie secure the house from the rabble, who prest to get in. So that the officers 
had much ado to keep themselves from being overrun by their owne souldiers. For 
there being two generalls, and all the scum of the countrie, and many hundreds of 
apprentise boyes from London, (for the train’d bands were most of them gone, leaving 
their armes behind them,) who knew not whom to call commander, nor how to bee 
obedient; there was such a confusion, that the officers, with swords drawne, did not 
onelie protect the house, but themselves. By that time that they Had gott carts, 
loaded them with armes, and fitted my lord’s teame of horses to drawe away two 
brasse field-peeces which were in the house, it inclined towards night. About seaven 
of the clock (my lord Goring being gone) Sir Charles Lucas, and some of the chiefe 
officers, came to mee and told mee, there were more armes in the house, and they 
would have them, or they would search all the house for them. And some of the 
officers were pleas’d to threaten me verie roughlie, if I conceal’d any. I wisht them 
to do their pleasures; they should see all the house freelie. Lucas pointed to one of 
the places where the said armes were. It seemes some traytor. £taong our selves had 
inform’d him, that wee hack reserv’d some of them. I‘suspected one of the ordinarie 
women to be the divulger of it The housekeeper being by mee, I winkt on him to 
goe out of the way. And then I tftd’d for the housekeeper, with the keyes; seeming 
greedie to lay all open to their view. But, the housekeeper not being soudainely 
found, night drew on, and part of their armie was marcht away. Collonel Whaley 
was also at their heeles, and gave them an alarum, so that it hindred any further 
search. Then they mounted with all speed, ajtd had much adoe to gett their souldiess 
out of the house. Lucas riding idto the inner court, to fetch some of them out, (the 
pavement being of smooth free-stone,) his horse slipt and fell flatt upon his side, 
bruising the rider’s thigh and knee, so that he could scarce stand, (whjch was but a 
bad omen to his enterprise,) but hee was helpt up againe, and they hasted away. So 
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wee lost some horses, two brasse guns, a great part (though not halfe) our armes, 
foure barrells of pouder, some match and bullett; and after the drinking of some 
twenty hogsheads of beere, one hogshead of sack, and eating up all our meat, and 
killing at least one hundred deere in the three parkes about the house) wee were rid 
of our ill guests.” 

On the tenth; they arrived at Braintree,- and on the eleventh, about nine o’clock at 
night, they again marched for Colchester, Sir Charles Lucas having expressed his 
hopes of being joined by many friends there; and at four o’clock the next afternoon, 
they arrived within six miles of the town. Here they received intelligence, that the 
town would not receive them in arms. A reconnoitring party, which was sent before, 
returned with information that the inhabitants “ stood upon their guard, and were so 
far from giving entrance, that they opposed them, and were too strong for them. On 
receipt of which news, Sir Charles, and the gentlemen with him, set spurs to their 
horses, and galloped full speed till they came to the town, when they found the gates 
shut: and about sixty horse were drawn out in a very formal troop, well armed and 
accoutred, and some of their scouts were without the turnpike by the almshouses. 
Sir Charles made a stop here, and sent back a messenger to the army, to hasten their 
march : but four or five gentlemen, keeping on their speed, drew their swords, and 
charged up to the party (of scouts), and forced them within the turnpike; so they 
retreated to liead-gate, where .the whole troop was drawn up in order, and the gen¬ 
tlemen retreated again towards the turnpike: in which fray, one person on horseback 
was shot by one of the gentlemen, and he fell down dead. Now the townspeople 
perceiving the body of the army coming, and that Sir Charles Lucas had drawn up 
two or three troops of horse very near them, they sent out to treat with him; and 
upon his engagement that the town should not be plundered, nor any injury offered to 
the inhabitants for what they had done, they submitted themselves, and engaged to 
deliver up their horse and arms,.with the town; so the gates were opened, and the 
army quartered that'jiight in the town.”* The number of the royalists was, at this 
time, about 4,000, of whom 600 were horse; but not above ‘2,500 of the foot were well 
armed. The regiments of horse were those of the earl of Norwich, Lord Capel, Sir 
Wm. Compton, Col. Slingsby, Sir Bernard Gascoigne, Col. Hammond, and Col. 
Culpepper; of foot, tlfose of Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, Colonels Tilly, 
Tuke^Gilberd, Sir William Campion, Burd, Bowman, and Chester. Of the gentry 
and officers whb cooperated in the cause without taking any command, the principal 
were Lord Loughborough, Sir Williaip Layton, Sir Richard Hastings, Colonels John 
Heath, Lee of Kent, Panton, Cook, Sir Hugh Oriley, William Maxey, Pitman, Beal, 
Lieut. Col. Hatch, and Major Jammot. Fairfax, after having been “joined on the 
« 

• “ True Relation of that honourable, though unfortunate Expedition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester, in 
1648. By Matthew Carter, (Jparter- Master .General in the Ring's Forces.’’ 
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road by Colonel Whaley and Sir Thomas Honey wood, with 2,000 horse and foot of 
the country,” reached Lexden-heath on the thirteenth of June, the day after that on 
which the royalists entered Colchester. He immediately despatched a summons to 
the earl of Norwich, commanding him to lay down his arms, which was treated with 
derision and scorn. The parliamentarians were directly ordered to the attack; a hot 
engagement in the suburbs ensued, and the royalists were at length driven back to 
the gates, and all the guards called in. To prevent the entrance of the enemy, they 
were obliged to shut out many, chiefly of Colonel Farre’s regiment, who thus became 
prisoners. Lord Capel distinguished himself in this action, charging at Head-gate, 
where the contest was hottest, until it could be shut, and at last finding time only to 
fasten it with his cane. The parliamentarians, still endeavoured to force their way 
into the town, making an attack upon Head-gate, upon which they at length 
brought a brass gun to bear: but the royapsts annoyed them .so much from 
their positions in St. Mary’s Church-yard, and some adjoining gardens, that, after 
seven or eight hours' fighting, on the approach of night, the assailants were com¬ 
pelled to retreat, leaving their brass gun, and more than 500 small arms behind. 
In this attack, the parliamentarians lost about seven hundred men, besides 130 
taken prisoners. The loss of the besieged was comparatively small. Before 
the besiegers retreated, they set fire to some houses near Head-gate, but the 
fl am es were prevented from communicating with the town by the diligence of the 
soldiers. 

The royalists were now obliged, by the nearness and by the number of their 
enemies, to stay and defend themselves in Colchester, as it was not possible for them 
to move from it with safety. And Fairfax, who had established his head-quarters at 
Lexden, and who now placed a strong guard of horse on the road to Cambridge, 
determined to reduce the town by a regular blockade, when he saw the difficulty 
of taking it by u n assault He also placed a party.of horse at Mersey Fort, which 
precluded all assistance from the coast. 

Fairfax now began to make regular approaches on the Lexden side, casting up a 
fort and barricadoes, to secure the road and the head-quarters; and two days after, he 
constructed during the night a battery nearer the town, which he called Fort Essex, 
which was eight rods long and three broad, and was filled up and levelled in 1742. 
In a short time the place was enclosed by a line of redoubts and batteries* The 
besieged were not less active in putting* themselves in a posture of tiefence, and in 
laying up provisions and ammunitions necessary to hold out during a siege; 
and fortunately the town at tha! time, particularly at the Hithe, contained very 
considerable stores. They laboured hard in strengthening the walls, and casting 
up ramparts and counterscarps, and erected a fort at St. Mary’s, which they 
called the Royal Fort, “ from whence they fired hard, and killed some of the 
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workmen employed in making Fort Essex, and others as they were straggling 
in the fields.”'* . < 

The parliamentarian committee which had been seized at Chelmsford, and which 
was now at Colchester, attempted to negotiate between the two armies: and on the 
19th of June, by permission of the royalist generals, they wrote to Fairfax, desiring 
“ that there might be a treaty between both armies for a peace.” But their endeavours 
were unsuccessful, the parliamentarian general offering merely, in his letter to Lords 
Norwich and Capel, and Sir Charles Lucas,—“ That if yourselves, and the rest with 
you in Colchester, shall, within twenty-four hours after notice hereof, lay down armes, 
the common soldiers and men of that rank, shall have liberty to depart to their several 
homes, and there quietly to remain U submitting unto the authority of parliament; 
yourselves, and the officers and gentlemen engaged with you in the town, shall have 
liberty, and prases, to go beyond, sea, with equipages befitting their qualities, 
engaging themselves not to return into this kingdom without leave from the par¬ 
liament. And all of both sorts, with the inhabitants of the town, shall be free from 
plunder, or violence of the souldiers; their arms, ammunition, and furniture of war, 
within the town, and also their horses imployed in militarie service (except such 
horses and swords as shall be fit to be allowed to captains, or superior officers, and 
gentlemen of quality, for their removall) being first delivered up without imbezzle- 
ment, in an orderly manner, as shall be further set down, and the forces under my com¬ 
mand, or such as I shall appoint, being admitted a peaceable entrance into the town.” 

Towards the latter end of June, several attempts were made by the royalists 
in the town to sally out and collect men and provisions from the surrounding country; 
and, though the precautions of the besiegers frequently defeated them, yet these 
excursions were sometimes successful. On the 22nd of June the parliamentarians 
were industriously at work upon “Col. Ewer's fort, near the Shepen; which 
100 of the royalists sallied out,in the night to view, but were instantly beaten in 
again. However, tfa^ir cannon killed two of the besiegers.” On the twenty-sixth, 
the besieged being drawn “ odt in Crouch-street, (which, 1 though without the walls, 
was still in their possession,) a party of Colonel Barkstead’s foot beat them out 
of their hedges, and from their court oft guard, fired the guard-house, and brought 
away the hour-glass by Which they stood sentry.” On Wednesday, the twenty-eighth, 
“ earlji in the morning, the besieged, with a party of horse, attempted the parliamen¬ 
tarians’ horse-guards, near St. Mary’s, and Shot a scout, but were instantly beaten 
back.” The day following, while the # besiegers were busied in constructing a new 
fort, called Barkstead’s Fort, on the sweat side of Maldon-lane, they were much 
annoyed by the shot of the royalists, who occupied the house of Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, which was, in consequence, battered by the cannon of Fairfax, and finally 

* Diary of the Siege of Colchester. 
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set on fire by it* occupants before they retreated from- it. On the first day of July, 
Col. Whaley took possession of Oreensted church, and erected a strong battery in the 
church-yard: and about this time the besiegers occupied Easbetreet, which extends 
from East-bridge towards the country, and placed a guard in the mill on the river. This 
guard being very troublesome to this part of the town, to which they attempted in one 
instance to set fire, the royalists made a grand sally with five hundred infantry, headed 
by Sir George Lisle, and two hundred horse under Sir Charles Lucas. The enemy’s 
guard was posted'on the farther side of (he river, on both sides of the street, with a bar. 
ricado across the way, in the centre, and "with their chase-shot from their drakes, and 
small 'shot from the barricado and guard-houses, they played very thick” upon the 
royalists as they advanced. The party who had been chosen for the first attack passed 
the river over a foot-bridge, the end of which reached to the barricado, and, facing the 
shot of their adversaries, "as if it had only been a sporting skirmish among tame soldiers 
at a general muster, regarded it not, and running in a single file over the bridge, and 
some for haste through the river, mounted their barricado, and beat the enemy off in 
an instant; and having once gained that, overturned the drakes, and charged 
upon other parties that still fired at them in the street, surrounding them; who 
having neither possibility of relief, retreat, or escape, yielded upon quarter: so they 
took the captain, lieutenant, ensign, and about eighty private soldiers, with all 
the other inferior officers.” The rest of the royalists then marched up, and cleared 
the entire street, with the adjacent houses, of the parliament soldiers, “which gave so 
great an alarm to all their leaguer, that they immediately rallied together all the foot 
and horse on that side of the river, and marched down the hill from behind the east 
windmill, to the top of another hill, (near St Anne's,) in a very full and ordesly body, 
leaving only their colours and pikes, with a reserve, behind the windmill.” The 
royalists having gained also the top of this hill, again charged, and forced them to a 
disorderly retreat. The royal party now attacked the reserve and colours left on the 
second hill, behind the windmill, and drove them also away; wheitfhe parliamentarians, 
having divided their horse into three squadrons, with* one made a stand, while the 
other two wheeled up and down, rallying the infantry, who formed behind a very thick 
hedge. The main body of the royalists hdd by this .time begun their return to the 
town; but a party of their infantry continued advancing, till ‘they gained an old thin 
hedge opposite that behind which the enemy were posted. Here they renewed their 
fire, while a body of the parliament’s hofrse hovered about, as if irresdlute whether or 
not to attack them. Unfortunately, an exclam|tion from one of the royalists for more 
ammuni tion being heard by the ca^lry, they judged them all to be deficient, and made 
a furious charge through the hedge, and either killed or captured nearly the whole 
party. On this, the main body faced about, as the parliamentarians again advanced, 
and " received their charge with such an undaunted retort, that they forced them once 
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book ii. more to a speedy retreat, and so marched easily into the town again- » very good 
order.” In tliis action, thus hardy maintained, the royalists, (as may bo*suppoaed,) 
suffered rather considerable loss; and, in the heat of the fight, Sir‘George Lisle was 
made prisoner, but was immediately rescued. The night following, the bes ie ge rs 
recovered all the ground they had lost in the action of the previous day, and began to 
fire the houses on the west side of the river, and succeeded in destroying most of-the 
windmills; but the royalists formed a number of millstones, which they had found in 
the Hithe, into horse-mills, and thus prevented the inconvenience which'might have 
resulted from this circumstance. 

Discon- The greater part of the inhabitants of the town, all this time, favoured the 
townsmen* besiegers; and the mayor, by neglecting to make mills, and furnish the common people 
with provirions, hoped to make them, from hunger, the readier to assist the assailants. 
The royalists, commiserating the, condition of the townsmen, and at the same time 
wishing to attach them to their own cause, made up the deficiency of provisions which 
resulted from this conduct, out of their own stores; and, on the twelfth of July, 
a declaration was composed and dispersed as much as possible amongst the enemy’s 
forces, inviting them to join in their cause, offering them the immediate payment of all 
arrears in their pay. On the fifteenth of July, Fairfax sent offers of "honourable 
conditions ” to the common soldiers, if they would surrender, or quit the service; 
to which, the lords Norwich and Capel, and Sir Charles Lucas, retimed an answer,— 
“ That it was not honourable, nor agreeable to the usage of war, to offer conditions 
separately to the soldiers, exclusive of their officers:” and they accompanied this 
remonstrance with a civil intimation, that, if his lordship sent any more such proposals, 
he must not take it ill, should they hang the messenger. In the evening of the same 
day, it was resolved that all the volunteers, with the greater part of the horse, should 
attempt to break through the enemy, and proceed by Nayland-bridge into Suffolk, and 
afterwards to join the fqrces which they were secretly informed were advancing to 
their assistance from*.the north, under Sir Marmaduke Langdale. By this measure 
djey hoped that the garrison left behind would be able to-hold out the longer, as the 
stores were now mu<;h exhausted, and that they would be able to bring speedy succour. 
The royal- Those who were to take part in this entefprise assembled at a late hour in the Castle* 
toe»capc Pt yard, with a party of foot, and some pioneers, the former to assist-in forcing the 
Chester 01 ’ enem / 8 hne, the latter in opening the hedges and levelling the banks for the passage 
of the cavalry.* They marched by the Middle-mill, where they crossed the stream, 
find came within reach of the enemy’f sentinels without being discovered; but, on a 
sudden, the "guides and pioneers, who.were for tffe most part townsmen, agreeably 
to a plotted combination amongst them, ran away immediately, the night being dark.” 
This led to *a general retreat, and the enemy, being now alarmed, attempted to 
pursue; but, by mistake, took a wrofig direction, while the party, without loss. 
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returned into the town. The parliamentarians then burnt all the houses without the c h a r. 
bridge; and a battery being afterwards erected at the ford by the Middle-mill, all idea - U1 ~ 
of escaping in this manna was abandoned. Having now drawn their line very near 
Lord Lucas’s seat, on St. John’s Green, the besiegers brought up two guns, under the 
shelter of an old wall and some buildings, (probably the existing garden-wall, and 
remains of the outbuildings of the ancient monastery,) and battered it. They threw 
down one side of the gate-house, and, by the firing of several grenades, many of the 
guard within were bluried in the stones and dust; while the rest, after fighting hard, 
contrived to escape, some through the wicket of the gate, others out of the windows, 
or by the breaches in the walls. 

The increasing want of provisions in the town now rendered it necessary to 
kill the horses of the garrison; and on the 26th the enemy began to batter the walls 
from St. Mary’s to the north gate, but they we^re driven from their posts by a 
party who sallied from the town. By the 2d of August' provisions *had become Dearth of 
excessively scarce, and for those cavalry horses which were left they had the greatest P rovi “ onk - 
difficulty in obtaining sustenance, many of the garrison being from time to time killed 
in their attempts to procure grass. The people of the town began to be very trouble¬ 
some to the soldiers; and on the 7th, the mayor and aldermen, with the permission 
of the royalists, petitioned Fairfax to allow the inhabitants to leave the town, but 
their petition was rejected, and the parliamentarian forces were ordered to dire on such 
as might endeavour to escape. In this state of things, the besiegers attempted, 
by circulating false reports and offers of indemnity amongst the garrison by every 
means possible, to excite them to mutiny, but without success. On the 20th, 

Fairfax sent what he termed his last oilers of mercy, which were immediately rejected. 

The condition of the besieged was becoming every day more miserable, yet the 
garrison were determined to hold out to the last. On the 21st it was found that 
there was not sufficient ammunition left to maintain a two hours’ fight, in case the 
enemy should attempt to storm the place, and not bread sufficient^ last the army 
two or three days, and verydew horses left. On the 24th, by means of a kite, the 
enemy conveyed into the town a book, containing the relation of a great victory 
over the Scots, and their general rout; and* shortly after, fired a general volley 
throughout their lines, which induced the besieged to suppose .that they intended an 
attack upon the town, and they accordingly prepared to defend themselves. On the 
following day, the 25th of August, finding that they were disappointed in their 
hopes of an attack, they resolved, if possible, to provoke the enemy to advance, and 
thereupon sent word to Fairfax, that; “since h^ denied to treat upon any conditions Tbcroyai- 
that were honourable, notwithstanding that their actions and demeanours in the lenge the 
service had been nothing but what became honour and fidelity, if he were pleased ,,ns,e x e,v 
to make an attempt of attacking them, he should not need to spring any mine, as he 

voi. i. p p . 
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boasted he had already done.: but that any gate of tho town he might mafc$f (fhoice of 
should be set open, and his entrance disputed afterwards.” This proposal produced 
no effect, and, in a council of war, the royalists determined to make an attempt 
of forcing their way through the enemy; but from want of unity in themselves, : they 
were obliged to lay aside the design, and finally to treat for terms of surrender. 

Colonel Tuke was chosen to conduct the negotiation, and proceeded to the enemy’s 
camp, on Saturday, the 26th, with orders to obtain and accept the best terms 
he could; which were, that the inferior officers and common feoldiers should have 
fair quarter; that the lords, general officers, captains, &c. should be rendered up 
to mercy, and that the committee-men should be immediately released; and that the 
town should be secure from plunder. The day following, these articles were 
confirmed and signed by both parties. And thus, after a defence of seventy-six days, 
the* town was surrendered, the ammunition of the garrison being found to be reduced 
to a barrel and a half of powder.* 

During the negotiations two queries were proposed by the besiegers, relating to the 
sense which was intended to be given to the terms, “ fair quarter,” and “ rendering to 
mercy,” and, from the answers, it was understood, that the soldiers should be 
free from any danger, but that the higher officers should some of them suffer, accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of the parliament, or of the private council to be held by 
Fairfax on gaining possession of the town.f A council of wa*was accordingly held 

* The following is a list of the garrison at the time of surrender: “Noblemen and Gentlemen: 
George Lord Goring, earl of Norwich; Arthur, Lord Capel Ilenry Hastings, Lord Loughborough j Sir 
Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, Sir William Compton, Sir Bernard Gascoigne, Sir Abraham Shipman, Sir 
John Watts, Sir Lndowick Dyer, Sir Henry Aplcton, Sir Dennis Strutt, Sir Hugh Oriley, Sir Richard 
Maulyvprer, (who escaped, but was retaken.)— Quarter-Mutter General: Matthew Carter.— Cornels: Gil- 
burue, Farre, (who escaped, but was retaken,) Hammond, Chester, Till, Heath, Tujtc, Aylofie, Sawyer.— 
Lieut.-Cotone.lt: Culpepper, Lancaster, Gough, Powell, Ashton, Baggley, Wiseman, S. ith.— Majort: Ascot, 
Smith,. Armcstrong, Warile, Baylcv, Rcade, Scarrow, Blyncott, Gcnnings.— Captains: Wicks, Pits, Buly, 
Burdge, Bartrope, Lynsey, Myldmay, Osbodston, Rstwick, Lovell, Cooper, Blunt, Snelgrave, Dynors, Dussen, 
Ward, Bushey, Payne,, llemflr, Smith, Kcnnington, Ilcath, Rawson, Baylcy, Stephens, Gennings, Lodge, 
Lynne.— Captains-Lieutftiant: Canin^e, White.— Marshal-General: Edward Goodycarc.— Commissary-General: 
Trouley.— Master of the Ordnance: Francis Lovelcsse.— IVuggott-mastef (>eneral: Gravisden. (All the fore¬ 
going were ‘ rendered to mercy.') -Lieutenants: 72. — Ensigns and Cornels: 01).— Sergeants: 183.— Servants to 
the Noblemen and Genlltmen: 65. — Private Soldiers: 3067.”-v 'Account published by John Wright, Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1048.) • 

t The following is a copy of these queries and their answers:— 

“ Heith, August 26,1648. 

“ Queries propounded by the Commissioners from Colchester, to the Commissioners of his Excellency the 
Lord Fairfax, upon the Conditions sent into the Townc. 

• “1. What is meant by faire quarter?—2. \}, r hat by rendring to mercy? Answer. To the first: By faire 

quarter we understand, that with quarter for their lives they Shall be free from wounding or beating j shall 
enjoy warmc clothes to cover them and keep them warmc; shall b£ maintained with victuals fit for prisoners 
while they shall be kept prisoners. To the 2nd: By rendring to mercy, we understand, that they be ren¬ 
dered, or renter themselves to the I.ord Generali, or whom he shall appoint, without certain assurance of 
quarter, so at the Lord Generali tnay be free to put some immediately to the sword (if he see cause), although 
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at the Moothall, before which were summoned Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, 
Sir Bernard Gascoigne, and Colonel Farre. Farre had escaped, but th'e other three, 
who were confined with their friends at the King’s Head inn, proceeded to the 
council, where they were informed, that, “ after so long and obstinate a defence, 
it was highly necessary for the example of others, and that the peace of the kingdom 
might be no more disturbed, that some military justice should be executed; and 
the council* had therefore determined that they, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, 
and Sir Bernard Gascoigne, should be presently shot to death.” They were then 
placed in confinement in the castle. Ireton soon afterwards came to them, and bade 
them prepare for death, as “ the sentence which had been passed was to be executed 
upon them directly." Sir Charles Lucas desire^ to be allowed till the next morning 
to settle his aftairs in this world, and to prepare for another; but his request was 
refused. Sir George Lisle, also, desired a littl/e respite, that he might write to 
his father and mother; he was, also, obliged to submit in silence to his fate. About 
seven o’clock in the evening they were all three conducted to the place of execution, 
“ a green spot of ground on the north side of the castle, a few paces from the wall,” 
where they were received by Colonels Ireton, Rainsborowe, and Whaley, with three 
files of musketeers. Sir Bernard Gascoigne was here granted a reprieve, as being 
a foreigner.* Sir Charles Lucas was then brought forwards, and said: “ I have 
often looked death in the face in the field of battle, and you shall now see I dare die.” 
He fell on his knees for a few minutes, and then rising up, with a cheerful coun¬ 
tenance, bored his breast, and called out to his executioners, “ See, l am ready for 
you, and now, rebels, do your worst! ” At these words they fired; and the balls 
piercing him in four several places, he fell, and expired. Sir George Lisle was then 
brought to the spot where lay the bleeding body of his friend. After having kissed 
the corpse, he took from his pocket five pieces of gold, being what money he 

his Excellency intends chiefly, and for the generality of those unde* that condition, to surrender them to the 
mercy of the parliament and Generali. There hath been large experience, neithgrflyith his Excellency given 
cause to doubt of his civility to sugh as he shall retaine prisoners, although by their being rendred to mercy, 
he stands not engaged thereby.” • 

* “ Sir Bernard Gascoigne,” says Matthew Carter, “ was a gentleman of Florence; and had served the 
king in the war, and afterwards remained id London dll the unhappy adventure of Colchester, and then 
accompanied his friends thither ; and being brought to the place of execution, had only English enough to 
make himself understood that lie desired a pen, ink, and paper, that lie might write a letter to lps prince, 
the Great Duke, that his Highness might know in what maimer lie lost his life, to the end his lieiss might 
possess his estate. The oflicer that attended the execution thought lit to acquaint the general and cqmicil, 
without which he durst not allow him pen and ink, which he thought he might reasonably demand. When 
they were informed of it, they thought it a matter worthy softie consideration: they had chosen him out of the 
list for his quality, conceiving him to be an English gentk-man; and preferred him for being a knight, that 
they might sacrifice three of that rank. After a consultation held, Sir Bernard was offered to be brought 
back, and kept with the prisoners j most of the council of war being of opinion, that if they took away the 
life of a foreigner, who seemed to be a person of quality, their friends or children, who dhould visit Italy, 
might pay dear for many generations.” 
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book II. had about him, and gave one to be distributed amongst his executioners, and the 
other four to a’ person standing near him, who had some years before been his servant, 
desiring him to deliver them to his friends in London, as his last legacy.' After 
having addressed a few words to the spectators, he looked at the file of soldiers, 
desired them to approach nearer to him, on which one of them answered, “ I’ll 
warrant *you, Sir, we’ll hit you.” Sir George, smiling, replied, “ I have been nearer 
you, friends, when you have missed me." He then knelt for some minutes, to pray, 
and rose up, and stud, “ I am now ready; traitors, do your worst! ” They immediately 
fired, and he fell. The bodies were conveyed to a vault belonging to the Lucas 
family, in the church of St. Giles, at Colcheste:..* 

The town of Colchester, after its .surrender, was treated with severity, for Fairfax 
imposed upon it a fine of 14,000/. of which, however, 2,000/. were remitted. The town 
itself was much damaged during t(je siege; many houses were destroyed, and with 
them, the magnificent church of St. Botolph. The walls, where they had not 
been destroyed during the siege, were ordered to be pulled down, upon the sur- 
render.f When Evelyn visited Colchester, on the 8th of July, 1666, he describes 
it as “ a faire towne, but now wretchedly demolished by the late siege, especially the 


• The severity of Fairfax, in this transaction, haa been generally censured. The nature of the present 
work will not alltfw any long examination of his conduct, and we have been contented to state facts. The 
following iB the vindication which he gives for himself in his memorial:— 

“ It is fit for me in this place to say something for my own vindication about my Lord Capel, Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Sir George Lisle, who were prisoners at mercy upon the rendering of Colchester, seeing some have 
questioned the just performance of those articles. 

“ I laid siege to the town, and made several assaults; but finding their forces within much more nume¬ 
rous than those I had without, 1 was forced to take another course in Mocking them up, and, by cutting off all 
supplies, to bring’them to a surrender ; which, after four months’ close siege, they were impelled to, and that 
upon mercy, being, in number, three or four thousand men; and delivering upon mere, is to be understood 
that some arc to suffer, the rest to go free. 

“ Immediately after our entrance into (he town, a council of war was called, and those forenamed persons 
were sentenced to die, tlpr rest to be acquitted. 

“ This being so resolve^ I thought fit, notwithstanding, to transmit the .Lord Capel, the Lord Norwich, &c. 
o\ei to the parliament, being the civil judicature of the kingdom; consisting then both of lords and com¬ 
mons, and so most proper judges in their case, who were considerable for estates and families. But Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, being mere sobliers of fortune, and falling into our hands by chance of 
war, were executed; and in this I diil nothing but according to my commission, and the trust reposed 
in me. 

“ But,it may be objected, I went into the court during the trial; to which I answer, it was at the earnest 
request of my Lord Capel’s friends, who desired me to explain there what was meant by surrendering to 
mercy; otherwise I had not gone, being always unsatisfied with these courts. 

’ “ For this I need say no more, seeing I may as well be questioned for the articles of Bristol, Oxford, 
Exeter, or any other action in the war as this.”— Jbtner’i Tracti,"Vo\. V. p. 395. 

t The number of houses destroyed in each parish was as follows;' In that of St. Mary at the Walls, fifty- 
one burnt and ruined; in that of the Holy Trinity, thirty-two burnt and ruined; in St. Martin's, five pulled 
down; in St James’s, twenty-eight burnt; in St Giles’s, seventeen burnt; in St. Botolph's, fifty-three 
burnt and ruined. 
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suburbs, which were all burnt, but were then repairing. For the rest, this is a ragged 
and factious towne, now swarming with sectaries.” 

In the August of 1655, the plague, then raging in London, made its appearance in 
this place, and, between that time and the December of the year following, it destroyed 
four thousand seven hundred and thirty-one persons. A new charter, dated August 3, 
1663, was given by Charles the Second, which was nearly a counterpart of that 
of Charles the First; and as a second was given in the same reign, giving to the 
crown a power to remove the officers of the corporation by an order of privy council, 
James, his successor, confirmed their charter. On the accession of William and 
Mary, in 1693, this first charter of Charles the First, with all the privileges then 
possessed by the town, was restored and renewed. This charter was again renewed, 
with very slight alterations, by George the Third, on the 9th of September, 1763, 
and again in the fifty-eighth year of the same reign, by reason that "divers differences 
having arisen within the town and corporation, and informations in nature of quo 
warranto having been prosecuted in the Court of King’s Bench, and judgments 
of ouster obtained against several members of the said corporation,” the said corpora¬ 
tion was become “ incapable of exercising their liberties and franchises.” The new 
regulations in this charter chiefly related to the office of recorder.* 

Antiquities found at Colchester.—Colchester, as we gather from Marianus Scotus,f 
was celebrated centuries ago for the vast quantity of antiquities that wete discovered in 
it; but it is only in modern times that any care has been taken to preserve these valuable 
remains of former ages. All the older buildings of the town are constructed, in great 
part, of Roman bricks and tiles, materials which had been taken from more ancient 
buildings that were of Roman workmanship. These bricks are distinguished by their 
extraordinary hardness, and are generally, when perfect, eighteen inched long, by eleven 
broad, and two thick. The tiles are, also, much more substantial than tiles of modern 
make. Large abundance of pottery has been found at various times, much of which is 
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* Besides its chartered privileges, Colchester possesses several by prescription and custom. 

1. To be a hundred or liberty of itself: a hundred-court used anciently to be held, as also a law hund(ed- 

eourt, which in time gave place to the quarterly sessions of the peace. m 

2. A femmc-couvert may convey her esthte, within*this town, Jy deed, (being first solely and secretly 
examined before the mayor, and declaring her consent,} without paying a fine, 

3. A free burgess could not only bequeath by will what he had purchased, but this town had anciently the 

probate and enrolling of wills. The probate of wills began to cease about 1550 or 1560. • 

4. The last important privilege pertaining to*tlie free burgesses, is that of commoaing in certain lands 

round the walls, from Lammas-day, or August 1, until the 2d of February. These lands are called half-year 
land, and once comprised upwards of one'thousand acres? but large portions of them have been sold by (he 
corporation. , • 

f He describes Colchester os —“ Civitas inter cminentissimas numeranda, si non vetustas, conflagrationes, 
eluviones, denique piratarum innuissiones, variteque casuum affiictationes, omnia civitatis memoralia dele- 
vissent,—Conjicitur etiam ex his, quae de terra fossores eruerunt, tarn ferrum quam lapidss, tarn sera signata 
quam sedificia sub terra inventa.” 
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book ii. the fine glazed and red ware which has been so much admired by antiquaries; as 
well as abundance of household utensils, and other instruments and ornaments, such 
as vases, urns, rings, intaglios, writing styles, &c. A remarkable sepulchral urii was 
dug up in the time of Morant. It was made of a coarse light clay, and held twenty 
gallons. Within was an urn of black earth, holding about two gallons, and containing 
ashes, which appeared to be those of a Roman lady, as two bottles of clay for 
incense, two clay lamps, a metal vessel for ointment, and a speculum, or looking- 
glass, of polished metal, were found with them. The same writer has given an 
engraving of a small brass Mercury found in Colchester. Another image of Mercury, 
about three inches high, with a purse in one hand, and a caduceus in the other, was 
found in 1791; and another was fouyd in the garden of F. Smythies, Esq. Many 
antiquities were discovered on the site of the hospital, of which a detailed account 
was given in a pamphlet written by fyl r< Hay, and published at Colchester, in 1821.* 
In digging the earth for the foundation, the workmen found the figure of a sphinx, in 
Tin-sphinx. freestone, at the depth of two feet from the surface, and near it a considerable 
fragment of the tibia of the right leg of a man; Contiguous to this place, it has been 
ascertained, was one of the public burial places of the Roman colonists; and only 
a few days before the discovery of the sphinx, was found part of a sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tion, in the same place, as well as various fragments of Roman pottery, some of them 
funereal urns. ‘The sphinx is represented sitting over the mangled remains of a human 
victim, her features conveying the expression of calm and contemptuous satiety. The 
dimensions of this monument are: length of the base, twenty-five and a-half inches ; 
medium breadth, ten inches; height from the base to the top of its head, twenty-five 
inches. Its arms terminate at the wrists in paws. Mr. Hay conjectures that a 
temple stood on the place where this monument was found, and thinks it “ not im¬ 
probable that here stood that very temple which was said to have been dedicated 
Camulo Deo Sancto ct Fortissimo, and considered to have been raised in honour of 
*> the Emperor Claudia^.. My supposition may perhaps receive some support from the 
circumstance of this temple being the only edifice in Colchester, of that description, of 
which any mention has descended to us: and from the striking peculiarities of the 
spot, whether its elevated situatipn be considered, dr its neighbourhood to the grand 
military way, and the presentation of its hallowed fane to all those in intercourse 
between-the great camp of Lexden and this metropolis of the Trinobantes.” Under¬ 
neath the base is'engraved a large Roman S. *In the summer of 1820, a small bronze 
sphinx was found a few yards from thejslace where the stone figure lay, which has 
both the hind and fore legs of a lion. The only antiquity of any importance found, 
of late years, at Colchester is a large amphora, found in 1828, at Lexden, on the 


A Letter to the Comatiuee of the Essex and Colchester Hospital, by E. W. A. Hay, A. B. 
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estate of Jbhn Mills, Esq. Morant mentions a small image of Venus, discovered chap. 

In a gravel-pit near the town, in 1789. -- 

Morant mentions no less than eight tesselated pavements which had been discovered Tcs*elau<i 

pavements. 

in this town. €t There is one in the church-yard of St. Mary’s at the Walls, of which 
pieces are frequently discovered, when graves are dug in a quite fresh place. It 
seems to have been a very large one, or rather more than one pavement; for the 
pieces discovered are at a considerable distance from each other. There is moreover 
one in .the cherry-garden, belonging to the rector of St. Mary’s, on the north side of 
the parsonage; not many yards from the other. There is also one in Berry-field, in 
St. James’s parish, of which part was discovered by George Wegg, Esq. The 
tesserae were red, intermixed with many white ones, disposed in a star-like form. 

One was found at the Queen’s Head inn, in the IJigh-street, when a stable was pulled 
down, which was supposed to be an old Roman building. Another was found on the 
south side of the Red Lion inn, when part of it was converted into an iron warehouse. 

A great quantity of the pieces were preserved, and set in an arbour in one of the 
gardens belonging to that inn. Another was discovered just below the Castle-hills. 

When Dr. Daniell’s house was rebuilding, one was found by the workmen. Finally, 
in the beginning of this year, (1748), one was discovered in the garden of Mr. Peter 
Creffeild, in the parish of H. Trinity. In the earth which was flung up, there 
was the bottom, and other fragments, of a fine figured urn of red earth; upon one of 
which fragments was represented the head of Jupiter.” Another pavement has been 
more recently discovered on part of the site of the present market-place. 

It is a rather singular circumstance that scarcely any sepulchral inscriptions have insirip- 
been discovered at Colchester, although it was a principal settlement^of the Romans tI<ms ’ 
in Britain. It has been intimated that a chief cause might be the dearth of 
stone in this part of the island, but perhaps we may rather attribute it to accidental 
circumstances. Mr. Ashby, in an .article on a coin* of Nerva, found at Colchester, in 
the third jolume of the Archaeologia, published in _ 1772, mentions an inscription 
“ found at this place, oifly six or seven years ago,” which was in the posscssiou of 
Mr. Gray, and which, he says, was very difficult to be understood. A fragment of 
a sepulchral inscription has been found, ancl is placed beside the sphinx in the hos¬ 
pital, on which may be traced the following words: 

........ vivrr. 

.*af. • bis. 

.BIS • T ■ LL. 

.LEG III* AV. 


EG XX APAI, • V . . 

. DVS • NICAE . . . 
A.M..EITAVE . . 

. IXIT ■ ANN . . . 

. . KRIT..V , . . . . 
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In the second Jine the T is not very distinct in the original. Another fragment, in 
the possession of Mr. Hay, hears the following words: 

D M 

.VMVLO • TEC. 

.RABBIS • IVVE. 

.CVNCT • MVC. 

. ERVNT . 

.N. 

I 

The last letter in the second line is damaged in the stone, and may have been an 
O. In the T of the fourth line the vertical line rises considerably above the horizon¬ 
tal line which crosses it. 

No antiquities are found so frequerftly, and in such great abundance, as coins and 
medals. Of these, the most curious are the British coins of Cunobeline, which gene¬ 
rally bear an inscription —cam. or Ijamv., showing the place of their mintage, and 
affording a convincing argument of the identity of Colchester with the ancient Camu- 
lodunutn.* A number of gold coins were discovered at Mark’s Tey in 1807, of 
which only one has any letters remaining, which are supposed by some to be British, 
and by others Gallic. 

Roman coins are frequently discovered, mostly imperial, and some of them ex¬ 
tremely scarce* and even unique, as that of Nerva, described by Mr. Ashby, in the 
third volume of the Archaeologia. The consular silver coins that have been found, 
belong chiefly to the Julian, Marcian, and Naevian families, and to the families of 


* Plates of these coins may be seen in Morant, in Gough's Camden, and in Pcgge’s Essay on the Coins of 
Cunobelimv The following is a list of gome of the principal varieties. 

1. A gold coin «.f Cunobeline, very small and thin. On one side it represents an ear of corn, with the 
letters AM on the left side, and CV on the right: reverse, a horse galloping, will, something like the 
branch of a tree above it. This was found by a labouring man in 1820. 

2. A gold coin, still smaller, and found with the above, without inscription; it represents obscure and 

unknown figures. , • 

3. A gold coin, found at Mark’s Tey, about five i.iiles from Colchester, near the London-rogd, in 1807. A 

considerable number were discovered, and several are in the possession of .V, r. Patmore, Mr. Alderman Abell, 
and others. Many have on the obverse something like a star-fish; on the reverse, a hone galloping, with 
crescents, whaels, or stan. * ; 

4. A fine old coin, in Mr. Patmore's collection, has on the obverse a horse and a wheel below; on the reverse, 
four compartments with unintelligible ornaments. 

5. A small copper coin of Cunobeline, having on the obverse, cvno within a wreath upon a label; on the 
reverse, a horse galloping, and below it, camv. Purchased from a gardener in Colchester, in 1808, hy the 
Rev. Mr. Mustard. *’ 

<6. A copper coin of Cunobeline, which accompanied the foregoing, has on the obverse a griffin sitting; on 
the reverse, a victory, with cvno. • 

7. A copper coin of Cunobeline, in the possession of Mr. William Keymer, has on the obverse camvlo- 

dvno ; on the reverse, a winged horse, and underneath, cvno. Found in 1796, in a field near the old water¬ 
works. ( 

8. A coin, given hy Pegge, bears on one side a head, with the legend, cvno ; on the reverse, a sphinx, 
legend, tacio. Morant mentfbns two varieties of copper coins of Cunobeline bearing a tphinx. 
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Cordia, Egnatuleia, &c. The imperial silver bear the names of Augustus, Tiberius, c h a p. 
Nero, Galba, Vespasian, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadritm, Faustina,* Lucilla, Julia n1 ' 
Donna, Julia Sabina, the Antonini, &c. Of the large brass coins, those of Trajan 
and Hadrian, with those of the Antonini and the Faustinas are the most common. 

The middle brass are those of New Vespasian, Trajan, the Antonini, &c. Of the 
small brass, those in the finest condition are those of Constantine the Great, Helena, 
Delmatiua, and Fausta. Coins have been found of almost every emperor down to 
Honorius.* 


SURVEY OF THE TOWN. 


The wall which enclosed the town is in man^ places very entire; it is composed The walls, 
of stone,-)- mixed with a very large proportion of Roman bricks of extraordinary hard¬ 
ness, which, from'their broken appearance, seem to have been derived from the ruins 
of some more ancient foundation. The cement is exceedingly hard and tenacious, 
but is much affected by frosts and thaws, preceded by hewvy rains. Where the wall 
remains perfect, it is faced either with Roman bricks or square stones, its thickness 
being generally seven or eight feet, but at the gates and posterns much thicker.! 

The original form of the wall is believed to have been a parallelogram; yet, at 
present, it appears to be a trapezium, the longest sides of which are those of the 
north and south. The north side measures one thousand and thirty-three yards; the 
south side nine hundred and forty; the east end six hundred and five; and the west 
end five hundred and fifteen yards,—the whole circumference being three thousand 
and ninety-three yards, one foot and a half; very little more than a Able and three 
quarters. 

• There is yet one object to notice among Colchester antiquities, which deserves notice only because it lias 
been a subject of some dispute among the learned,—the ancient dAte (1090) in Atfbic figures, which formerly 
stood on the north side of a hojse in the High-street, almost opposite to the Mote-hall. The back, or 
southern part of this house was built of a mixture of Roman brick and stone, with arched passages, aad, 
according to tradition, was the residence of Eudo Dapifer. It has been agreed /hat the Arabic numerals 
were not used in Europe before 1250 or 1300, and thissdate lias been produced as an argument to the con¬ 
trary opinion; but as the first cipher is defaced at the bottom, it has been conjectured that it was intended 
originally for a 4, the old form of which was something like ;. lint Morant’s seems the more rational 
opinion, “ that this date was either set down by the carpenter from tradition, or taken from some fticientcr 
date, undoubtedly in Roman numerals, which stoodsupon the old stone house (as it is called iir some waitings 
in my possession), when it was new fronted with timber in the 14th or 15th century.” ( 

f This stone is of the kind called septaria, compoundedSof a species of marie or clay, with a mixture of 
iron and spar: it was formerly found in great abundance am the Essex coast, but much of it has been col¬ 
lected for the manufacture of Parker’s cement, and for other purposes. 

J The Roman wall in Cumberland and Northumberland is between seven and eight feet thick; that is, a 
Roman pace and a half .—Britannia Ramana, p. 122. Bede says it was eight feet broad, anfl twelve higlu— 

Ecc. Hut. lib. i. c. 12. 

Q Q 
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Colchester is known to have been a Roman station, and believed to have been sur¬ 
rounded by a wall at that time: of this, however, there is no certain evidence; but 
authentic history informs us that long before the Norman period, in the year 921, 
King Edward the Elder repaired the walls of Colchester, the same year in which he 
took this town from the Danes. Being the chief defence and security of the place, 
great care was formerly.taken to preserve these walls from injury or destruction, par¬ 
ticularly during the reign of King Richard the Second, of which many notices are 
found in the records of the.town, where it is stated that the bailiffs and commonalty 
were daily repairing the stone walls ;* and that king, in the sixth, twelfth, and 
seventeenth of his reign, exempted the burgesses of Colchester from the charge 
of sending representatives to parliament for three years, on account of the great 
expense they were at in repairing the wall with lime and stone for the safety of the 
town against all invaders. The saipe king, in 1394, authorized a grant of two mes¬ 
suages, and the advowson of the Hospital of the Holy Cross, as an assistance to all 
future repairs; on the same account, in 1403, exemption from sending members to 
parliament for six years, was granted to the burgesses by King Henry the Fourth; 
and the same exemption was granted in the year 1421, by King Henry the Fifth; 
and undoubtedly these bulwarks of the town were kept in repair till the destructive 
siege of 1648, which reduced the wall of Colchester to nearly its present state. In 
this wall there' were four gates: Head-gate, in the records Heved or Haved-gate, in 
Latin, porta capitalis ,• North-gate; East-gate; and St. Botolph’s-gate, anciently 
called South-gate. There were also three posterns: the West-postern, in St. Mary’s 
church-yard; Schere-gate, or South-postern; Rye-gate, more properly Rhee, or Rea¬ 
gate, that is, River-gate; it was also called North and King’s Sherde. 

Colchester is approached from the west by Crouch-street, which join9 the London- 
road; and this street passes in a line with the south side of the town wall from the 
south-west corner, where Balkerne-lane terminates; from this place the course of 
the wall may be traced behind the houses, till we come to where Head-gate formerly 
stood, and, proceeding in an eastern direction, enter Gutter-street, where portions of 
the wall continue visible till we pass the place where South-sherdc or postern used to 
stand: here there is now an assent by steps, beneath the houses, to the upper street, 
nearly facing Trinity oi* Scheregate-street. We now proceed along Black-boy-lane, 
and moy perceive the remains of the wall in many places, till we reach the com¬ 
mencement of ‘Botolph-street. St Botolpb’s-gate stood here, and was the last 
remaining gate, only finally destroyed, ( or taken away about ten or twelve years ago. 
The ruins of the abbey, from which, this gate Und street were named, form a 
picturesque object on the right, as we proceed along ^lore-lane. Here the wall is 


Chronic. Saxon, ad. an. 921, p. 108, 109. 
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seen to form boundaries of gardens; and the remains of baations or small round forts 
appear, especially that which forms the south-east angle of the wall! . As the wall 
continues, it encloses garden-grounds, and part of St. James’s church-yard, till we 
arrive at the place where East-gate formerly stood, some parts of which are said to 
have remained till the year 1675. After crossing the top of East-hill we enter a lane, 
which is in the direction of the course of the wall, which is here hidden from our 
view by the intervention of grounds belonging to the Rev. J. Savill, whose elegant 
stuccoed mansiod, with its Doric portico, fronts the street we have just left. Turning 
from this lane into the meadows that lie north of the town, we again reach the wall, 
at its north-east angle, from which place it lies open to the country, forming a 
prominent object in various interesting views, and constituting the boundary of shrub¬ 
beries, orchards, and garden-grounds; and opposite this part of the wall, in our way 
to the castle, the fosse remains entire, deep, broyi, and overgrown with grass. The 
country from this elevation presents an interesting prospect of richly cultivated 
grounds, and the river pursuing its course through the valley. The fosse, on this 
north side of the wall, is discontinued, where low grounds commence, which may 
reasonably be believed to have anciently formed a morass, extending to the river, and 
in this part would render a fosse unnecessary: here we pass over the wall, and along 
grounds nearly on a level with the top of it, and opposite to the castle, which is indis¬ 
tinctly seen behind a fine double row of tall trees, occupying the liiglf rampart in its 
immediate vicinity, and formerly belonging to it. 

The next place which occurs, is where the postern called Rye-gate or Rea-gate 
formerly stood, which was an outlet leading to the river. This gate was taken down 
in 1669. The wall, as we proceed, supports the fronts of several houses, and forms 
the foundation, of a low modern wall, enclosing little gardens fronting small habita¬ 
tions, and continues the basement of the walls of modern buildings, or of fences, till 
we reach the site of North-gate. Here the gate, and part of the wall and houses 
were removed in the year 1823, by which a great improvement was made, the 
passage having been’previausly narrow and inconvenieht. 

From the bottom of North-hill, passing along Balkerne or Balkon-lane, we gain 
the north-west angle or curve of the wall, which encloses gardens, and orchards, and 
other grounds; and here the lane begins to ascend, taking a parallel direction with 
the western line, and very evidently occupying the ditch that, on this as pn the 
northern side, added to the strength oft the fortress. The ascent is steep, and the 
road throughout is along the hollow of the excavation, whose high banks are thrown 
againBt its opposite sides, lying against the b$9e of the wall on the one hand, while 
gardens and cottages occupy the other side of the lane as it ascends, till we arrive at 
the ruins of a fort, called the Balkon, or chief bastion, from which the Ipne is named. 
The great proportion of Roman bricks in these ruins, renders it probable that 


CHAP. 

III. 
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they stand on the site of # more ancient Roman fortress; and the name they formerly 
bore of Colkynge’s Castle, or the Castle of King Coel, indicates that here there 
formerly stood a strong fort of that British tributary monarch. The fosse terminates 
here, and cottages are built against the wail till we arrive at the site of the old west 
postern, which led through St. Mary’s church-yard, and in the place of which stone 
steps were placed, when the church was rebuilt, something more than a century ago. 
The wall partly Incloses the burial ground, and passes along beyond the houses till 
it reaches the south-west angle, where our tour commenced. 1 

Colchester, with its liberties, is divided into sixteen parishes: eight within* and 
four without the ancient walls ; and four within the liberties. When this parochial 
division was made, is not known; and we are also ignorant of the respective 
eras at which the churches were erected. Domesday record, however, proves 
that St. Peter’s church was in being before the Conquest; and the foundations 
of the rest (those attached to the religious houses excepted) might with probability 
be referred to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Most of them are built of 
Roman brick, mixed with the rubbish of more ancient buildings; and except 
St. Mary’s, and St Peter’s, which have been re-edified and St James’s, which 
is spacious and regular, the churches of Colchester are rather of an inferior 
description. 

ST. MARY AT THE WALLS. 

The church of St Mary at the Walls, dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, is 
called in records St.. Mary ad Murum, or Muros, to distinguish it from that 
belonging to the parish of St. Mary Magdalen; it stands within the south-west 
angle of the wadis. Its situation is in the highest part of the town; and {he parsonage- 
house, which stands very near the north side of the edifice, affords a line view of the 
surrounding country. The Rev. Philip Morant, the learned historian of Colchester 
and of Essex, was rpetor ’of this parish; and rebuilt the west end of this mansion, 
which is said to have been beat down, or at least very much damaged, during 
thl siege, at which time the old church was nearly demolished, and remained in ruins 
till the year 1713, wften, at the instance qf the Ruir. Robert Middleton, then rector, 
and through the encouragement to the design given by Sir Isaac Rebow, Knt., and 
other principal inhabitants, it was determined to commence the repairs; which not 
being foundeasily practicable, the church wasirebuilt as it now stands; the expense, 
amounting to about lt>00/. being defrayed by brief, aided by a rate and benefactions. 
The steeple was restored, rather than ( rebuilt; and in 1729, twelve feet of brick 


* Parishes within the walls are those whose churches stand within the walls; hut most of them extend 
into the country. 
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work were added to the top, at the cost of more than 234/. It is a plain building, chap. 
consisting of a nave and two side aisles, whose length is seventy feet/exclusive of the ll1- 
break of the chancel, which is ten feet by fifteen: the east and west ends are each 
fifty feet wide on the outside; the foundations are five feet deep; and the height 
of the walls eighteen feet. There are nine regular windows, besides small circular 
ones in the roof. There is a gallery at the west end, which contains an organ. 

At the east end of the north aisle there is a marble monument, with a statue* Monument, 
as large as life, 'erected by Sir Isaac Rebow, to the memory of his father and mother, 

John Rebow, of Colchester, merchant, who died the. 13th of April, 1699, in the 
seventy-second year of his age; and Sarah his wife, daughter of Francis Tayspill, of 
the said borough, merchant. Sir Isaac left in Jus will, 20*. per annum, to the sexton 
of the parish, for keeping this monument clean. 

There is a marble tablet on the wall, at the east end of-the south ajsle, which bears 
the following elegant Latin inscription, written by the celebrated Dr. Parr. 


Thoms Twining, A.M. 

Hujus Ecclesise Rectori 
Viro in quo 

Doctrina inerat multiplex et recondita 
Ingcnium elegans et acutum 
Scribcndi genus non exile spinosumque 
Sed accuratum et exquisitum 
I n rebus qua: ad rent criticam pertinent explicandis 
Scrmo sine aculeo et maledictis facetus 
Et sapore pome proprio Athenarum imbutus 
Mansuctudo morum et comitas suis perjucunda 
Pietas crga Deum pura atque sinccra 
Siquidem hoftesta de natura cius opinione 
Stabilique in Christo Fide 
Potissimum nixa est 

Kt cum summa in omnes homines benevolentia 
Nunquam non conjuncta 
Ricardus Twining Fratsi cariasimo 
Nato 8 Calend. lanuar. Anno sacro 1735. 
Mortuo 8 Id. August. 1804. 

Condito Colccstrise in Scpulcreto Teirijili 
Ad Milcnd siti 
H.M.P.C. 


TRANSLATION. 

To Thomas Twining, A.M. 

The Rector of this church: 

A man who was possessed of 
Multifarious and solid learning, 

An elegant and acute judgment; 

Whose style of writing was not meagre and rough, 
But accurate and polished: 

On all subjects which relate to criticism 
His conversation was facetious without being ill- 
natured or scurrilous: 

Imbued with all the elegance of A Vic wit: 
.Who was endeared to his friends by his elegance 
of manners and politeness: 

Whose piety towards God was pure and sincere, 
Inasmuch as it rested on an honest idea 
• of h^s nature. 

And a fihlt laith in Christ, 

And was accompanied ever with the greatest 
benevolence toward all men; 

Who was born the 25fh of December, a.d. 1735, 
•and died 7th of August, 1804. 

Buried at Colchesfhr, in the vault of the Church 
at Milend. 

His beloved brother erected this monument. 


This church-yard, surrounded by rows of ^hady lime trees, is much frequented, *as 
affording the most agreeable public walk* in Colchester. Abundance of stately 
monuments are seen here, and less costly memorials mark the graves of humbler 
individuals. Among these, a plain head-stone bears the following selegant tribute 
of affection:— 
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“ Here lies the body of Henrietta, the beloved wife of George Bennet, Comedian; Who 
died January the 15th, 1823, aged forty-nine yean. 

Fear no more the heat o’th sun 
Or the tedious winter blast; 

Thou thy worldly work hast done, 

And the dream of life is past! 

Monarchs, sages, peasants must 
Follow thee and come to dust.” 

There was a chantfy within the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, in the old 
church of St. Mary, and a small building on the south side of the parsonage-house 
belonged to it. It was the most considerable chantry in the town, and was founded 
in 1348, by Joseph Elianore, who had been several times bailiff of Colchester. He 
dedicated it to God Almighty, the bleSsed Virgin Mary, and all the Saints; ordaining 
two chaplains to pray daily for his good estate as long as Ke lived, and, after 
his decease, for his soul, and for the souls of his father and mother, and of Philippa, 
John, Hubert, and Elias, and all his benefactors, and for the souls of all faithful per¬ 
sons departed this life. It was endowed with very ample possessions. 

The ancestors of Sir Isaac Rebow came from the Low Countries, and, settling 
at Colchester, entered into the bay trade, and became opulent merchants. Sir Isaac 
was knighted by King William the Third, in March, 1693, who was at that time a 
guest in his house in Head-street, in this parish; and he had the honour of 
entertaining the same monarch in the month of October following, as well as in the 
year 1700. Sir Isaac was one of the representatives of the borough in all the 
parliament of William; in the four first of those of Anne, and in the first of George 
the First. He was also high steward and recorder of Colchester; and died in 1726. 
His son, Lemyng Rebow, Esq. died in 1717, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Isaac Lemyng Rebow, who married Mary, daughter of Matthew Martin, Esq. He 
.died in 1735, and his .surviving son was Isaac Martin Rebow. The present represen¬ 
tative of the family is Major General Rebow, of Wivenhce Park.* 

The Grimston family were residents* of this parish; of whom. Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, Bart., was* member of parliament for Colchester, in 1639 and 1640. 
He was a man of an independent spirit, and, “ in the beginning of the long parlia¬ 
ment,” says Bishop Burnet, “was a great assertor of the laws, and inveighed severely 
against all that had been concerned in the former illegal oppressions. His principle 
wag, that allegiance and protection were mutual obligations, and that the one went for 
the other: he thought that the law was the measure*of both ; and that when a legal 
protection was denied to one that paid a legal allegiaiice, the subject had a right 

• The arms of Rsbow; gules, two long bows bent and interlaced in saltier, or, stringed argent, between 
four besants, each charged with a a fleur dc lis, azure. 
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to defend himself.” Sir Harbottle had been educated in the inns of court, and was 
famed both for his knowledge of the common law, and of the custonSs and usages of 
parliament. He was one of the first to contest the presumed legality of ship-money: 
but, afterwards, disgusted with the ambition and violence of the parliamentary 
leaders, he exerted himself to procure the king’s restoration, and, in consequence, was, 
with other members, excluded the house. Having suffered in his personal liberty, 
and having had his house here much burnt and otherwise damaged during the siege, 
Sir Harbottle quitted his post of recorder of the town, and for some time lived abroad. 
He promoted the restoration of Charles the Second, and was chosen speaker of the 
house of commons in 1660; * in the same year constituted master of the rolls; and 
continued to fill the latter office with talent and integrity, and to represent the 
borough, until his death, in his eighty-second year, in 1683. The Grimstons of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertfordshire^* are descended from Sylvester de 
Grimston, a Norman, who bore the standard of the Conqueror at the battle of 
Hastings. He was appointed chamberlain to William in the following year. In the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, Edward Grimston, Esq. was comptroller of Calais, and 
continued in that office under Queen Mary. On the taking of Calais by the duke of 
Guise, in 1558, he was taken, and confined in the Bastile; but, after two years' 
confinement, escaped to his native country, and was honourably acquitted of any mis¬ 
conduct connected with the loss of the last possession of the English ih France. He 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth; represented the borough of Ipswich in several 
parliaments; lived to the age of ninety-eight; and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Edward, whose grandson, the second Sir Harbottle Grimston, was so actively engaged 
in the calamitous times of Charles the First. His father, Sir Harbottle Grimston, of 
Bradfield, Essex, suffered a long imprisonment, for refusing to pay hi# assigned quota 


* The expelled members at this period resumed their seats ; # atid on the eve of that event, the baronet 
received the following letter from the corporation of Colchester:— 

“ Honourable Sir, 

“ As we cannot but with thankfulness acknowledge the mercy of God to the nation in general, so more yar- 
ticularly to this town, that, after the many changes and alterations we have been tossed in, that there now is (as 
we have been credibly informed, and do believe) a fre^ admission of the members of the late parliament, so 
long interrupted by force; we cannot but with much earnestness, in the behalf of ourselves, and the free bur¬ 
gesses of the town, make our humble request that you will return to that trust to which you were so freely and 
unanimously elected in the year 1640; which we do the rather request, out of the former experience that not 
only this town, but the nation in general, hath hacj of your faithfulness and ability, and gte many miseries and 
calamities we have groaned under since your absence; and as we formerly had the honour of sending so 
eminent and worthy a member, so we shall hope, by the l^essing of God upon your endeavours, that not ofily 
ourselves, but the whole nation, shall havecause tq bless God for your return, and in due time reap the bene¬ 
fit of your counsels and labour in that great affliction. Sir , we shall not further trouble you at present, than 
to assure you we are, as by many former favours bound to be, your faithful and humble servants, 

“ Thomas Pegke, Mayor. 

“John Silas Recorder, Sje. *$'C." 
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of a loan attempted to be enforced by that king. The present earl of Verulam, 
Viscount Grinfston, is descended from the eldest daughter of Sir Harbottle, of 
Colchester.* 

The house of Sir Harbottle Grimston had been originally a convent for crossed, or, 
according to the old English word, crouched friars, of the order of St. Augustin, as 
well as an hospital for the reception of poor people, and was governed by a prior. 
By whom it was instituted, is certainly not known. Morant could only collect 
grounds for believing the founder to have been William de LanvaBei, lord of the 
manor of Stanway, and that the building must be older than 1244. This church and 
hospital acquired a great accession of strength and riches in 1407, by becoming the 
seat of the guild of St. Helen, as well as of the chantries that were afterwards incor¬ 
porated with it. It enumerated among its members, during the fifteenth century, the 
countess of Hertford, Sir John HoVard, Knt., Sir Gerard Braybroke, Knt., Lady 
Brockhole, the "abbot of St. John’s, John Lord Berners, &c. The crouched friars 
seem to have been dispossessed upon the entry of the guild, and until the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Henry the Seventh; when an active person, named 
Roger Churche, by producing papal bulls, and other evidences, from which it 
appeared that the house was originally for friars of that order, and, through the 
interest of John, earl of Oxford, and others, procured their reinstatement, Roger 
himself then becoming prior. At the dissolution, the entire possessions and revenues 
of this convent were valued only at 11. Is. 8 cl .; tor which sum they were granted to 
Sir Thomas Audeley, Lord Audeley, of Walden, then chancellor. The chapel had 
been demolished many years, when the house became the residence of Sir Harbottle; 
it had been previously the seat of the Stephenses, a family at that time of some 
consequence in* Colchester. After having been much dilapidated by the siege, it 
was hired by the Workhouse Corporation about the beginning ot the eighteenth 
century, and became the general workhouse for the town; was afterwards let out 
in tenements to poor,j»eopIfc; and "finally pulled down, the rents thus afforded being 
scarcely worth the trouble of collecting. It stood on th" south side of the London 
rodtl. 

Mr. Philip MorantJ F. S. A., who was ji considerable time resident at St. Mary’s, 
was an indefatigable antiquary and biographer, son of Stephen Morant. He was 
bom at f St. Saviour’s, in the Isle of Jersey, Oct. (5, 1700, and educated at Abingdon 
school^ and Pembroke College, Oxford; where he took the degree of B.A. June 10, 
PJ21, and that of M.A. 1724. Between 1733 and 1745, he obtained six benefices in 
Essex; and in 1748 he published his* History of* Colchester, of which only two 
hundred copies were printed. In 1751 he was electe’d F.S.A., and in February, 
1786, he was appointed by the sub-committee of the house of peers to succeed 
Mr. Biyke in preparing for the press a copy of the rolls of parliament,—a service to 
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which he diligently attended until his death, on the 25th of November, 1770. CHAP. 
After his death, Thomas Astle, Esq. who had married his only daughter, succeeded nr ~ 
him in his labours in preparing die rolls for publication.* The following epitaph was 
placed in the chapel at Aldham: 


Philippo Morant, A. M. hujul Ecclesise rectori. 
Vir fuifc cximia limplicitate, et moribus plane 
• antiquis: 

Bonorum studiqsua, omnibus benevolens: 
Eruditions dcnique multiplici replctus. 
Gentium origincs, agrorum limites, in hike pro- 
vincift, 

feliciter investigavit. 

Ad vitas Britannorum insignium illustrandas 
quamplurimum contulit 
His studiis 

a prim a juventute usque ad mortem totum se dedit: 
Nec ostentandi gratis, sed quod reipublictc 
prodesset. 

Obiit Nov."" 1 '- 25“ A. D. 1770, *t. 70. 

Et Amin!, uxori ejus, niatronarum decori, 

F.x antiquis familiis Stebbing et Creffieid oriuntbe. 
Ob. Jul.20"“- a. d. 1767, set. 60. 

Optimis Parentibus 
Tho. ct Anna-Maria Astle posuerunt. 


translation. Inscription. 

To Philip Morant, A. M. rector of this Church. 

He was a man of great simplicity, and purity of 
manners: 

An assiduous friend to the good, benevolent to all: 

Abounding in every kind of erudition. 

He investigated with success the origin of the 
families, and the territorial divisions of this county; 

And contributed much to celebrating the lives of 
illustrious Britons. 

Iq these studies he spent all his time from his 
, earliest youth to his death : 

Not for ostentation, but for the profit of the public. 

He died Nov. 25, a.d. 1770, aged 70. 

And to Anne, his wife, who was an honour to her 
sex. 

She was descended from the ancient families 
. of Stebbing and Creffieid, 

And died July 20th, A. d. 1767, aged 69. 

To these, the best of parents, 

Thomas and Anna-Maria Astle "have dedicated this 
monument. 


The population of St. Mary’s parish, in 1821, consisted of five hundred and one population 
males, and six hundred and forty-six females; total, one thousand one hundred and 
forty-seven.f 

ST. PETER. 

The parish of St. Peter adjoins St. Mary’s on the north and east, and includes St. Peter, 
the Balkon-hill, together with the lower Balkon-lanj. 

The church, which existed before the Conquest, is consider!*! the principal one Church, 
in the town; being that*in which the episcopal and archidiaconal visitations are 
held, and at which the members of the corporation gcncrally f attend once a fort¬ 
night, in their robes. It was ftcarly tlfrown do\jn by an earthquake in 1G92; 

• 

* It has been doubted whether Morant took his degree of M. A. at Oxford or Cambridge. In the second 
volume of Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, (p. 70',) is the following note: “ Philip Mourant, as spAt in the 
convocation-book by himself, Pembroke college, B. A. September 21, 1721 ■, A. M. of Sidney college Cam¬ 
bridge, 1730.” Besides the histories of Colchester and of Essex, and several translations, abridgments, 
he was the author of all the Lives in thc^ Biographic Brftannica marked C, and of the life of Stillingfleet, 
in which that mark is omitted. He prepared the rolls of Ifcrliamcnt as far as the sixteenth year of Henry IV. 

He had prepared in MS.. “An Answer to the first part of the Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christiun Religion,” and a “ Life of King Edward the Confessor.” 

f The parish extends west and south-west, about a mile into the country. The glebe is in*ten small parcels, 
some of which are considerably distant from each other; 
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BOOK II. the particulars of which occurrence are recorded in the parish register, by the 
Rev. Robert Dickman, then vicar.* The edifice consists of a nave, side-aisles, 
and chancel. The south aisle was enlarged about fifteen years since, when the whole 
was repaired and beautified. The walls are coated on the exterior with composition, 
and turreted with white brick: the tower, which is entered from North-hill, is of red 
brick, relieved by stone quoins, and contains eight bells. Internally this church 
has an elegant appearance, and is in excellent repair. A large and well-executed 
altar-piece decorates the east end; it was painted by John James<Halls, Esq. (of 
Great Marlborough-street, London,) son of James Halls, Esq., of St. Mary’s parish, 
mentsi subject-is, Christ raising Jairus’s Daughter. This church contains several 

inscriptions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the most ancient of which 
records, in Old English characters, on a brass plate against the wall of the south aisle, 
the deaths of “ John Sayer, sometyn&e alderman of this towne of Colchester, and of 
Elizabeth his wyfe," in the years respectively, of 1510 and 1)30. Another, in the 
north aisle of the chancel, is to the memory of “ the worshipfull George Sayer, the 
elder,” who died in 1577, and bears the following epitaph : 

O happic hoared heares that here in grave doth lye, 

Whose body resteth nowe in earth, his ghost with Christ on hie. 

His youthfull race he ran with travayle and with troth, 

His myddie and his aged years with wealth and worship both. 

Full thyrtye years or more cheefe rule or place he bare 
In this his native auncient towne, whereof he had great care. 

With justice he did rule, and ckc with mercy mylde, 

With love he lyved many years of man, woman and chylde. 

A monument he made for ever to remain 

For ayde to poor and aged wights, which are oppress’d with payne. 

Pqptcritic he had to his great joye of mind, 

His place and portion to possesse, which he hath left bchynde. 

O happie Sayer, not for theis thinges alone. 

Which were but mundane, vayne, and vyle, and fade, and fayle eche one 
But happier thoutande-foltle to lyve and love those duyes 
Wherein tmidcs gospel! brightlye shynes to his eternall prayse. 

Thy oft desired wyshe thou doubtless didest obtayne, r 
With Symeon to departe in peace, and lyfe by death to gay m-. 

Thy ofspriige may rejoice for this thy happye ende: 

Thy freinds and tenaunts all are gladB that God Such grace did send. 

* The record states that “ On Thursday, September 8, 1692, there happened, about two of the clock in the 
afternooA, for the apace of a minute or more, an universal earthquake all over England, France, Holland, and 
some parts of Germany. And particularly it.was attested lo me by the masons that were then plaiatering the 
supple of St. Peter's in this town, and upon the uppermost scaffold, that the steple parted so wide in the midst 
that they could have put their hands into the cracft or cleft, and immediately shut up close again, without any 
damage to the workmen, (who expected all would have fallen ilown,) or to the steple itself Most of the 
houses here and elsewhere shook, and part of a chimney fell down on North-hill i and very many who west 
sensible of it were taken at the same time with a giddyness in their heads for some short time. In witness 
of what ir here related, I have hereto set my hand, 

“ Robert Dickmam, Minister of St. Pet Colchester.” 
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And we, that yet romaync within thi* vale of tear*, 

By thine example maye be taught for to contemne all fears, 

And always for to praye that God our stepps so gvyde 
That we lykewise may hence depart in endlesse blisse to byde.* 

There are other inscriptions to members of the same family, as well as to that of 
Brown; both appear to have been eminent for wealth or municipal consequence in 
Colchester. On the north side of the chancel, a monument of black and white 
marble is inscribed in gold letters, to ,f Martin Basill, sometime alderman of this 
towne, whoe departed this lyfc, the 23d of March, 1623, and Elizabeth his wyfe, 
whoe deceased the 30th of October, 1625." Their effigies appear kneeling, a desk 
between them; below, in bass-relief, are their six sons and seven daughters, also 
kneeling. Richard Hcynes, who lived in the reign of Edward the Fourth, founded Heynes’ 
a chantry in this church, with an endowment 4br jl priest to sing mass for ever: the 1 iamry ’ 
institution was some time previous to the year 1473. 

There was a chantry in St. Peter’s church, called the Guild of St. John’s, or Jesus’ 

Masse; but it is not known by whom it was founded. 

The Corn-market is on the south of St. Peter’s church, and occupies the ground Corn-mar- 
wherc there was formerly a public edifice, called the Red Row, and it was afterwards p jj Row 
called the Exchange: whilst the bay trade flourished here, it was daily frequented by 
great numbers of substantial merchants, and over it was the Dutch bay-hall. The 
new building was erected about the year 1820, by subscription, for the use of 
corn - merchants and farmers. The architect was David Laing, Esq., F. S. A., 
and the builder, Mr. Hayward, of Colchester. The basement story, which is an 
open colonnade, consisting of a double row of cast-iron fluted pillars, Iprms the 
Corn-market.. The facade above is balustraded at top, and has a pediment in the 
centre, with a clock. The upper rooms arc occupied as the Essex Equitable Fire 
and Life Insurance Office. 

The pump, called King Coel’s pump, in this vicinity, was rewjoved, and the well lyngCoePs 
covered in, a few years since, under the authority of the new paving act. pump- 

North Bridge, one of the three which cross the Colne^iere, is in this parish. If is North 
of common red brick, and has three arches, which, though the s’tructure has scarcely Bridge ' 
stood forty years, bear visible marks of decay: the centre areh has partly given way, 
and has been lately repaired. It was built by the late Sir William Staines^ Knt., 
lord mayor of London in 1801. • . 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of seven hundred and fifty-sevqp 
males and eight hundred and ninety female^; total, one thousand six hundred and 
forty-seven. 

• Arms of Saycr: Gules, a chevron between three martlets, argent; a chief, ermim. Crest, an arm 
sleeved, cuffed, and scarfed, or and gules, holding in the hand, proper, a wolf^ head crasui, vert. 
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a tablet of white marble bears the following 


In the chancel of this church 
inscription:— 

II ic jncct Ricardus Daniell, 
Colcestrensis Medicus, 

Vixit Annia 72. 

Conjux, Filiique superstites, memoriam 
Posuerunt Anno 1772. 

Si tus omnino intersit, mi amice, 

Nosse qua vixit ratione tutua, 
llegulam vits modice instituta? 

Disce imitare: 

Hunc nt'que illusum, populus vcl unquam 
Alda, fucata specie, fcfcUit; 

Nec levcs somnos male clausa nummi 
Copia rupit: 

Sorte sell i'elix humili, potitus 
Otio, dulces coluit Camoenas; 

Usque ainans, curia vacuum, latendo 
Duccrc vitam. 


TRANSLATION. 

Here lieth Richard Daniel), 

Physician of Colchester, 

Aged 72. 

Uis wife and children, who survived him, 
Dedicated this to his memory, 
in the year 1772. 

If you desire, my friend, 

To know how lie continued to live an undisturbed life 
Learn to imitate his rule, 

Which was to keep within the bounds of moderation: 
He was never deluded by the desire of 
public honours, 

Or deceived by the glitter of palaces; 

Nor did hoarded treasures disturb his calm 
slumbers with fears; 

But happy in his humble lot, possessed of leisure, 
He cultivated the grateful muses; 

Pleased by a quiet life devoid of cares. 


The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of three hundred and ninety 
males, and four hundred and fifty-three females ; total, eight hundred and forty-three. 


IIOLY T1UNITY. 


The parish of lloly Trinity is bounded on the north by parts of the parishes of 
St. Nicholas, St. Runwald, and St. Peter; south, by St. Giles’s; cast, by parts of 
the last-mentioned parish, and of St. Botolph’s; and west, by St. Mary’s. The 
church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is covered with plaster on the outside, and 
consists of a nave, south aisle, chancel, and tower with one bell. 

There was, formerly, the following inscription in this church, to the memory of the 
father of the celebrated,. Dr. William Gilberd, a native of this parish:— 

“ Here lyeth the body of Jherome Gilberd, sometime Recorder of this towne of Colchester, 
and Elizabeth, hts first wife, and^Margarct, his daughter; he dyed 23d of May, 1383.” 

There is a marble monument jn the chancel, with the following inscription, to the 
memory of Dr. Gilberd:— 


lMsuerunt huuc tumulum Ambrosiua 
Er Guiielmus Gilberd, in memoriam 
Pietntis fraternal Gulielmo Gilberd, 
Scniuri, Armigero, ct Medicine Doctori. 
Hie primsvus lilius Hieronimi Gilberd, 
Armigcri, natus erat Villa* Colceatriae; 
Studuit Cantabrigia; Artcm Mcdicam 
Summis laudlbus, pariq: felicitate per 
Triginta plusque annos Lopdiui exercuiL 


Hitic Aulam accersitus in summum Regime 
Elizabeths favorem rcceptus fuit; 

Cui ct successori Jacobo servivit, 
Archiatros. Librum de magneto apud 
Exertos cclebrem in rem nauticam 
Composuit. Obiit Anno Redemptions 
Humans, 1603, Novembris ultimo, 
ASlatia sus 63. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Ambrose and William Gilbcrd erected this 
monument to William Gilbcrd, senior, esq., and 
doctor of physic, in memory of his fraternal affec¬ 
tion. He was the eldest son of Jerom Gilbcrd, Esq. 
born in the town of Colchester, studied physic at 
Cambridge, and practised at London more than 
thirty years, with the greatest applause, and equal 
success. And being sent for to court, he was re¬ 


ceived into the highest favour bj»Queen Elizabeth, 
to whom, as also to her successor James, he was 
principal physician. He wrote a book concerning 
the magnet, much celebrated by those engaged in 
nautical affairs. He died in the year of human re¬ 
demption, 160:i, on the last day of November, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 


In the south aisle there is an ancient stone coffin, ornamented with carved work; 
but it is not known to whom it belonged. And there is also a vault, in which 


are deposited the remains of Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Kitson, and wife of 
Thomas Lord Darcy Viscount Colchester and E&rl Rivers, who died in 1(544. 

The learned and celebrated Dr. William Gilbesd was the son of Jerom Gilberd, 
Gent. He was born*at Clare, in Suffolk; maffe a free burgess of Colchester in 
1553, and, afterwards, recorder. His great grandfather, Thomas Gilberd, a native 
of the same county, was also made a burgess of this town, in 1428. Dr. Gilberd, 
having studied some lime at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, afterwards 
travelled into foreign countries; and, on his return, being in high estimation for 
his great knowledge in philosophy and chemistry, he became a member of the 
college of physicians in London; and was, also, chief physician to Qujen Elizabeth, 
and King James the First. The queen allowed him an annual pension to encourage 
him in his studies. He wrote De Magneto, magneticisque cirporibux ; et tie mngno 
magnele tellure, $c-, published in 1(500; De mvndo nostro sublunari philosophia, 
8fc., 1(>51. He also invented two mathematical instruments, for finding the latitude 
at sea, without the help of sun, moon, or stars. By his will, he gave his* globes, 
instruments, and cabinet of minerals, to the College of Physicians. His picture is in 
the schools’ gallery, at Oxford.* His four brothers were, Ambrose; William, a 
proctor in the Arches ; Jerome ; and George. 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted yf two hufidred and thirty-two 
males, and two hundred and eighty-nine females ; total, five hundred and twenty-one. 


St. nichiJlas. 

The parish of St. Nicholas joins St. Ilumvald’s and Trinity, westward; St. 
Botolph's on the south ; All Saints on the east; and part of this last, and St? Mar¬ 
tin's, on the north. The church is on the south side of High-street, in a cdhtral 
situation, and in the busiest pait of the tow^i. It consists of a nave, tiled; anci 
a south aisle, leaded. It is commonly caMl the Dial church, on account of the 
dial of its clock, which projects from a wooden tower into the street. This tower 

* A. Wood. Athcnoe Oxon. Ed. 1721. 
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rises from the middle of the body of the church, being partly built on the north wall 
it contains five bells, .and there is a small bell in a lantern on the top of it, for the 
clock. About a hundred years ago, the original tower, of larger dimensions, and more 
ponderous materials, having become ruinous, a workman from London was employed 
to repair it, and had been at work a short time; but, one day, when he was gone to 
dinner, the tower fell down upon the body of the church and chancel, and destroyed 
the roofs of both. In 1721, the west end of the church was repaired, but the east 
end and the chancel yet remain ruinous, and exhibit some early specimens of Roman 
architecture. 

St. Helen's chapel, in St. Ilelen’s-lanc,* is a foundation of great antiquity ; deriving 
its origin, as it is said, from St. Helen, mother of the Emperor Constantine. It was 
rebuilt about the year 1076, by Eudo Dapifer, who gave it to his monastery 
of St. J ohn, the abbot of which covenanted to find a chaplain to officiate in it every 
alternate day of the week. But this service being found wholly neglected in the time 
of Edward the First, and the chapel in a ruinous condition, John de Colchester 
founded a chantry in it, to. prevent its application to profane uses. There was, also, 
another chantry founded here, in Richard the Second’s reign, by Ilicholda Cosfortl. 
On the suppression of chantries, this chapel and its revenues came into the possession 
of the bailiffs and commonalty, who sold it. It afterwards became the property of a 
congregation of the society of Friends, and was the meeting-house of that congrega¬ 
tion till they obtained a more suitable place of worship in East Stoi kwell-slrcet. 
Remaining still the property of this religious society, it was used as a public library, 
and is occupied as a school for boys. This building has an appearance of consider¬ 
able antiquity, and seems to have undergone numerous repairs and alterations in a suc¬ 
cession of ageiS, so that scarcely a vestige of its original foundation can be discovered. 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of lour hundred and thirty-nine 
males, and five hundred and forty-one females ; total, nine hundred and eighty. 


/* LI.-SA1NTS. 


The boundaries of the parish of All Saints are, on the west, St. Nicholas’s, on the 
south, St. Botolph’s, on the east, St. James's nruUpart of St. Botolph's, and on the 
north, Mile-end. The rectory of All Saints is consolidated with St. Botolph’s. 
The tyistle, which is in this parish, stands on the north side of High-street, nearly 
opposite All Saints’ church j and, occupying -high ground, commands a fine view of 
the winding valley to the north and east. The castle is in the form of a parallelo¬ 
gram, of about two hundred and twcr\ty-four yards in circumference, all projections 
and windings included; and the contents of the ground plan, about twelve rods more 
than half an acre. The east and west sides measure one hundred and forty feet each, 


* Named alio Maidcuburgh- street, and vulgarly called Tcimnt’s-lunc. 
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and the north and south sides one hundred and two feet each. The outer walls are chap. 
thirty feet thick at the foundation, twelve feet thick at the lower story, and at the lu ' 
upper story nearly eleven. The corners are flanked with strong and lofty towers; Thc ca5tl|, ‘ 
and on the eastern face there is a semicircular tower, the external radius of which is 
twenty feet. Several horizontal bands of Roman bricks, some in herring-bone work, 
run round* the outside of the whole building, disposed in perpendicular and oblique 
layers; and the Vails are altogether composed of this material, mixed with stones 
and flints, held together by a very hard and tenacious cement. The principal en¬ 
trance is near the south-west tower, under a strong semicircular arch, supported 
by three-quarter columns, having their capitals covered with Norman ornaments, 
and originally defended by a portcullis. Within the entrance, on the right, rude 
figures are carved on the wall of a niche, probably the work of the gugrd or porter, to 
relieve the tedium and loneliness of his occupation. At a little distance, within a 
small apartment, a flight of steps leads to the vaults. Opposite to these stairs, and 
in the west wall of the castle, is a large niche; in which, James Parnell, a Quaker, by 
persecution and inhuman treatment, ended his days, blameless, except in a too 
strenuous opposition to the power that worked his ruin. At the foot of the stairs is 
a vault, twenty-six feet in length, and twenty-one in breadth, having at the further end The vaults, 
a narrow passage, which is bricked up to prevent accidents from the fuinous state of 
the arch of the vault to which it leads. On the right of thc first vault is a passage, 
that has been broken through the wall into an adjacent vault; this, which is not pene¬ 
trated by a single ray of light, is of the fame dimensions a^ the first; and through a 
chasm at the further end is a way to a third vault, of the same breadth as the others, 
but much longer. When these vaults were first discovered, which is %bout a century 
ago, they were full of sand; to carry off which, an opening was made through the 
foundation wall, near the north-east corner; but this passage is now closed up. The 
original descent into these vaults is yet undiscovered, the pre${at staircase breaking 
through the crown of the*arch; it seems probable, therefore, that various others are 
yet unknown. Between the stairs and a window in the south ( wall, there is a well, 
now arched over; at the time of doing which, the workmen, whose curiosity induced 
them to descend, discovered, about half way down, an arched passage, leading toward 
the south; but this was not explored. Beyond the stairs is the entrance to,a large 
area, formerly enclosed by a roof, an>i*divided by one of the walls which rim.north 
and south.* This space included, upon its different floors, the principal apartments 

* Within this building, in the direction of north to louth, two strong walls served for partitions and supports 
to the principal apartments; the western wall has been almost entirely taken away, but thc other remains, 
and is built after the Roman herring-bone fashion. There are two entire chimneys on the west, and the same 
number on the cast side, turned with handsome semicircular arches, as all thj doors and windows are. Each 
chimney has a double funnel. 
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of the castle, ‘and also a gallery that runs between the wall which crosses the area 
and that which is demolished. At the south end of the gallery, on the ground 
floor, is a strong arched room, that receives a scanty portion of light through a small 
aperture in the south wall of the castle: this miserable hold is said to have been the 
last lodging of Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle. At the extremity of a wall 
which separates this area from a second, is a door above and below, which led into 
apartments that filled the space between the east wall of the castlfe and the gallery. 
At the south end of this space, in the south-east tower, on the ground floor, is a 
strong arched room, the walls of which are of extraordinary thickness. In the south¬ 
west tower is the grand staircase, which is circular, arched above, and built of stone. 
This leads to a modern room, used for a subscription library. An arcade, of modern 
workmanship, lyhich runs along the',north wall of the library, conducts to the ancient 
chapel. This is a venerable piece of architecture; the beauty of its proportions 
strike the eye, notwithstanding the massiveness of its construction: the roof is 
strongly arched, and the light enters through five windows, two of which have been 
enlarged, but the others remain nearly in their original state. The length pf this 
chapel is forty-seven feet, the width nearly forty, and the height in proportion. An 
arched vault beneath is used for the confinement of prisoners. In the north-east and 
north-west toWers, upon the same floor as the chapel, are various small rooms, or 
recesses; and in the latter is also a staircase, which descends from the upper part of 
the tower, and terminates at the first floor. At the foot of the stairs, in the north 
wall of the castle, is a sallyport, now closed up, which opened upon an abutment of 
the north-west tower. This sallyport, which is nine feet wide, and the great doorway 
in the south wall, are the only original entrances into the castle. From the principal 
staircase in the north-east tower, another flight of steps leads to wiiat was the second 
floor: the walls of this story, of which but a small part remains, were nine feet thick. 
The dome which ceyers the staircase, the passage formed upon the west and north 
wall of the castle, and the entail room upon the summit of the north-east tower, are 
all of modern construction. The great doorway in the north wall, and the small port 
in the east wall, are likewise modern, and have been formed with great labour, by the 
enlargement of a narrow window in each place. Several of the windows have also, 
with n ( o less labour, been enlarged; in their original state, but a very scanty portion 
of light could have found entrance into the .interior apartments. The peculiar con¬ 
struction of these windows, so entirety different from any in modem buildings, is 
worthy of observation. An arched niphe, about three feet deep, formed the inner 
opening of the window; in the back of which niche, another of less dimensions, 
gradually decreasing in breadth, penetrated about seven feet further, at the extremity 
of which, a narrow aperture, only eight inches wide, lined with hewn stone, was made 
through the remaining thickness of the ( wall. From the floor of the rooms, an ascent 
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was made to the narrow aperture of the window, by a small flight of steps.* The 
partition supporting the arehes of the spacious vaults is in the exact form of a cross, 
and believed to be commemorative of the legend of Helen. These vaults were dis¬ 
covered by John Wheely, who purchased the castle of Robert Northfolk, Esq., with 
intent to demolish it entirely, and make money of the materials; and many of the 
Roman bricks were taken away, and the greater part of the freestone; but, after great 
devastation, the attempt was abandqned, as an unprofitable and too difficult under¬ 
taking. Both on the north and east sides, the castle-precincts were secured by a deep 
ditch and strong rampart of earth, now within the garden of Mrs. Round. The 
rampart itself is thrown upon a wall, which formerly encompassed either the castle, or 
the palace of Coel, on whose site it stands: the buttresses, and other parts of this old 
wall, were discovsMThearly a century ago. Oij the south and west, another strong 
wall, with two gates, of the date of the existing building, formed the. boundary, 
in those directions, of its bailiwick. The southern line of this wall was taken down 
by Robert Northfolk, Esq, who erected in its stead a range of houses facing the High 
street The western wall extended as far as St. Helen’s-lane. According to 
Norden, Colchester Castle was built by Edward the Elder. King/ in his essay on 
castles, in the fourth volume of the Archaeologia, is <5f opinion, that the present build¬ 
ing is decidedly Saxon, with some few alterations made in after times, £nd that the pre¬ 
sent entrance is a posterior addition; the original entrance being that now built up in 
the northern wall, where are the traces of a landing place and steps, protected in the 
same way as the entrance to Norwich castle. Many of this author’s opinions have been 
controverted, but it must be owned, that this castle bears little resemblance to the 
general style of Norman castellation; and we may be well assured, fibm the accounts 
of the Danish and Saxon affairs in this part, that there was here a very strong fortress 
previous to the Conquest. Others, however, have imagined, that Colchester castle 
was founded by Eudo Dapifer, as is asserted in the Monaatfeon, in /undo palatii 
Coelis quondam Regis, according to the Colchester Chronicle, anno 1076? However, 
it is highly probable, that Eudo was the author of many repairs and alterations. * It 
continued in the crown until 12M, when* John granted it, with the borough, and 
hundred of Tendring, to Stephen Harringood, during pleasure. After passing 
through a variety of other hands, it at length became the property of Sij James 
Northfolk, sergeant-at-arms to the house of commons, whose son, Robert Northfolk,- 
Esq. enjoyed it after him: but, having impgverished himself by building a range *of 
houses, north of High-street, lfle sold it, jp 1683, to Wheely, who, disappointed 
of the hopes he had entertained from its purchase, resold it to Sir Isaac Rebow, 
Knt; of whose grandson, Charles Chamberlain Rebow, Esq. it yas bought by 
Charies Gray, Esq., and is now the property of Charles Round, Esq., of Birch Hall. 


chap. 

HI. 


The castle. 


Tune of its 
erection. 


* History of Colchester, vol. ii. p. 155 . 
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BOttK II. The castle, with its bailey, though taxed in All-Saints’ parish, was long considered 
independent of the corporation, and not within any of the parochial boundaries. But 
it is certain, that the justices of the borough, the coroner, &c. have jurisdiction within 
it; and by a legal decision in 1810, it was made equally liable to the poor-rate as the 
parish of All Saints. The town itself was formerly feudatory to the castle, by rents 
and many other duties and services; but a discharge and exemption from these was 
purchased from Queen Elizabeth, and confirmed by parliament in thd beginning of her 
reign. The donation to the office of steward of the hundred of Tendring, and the 
nomination of the bailiff of that hundred, have appertained to the proprietor of this 
castle; and within, and for that hunted, a court is, and from time immemorial has 
been, holden, from three weeks to three weeks, by the steward, 
church. The church, dedicated to All Saints, is on the south side of High-street: it consists 
of a nave, chancel, and north aisle, and at the west end has a handsome tower of flint 
and stone, within which are five bells. The south wall is of brick, built in (he Roman 
herring-bone fashionbut this wall has been covered with cement 
In the chancel, on a grave-stone, is the following inscription:— 

Inscription. “ Sub hoc marmore jacet Reverendus admodum Dominut Edmundus Hickeringill, tarn 
marie quam Mercurio clarut, quippe qui terra mariq; militavit non sine gloria, ingeniiq; 
vires scriptis multiplies argumento insignitis demonstravit: tacris tandem ordinibus initialus, 
hujusce Parochise 46 annos Hector; vitam, spe meliore fretus, intrepide reliquit Novemb. 30, 
anno D’ni 1708, mtatis vero suae 78. Sub eodem hoc tumulo reenmbunt Anna uxor p’dilecta 
pia, prudens, pudica; denata Apr. 6, 1708, actat. 67. atq; Edmundus utriusq; filius natu 
quartus, c[iem obiens Mar. 25, 1705, in tat. 59. Longsevos parentes moerore pio aduc super¬ 
states prosequuntjir Thomas, Mathias, Anna, Sarah, Maria, et Francises.” * 

Kdmund Edmund Hickeringill, the subject of the above inscription, a clergyman of eccentric 
Hickenn- c j laracterj was born i n Essex, in 1630. He had his education at Cambridge; after 
which, he became a. lieutenant in the army, and went to Jamaica, of which island he 
published ^description. On filtering into orders, he obtained the vicarage of Boxted, 
in‘Essex, and afterwards the rectory of All Saints, in Colchester, where he died, after 
leading an irregular and turbulent life, in 1708. His tracts were collected, by himself, 
in one quarto volume, hr 1707, and republished in three octavo volumes, in 1716. 
Population. The ( population of this parish, in 1821,'consisted of one hundred and sixty-three 
males, and two hundred and forty-two females^; total, four hundred and five. 

9 

ST. JAM£S. 

f 

st. James. The eighth, and last parish whose church is within the walls, is that of St. James. 

Its boundaries are, on the west. All Saints’, and part of St. Botolph’s; on the south, 
parts of St. Botolph’s, St. Giles’s, and St Mary Magdalen’s; on the east, St. 

* That part of this inscription which Is printed, in italics, is not upon the stone, but has been preserved by 
Mr. Morant, who informs us, it was chiselled out,’by order of Bishop Compton. 
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Leonard's, Greenstead, and part of St. Botolph's; and on the north, Mile-end. The c h a p. 

church, consisting of a nave, side aisles, and chancel, is large, regular, and of -’— 

handsome appearance. Both the body and tower are of Ilopoan bricks and stone; 

but the chancel is of a more elegant construction, with a mixture in its composition of 

flints and polished stones. This, and the church of St. Peter’s, are the handsomest Monument. 

parochial edifices in Colchester. An elegant monument, to the memory of Arthur 

Winsley, Esq. ornaments this church: it is described by the item providing for its 

erection in his will;—“ I give two hundred and fifty pounds, to be laid out on a 

monument to be erected against the south wall of the said church, with my statue cut 

out in marble, lying with the left hand under the head, and a book in the right hand, 

and in a nightgown.” These directions have* been exactly followed, except that the 

monument is not “ against the south wall,” but at the east end of the south aisle. It 

bears the following'inscription:— 

“ Near this place, lyeth the body of Arthur Winsley, Esq. an alderman of this town, and 
justice of the peace for this county. He was the founder and endower of twelve charity.houses 
in St. Botolph’s parish ; and died on the 30th of January, 1726-7.” 

A fine painting of the Adoration of the Shepherds forms the altar-piece of this 
church, executed by George Carter, Esq., a self-taught genius, of poor parentage, 
who acquired the rudiments of education at the Blue-coat school of Golchester. 

The monastery of the Grey Friars was in this parish, and almost opposite the Of<“y 
church; from which circumstance, that part of High-street was formerly called 
Freris, or Frcrc-street. It was founded about the year 1309, by Robert Baron Fitz- 
walter, lord of the manor of Lexden, who, in 1325, entered himself of this^ order, and 
became an inmate of his own foundation, in which he died the same year. As these 
friars, agreeably to their founder’s rule, pretended not to hold anything as their own, 
but to subsist by the labour of their hands and the contributions of the charitable, 
their establishment was not large, nor their lands extenlive a ;*J)eing little more than 
five acres, lying near the north-east angle of the T^wn-wall; but belonging to an 
order very popular on account of its affected austerities, they received liberal supplies 
from alms and donations ; and bequests of money were frequently made to them, that 
they might pray for the souls of the donors. After the dissolution, the site of this house 
was granted to F. Jobson, Esq., and others, in consideration of the sum of 4301. 10s. 

St. Anne’s chapel, dedicated to the mother of the Virgin Mary, is within the St. Anne's 

• chantfl 

boundaries of St. James’s parish, on risingjjround, eastward of the town and riyer, 
and on the south side of the *road leading to Harwich. When, or by whom, it 
was founded, is not known.* But it was in being, as an hermitage, in the year 1406, 
and very probably, earlier; in the reign of Henry the Third, in an allocation in the 
exchequer, there is an allowance made to “the hermit of St. James’s parish.” We 
learn also from some presentments made at the law-hurflred courts in Colchester, 
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that it was an hermitage, and had a well near it, which yet remains there, and 
retains the name of the Holy-well. There is reason to believe that this chapel was 
an appendage to St. Botolph’s priory: its remains have been converted into a bam. 

East Bridge crosses the Colne at the foot of East-hill; it has five well-formed 
arches of brick, surmounted by stone pilasters and an iron balustrade, and was 
erected rather more than twenty years ago.* 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of five hundred arid ninety males, 
and six hundred and seventy-five females; total, twelve hundred and sixty-five. 

ST. BOTOLPH. 

St. Botolph’s parish is bounded on the west by those of St. Nicholas, Holy Trinity, 
and St. Giles; on the south, by that yf St. Giles; on the east, by those of St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. Leonard, Greenstead, and St. James; and on the north, by St. Nicholas’s, 
All-Saints’, St. James’s, Mile-end, and Ardley. It is the most populous parish of 
Colchester, and its extent into the country is considerable. As it contains no church 
in a fit state for the performance of divine service, this parish is consolidated, for 
every ecclesiastical purpose, with that of All-Saints. 

This parish derives its name from the priory of St. Botolph and St Julian, which 
was, next to St. John’s Abbey, the most considerable foundation in Colchester. Very 
scanty remains of it are now extant, but the ruins of its church form a picturesque 
tnd interesting object. From what remains of the western front of this building, it 
tppears to have been highly embellished. The entrance is by a semi-circular arch, 
gradually diminishing through the thickness of the wall, to the door-way. The arch 
s ornamented by numerous mouldings, formed of thin Roman brick and stone in 
dtemate layers, and on each side supported by three-quarter columns, of which there 
ire five on each side; the capitals differing from each other, and enriched with sculp- 
,ured foliage and figures of animal?. Above this doorway two tiers of intersecting 
irehes extend quite across thp*front; and above these arches there appears the 
remains of a large circular window, to admit light into a gallery which communicated 
between two stately towers at the opposite north-west and south-west corners of the 
building. The remains of these towers have been entirely removed; but a consider¬ 
able portion of that on the north-west had been to be seen, as Mr. Morant informs 
us, in his time, within the memory of man. What remains of the northern front is 
not very considerable, and the pointed fopn of some of the windows seems to indicate 
that an alteration has been made in this part of the building: scarcely any part of the 
south front, and very little of the south aisle, are now remaining, and the chancel has 
been entity destroyed. An accumulation of earth and rubbish rises against the 

* The corporation, who keep the bridge* in Repair, erected a turnpike across the London-road in Lexdcn- 
strect, to defray the expense of rebuilding East Bridge. 
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western front, and hides a part of the wall, so that only the upper £art of the great chap. 
doorway is to be seen; but, by measuring the wall here, it is found to be eight feet — IU ' 
and a half in thickness. The diameter of the pillars, between the nave and aisles, is 
five feet and a half; the width of the north aisle is nine feet seven inches and a half; 
the width of the nave, between the pillars, twenty-five feet and a half; and the length, 
within the walls, a hundred and eight feet. The height was in proportion to these 
ample dimensions. This church continued perfect till the siege of Colchester by the 
parliamentary general, Fairfax ; when, being exposed, by its situation, to the guns of 
a battery on the opposite high ground, between Colchester and Wivenhoe, it was 
reduced to its present state. Until the period of the civil wars, St. Botolph’s was 
considered the principal church of Colchesttv; to which the corporation, in their for¬ 
malities, resorted on Sundays, and all public odbasions, to hear the general preacher.* 

The monastery to which this church belonged, was founded, about the beginning Monastery, 
of the twelfth century, for canons-regular of St. Augustine, by a monk named 
Eynulph, or Ernulph, who became its first prior. These canons were brought into 
England about the year 1109; and this house appears to have been the first of their 
order in the kingdom ; of which a bull of Pope Paschal the Second, directed to Ernulph 
and his brethren, in August, 1116, is evidence. Paschal gave them preeminence 
over every other house of the Augustine order in this country, and invested them 
with a general authority and jurisdiction over them; putting at the same time the 
churches of Trinity and St. Leonard, in London, under their government. The bull 
exempted them, besides, from all other ecclesiastical or secular jurisdiction; and 
ordained, that, after Emulph’s death, the succeeding priors should be chosen by their 
brother canons, or a majority of them, and be consecrated, without fees, by the 
bishop of London, (or, if he refused, by some other bishop,) from whom they were 
to receive a kind of episcopal office and power. Of the number of the canons, there 
is no record. Neither docs it appear that Ernulph settled »yn his new foundation 
any lands or other possassions, except, perhaps, tho site and gardens of the priory. 

But it soon met with benefactors, although its revenues were never particularly ample. 

* “ Another piece of grandeur they (th% corporation) had, which is now almost entirely forgotten. That is, 
die bailiffs, and afterwards the mayor, had a chaplain, styled the general op common preacher, or lecturer: 
and the first was about the year 1564. He was generally some noted preacher from Cambridge, chosen 
during the pleasure of the bailiffs, or mayor and commonalty; and presented to, approved, and ljgensed, by 
the bishop of London. Ilis business was, to prejeh on Sundays in the afternoon, Wednesdays in the forenoon, 
on the greater festivals, and on the fast and fair days, coronation days, at elections, gaol deliveries, 8ft.”—The 
last of these general preachers was Dr. John Edwards,tt'hosen in 1700.—“ Their maintenance was firs! by 
subscription: but, in 1570, a salary of lift. per annum, ipyable quarterly by the chamberlain, was settled upon 
them. In 1593, it was increased to y)0 marks ; viz. 501. by patent, and 161. 13s. id. by subscription. To 
that, in 1610, an addition of 101. was made for a house. In 1620, the salary was raised to 1001., besides 101. 
for a house. In 1662, it was reduced to 501.; but, in 1663, an addition of 101. was made thereto; and in 
1668, another addition of 101.—At length the office of a general preacher dwindled into a few sermons, 
preached by some of the" clergy in the town, at the election arid swearing of a mayor, Stc."— Moroni. 
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At the dissolution of the monasteries, the site and revenues, valued then at 
118/. 12s. 8 d. were granted by Henry the Eighth to Sir Thomas Audley, Knt., 
lord chancellor of England: it afterwards passed through various hands, until it 
became a brew-house; in which occupation it has continued from the time of 
Mr. Morant to the present period. 

Dr. Samuel Harsnet who was a prelate very eminent for learning, was bom in 
St. Botolph-street, in this parish. He was the son of William Harsnet, or Hasnothe, 
a baker. He was sent to Cambridge, and admitted of King’s College, in 1576. 
In 1586, he was chosen master of the free-school in Colchester, but retained that 
situation little more than a year and a half. Being instituted, in June, 1597, to the 
vicarage of Chigwell, Essex,-he successively acquired other church preferments, until 
at length, in 1609, he was elected bishop of Chichester; and, ten years afterwards, 
was translated to the see of Norwich. But being branded as an arminian by the 
puritans, he underwent some trouble from the persecutions of that sect; and in 
May, 1624, was accused by the commons, at a conference, of several misde¬ 
meanours. Upon the death of George Montaigne, archbishop of York, in 1628, 
he was translated to the vacant see, and was enthroned April 23, 1629. He died 
May 18, 1631, and was buried in Chigwell Church. 

The theatre of Colchester is in that part of Queen-street which lies within the 
limits of the parish of St. Botolph. It is a plain building, sufficiently large to be 
convenient. The performers are of the Norwich company, and commence their 
season here a little before Christmas.* 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of nine hundred and sixty-four 
males, and one thousand one hundred and sixty-six females ; total, two thousand one 
hundred and thirty. 

st. Giles's. 

« • 

St. Giles's parish is/bounded, on the north and west, by St. Botolph's, and parts 
of Holy Trinity, St Mary’s, and Stanway; on the south, by parts of Layer de la Hay, 
Berechurch, and East^Donyland; and on the east, by the last-mentioned parish, by 
the river Colne, and the Hithe. .Its extent into the country is considerable. 

The Old Hythe is a hamlet in this parish, where merchandise used to be brought, 
before tjhe New Hithe, in St. Leonard’s parish, was made a more convenient harbour. 

The, abbey, dedicated to the honour of Christ and John the Baptist, was one of the 
princely works of Eudo Dapifer, the fourth son of Hubert de Rie, servant and 

* The old theatre behind the Moot-hall, was built 'n 1764; on which occasion, eight gentlemen of the town 
subscribed lOOt each, and, with the proprietors of the Norwich company, completed the undertaking. In 
1810, this house being found too small, was disposed of, and the new theatre erected. It was completed and 
opened in 1812; the expense amounting to nearly 3,0001. This house will conveniently accomodate one thou¬ 
sand two hundred persona, and contains about 1501. Toward the street there are several good rooms, one of 
which, intended for an auction-room, measures forty feet by twenty. 
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favourite of William the Conqueror, who also showed an equal regard for the son, c: h a i*. 
and made him his steward. lie was yet more eminently distinguished by the next m ' 
succeeding monarch, William Rufus, who, in gratitude for important services, loaded Abbey!" S 
Eudo with favours. The town of Colchester had suffered much from the oppressive 
system of government pursued by the Conqueror, and having formed a good opinion 
of the character of the favourite, desired to put themselves under his protection, and 
receive him as their governor. Eudo made this town the place of his residence, and 
is said to have built the castle, the moot-hall, and the ancient house opposite, bearing 
the date of 1090, which tradition reports to have been his residence. For the site of 
this monastery, he selected a pleasant eminence south of the town, on which stood the 
little dwelling, or hermitage, of one Siric, a priest, and a wooden church, dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist, and famed for miraolcs.* Accordingly, on the 39th of 
August, 1096, the ground was marked out, in presence of Maurice, bfshop of London, 
who highly applauded the design; and, the year following, after Easter, Eudo him¬ 
self laid the first stone. But difficulties occurred in the establishing of monks in the 
new convent; and disputes arose between the two at first sent from Rochester, and their 
two successors from the same place, and Eudo; chiefly owing to the inability of 
Eudo, during a temporary disgrace he. sustained with Henry I., to settle revenues 
upon his foundation. He even “ began to repent, and to wish he had*never thought 
of his monastery.” However, Stephen, abbot of York, at length provided him, to 
his great joy, with thirteen monks, of whom one was to govern under the title of 
provost or prior, and, in process of time, to be ordained abbot. The building was 
then carried on with renewed vigour, under the direction of William, a priest, nephew 
to the founder, who spared neither pains nor money in furthering the undertaking. 
Meanwhile, the monks lived agreeably to the strictness of tlieir order, the Benedic¬ 
tine ; and, at last, Hugh, one of the thirteen, was chosen abbot, and consecrated by 
Bishop Maurice about the year 1104: after which, the number of the monks was gra¬ 
dually increased, until it amounted to twenty. The church Whs consecrated on the 
10th of January, and munificently endowed by the founder, and other devout persons, 
whose grants were offered upon the altar. Eudo, on his death, besides an additional 
manor, bequeathed to his monastery a huntfred pounds in money, “ his gold ring with 
a topaz, a standing cup with a cover adorned with plates of gold, together with his 
horse and mule.” He died at the castle of Preaux, in Normandy; and, agreeably to 
his desire, was conveyed to England 1 , and buried in this abbey on the 38th of 
February, 1120. His wife was Rohaise, daughter of Richard, son of Gilbert, earl 
of Eu, by his wife Rohaise, # sister to Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham. They 
had only one daughter, Margaret, married to William de Mandeville, whose son, 

Geofrey de Mandeville, was steward of Normandy, and advanced by King Stephen 

* “ On dark nights, heavenly lights were often seen there, *and voices praising God heard, when no one 
was within.”— Morunt. 
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BOOK ii. to the title of er.rl of Essex. At the dissolution, this abbey, with its revenues, were 
sTjohir* valued at 523/. 17*. 9d .; which sum, small as it was in proportion to the actual 
Abbey. value, Speed, by a very unaccountable mistake, renders at only 81. Is. 8 cl. 

This once famous monastery is now so totally demolished, that, with the exception 
of the stately gateway, scarcely a vestige of it can be discovered. A porter’s lodge, it 
is true, adjoins the gateway ; a part of the monastic offices, on the west, is converted 
into a barn; and the garden-walls are sufficiently entire to mark the area they 
described, comprehending about fourteen acres. But of the general outline of the 
buildings, tradition even will not furnish us with an idea; and the very spot where the 
spacious church of the abbey stood is not certainly known. It is generally believed, 
however, that this structure stood sojith-cast of the gateway; and a drawing in 
the Cottonian Library, taken befora the suppression of the monasteries, fortunately 
affords us its “ south prospect." Ffom this we may observe, thijt it was in the usual 
Gothic form of a cross ; that it had transepts ; and a low square tower at their inter¬ 
section with the nave and chancel. -$From the centre of this tower arose a short 
circular spire, with four others at' its angles, all surmounted with a ball and cross. 
This tower was turreted, as was one of the two round towers placed at the angles of 
the west end. Equally as regards uniformity and elegance of proportions, the abbey 
church appeals to have been infinitely exceeded by its rival, St. Botolph’s Priory; 
yet, had it been permitted to remain to our day, the structure would have presented 
us with a very curious example of Gothic architecture in the twelfth and early part of 
the thirteenth century. In the lancet windows of the chancel, and central tower; in 
the detached qua trefoils dispersed over the building ; and in the more spacious lights, 
simply mullioned, and slightly canopied, of what seems to have been a south aisle; we 
discern the early and successive stages of our ecclesiastical style: while in the 
perfectly castellated form of the almost windowless round tower at the south-west 
angle, we may remark ti e difficulty with which our ancestors separated, even from 
their religious edifices,* some notions of a kcc/t, or defensible refuge, in cases of extre¬ 
mity.* The gateway is evidently of much more recent date ‘b.m the abbey church. 
The carved work that overruns its front, and the figures of angels, See. surmounting 
its portals; the crocheted pinnacles, square heads to the windows, and niches 
elegantly canopied, seem to point to its probable erection at as late a period as the 
beginning, or perhaps even as the middle, of the fifteenth century. The material is 
hewn stone and flint, without any mixture of Homan brick; a circumstance that 
would alone bespeak its comparatively‘modern era. Every one will observe, that, 
commandingly as it stands at the uppex part of St! John’s-grecn, (a situation which 
overlooks the greater part of Colchester,) it must have formed a noble and striking 
entrance to the monastery. The abbot of St. John’s was one of the twenty-eight in 


• Cromwell's History of Colchester. 
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England who enjoyed die privileges of wearing a mitre, and of sitting in the upper chap. 
house of parliament. He was distinguished by die high style of, liy the Grace of U1 ' 
God, and, By Divine Permission. The abbey itself was invested with very high ^ ) ^J' n ' s 
privileges: for it had full jurisdiction in determining causes in all the lands adjoining 
the monastery; and the same honour, liberty, and laws, as had the church of St. 

Peter at Westminster; by which latter distinction is to be understood, that it was 
exempt from all episcopal arid other jurisdiction; free from suits of counties and hun¬ 
dreds, from shenff’s aids, and amerciaments of counties; from pleas of forest, waste, 
and reward; as well as from passage, pontage, warnage, burg-penny, aver-penny, 
ward-penuy, danegelt, &c.; with many other privileges and immunities, compre¬ 
hended in the charter granted by Richard 1. This abbey had also the privilege of 
sanctuary.* John Beclie, the last abbot, was one of the three distinguished by the John 
mitre, (the two others being of Glastonbury and Reading,) who had the boldness to Bechc ' 
refuse a surrender, or to subscribe to the king’s supremacy: for his contumacy he 
was hanged at Colchester, December 1, 1539. Henry granted a lease of the site of 
this abbey to Sir Thomas Darcy, Knt.; from whom, after one or two intermediate 
possessors, it passed into the Lucas family, who were of great antiquity in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. John Lucas, Esq., the purchaser of the monastery, converted its remains 
into a noble seat; which continued the residence of the family till its demolition by 
the parliamentarian party, to whom the Lucases were opposed. J*ohn Lucas, of Lucas 
Birch, and Hugh Lucas, of the same parish, are mentioned in the oath book, in the ,amlly ' 
years 1 332 and 1339. John Lucas proved a will in 1348, and was one of the bailiffs 
of Colchester in 1370 and 1371; and Giles Lucas was one of the gentry of this 
county returned by the commissioners in 1433. f This family is derived, by the 
heralds, front Edmund Fitz-Lucas, Esq., who, in 13G0, married Elisabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Morieux: John Fitz-Lucas, his son, married the daughter of Walter 
Brampton, of Brampton his son was the father of Thomas, servant, secretary, and 
one of the council of Jasper, duke of Bedford, in 1421.§ John Fitz-Lucas was the 
father of Thomas Fitz-Lucas, of Saxham, in Suffolk, living in 1400, and who 
married, in 1489, Elizabeth, the daughter of — Keymcs, of Ragland, in Wales; his 
daughter Elizabeth was married k> — Ayfcff, of l\s$ex, solicitor to King Henry the 
Seventh: his eldest son, Jasper, was of Saxham. Henry, tlib second son of Thomas, 
manned the daughter of Edmund Green, of St. Edmundsbury : his eldest son, 

Edmund, married Frances, daughter «f Thomas Nevil, Esq., of Essex, by JMary, 

• The arms of St. John's Abbey wefe, ar. a cross,,gules; over all, an cscarbunclc sable, all within a 
bordure, or. 

t Fuller's Worthies of England—Essex, p. 338. 

t Arms of Brampton. Rules, a saltier between four pole-axes. or. 

5 Fuller’s Worthies of England—Essex, p. 340. 
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book ii. daughter of Sir Thomas Tey, of Old Holt, in Birch. John Lucas, the third son of 
Thomas Lucas and Elizabeth Keymes, was town-clerk of Colchester, and master of 
the Court of Requests to King Edward the Sixth. He was the purchaser of the site 
of St. John’s Abbey, of Sir Francis Jobson. His first wife was Mary, daughter of— 
Abel, by whom he had Thomas, who was knighted. By his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Christmas, he had John, and Margaret, wife of Thomas Penny, 
M.D. John lived at Ramsey, and married Margaret, daughter of Christopher 
Roydon, of Roydon Hall, in Ramsey. John Roydon, Edward, Edmund, and Chris¬ 
topher, were his sons, and of his three daughters, Elizabeth was the wife of Robert 
Darcy, of Tiptree. John Lucas, son of the last named John, married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Bruis, and had Alexander, Thomas, and Anne. Sir Thomas 
Lucas vas sheriff of Essex, in 1568 ;* and recorder of Colchester, in 1575. He 
married Mary, daughter of Sir John Fermor, Knt., by whom he had Thomas; 
John, who died in 1651; Anne; Constantia; and another daughter. Sir Thomas 
died in 1611, and his lady in 1613: they were both buried in St. Giles’s church. 
Their son, Sir Thomas Lucas, was sheriff of Essex in 1617 ; f his son Thomas, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Leighton, gent., of London, was bom before 
marriage, and was knighted by King Charles the First. Sir Thomas had by his 
wife, after marriage, John, Charles, Mary, wife of Peter Killegrew; Elizabeth, wife 
William Wallet; Anne, Catherine, and Margaret, second wife of William Cavendish, 
duke of Newcastle. Sir Thomas died in 1625. Sir John, his heir, for advocating the 
cause of King Charles the First, was seized and imprisoned; and his elegant house at 
St, John’s plundered by the mob, in 1642. Being released from prison, he served 
his royal master in all he could, and was present at the battle of Lostwithiel, Newbury, 
and several others; in consideration of .which, he was advanced, in „1644, to the 
degree of a baron of the realm, by the title of Lord Lucas, of Shenfield, in Essex; 
with limitation of that dignity, in defect of male issue, to Sir Charles Lucas, Knt., 
his younger brother; .and his heirs male; with remainder to Sir Thomas Lucas, 
Knt., his other brother, and his heirs male. This Lord John Lucas married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Nevil, Knt., of Newton St. Lo, in Somersetshire, by 
whom he had a son, John, who died j oung, ar.d a daughter, Mary, married to 
Anthony, earl of Kent. ‘ Her father procured from King Charles the Second letters- 
patent, conferring on her the title of Baroness Lucas, of Crudwell, in Wiltshire, and 
the title of Baron Lucas, of the same place, upon her male heirs ; and in defect of such 
male heirs, the title should not be suspended, but enjoyed by such of the daughters 
and coheirs as other indivisible inheritances by the common law of this realm are 
usually possessed. John Lord Lucas died in 1672, and his lady Anne died in 1660; 
both are buried in St. Giles’s church. From defect of surviving offspring, the 
• Puller’s Worthies of England.—Essex, p. 346. t Ibid. 
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title of Lord Lucas, of Shenfield, devolved to Charles, son and heir of Sir Thomas ciiai* 

Lucas, of Lexden, Knt. Sir Charles Lucas, younger brother of John Lord Lucas, __ 

was bred to arms, under the Prince of Orange, in the Low Countries. Being one of the 
best commanders of horse King Charles had, he displayed great bravery in the royal 
cause in various places, particularly in defence of this town; after the taking of which 
he was shot, by order of Lord Fairfax. He died without issue.* 

The church of St. Giles is near the north-west corner of St. John’s garden, not far church, 
from the site of ‘the abbey church. It has a nave, chancel, and north aisle; and the 
entire edifice is in an excellent state of repair. In a vault under the north aisle, 
which belonged to the noble family of Lucas, lie interred the remains of Sir Charles 
Lucas, and his companion in arms and in death, Sir George Lisle; their bodies 
having been conveyed here after their execution, # and buried in a very private manner. 

When their funeral was afterwards magnificently solemnized, a slab*of black marble 
was placed over the vault, and the following inscription cut upon it, which is in large 
and deep characters: 

“ Under this marble ly the bodies of the two most valiant captains, Sir Charles Lucas, and Inscription 
Sir George Lisle, Knights, who for their eminent loyalty to their Soverain, were on the 28th 
day of August, 1648, by the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, the General of the Parliament 
army, in cold blood barbarously murdered.” 

Margaret, the younger sister of Sir Charles Lucas, was the second wife of William 
Cavendish, duke of Newcastle, distinguished for his attachment to the royal cause; 
this connexion might be a chief reason why Fairfax singled Sir Charles from among 
the other prisoners to undergo so rigorous a sentence. Margaret appears to have 
been worthy of distinction, as the following inscription, in Westminster Abbey, may 
seem to indicate. She lies buried beside her lord. 

“ Here lie the loyal duke of Newcastle and his duchess, his second wife, by whom he had 
no issue. Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to Lord Lucas, of Colchester, a 
noble family, for all the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous. This duchess was 
a wise, witty, and learned lady, which her many books do well testify. She was a most vir¬ 
tuous and loving and most careful wife, and was with her lord all the rfime of his banishment 
and miseries, and when he came hom# never patted from him in his solitary retirements.” 

An eulogy, considering the various fortunes of the duke of Newcastle, indicating 
the greatest perfections, insomuch, that it is not wonderful the greatest of his actions 
have given way to her merit; that the Ihscription should but scarce mention his oame, 
but hasten to relate her virtues. 

There is a tradition in Colchester, that Gegrge Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who 
married Lord Fairfax’s only daughter, finding that this epitaph reflected upon the 


Arms of Lucas. Argent, a fesse between six annulets, gules. 
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memory of his, father-in-law, applied to Charles the Second to have it erased. The 
king mentioned the duke’s desire to Lord Lucas; when his lordship replied, that lie 
would readily obey his majesty’s commands, provided his majesty would allow an inscrip¬ 
tion to be placed instead of it, to the following effect: — “ That Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir George Lisle were barbarously murdered for their loyalty to King Chariest 
the First; and that his son, King Charles the Second, ordered the memorial of their 
loyalty to be erased.” Upon this just reproof, it is said, the king, instead of ordering 
the inscription to be destroyed, gave directions for the characters to be cut deeper. 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of six hundred and ten males, and 
seven hundred and sixteen females; total, one thousand three hundred and twenty-six. 

ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 

St. Mary Magdalen’s parish is the ‘smallest in Colchester; the houses lying in Mag¬ 
dalen street and the Green: it consists of not more than fifty acres of land. The church, 
on the north side of Magdalen-green, is a very small building, tiled. The little chan¬ 
cel, which is modern, is of brick. The west end, and its wcoden turret, were damaged 
by lightning in 1739, but have been repaired. The hospital, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, was founded by command of Henry the First, under the direction of Kudo, 
his steward, for the reception of leprous and infirm people: besides other endowments, 
it had the tithes of St. John’s abbey, which were distributed to the poor, in bread, 
beer, and meat, in certain portions every day. Several of our early monarchs were 
their benefactors; but, in the reign of Edward the First, Adam de Campcs, abbot of 
St. John’s, withheld their tithes, and a pension of six pounds a year granted them by 
Henry the First out of the convent's manor of Brightlingsea; and having artfully 
desired to see their charter, committed it to the flames. Not content with which, he 
took away their common seal, compelled them to swear obedience to him, and turned 
such as refused this homage out of their dwellings. The poor brethren applied to 
parliament, however,' for redress, and were reinstated. On the general destruction of 
hospitals in Edward the Sixth’s reign, this underwent the common fate. But it does 
not appear to have been immediately granted away ; for, in the year 1558, it was held 
by Bonner, bishop of London, in frce-alniii. Afterwards, some of the lands belonging 
to it were irrecoverably lost; and the chapel of the hospital entirely demolished. 
However, in the year 1610, James the First refounded the institution, under the title 
of “The college or hospital of King Jambs within the suburbs of the town of 
Colchesterrestoring all the lands, revenues, and possessions, settled upon it by the 
original founder, and making the regulations following respecting it:—That it should 
consist of a master, and five poor persons, single or married; that the master should 
have the cure of the souls of the parishioners of St. Mary Magdalen, and pay each of 
the said five poor persons fifty-two shillings a year, at tha four terms of the year, by 
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equal portions ; that the poor persons, chosen by the master, should remain for life, c h a p. 
unless removed by him for a reasonable cause; that the master and poor persons should .. 
form a body corporate, and have a common seal, &c. The visitor is the lord 
chancellor, or lord keeper of the great seal, who has the gift of the mastership. The 
inasters of this hospital are often mentioned in the records of the town, but seldom by 
name, so that little can be known respecting them: but we have historical notice of 
Gabriel Honeyfold, D.D. vicar of Ardley, who was master at the commencement of 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century, and who “ had his house rifled by the mob 
of all its furniture; his bills, bonds, and evidences taken away; and not a shelf left 
behind, nor a pin to hang his hat on.”* On which occasion, the parish register was 
destroyed, and other memorials undoubtedly lost. The present master, the Rev. 

John Robert Smythies, A.M. erected, on the .site of the old hospital, the brick 
buildings in which thp five widows now reside. 

The barracks, on the southern side of Magdalen-street, were pulled down at the Barracks, 
close of the late war, except a lew of the officers’ houses. A very small military party 
has, however, been continued at a place called the new barracks, not far distant. The 
town of Colchester was considerably affected by the breaking up of this establishment, 
which had, for a series of years, contributed to the support of the tradespeople and 
many of the labouring inhabitants. 

The population of this parish, in 1821, amounted to two hundred and thirty-one Population, 
males, and two hundred and forty females; total-, four hundred and seventy-one. 

st. Leonard's, ok the hithe. 

St. Leonard's, or the Hithe, is a small parish, named from its church, dedicated to The iiitiie. 
St. Leonard, and the Saxon py*, signifying a harbour, as it constitutes the harbour 
of Colchester. It has, on the west and south, St. Mary Magdalen's, St. James’s, St. 

Botolph’s, mid St. Giles's; on the east, Greenstead; and St. Botolph’s and St. 

James’s, on the north. The Ilithe gives all its present consequence to this parish, 
being that from which it ifcquired the name and honours of a port, though distant 
eight or nine miles from the German sea: f the chief magistrate jras originally style’d 
portrccre.% This harbour appear* to hav# been very early frequented, though we 
have no exact account of its formation, or of the time at whicl* the old Hithe fell into 
disuse; but records of the date of 1270, being the most ancient court-rolls of thc # town 
extant, mention the present harbour by name; and it appears, from ait account taken 
in the seventeenth of Richard the Second, thafc seventy-two vessels entered it from tin* 

* Moranl. 

f The tide flows here from nve to seven tout at a neap, ami lrom lime to ten feet at a spring-tide. 

t The arms of the town, as a port, are a raven; and Lite seal affixed in 1348 to the foundation-deed of Joseph 
Klianore'g chantry, (the most considerable of the ten institutions of this kind founded in the*imes of Romish 
superstition in Colchester,) bears this bird, with the inscription round it, sioii.l. cvstou. pout, colecfst. 
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ties, and acts of the legislature, have passed for the cleansing, widening, and deepening 
of the channel and river, and for the maintenance of the haven, from time to time. 
Duties payable to the corporation, upon the import and export of commodities, were 
very early exacted, and their proceeds directed to be applied to these purposes. \ 
water-bailiff was appointed to collect the dues; but of late years, the duties of that 
officer have chiefly respected the oyster-dredgers, whose licenses for dredging issue 
from the corporation. Vessels of from one hundred to one hundred-and-fifty tons bur¬ 
den can unload at the quay, but few exceed one hundred tons. At Wivenhoe, which 
is nearer the sea, and perhaps is most properly the port of Colchester, the burden is 
frequently three hundred tons. The goods imported are sundries, chiefly in exchange 
for corn and flour. Newcastle coalds an article of considerable import; it is brought 
in lighters from "Wivenhoe to the Hithe, and pays a duty of one shilling per ton to the 
paving-act commissioners of the borough, upon whom, by an act passed in 1811, de¬ 
volves the superintendence of the cleansing and maintenance of the harbour. The 
tonnage imposed by the same act on all ships and vessels entering or leaving the 
channel, varies from twopence to one shilling: it is received by the collector of the 
customs, for the commissioners, in aid of the same purposes. Small craft formerly 
navigated the .river up to East Bridge, but this practice has been many years disconti¬ 
nued. At New Quay, about a quarter of a mile nearer Wivenhoe, pleasure yachts, &c. 
arc built for noblemen and others: one of these, lately constructed for the marquis of 
Anglesca, is considered one of the finest vessels of its kind in the kingdom. A foot- 

Bridge. bridge was first erected at the Hithe, about the year 144X5-7, by consent of the bailiffs 
and council of Colchester; who covenanted with the builders that its width should 
not exceed eighteen inches, that it should never be made passable for horse or cart, 
that if it proved of prejudice to the town it should be immediately demolished, and that 
it should not hinder the navigation to East Bridge. Such was the cautious policy of 
the town’s ancient authorities. But more liberal ideas prevailing in 1473, a bridge, 
adapted to the passage of men, horses, and carriages, was then first built; and the 
present structure succeeded it in 1737: it is a very plain erection of brick, having 
three arches. All the bridges are now kept up ‘by the corporation, though assess¬ 
ments for their repairs were anciently made upon the several parishes. The pontage 
at otte time yielded a considerable profit, but was relinquished with a view to the 
general benefit of those occupied in commercial pursuits. 

Church. St. Leonard’s church consists of a have, two aisles, and a chancel, spacious, and 
well-proportioned. The roof of the nave and side aisle.s are described by Mr. Morant, 
as “ of exquisite workmanship; the roof of the chancel wainscoted, and on the boards, 
painted figures of the Patriarchs, or ancestors of Jesus Christ, according to his 
genealogy in St. Matthew and St. Luke.” Nothing of this now appears; but an 
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inscription informs us that the edifice was repaired in 1815; when the wainscoting chap. 
spoken of was removed, being in a state of irreparable decay. 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of four hundred and nineteen Population, 
males, and four hundred and twenty-five females; total, eight hundred and forty-four. 

GOVERNMENT, &e., OF COLCHESTER. 

Colchester is believed to have been governed under the Conqueror, and his early Govern- 
succcssors, by a’ portreeve, or, as it is also written, portgrave. And this form of mcnt ' 
government continued as long its it remained a demesne of the crown. But when it 
came to be let in fee-farm to the burgesses, particularly by Richard the First, they 
were permitted to choose bailiffs from their own body, and a justicier to administer 
justice within the burgh. t 

In the forty-sixth of Edward the Third, the forms observed in the election of officers Modi- of 
were these. The whole commonalty chose four “ sufficient men,” (afterwards termed officers? 1 
headmen,) one from each ward,* “of good conversation, and who had never been 
bailiffs;” and these, being sworn, elected five more from each ward, who likewise Third, 
had never been bailiffs, making, together with themselves, twenty-four. Two at least, 
of every five thus chosen, were to be of the common council. After taking an oath, 
the twenty-four proceeded to the election of two bailiffs; and this election always took 
place in Michaelmas week. They next elected eight alderman, also called auditors; 
and two chamberlains, anciently styled feceivers. There were also a town-clerk and 
three sergeants. In Michaelmas week, the bailiffs and aldermen chose sixteen of 
“ the wisest and most understanding people in the burgh,” who, with the bailiffs and 
aldermen, had the management of the burgh’s affairs, and were empowered to make 
constitutions and ordinances. They were to meet in assembly at least four times 
a year. And if any burgess had a proposition to make, he was to deliver it to the 
bailiffs in writing, and receive an answer at the next, assembly.f 

Edward the Fourth, in his charter, directed the bailiffs anti aldermen, and the Etlwani the 
above-mentioned sixteen persons, to choose sixteen other persons, four from each *°" rth ' 
ward, to be a common council, with “ power to make reasonable ordinances and 
constitutions for the good of the burgh.* The first sixteen were styled primutn 
concilium; and the latter secundum concilium. It was further directed, that the 
bailiffs for the time being, together with some lawyer, afterwards called a recorder, 
and four burgesses, chosen and nominated on the same day and in fhe same ipanner 

* Colchester is divided into four wards: — 1. Head-ward, comprehending tlie parishes of St Mary at the 
Walls, Lexdcn, Holy Trinity, and parts of St. Run walk's and St Giles’s. 2. South-ward,—St. Botolph’s, 

St Mary Magdalen’s, Bercchurch, and part of St Giles’s. 3. North-ward, —■ St Peter’s, St Martin’s, 

St Nicholas’s, part of St. ltunwald’s, and Mile-end. 4. East-ward,—All Saints, St. James’s, St. Leonard’s 
and Greenstead. 

t Cromwell’s History of Colchester, p. 263, 
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as the bailiffs, should be keepers of the peace within the burgh. It is upon record, 
that four claviers, (or keepers of the keys of the town-chest,) and two coroners, were 
elected as early as the reign of Henry the Fourth. 

The second charter of Charles the First, directed the choice of a mayor and nine 
other aldermen, sixteen assistants, (who answered to primum concilium ,) sixteen 
common councilmcn, (secundum concilium,) a high steward, a recorder, and a 
common clerk. Charles the Second’s first charter ordered that there should be 
twelve aldermen, including the mayor, eighteen assistants, and eighteen common 
councilmcn. Ilis second charter limited the number of assistants and common 
councilmen to fifteen of each. James the Second yet more curtailed the corporation 
of its official members: for he directed that there should be but ten aldermen, 
(including the mayor,) ten assistants, ,and ten common councilmen. The charter 
of William and 'Mary, and the letter-patent of George the Third, confirmed the 
first charter of Charles the Second in respect to the number. 

The present officers of the corporation are, a mayor, high steward, recorder, four 
justices, eleven aldermen, (exclusive of the mayor,) a town clerk, eighteen assistants, 
eighteen common councilmen, a chamberlain, two coroners, four claviers, four high 
constables, four sergeants at mace, a water bailiff, crier, borough gaoler, corn inspector, 
treasurer, an inspector of hides, a clerk of the market, and billet-master. The annual 
officers are elected on the Monday after the decollation of John the Baptist; that is, 
on the first Monday after the 29th of August. The mayor is thus elected: such of 
the free burgesses as pay scot and lot, or the major part of them, in common hall 
assembled, nominate and return two aldermen to the bench of aldermen; who, retiring 
into the council-room, choose one of the two to be mayor for the year ensuing. 

The free burgesses next elect from themselves four head-men, one from each ward; 
who, being sworn, nominate five other free burgesses from each ward, of whom two 
must be of the common council; and these also being sworn, and making, with the 
head-men, twenty-fouV “in all, proceed to the election of four justices of peace, two 
coroners, four claviers, a chamberlain, and four sergeants at mace. These are sworn 
on Michaelmas-day. >- The new' mayor, and preceding year’s mayor, are at the same 
time sworn justices of the peace. * 

For the management of the affairs of the borough, courts have been always held 

in the Moot-hall. The charter of Edward the Fourth, and the second charter of 

« 

» <1 When vacancies happen, they are thus filled the vacancy occur in the common council, the resident 
free burgesses, paying scot and lot, nominate two persons from their own number, one of whom, the mayor, 
aldermen, assistants, and the rest of the common council for the time lieing, choose for the vacant office of 
common councilman. If the vacancy be among the assistants, the same scottant and lottant burgesses 
choose one from the common council. If the vacancy be among the aldermen, the same burgesses nominate 
two of the assistants; and the mayor, the rest of the aldermen, the rest of the assistants, and the common 
council choose one of these two to fill the vacancy.”— Cromwell, p. 267. 
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Charles the First, directed that they should be held for personal pleas, processes, c H A r. 

actions, &c., on Mondays and Thursdays in every week; for pleas of lands and ——— 

tenements, every Monday fortnight; and for matters relating to the admiralty 
jurisdiction, every Thursday. 

Assemblies are held in the Moot-hall, by the mayor, high steward, recorder, Assem- 

aldermen, assistants, and common council, upon every important occasion, such bl,es ‘ 

as the election ^of officers, the enacting of by-laws, &c. It is necessary to the 
validity of any act, ordinance, constitution, &c., passed at any assembly, that 
twenty-five of its members should be present. The books of assemblies, in 
which every order, constitution, See. is minuted, form, with the court rolls, and 
the oath book, a series of curious and ancient records. They are not, how¬ 
ever, complete; many records and instrument^ having been lost: in particular, 
the letters-patent of, Henry the First, with all the rolls of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. 

The ancient common seal of the mayor and free burgesses, or, agreeably to the Common 
inscription, of the bailiffs and commonalty, (it being of the date when the chief sea1 ' 
magistracy of the town was, by charter, vested in two bailiffs,) is of brass. A figure 
seated under a canopy represents St. Helena holding a cross; below arc the arms 
of the town, and on either side of her those -of St. George and England. The 
inscription around this side of the seal is: sigii.lv: commune : balli'voru : & com- 
munitatis: vilt.e: domum: regis: colcestrie. The reverse appears to represent 
one of the ancient gates of Colchester, and the inscription is: intravit : me: in : 
quodijam: castellum: et: niuber: exceimt : ili.um. The smaller seal of the 
corporation, which is of silver, and about half the size of the other, was. that used 
officially by the bailiff’s, and is now commonly called the mayor’s seal of office: like 
the larger seal, it bears a figure of St. Helena, but seated in the upper part of a gate, 
with towers on each side of her. An ornamental, scroll forms an outer circle to the 
inscription. As a mayor was substituted for bailiffs in the yeaM 63.'), by Charles the 
First, these seals must certainly have been executed prior to that period. 

The Regalia of the corporation are : 1. The mayor’s mace, <jf silver gilt, whicl* is Krgalia <rf 
the largest in England, except thht of Bristol. Mermaids, and other figures allusive ration?^" 
to the exclusive right to the fishery belonging to the town’, arc curiously embossed 
upon it. 2. The banner which bears the arms of Colchester, and is carried ^before 
the mayor and corporation at the proclamation of a fair; and in the excursion down 
the river Colne, to hold a court of conservancy. 3. The gold chain worn by the 
mayor.* 4. Very curious antiqife maces of jilver, can icd by the sergeants. 5. The 


• This was given to the mayor and corporation by Mr. Leonard Ellington, in I7SS. Mis letter on the 
occasion is preserved among the town records, and is as follows:— *< To 
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silver oyster, used by the water bailiff, to regulate the size of oysters permitted to be 
caught. G. A silver key, worn by the treasurer. 7. The mayor’s silver admission 
ticket to the theatre. 8. The silver cup used at the election of the mayor; it holds 
more than a gallon, and is about one hundred and fifty years old: it is inscribed, 
“The gift of Abraham Johnson, Esq., to the Corporation of Colchester.” 9. The 
silver oar of the water bailiff. 

Colchester is a borough by prescription, having sent members to parliament 
earlier even than the city of London; namely, from the twenty-third of Edward the 
First. * The returns were formerly indorsed on the sheriff's precept; but since the 
twenty-third of Henry the Sixth, they have been made by indenture between the 
bailiffs (latterly the mayor) and the sheriff of the county. The bailiffs affixed their own 
seals, or the seal of their office, till April 19,1GG0 ; when it was agreed, that the inden¬ 
ture should be sealed with the common seal of the mayor and commonalty. The right 
of electing is in the mayor, aldermen, assistants, common council, and free burgesses 
not receiving alms. There are three ways by which burgesses acquire their freedom, 
or right of voting: 1. By servitude; that is, by being legally bound to, and duly 
serving, a seven years’ apprenticeship within the borough with a free burgess. 2 . 
By being the son, or grandson, of a free burgess; though the grandson of a free 
burgess, whose father was born before the grandfather’s admission, does not possess 
the right. 3. By being created a free burgess. Such creations formerly were usual; 
the court rolls, oath books, and books of assemblies, containing numberless instances 
of foreigners admitted to be free burgesses, either by way of honour, for certain sums 
of money paid to the corporation, or for services. 

The regular method of making foreigners-)' free, is to call a common floor of the 
free burgesses, who arc summoned by proclamation of the sergeants in the several 
wards, by order of the mayor. If the free burgesses, in common floor, give consent 
to the admission of the foreigner, he may be admitted by the mayor, and is a good 
and legal freeman; it - the admission be opposed, recourse must be had to a poll. 
Observing the number of freemen anciently created, almost yearly, whose names are 
upon the rolls, or in the oath book, many of whom were born in distant parts of the 

“To Thomas Wilsliire, Ksq., Mayor oY Colchester, “London, December, 2(5, 1765. 

"Worthy Friend, 

“In grateful remembrance of many and continued favours I have received from my friends at 
“ Colchester, and thyself in particular, I herewith send a gold chain, to be presented, with my best respects, to 
“ the corporation, to be worn by the mayor. Am with the greatest esteem and regard, 

“Thy obliged friend, 

“ Leo. Eli.inoton.” 
o 

* The first representatives of the city of London, upon record, were returned in the twenty-sixth of 
Edward the First. 

f Any person not possessing the franchise of any borough or city is termed a foreigner, though of 
British birth. 
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kingdom, and in some instances even without the British dominions, we may be 
assured the honour thus conferred has been thought valuable, and granted at the 
express desire of such as obtained it. Nor is this to be wondered at, if we recollect 
the nature of the privileges and immunities granted by charter to the free burgesses 
of this corporation; particularly that of exemption, all over England and its ports, 
from every species of imposition on the goods and merchandise of the freemen. 

The present number of free burgesses, resident and non-resident, probably exceeds 
fifteen hundred; but a large portion reside either in other parts of the county of 
Essex, in London and its vicinity, or in the more remote districts of the kingdom. 
In default of bailiffs, of a mayor, the sheriff of Essex is the presiding officer. 

The present representatives for the borough of Colchester are, T). W. Harvey, and 
W. Mayliew, Esquires. 

The ecclesiastical government of Colchester* is comprised witlfin the diocese of 
London, and gives title to one of the five archdeaconries attached to that see. 
The archdeaconry comprehends the deaneries of Colchester, Lexden, Tendring, 
William, Samford, and Newport.-)- 

Colchester gave title of viscount to the noble families of Darcy, of Chiche, and 
Savage: for, July 5, 1(521, Thomas, Baron Darcy, was created Viscount Colchester, 
(with a grant of 8/. out of the fee-farm of the town,) to him and his heirs male; and, 
in default of such issue, to Sir Thomas Savage, of Rocksavage,’ Bart, who had 
married his eldest daughter Elizabeth, and to their joint heirs. The same Thomas, 
Lord Darcy, was advanced to the title of Earl Rivers, November 4, 1(526: and dying 
February 21, 1639, was succeeded in bis titles, &c. by his grandson, John Savage, 
who was succeeded by his son Thomas, and, upon his death, by Richard Savage. 
Thomas died in September, 1694, and Richard, August 18, 1712, both without male 
issue; so that the title of Viscount Colchester expired with the last-mentioned. But 
the honour was revived in the person of the present Lord Colchester, who was created 
Baron Colchester, of Colchester, in the county of Essex, aftinc .‘5, 1817. Charles 
Abbot, Baron Colchester, of Colchester in Essex, was born at Abingdon, Berks, on 
the 14th of October, 1757; married, December 29, 179(5, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Sir Philip Gibbs, Bart, of Spring Head, in the island of llarbadoes; and has issue, 
Charles Abbot, a lieutenant in the royal navy, born March 12, 1798, his lordship’s 
heir-apparent; and Philip Henrv Abbot, born June 10, 1802. 

• It appears that the members of parliament for this borough took rnigi-s from their constituents* ns late as 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

f By statue 26 Henry VIII., Colchester was one those towns which were to be taken anti accepted 
for sees of bishop’s suffragan to be made in England. There were never more than two consecrated for this 
place, who were William Moore, rector of West Tilbury and Bradwell, and vicar of Walden, consecrated 
October 20, 1536, who died in 1540; and John Sterne, 11. D., vicar of Witham, consecrated November 
12, 1502, who died in February, 1607 .—CromaelCs Golchetter. 
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BOOK II His lordship’s father, the Rev. John Abbot, D.D. rector of the parish of All Saints, 
Colchester, and some time fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, was born at Shaftesbury, 
and baptized there September 4, 1717. He died April 29, 1760, having had issue, 
by Sarali his wife, daughter of Jonathan Farr, son of the Rev. Thomas Farr, M. A., 
vicar of Long Wittenlmni, Berks, (which Sarah married secondly, Jeremiah Bentham, 
Esq. who died September 27, 1809, aged seventy-six, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey,) two sons; viz. John Farr Abbot, Esq. of the Inner Temple, London, who 
died without issue at York, September 22, 1794, aged thirty-eight, and was buried in 
the cathedral church there, having married Mary Pearce, grand-daughter and surviving 
descendant of William Pearce, Esq. brother of Zachary, lord bishop of Rochester, 
and dean of Westminster, (which Mary died at Naples, December 11, 1793, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey;) jnd Charles, the present Lord Colchester. His 
lordship was appointed, in 1801, to the offices of secretary of state, chief secretary to 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and keeper of the privy seal in Ireland. lie filled, 
with .ability and judgment, the office of speaker of the house of commons, from 1802 
to 1817; and was representative in parliament for the university of Oxford, from 
1806 to 1817.* 

Trade. The trade of Colchester, except its shipping concerns, like most other inland towns, 

chiefly consists in the supply of the agricultural classes of the neighbourhood with 
manufactures in return for the productions of the earth, and in the mutual interchange 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life among its own population. But, formerly, 
this town was remarkable for its successful cultivation of a particular branch of the 
woollen manufactures, denominated the bay and say trade. Prior even to the 
statute of Edward the Third, it appears that this staple of the nation was made into 
cloth in this and various other parts of the country. But the rise and establishment 
of the woollen manufacture in this kingdom were promoted by the statute of this 
monarch, in 1353, which prohibits the exportation of wool; and which has been fol¬ 
lowed by acts for the same purpose, from the twenty-fifth of Edward the Third, to the 
seventh of George the Second. This town, no doubt, ill common with every place 
at which the trade was in a degree established, felt the beneficial effects of the 
stimulus thus given: and, accordingly, both in the reign of Edward the Third, and 
Richard the Second, repeated mention occurs, in the oath book and court rolls, of 
woolmongers, cardmakers, combers, clothiers, weavers, fullers, &c.; giving evident 
proof of the existence of the clothing trade here, which from hence extended itself to 

* Arms of Cord Colchester, Gules, on a chevron, between three pears, or, its many crosses raguly, azure; 
the whole within a single treasure of the second. Crest: out of a ducal coronet, or, an unicorn's head, ermine, 
armed, erinod and tufted of the first, between six ostrich feathers, argent, quilled, or. Supporters: two unicorns, 
ermine, armed, ungtded, rrined and tufted or, gorged with a collar, azure, between two single treasures, gules, 
and chuiii reflexed over their barks, or. Motto: “ Deo, patriie, amicis”—to God, my country, and my friends. 
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the neighbouring towns and villages, as Coggcshall, Dedham, Langham, and East c H a p. 
Bcrgholt. 111- 

That branch of the trade called bay and say making was introduced by Dutch Buy ana 
refugees, who settled at this and some other towns near our coasts in the reign of s,iy ,rai11 " 
Elizabeth. Their number here was about, two hundred; who, like theft brethren, 
had fled from popish persecution in their own country. Although they approved 
themselves “ very honest, godly, civil, and well-ordered people,”* and were therefore 
well received by the authorities of the town, and encouraged in the pursuit of their 
occupation by the queen’s government; yet, for some time after their arrival, they 
were subjected to molestations from the meaner and more ignorant part of the popu¬ 
lace, who refused to conform to the rules and constitutions established by them, and 
allowed by Elizabeth and her council, for thg better carrying on their business. In 
the succeeding reign.of James, the English weaVers of the place not only made com¬ 
plaints against them to the privy council, but indicted and presented them at two 
several quarter-sessions of the peace, for “ assembling themselves in a company and 
congregation in their hall without the king’s subjects, and there making orders and 
setting fines upon his majesty’s subjects, contrary to statute 21 lien. VIII., and for 
using partiality and unjust dealing in their searches and orders concerning the new 
draperies.” Upon which, the privy council interposed by an injunction, “ that the 
said indictments and presentments should be no further proceeded in; nor the said 
strangers from henceforth in any such sort molestcd.”f 


* Letter from the bailiffs i f Colchester to Queen Elizabeth's privy council, dated August 1, 1570. 
f “ A. D. 1580. The protection the Flemings had received on their first choosing Cololicster for a 
residence, and the encouragement they had experienced in the ten years that had elapsed since their 
establishment, were the means of greatly increasing their numbers. The regularity and method of their 
proceedings, both in civil and religious matters, as well as what related to their manufactures, made them 
examples for imitation. They had formed themselves into a congregation or distinct body, and every one 
acknowledged as a member, had his name enrolled in a register. They were pcwiittcd to make orders and 
regulations for carrying on thciwtrade, which gave them a degree of eredit unknown before : they supported 
the poor and indigent of their own nation, not suffering them to become a burden to those whose hospitality 
had given them an asylum ; ami, for the purpose of religion, they had the ehurclyjf St. Giles assigned them, 
wherein the doctrines of Luther were expounded lip a minister chosen from among themselves. These 
liberties, far greater than what their own country afforded, tempted many,.who had otherwise no rational 
motive, to leave their native soil anil associate with their brethren thus established. Their numbers daily 
increased, and Colchester was upon the point of becoming a colony of Flemings, the congregation being 
unable to restrain their increase; and the bailiffs wore obliged to issue a command that stranger should, for 
the future, be permitted to reside in the precincts of the town without their special consent.”-»-.fft«fwy 
of Colchester, vol. i. p. 118. * 

The congregation had a chapel and Infuse for the minister, in Head-street, the wooden framework of the 
front and other parts of which were sent from Holland, cut and made ready to put together. It was a 
handsome building, of considerable extent. The front of what appears to have been the chapel, forms one 
side of a quadrangular court, occupied l>y the minister’s house and various offices and outbuildings. On ihe 
window frame in front toward the street, the date 1677 appears, and a cipher including the letters S. R. ii. 
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James also granted them his letters-patent, dated October 17, 1612; in which he 
says, that the “ privic councell being dulie informed by the justices, bayliffs, and other 
magistrates of the towne of Colchester, liowe beneficiall the Strangers of the Dutclie 
Congregation had been and were unto the saide towne, as well in replenishing and 
bewtifieing of it, as for their Trades which they daylie used there, setting on worke 
manic of his poore People and Subjects both within the saide town and in other 
townes and places thereabouts, and also of the orderlic and peaceable government of 
their Congregacion for matter of religion, withoute novcltie, division, or scandell.- - 
His Majesty did ordcine, constitute, and establishe, that all Strangers of the Dutch 
Congregacion in the towne of Colchester then being, should and might from hence¬ 
forth peaceablie and freelie use their Trade of Bay and Say making and other forreine 
Draperies,—and that no information should be accepted againste them, or anie of 
them, in anie coifrts or places of justice, for or concerning the exercise or execution 
of anie the premisses.—Further, his Majisty did give, graunte, and confirme unto the 
said Strangers of the Dutch Congregacion—that they should and might have, bolde, 
and enjoyc free lycence, libertie, and authoritie to continue and inhabitt, and to use 
and exercise as well their Trade of Bayc and Saye making and other forreine 
Draperies, with theire accustomed meetings and orders for the avoyding of all 
fraudulent dcalcings therein requisite for the upholding of the goodness, estimacion, 
and creditt of the stuffs made by them,” &c. 

The credit of the. Dutch congregation was so great, that bays were purchased, 
without opening the packs, upon the bare inspection of their seals. Yet these were 
counterfeited at llalstead, as early as 1588; and not long afterwards in London; 
they were*falsified in Colchester itself, by taking the seals from the superior, and 
affixing them to*the inferior manufactures. These nefarious practices brought the 
trade into temporary discredit, and drew severe reproofs from the privy council in 
1615. But the act, in the first year of the restoration of Charles the Second, for 
“ regulating the tradd’of bay making in the Dutch Bay-hall in Colchester,” in great 
measure prevented the recurrence of similar frauds. The war with Spain, in the 
reign of Anne, was the great occasion of its downfall; it languished from the peace of 
Utrecht until 1728, when the Dutch congregation, finding themselves unable to pursue 
it longer, dissolved their fraternity. Individuals, however, continued it with some 
spirit for about half a century afterwards.* 

The oyster fishery has always formed a valuable part of the trade of this town. 
Richard the First granted the burgesses the fishery of the river Colne, from the North 

with the same (late, is impressed on the brick work of other parts of the building. In the interior there is a 
staircase of oak, ornamented with carvings in a superior style of workmanship. This building has lately been 
handsomely fitted ip as a bazaar. 


* Cromwell, p. 800. 
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Bridge as far as Westnesse; and this grant was very amply confirmed to them by cha r. 

subsequent charters, especially that of Edward the Fourth. This fishery includes not_1_ 

merely the plain course of the Colne, but all the creeks, &c. with which it commu¬ 
nicates, that is to say, the entire Colne Water, as it is commonly called. The bur¬ 
gesses of Colchester “ have, and ever had, the full, sole, and absolute power to have, 
take, and dispose of to their own use, in such manner as they shall think proper, 
all oysters, and other fish, within the said river or water.” But there are'some 
parishes adjoining the water, whose inhabitants are admitted, upon licence from the 
mayor, to fish and dredge oysters therein; these are Brightlingsea, Wivenhoe, and 
East Donyland. For the better preservation of this privilege, courts of admiralty, or 
conservancy, have been customarily held on Colne Water; at which all offences com¬ 
mitted within the limits of the aquatic royalty a are presented by a jury, and fines 
exacted of the offenders. And in March, or April, yearly, proclamation is made near 
Mersey Stone, (which is within the jurisdiction of the town,) “ that the river Colne 
is shut, and that all persons arc forbidden to dredge, or take any oysters out of the 
said river, or the creeks thereto appertaining, on any account whatsoever, before the 
feast of St. Mary Magdalen, (July 22,) and then to come in and take licences.” This 
is called setting (i. e. shutting) the Colne. Treasure-trouve, wrecks, waived goods, 
and deodands in the river, have always belonged to the corporation. 

A few years ago the silk manufacture was introduced, and a factory‘was erected by 
Stephen Brown, Esq., beside the river, not far from the castle. This business con¬ 
tinues in a flourishing state. Malting is also an important branch of business here; 
and a malting-house, on an extensive scale, is now erecting by the river, below the 
Hytlie, and near Wivenhoe. The malt distillery of Messrs. Bawtrec and Savill is on Malt rfistii- 
the stream which divides the parishes of St. Giles and St. Botolph, and was erected in lery- 
1812, at an expense of upwards of 40,000/. Mr. S. Bawtree now resides in a neat and 
spacious mansion, recently erected near the site of tlje old house, (lately pulled down,) 
which was called White Hall; the modem building takes the salnc name. The spring 
which supplies the stream*at present working the distillery, and which feeds also two 
other mills above, called Bourne and Cannick Mills, was attache^!, with the adjoining 
lands, which are tithe-free, to St» John’s Abbey, and supplied that institution with 
fish; and at Bourne Ponds part of the old fishing-house is still standing, having been 
converted into a fulling mill. 

The soil of the vicinity of Colchester being very favourable tc» the growth of Soil, 
vegetables and fruits, the town’s supply of these articles is not perhaps exceeded by 
that of any other place in the kingdom, except London. 

The fairs are five in number: Midsummer fair was granted by Eudo, founder of Fairs. 

St. John’s Abbey, to the abbpt and monks of that convent, to continue fpur days, from 
the 23d of June to the 26th inclusively. It is kept on St. John’s-green, and the profits 

VOL. i. xx 
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BOOK ii. accrue to the lord of the manor of Montwick. This fair now commences on the 
"" 5th of July. Richard the First, December 8, 1189, granted a fair to the Lepers of 
St. Mary Magdalen, to be held two days, on the vigil and feast-day of St. Mary 
Magdalen, upon Magdalen-green, and the^ master of the hospital to receive the 
profits. It is commonly called Scalt-Codlin fair. St. Dennis’s fair, for distinction 
generally called Colchester fair, was granted to the corporation by Edward the Second. 
In his charter, dated February 4th, 1318, he directed that it should be held on the 
eve of St. Dennis, St. Dennis’s-day, (October 9,) and the six' days following. 
Charles the First, in his second charter, ordered that it should be held only on the 
eve and day of St. Dennis, and the two days following. Anciently, the Sunday after 
St. Dennis’s-day was accounted the chief day of this fair; but on March 17th, 1577, it 
was ordered that St. Dennis’s-day should always be the chief day, or the Monday next 
after, if that day. fell on a Sunday. .It'is kept in the High-street, where the booths 
used to remain (by sufferance) for the space of a fortnight. William and Mary, in 
their charter of 1693, granted a fair, to commence on the 12th of July, and to con¬ 
tinue the two following days; but if the 12th fell on a Sunday, to begin on the suc¬ 
ceeding Monday; and if it fell on a Friday or Saturday, to begin on the foregoing 
Thursday. It is held in a field on the Harwich road, near the remains of St. Anne’s 
Chapel, and is called the New fair. King William’s charter of incorporation of the 
tailors of Colchester, dated December 15, 1699, contains this clause: “And further, 
we do grant to the mayor and commonalty of the burrough and corporation of Col¬ 
chester, and their successors for ever, that he, the said mayor, and his successors, may 
hold and keepe yearly for ever one fair or mart, in a certain place within the burrough 
aforesaid,, ncare St. Anne’s, in the parish of St. James, for the buying and selling of all 
and singular live cattle, goods, wares, and merchandizes. To be begun and holden 
in and upon the second Tuesday in every month of Aprill, and to last and continue for 
the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday then next following.” This fair was com¬ 
monly called the Tailors’ fair, but is now discontinued. 

Markets. Anciently there were reckoned three market-days in the vveek, Wednesday, Friday, 
anti Saturday, besides one on every second Tuesday. On Tuesday, a wool-market 
was held weekly for many yearg. AncieiKly, a market appears to have.been held in 
Colchester daily; a custom to which, as far as regards fruits, vegetables, &e., the 
town has returned since die erection of the present commodious market-place. The 
day now distinguished as the market-day of Celchester is Saturday. 

Springs«nd ..Colchester stands high on a sandy hill, yet is well supplied with water from springs 

v " <k and wells in various parts of the town j but these springs not being sufficient for all 
occasions, means have been adopted to bring water from springs at some distance. 
In particular, a fine spring, rising without the walls, in a meadow called Chiswell- 
meadow, in St. Mary’s parish, was selected for partial.aceommodations of this nature 
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from a remote but uncertain period. In the year 1536, Robert Lcche, one of the chap. 

aldermen, and Thomas Nuthal, masters and governors of the guild of Jesus Masse, _L_ 

(kept in the parish- church of St. Peter,) did, with consent of all the parishioners, by 
lease, grant "leave and full power to Henry Wcbbe, of the said parish of St. Peter, 
and to his heirs and assigns for ever, to have the head-spring, and concourse of water, 
rising in Chiswell-meadow, belonging to the guild of Jesus Masse aforementioned, to 
be conveyed fo? ever under, and through, the grounds of that meadow, unto the 
mansion-house of the said Henry Webbe, in North-street, within North-gate, paying 
to the aforesaid masters, and their successors, the yearly sum of fourpence at Michael- 
mass.” When Windmill-field, adjoining to Chiswell-meadow, was let by the corpo¬ 
ration, in 1620, to Thomas Thurston, one of the aldermen, liberty was reserved to lay 
pipes, or trunks, for the conveying of the water from Chiswell-meadow. Formerly, the 
cistern, or reservoir,* into which the water was conducted from the spring, stood in the 
highest part of Chiswell-meadow; and from this cistern several parts of the town were 
supplied. But that site being found inconvenient, John Potter, Esq., who had been 
several times mayor of Colchester, undertook, in 1707, to remedy the defects com¬ 
plained of. A field adjoining the town-wall, belonging to the parsonage of St. Mary’s, 
was adopted as the site of a new reservoir, upon lease from the rector, and with 
licence from the bishop of London, as patron of the rectory. The reservoir was 
erected, and subsequently another by the side of it; both together containing about 
two hundred and forty hogsheads. The water was forced into them from Chiswell- 
meadow through pipes laid under ground. In 1737, when “ the owner of them being 
indolent, and more profitably employed; and his servant careless, and extremely dis¬ 
honest ; likewise the town growing poor, and -not well able to pay; and,'especially, 
this affair not having been settled, as it ought to have been, by act parliament, they 
were neglected, and soon came to nothing; for, in 1738, the rector of St. Mary’s 
(Mr. Morant) having given a small consideration* to tho lessee, took up the bricks 
of the cisterns, and therewith repaired the end of the parsonage-house,” &c. It 
appears that the lease entered into by the rector in 1707, with John Potter, I^sq., 
above mentioned, was void ipso facto from the first, being Contrary to statute 13 
Elizabeth; when, therefore, the subsequent owner did not fyid his account in keeping 
up the works, he could not be compelled to continue them. The present water works Water 
are a revival of the ancient plan of conveying water, for the service of the town, from works " 
Chiswell-meadow; a plan now adopted with the increased power and efficacy of the 
steam-engine. The revival took place in the year 1808, under the direction of‘the 
celebrated engineer, Dodd. . The works are situated at the foot of the Balkon-hill. 

There are three reservoirs; two in the parish of St. Peter, the largest of which con¬ 
tains twenty-five thousand hogsheads, and the third on the top of Balkon-hill, in a 
plot of ground adjoining the garden of the parsonage of St. Mary’s. 
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The paving .and lighting of this town are intrusted to commissioners, authorized 
by act of parliament, 51 Geo. III., to whom the inhabitants pay 1«. 3d. in the 
pound upon the annual rent of their houses. From the rolls in the reign of Edfcard 
the Fourth, it is apparent that paving must have been at least partially adopted in 
Colchester before the year 1473; for we find a person presented in that year for 
breaking up the pavement (pavimentum) in Wire-street. But the practice was not 
effectually established until 1623, in the reign of James the First, when an act was 
passed to compel, under certain penalties, the owners or landlords of all houses, 
estates, &c. within the town and liberties, to pave such parts of the streets, lanes, and 
ways, as lay and extended against their several properties. The commissioners meet 
for the despatch of business at the Moot-hall, on the first Monday in every month, at 
eleven o’clock. Upon them devolves opt merely the superintendence of the town’s 
paving and lighting, but also of its watching, cleansing, and improvement in general, 
besides that of the cleansing and improving the channel and navigation of the port and 
harbour.* In 1817 and 1818, gas-lights were introduced to the town by Messrs. 
Harris and Finnan, chemists, in High-street 
Charitable Institutions. The Essex and Colchester General Hospital was com¬ 
menced in the year 1819, from a fund provided by donations and the first payments 
of annual subscriptions, and the building was completed in 1820. It stands on the 
south side of the London road, in a healthy and pleasant situation, commanding a 
view of the country as far as Fordham. The edifice is a handsome plain building of 
white brick. The first general regulation of this hospital directs, that “ the institution 
shall be open to the admission of. patients, without limitation of county, district, or 
distance.” ' The admission day is Thursday. The affairs of the hospital are intrusted 
to a general board of governors, who meet twice in every year; viz., on Thursday 
in Easter week, (which is considered the anniversary of the institution,) and on 
the second Thursday in November; and to a general weekly committee of governors, 
consisting of the president, vice-presidents, treasurers, all, annual subscribers of 
five guineas or upwards, all benefactors of fifty guineas and upwards, and twelve 
other governors elected at the general board. The appointment of all the officers is 
in the election of the governors*at large, and by ballot; vacancies being filled up 
at a special meeting, summoned by the weekly committee. No person is eligible to 
the office of vice-president who is not a benefactor to the amount of' fifty guineas or 
upwards,; and the treasurers, previously to their election, must be life-governors 
by ‘virtue of their subscriptions. The donation of thirty guineas, or upwards, at 
one time, constitutes a life-governor; and the annual subscription of two guineas, 
a governor. The physicians and surgeons, who attend gratis, are entitled to all the 
privileges of governors. 


* Cromwell’s Colchester, p. 303. 
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The Free-school of Colchester originated in letters-patent of Henry the Eighth, c h a i*. 
dated November 12,1639, which granted the revenues of the dissolved chantries in m ' 
the iSiapel of St. Helen, and church of St. Mary’s, to the bailifts, burgesses, and 
commonalty, upon condition of their founding and endowing, with part of those 
revenues, this school. The yearly sum of 6 1. 13*. 4 d. was accordingly set apart by 
the corporation as the salary of a master. But this appropriation of the sum men¬ 
tioned having been found, by inquest, to have ceased before the twenty-fifth of 
Elizabeth; and doubts having arisen of the validity of Henry’s grant, as being made, 
not to the bailiffs and commonalty, (the style by which the town was incorporated,) 
but to the bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty; the letters-patent were surrendered 
into chancery to be cancelled. Elizabeth regranted these revenues, with similar 
directions for the application of part of theqn, (such part being of the clear value of 
twenty marks or above,) to the endowment of a free-school: for whose foundation she 
further granted her special licence, ordaining, that the choice of the master should be 
in the bailiffs and commonalty, and their successors for ever; that the bishop of 
London, and dean of St. Paul’s, and their successors, might make statutes and ordi¬ 
nances for the government of the master and scholars, visit and oversee the school, 
and all and singular the messuages, lands, &c., assigned by the bailiffs and com¬ 
monalty for its maintenance, and cause the same to be employed in the maintenance 
and support of the said school, &c. About ten months after this grant, the bailiffs 
and commonalty erected and endowed the school; within which they appointed that 
there should be “ sixteen free scholars taught and instructed in the art of grammar 
for ever;” assigning for its.maintenance, messuages, lands, and tenements, to the 
yearly value of twenty marks, and above, as by .the letters-patent they were directed. 

After reciting the corporation’s original foundation deed, Morant* remarks, “ The 
reader hath undoubtedly observed, that the messuages, lands, tenements, &e., where¬ 
with the school was endowed, and valued then at twenty .marks, were all * assigned, 
limited, layd out, and conveyed, for the maintenance of the Said free-school, and the 
schoolmaster thereof for the time being, for ever;’ and not a pension only, or annuity, 
granted or reserved out of them for that use. Consequently, the master was entitled 
to the whole and extended profits of those messuages and lands, &c. But when the 
rents came to be raised, though he had an unquestionable right to every part of them, 
he was, notwithstanding, forced to sit contented with his twenty marks: and the 
magistrates of the town (as honest as other corporate bodies) put the overplus into 
their own pockets, or at least into their common stock. Thus the matter continfled 
till King William’s reign; when complaint being made of the same to Dr. Henry 
Compton, bishop of London, his lordship filed a bill in chancery against the mayor 
and corporation in Michaelmas term 1696, and, on the 31st of October} 1698, obtained 
a decree. Still the matter remained unsettled] so that it was above fourteen years, 
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from first to last, before the bishop could bring it to a final issue. At length the 
mayor and corporation were prevailed upon to part with the management of the school 
revenues, and to put them into other hands, in trust, that they should perm# and 
suffer the master of the said free grammar-school in Colchester for the time being 
to have, possess, and enjoy the messuages, &c., and to take and receive the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof, to his own use.” The whole estate was let, in Morant's 
time, for 45/. per annum; but it at present produces about 140/. pej- annum.* The 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr was master here in 1779. A scholarship in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, is appropriated to this school. 

The National Schools are an extension of the original plan of a charity school, 
instituted about 1708 or 1709, which contained, in '1760, thirty-five boys and 
fourteen girls; who were “ taught and qlothed, but not boarded.” From the colour 
of the children's fclothing, the institution acquired the name of the blue school. Its 
incorporation with the system promoted by the founders of national schools in Col¬ 
chester, so enlarged the extent of its benefits, that, in 1824, the number of children 
in the school was: boys, two hundred and fifty; girls, one hundred and forty-eight; 
total, three hundred and ninety-eight.f 

The Lancasterian School, in More-lane, occupies the building which was formerly 
the chapel of the society of Independents, who, on their removal to Lion-walk, 
used this building for a charity, called the green-coat school; and it has since under¬ 
gone some alterations,.and is divided into two large rooms, one of which contains boys 
and the other girls, who are taught on the plan invented by Mr. Lancaster. This 

n the original statutes, made by John lord bishop of London, and Mr. Alexander Nowell, the 
celebrated dcAn of St. Paul's, dated in the twSnty-ninth of Elizabeth, there are the following directions: 
That" the schoole master shall not have in the same achoolc, at any time togeathcr, above threescore schollars, 
and if it shall happen to be above that number at any time, the schollars that pay for their schooling, and do 
last come to the same schoole, shall be removed and refused ufore any of the free schollars." That “the said 
schoole master, when any place of sny of thl- said free schollars shall be voyd, shall, within fourteen days at 
tlte furthest, give knowledge* thereof to the bailifts of the said town of Colchester, to the end they may 
supply the same place, or places, with others, upon pain that the said schoole master shall forfitt to the said 
bailiff for the time being, to the use of the poor of the said towne, for every suchjjiee schollar so wanting, and 
not knowledge thereof given t.s aforesaid, ten shillings of lawfull money of England." But the corporation 
at present rarely exercise the right of appointment vested in them tfy the foundation-deed of the school; the 
frec-burgcsscs themselves being generally satisfied to pay the moderate sum accruing to the master from each 
scholar. There are, however, occasionally some scholars on the foundation, appointed by die mayor, &c. 

f “ Of V>ese, sixty-six boys and forty-two girls were clothed by the trustees of the blue school; and 
a considerable number M each sex by the committee of the national school, as rewards for merit, both with 
respect to Creditable attainments, and regularity of attendance at the schools. The number of children to be 
clothed by the committee this year is forty, constituting an aggregate yf one hundred and forty-eight children, 
who arc clothed as well as educated by this institution.*. * 

“ Receipts for this year, 3211. 17t. 8d.; payments, 2801. Hi. Sd .; balance in hand, 411. St. 3d. 

“One 601. share (of mortgage) ordered to be paid off, from the accumulated profits of work done in the 
girls* school, and now? deposited in the savings-bank. Exclusive of this sum of 601., from 61. to 61. annually 
have accrued from the girls’ work, and been expended on themselves." 
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establishment gives education to two hundred boy's, and one hundred girls, (including chap. 

Sunday-school children,) and one hundred of each receive clothes. The institution is __ 

supported by voluntary subscription. 

The best endowed alms-htfuse in Colchester is Arthur Winsley’s Hospital, the Alms- 
founder of which gave the following directions in his will, dated the 28th of March, no 
1726: “ Item, I give all that my farm with the appurtenances, lying and being in 
the parish of St. Botolph, in Colchester, called the brick-house,—the house for an 
habitation of twelve ancient men, that have lived well, and fallen into decay, to be 
made into twelve convenient apartments, at the discretion of the trustees hereafter 
mentioned; and I give 5001. for the making the said apartments commodious; and 
I give the rents of the said farm towards the maintenance of the said twelve poor men. 

And I give—&c. &c.—towards the farther maintenance of the said twelve men. And 
my will is, that no poqr man under the age of sixty years be admitted into any of the 
said apartments, nor none be admitted, but who give bond of 50/., with two good 
sureties, not to take alms of the town during their stay there. And further, my will 
is, that each of the poor men shall, out of the ^ents of the said farms and house, have 
2s. 6d. paid them every week; and, once in every year, one chaldron of cole. And 
my will is, that no prophainc person, given to swearing, drinking, or any other vice, 
be admitted; and if any of them be found so guilty," or, “ be contentious, and disturb 
the peace of the rest, or be guilty of any undccent acts, they shall be lyable to be 
discharged by the trustees. The said twelve apartments I will to be a low room, a 
chamber, and a garret, and a garden, to every dweller.—I also give out of the said 
rents 10*. yearly, to be paid .to a good preacher chosen by the trustees, to preach a 
sermon to the said poor men every New-year’s day. And I give 20s. every year for 
a dinner to the poor men, or any of the trustees that will be there evfcry New-Year’s 
day; except it fall on the Lord’s-day, and then I will that the said sermon and dinner 
be on the Monday, the day following.’’ This charity is npw extended to eighteen 
alms-houses, each inmate being paid 7s. 6 d. weekly, and provided with coal. As, 
by the regulations of the original foundation, it does not allow of the continuance of 
such poor women as may survive their husbands, some alms-houses, forming a neat 
brick edifice, were erected and endowed a few years since, expressly for their recep¬ 
tion, by an opulent member of the society of Friends, Mr. John Kendall, assisted by 
subscriptions. The original building was erected in 1791, and is conveyed to«even 
trustees, from John Kendall and Ann hfs wife, for the purpose, primarily, of receiving 
the widows, of sixty years of age or upwards, whose husbands die in Arthur Winsley’l 
charity; and secondly, other t wo!nen, well jecommended, of the age of sixty or 
upwards, who enter under an engagement to quit, if required, for a widow from 
Winsley’s hospital. The trustees afterwards, in 1806, enlarged it, by another build¬ 
ing, exactly corresponding, and very nearly adjoining; and the poor women have been 
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book u. partly supported in this second building by annual subscriptions. There have been 
’ [ various donations and benefactions since the death of Mr. Kendall. 

Ralph Fynche’s Hospital, or alms-house, is a more ancient foundation. .jRalph 
Fynche was a brewer, and lived at the foot of the Balkon-hill. In his will, dated the 
31st of July, 1552, he desired his executors to complete some buildings commenced 
by him in St, Nicholas' parish, “ for four alines houses for four poore folke to dwell 
inthe occupants to be “ impotent and poore inhabitants, men or women, dwelling 
in the parish of St. Nicholas, and being of good name and fame:” any of the kindred 
of the founder, “ being in poverty, and desiring to dwell in any of the said houses, to 
have the preference of any other.” For the maintenance of these poor people, he 
granted to his executors for the time being, and to “four of the most chief and 
auncicnt inhabitants within the said parish of St. Nicholas,” (whom he styled governors 
of the four poor* persons, and who were to nominate their successors from the said 
parish for ever,) a. yearly rent of 6/. Gs. 8 d .; from which they were to pay 6 d. weekly 
to each of the four poor persons, and for their own pains therein to take every year 
6s. 8d. The overplus of the rent, to be employed for fuel wood for the poor persons, 
by the disposition of the governors, for ever. This charity is now under the manage¬ 
ment of four trustees. None but widows are elected; their number is four, and they 
receive, each, a weekly allowance of Is. 6d., and one chaldron of coals annually. 
The yearly rent of 61. 6s. 8 d., with which the houses were originally endowed, has 
not been received for many years. In 1787, Mr. Henry Dobby left by will 100/., 
which was augmented by the Rev. Mr. Halls, to enable the trustees to purchase 
200/. stock, three per cents. In 1790, Mr. Charles Great left by will 200/. In 
1805, die charity began to receive the annual sum of 51., left by will of Mr. John 
Lyon; and in 1811, by will of Mr. John Moore, 36/. 

John Wenock’s Hospital, or alms-house. Mr. John Wenock, bay maker, of 
Colchester, having in his lifetime built a row of houses in Hog-lane, in the parish 
of St. Giles, did. Hi .the year 1679, settle those houses in trustees for the habi¬ 
tation and benefit of six poor people, whom he ordered to be such ancient and 
orderly poor'persons as receive no alms or collection from any parish whatsoever; 
unless, after such time as they are platted there} they should, by reason of age or 
sickness, become disabled to maintain themselves out of his allowance. He vested 
in hi:} trustees an annuity, or yearly-rent charge, of 41/., issuing out of his messuages 
or tenements ifl the parish of St. Peter. This charity, like Arthur Winsley’s hos¬ 
pital, has been enlarged, so that it now accommodates twelve persons, who are all 
females. ' 

. There are several other alms-houses in the town, the endowments of which are 
not now discoverable: those of Lady Mary Darcy, who lived in Holy Trinity parish, 
in the reign of Charles the First, and built her alms-houses in Eld-lane, in the 
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same pariah; and George Sayer, Esq., whose erection dates in lj>70, alluded to c n \ p. 
in his epitaph: 111- 

“A monument he made for ever to remain, 

•* For ayde to poor and aged wights, which are oppressed with payne." 

The idea of an institution for the employment as well as the maintenance of the Work- 
poor (the workhouse of modern times), was sometimes united with that of the struc- " >UM s 
tures called hospitals; or buildings were erected as hospitals in an extended sense; 
their objects being, “ the settingc of such poorc to worke as are able, and the 
releivinge of such poore, lame, and impotente people as are not able to work,”—as 
expressed by the constitutions of an edifice erected in Colchester in 1612. A still 
prior erection, called “ The poore-liousc aijd .hospital in Colchester,” was built in 
1694: “ and, for the relief of the poor therein* the guardian and Keeper of the same 
did, by protections by him and his deputy, collect the benevolence of good people in 
sundry places; and gave bond for the employing of the money so collected for the 
relief, behoof, and use of the poor in that hospital.” In March, 1(597, the corpora¬ 
tion presented a petition to the house of commons, in which they represented, that 
the poor “ did daily multiply, and idleness and disorders amongst the meaner sort of 
people here, for want of workhouses to employ them, did daily increase, to the great 
charge of the petitioners, (who already paid one half part, of the rents of the lands 
and tenements they occupied towards their maintenance and relief:) and finding that, 
for prevention of such like abuses and disorders in the city of Bristol, an act of 
parliament was lately granted, for erecting workhouses, employing their poor, and for 
maintaining and upholding the same, which the petitioners were sufficiently informed 
proved to their great benefit and advantage; therefore they humbly desired leave to 
have a bill brought in for redress and relief of the corporation of Colchester, in like 
manner and form, and with as large and ampla grants, liberties, privileges, and 
immunities, to and for the purposes aforesaid, as were lately’ granted to the said 
corporation of Bristol.” Accordingly, the acts .9th and 10th William III. provided, 

“ That from and after the 24th day of June, 1(598, there should be a corporation, to 
continue for ever within the towh of Colchester, ami the liberties thereof, consisting 
of the mayor and aldermen for the time being, and of forty-eight other persons; to 
be chosen out of the honestest, discreetest, and most charitable inhabitants of the 
said town and liberties thereof, by the Tour wards in the town, »'. e. twelve out of every 
ward, and of Such other charitable persons as should be elected and constituted 
guardians of the poor of the t said town, to bp elected, at a court for that purpose to be 
held for every ward, by the votes of the inhabitants of such ward, or of the major 
part of them then present, and paying, or then rated at, one penny pea week or more, 
in his own right, for or towards the poor-rate : which said mayor and aldermen, and 
vox,, i. 


Y Y 
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BOOK II. forty-eight persons so elected and constituted, should be, and be called, guardians of 
the poor of the town of Colchester. And for the better governing of this corpora¬ 
tion, the mayor, aldermen, and guardians, or the majority of them, should meet 
yearly, on the 6th day of July, in the Moot-hall, to elect and constitute out of and 
from amongst themselves these several officers—a governor, deputy-governor, trea¬ 
surer, and twelve assistants, to continue in their office for one year next ensuing, and 
no longer; and then new ones to be chosen. The governor, or jleputy-governor, 
and in default of them six of the assistants, for the time being, from time to time, 
upon the second Thursday in every second month in every year, to hold a court of 
the said corporation in this town of one-and-twenty of the said guardians at least: 
which court was to have power to ascertain what sums of money should be raised for 
the maintenance and employment of* tty: poor; so as that the same did not exceed 
what had been paid in this town towards the maintenance of the. poor thereof in any 
of the three last years before the making of this act,” &c. The very memory of this 
institution has now nearly expired in Colchester, every parish having its separate 
workhouse, and distinct assessment of poor-rates. 

charities. Sir Thomas White, Knt. lord mayor and alderman of London, did, in the year 
1566, deliver and pay unto the mayor or burgesses and commonalty of Bristol, 
2(XX)/. yearly, to the intent that they should therewith purchase to themselves and 
successors, messuages, lands, &c. then of the clear yearly value of 120/. and more, 
to continue for ever for the equal benefit and advancement of twenty-four cities and 
large towns in England. This gift has been received several times by the corpora¬ 
tion, and lastly, in 1703 and 1818. 

Mr. Joseph Cox inserted a clause in his will to the following effect:-—" Item, I 
doe appoint the'summe of one hundred pounds to bee laid out by my executors, for 
the purchase of some freehold lands of an estate of inheritance in fee-simple in pos¬ 
session, of the cleare yeawdy value of five pounds per annum at least; the yearely 
rents and profits thereof I doc give and bequeath for ever to the poore of the parish 
of St. Mary on the Wall, in Colchester, where I was borne, to bee paid and distri¬ 
buted unto and amongst the said poore, by and at the discretion of the churchwardens 
and overseers for the poore of the said parish, upon the feast-day of the birth of our 
Lord Christ yearely for ever. And I doe appoint that until such purchase can be 
conven'ently had, my executors shall pay to the poore of the said parish of St. 
Mary ,on the Wall, in Colchester aforesaid*, upon the feast-day of the birth of 
odr Lord Christ yearely, the summe of five pounds, the first payfnent whereof to 
begin and bee made upon the feast-day of the 'birtji of our Lord Christ next 
comeing after my decease.” On his death, in June, 1689, the trustees for the 
poor of the parish of St. Mary purchased with his legacy two plots of land in 
that parish, to hold to them and their heirs, upon trust that they shall for ever 
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permit the churchwardens of the parish of St. Mary at the Walls f to receive the c n a p. 
rents and profits of the said premises, to be yearly distributed upon Christmas __ IU ' 
day, among poor people of the said parish who do not take collection. The lands 
were lately exchanged for lands in St. Michael Mile-End, which produce 40/. per 
annum. 

Mr. Jeremiah Daniell inserted the following clause in his will, dated October 26, 
1695.—-“ Itenr. I further give and bequeath to my nephew Jeremy (Daniell) before- 
named, all that field or parcel of land called CockcriU’s croft, with a chase way to the 
same belonging, leading to a pond called Hangman’s pond, being by estimation twenty 
acres or thereabouts, lyeing in St. Giles’s parish in Colchester: upon this condition 
nevertheless, that the said Jeremy, his heires or assigns, shall from the time of my 
decease every yeare yearely for ever disburse and lay out the summe of ten pounds of 
lawful money of England every yeare upon sdti-coales, and the said sea-coales soe 
bought to bee delivered as hereafter followeth, viz. To the poore people of St. Peter’s 
parish in Colchester as many coalcs as amount to the summe of three pounds; to the 
poore of St. Giles as many as amount to the summe of three pounds; to the poore of 
St. Buttolph’s as many as amount to forty shillings; to the poore of the parish of 
St. Maries at the Walls in Colchester as many as amount to forty shillings. But my 
will and mindc is, that the charges of mcasureing and carriage to deliver the said 
coales .into the parishes where they arc bequeathed, shal be included and paid as 
parte of the tenn pounds, and not to bee charged upon or borne by my cozen Jeremy, 
his heirs or assigns, over and above the said tenn pounds. And my minde and will 
further is, that the churchwardens of the four parishes last named should every 
yeare have the oversight, ordering, and dividcing the said coales, every one in their 
owne respective parishes, to those persons they think have most nded. And if my 
nephew Jeremy, his heires or assigns, shall, at any (time) after his or their haveing 
the land in possession, neglect or refuse to lay the said cobles in yearely as aforesaid, 

I then hereby impower and give strength to the churchwarden of the said parishes 
to whom the coales are bequeathed, in conjunction together to enter upon the said 
lands called Cockcrill’s croft, and to hike the rents and profits thereof, until full resti¬ 
tution bee made by the said Jerefny, his fieirs or assigns, to the respective parishes 
to whotne any thing appertaining to this bequest shall be due, together with the full 
charges they shall be out for such seizure, according to my true intent and nipaning 
in these presents, and such seizure so6 often to bee made as occasioh is given by the 
neglect or refusal of the said Jeremy, his heires or assignes, as above expressed.” 

This gift is disposed of in coals Among the ijoor of St. Mary’s, St. Peter’s, St. Giles’s, 
and St. Botolph’s, yearly, in succession. 

Lady Creffield’s gift to the poor of Holy Trinity is contained in, the following 
words, being part of the codicil to her will, dated October 23, 1734. “ I give to the 
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poor of the parish of the Holy Trinity in Colchester three pounds a year, which is 
to be paid and distributed to them by the minister and churchwardens; and to be 
paid yearly for ever out of the rents and profits of my dwelling-house, on Christmas 
day in each year. And, for default of payment, that distress may be made for the 
same.” 

Mr. John Lyons, in 1803, gave to the poor of the parish of St. Nicholas twelve 
three-penny loaves, to be distributed weekly for ever: he also bequeathed 50/. for 
the support of the meeting-house in Almshouse-lane; and 51. annually to the methodist 
chapel; and 51. annually to their poor. 

The following gifts having been lost, are no longer available:—Lady Judde’s gift 
to the bailiffs and commonalty of Colchester, of 100/. to buy wool, yarn, flax, &c.— 
Mr. 11unwick’s gift of 300/., to be paid by his executors to the bailiffs and commonalty 
of Colchester.—Mr. William Turner's gift of a capital messuage, &c. and a piece of 
a coal yard.—Mr. Thomas Ingram’s gift to St. Peter's, of 100/. to the bailiffs and 
commonalty, the interest to be distributed quarterly.—Mrs. Agnes Dister’s gift: 
“ She did appointe certcn money to be given yerely to the poore of St. Peter’s, at 
the feast of Penthecost.”—Robert Franckham’s gift of 13s. M. out of a tenement 
and six acres of land in West Bergholt, for the poor inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Nicholas.—Mr. Wegg’s gift of 40*. a year for ever, for old decrepit poor persons 
dwelling in the parish of St. Nicholas.—The gift of George Gilbert, Esq. to All 
Saints.—John Brewode’s gift to All Saints: John Brewode, of Great Horkesley, 
Gent, enfeoffed, in the year 1408, William Tendring, Esq. and others, in some 
estates, for the repairs of this parish church.—A gift to poor widows, in St. Botolph’s 
and St. Giles’s parish, of HI. l&v. from a certain messuage and lands, known by the 
name of Longs dud Londons.—A grant to the parishes of St. Botolph and St. Mary 
Magdalen, of the sum of 10*. yearly.—Gifts to St. Leonard’s, by Mrs. Lowe, 14)/. 
Mr. Thomas Hawes, 10/.^ Andrew Steward, 10/.; Mr. Caleb, 10*. yearly; Jeffry 
Langley, 1/. yearly; John Braxted, 5s. yearly.—Sir John Swiherton’s gift to Lexden, 
of a sum of 51. 4s. yearly. 

l)r. Samuel Harsnct, archbishop of York, by his will, proved June 8, 1631, gave 
to the bailiff's and corporation of the town* of Colchester all his library of books, on 
condition of their providing a decent room for their reception, that the clergy of the 
town, gnd other divines, might have free access to them for the purposes of perusal 
and study. Various additions to this library Were from time to time made by indi¬ 
vidual benefactors. The library has now been many years kept at the Castle. It 
contains the fine Antwerp Polyglot Bibig, and a copy of Hesychius, with MS. notes 
by Isaac Casaubon. The books are in the custody of the Castle Society Book Club, 
an institution originated by Charles Gray, Esq. of this town, and which is now nearly 
of a hundred years’ standing. The society hold their meetings every Wednesday 
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afternoon, in the Library-room at the Castle, which they rent of the proprietor, 
Charles Round, Esq.* 

The Colchester Medical Society was instituted in 1774, for discussing medical and 
surgical subjects. It has four meetings in the year, in April, June, August, and 
October. 

The Colchester Philosophical Society, “ for the promotion of scientific and literary 
pursuits,” was •instituted May 3, 1820. It has a house in Queen-street, where a 
large and commodious lecture-room is fitted up, and a museum and library are collect¬ 
ing. By the laws of this society, it consists of a patron, vice-patron, ordinary, 
honorary, and corresponding members, together with subscribers. Ordinary mem¬ 
bers pay a subscription of one guinea per annum; the officers, consisting of a pre¬ 
sident, four vice-presidents, a treasurer, curator, librarian, and two secretaries, are 
chosen annually, together with a council, from the ordinary members; the council is 
composed of eight ordinary members, in addition to the officers. The members meet 
regularly at the society’s house on the first Wednesday of every month, at seven 
o’clock in the evening: a general annual meeting to be held on the first Wednesday 
in May. ft very member must deliver an original essay, or lecture, in his turn, on 
any subject comprehended in the rules, or be subjected to a fine for neglecting so to 
do—religious and political subjects to be excluded. 

The Colchester and Essex Botanical and Horticultural Society ‘was instituted 
in 1823. In its plan, it unites a nursery with a botanic garden, calculating and 
proposing, that in a tew yeai*s the profits of the former will be fully adequate to the 
expense of the latter, and that, consequently, the annual subscriptions will be no 
longer required. The place selected by the society is peculiarly suited, to their 
purpose: it consists of eight acres and a half of land, formerly occupied by the 
monastery of the Grey Friars, at the north-east corner of the town, the ancient wall 
of which forms its boundary in those directions; .and its elevated situation, com¬ 
manding an extensive and varied prospect, highly beautiful and* interesting. There 
is a fine piece of water, well adapted to the cultivation of aquatic plants; and every 
necessary arrangement has been made to render this equal in usefulness and beaifty 
to similar institutions in our own *or othci* countries. The society is to consist of 
not more than two hundred proprietors, and an unlimited ’number of subscribers; 
there shall be a patron, vice-patrons, president, and vice-presidents, a treasurer or 
treasurers, and an honorary secretary,'and curator. The time of admission to the 
garden is from six o’clock in the morning till nine in the evening, from April v> 
October, and from eight till five during the remainder of the year. 

The Colchester District Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was formed 

* A subscription library, called the Colchester library, was established in 1803, and is»kcpt at No. 5<> in 
High-street. 
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November 30 ( 1810, in union with the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
then of Bartlett’s-buildings, and now of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London. Since its 
establishment, it has distributed Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, and religious 
books and tracts, amounting in all to more than 12,000. 

The Colchester and East Essex Auxiliary Bible Society was instituted July 8, 

1811. It has seven branch societies, and twenty Bible Associations, connected with 

it. The number of Bibles and Testaments it has distributed amounts to 25,732. 

« 

The annual meeting is in the month of October. 

The Colchester and East Essex Prayer-book and Homily Association was formed 
in August 1820. It has no anniversary, but the committee meet in January, April, 
July, and October. 

The Colchester and East Essex .Church Missionary Association is in aid of the 
London Churclf Missionary Society for Africa and the East: .it was formed March 
12, 181(5, and has at present seven branch associations in connexion with it. The 
committee meet quarterly for the transaction of business, in the months of January, 
April, July, and October; the annual meeting is in May. 

The Colchester Wesleyan Branch Missionary Society was instituted ill 1815, and 
includes several neighbouring villages. The anniversary is generally held in October. 

The Colchester Branch London Missionary Society was formed in 1818. 

The Colchester Auxiliary Religious Tract Society, in aid of the London Religious 
Tract Society, was instituted in June, 1810. The business is conducted by a com¬ 
mittee, who meet once a quarter. Since its formation, considerably more than 100,000 
tracts have been issued from its depository. This institution is chiefly supported by 
dissenters; its annual general meeting is held in September. 

The Colchester and East Essex Auxiliary Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews was instituted in 1817. It divides the several contributions into 
separate funds, appropriated to different purposes, viz., the general fund, the Hebrew 
Testament fund, the*h>issionary fund, the school fund, and the Palestine fund. The 
committee assemble for business in February, May, August, and November; the 
anniversary is held iff July. 

The Colchester Association.of Sunday-school Hnd Religious Tract Society, for 
Ireland, was formed January 7, 1825. The societies in the sister kingdom, and this 
association, mutually assist each other; the one supplying instruction, through the 
medium of gratuitous teachers; and the other,elementary books for the same purpose. 

* To this list of religious charities may, with propriety, be added: The Society for 
the Relief of Poor Clergymen and their Widows tod Children, in Essex, and that, 
part of Hertfordshire which is in the diocese of London. It was incorporated in 
1747, and possesses a funded capital of more than 6,000/5.; its yearly receipts and 
expenditure amount to more than 1000/. sterling, the total number of subscribers 
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exceeding nine hundred. The annual meeting is on the second Thurday before St. chap. 
John the Baptist.—The Benevolent Medical Society, for Essex and Herts, for the _ 
relief of distressed medical men, their widows, children, and orphans, was insti- 
tuted in 1786, and has been extensively useful. The annual district meeting is held benevolent 

^ SOCIC'tll'K, 

at Colchester, on the second Monday in June.—The Colchester Benevolent Society, 
established in 1789, for the relief of the sick and afllicted poor, appoints nine 
gentlemen annttally as stewards,.to visit from time to time deserving objects, ascertain 
their wants, and afiord them relief; and secondly, it assumes the character of a 
mendicity society, furnishing its members with tickets, to give, instead of money, to 
travelling beggars, referring them to a person appointed for that purpose, who registers 
their cases, and upon receipt of tickets takes them to a member of the sub-committee, 
when, after due inquiry, such relief is ordered as may appear requisite: or if impos¬ 
ture be discovered, the culprit is punished—.The* Colchester Lying-in Charity, for the 
relief of poor married women, was established in 1796. The management is vested 
in a committee of ladies, who meet quarterly, in March, June, September, and 
December.—The Colchester Female Friendly Society was instituted in 1808, for 
the relief of the industrious, afflicted, distressed, and aged, who need assistance, 
particularly females, as well as to afford clothing for the female and infant poor. 

This society is conducted by a committee of twelve ladies.—The Colchester Lion 
Club Charity was established above seventy years ago, for the relief of poor persons 
of every age, and of both sexes, under all cases of distress.—The Colchester General 
Blanket Society was instituted in 1821, for the purpose of lending blankets to the 
resident poor during the winter months. 

Dissenter’s Chapels.—The first dissenting congregation in Colchester was formed by Uincnum 
two ministers of the town, who had been ejected from the establishes church by the iVesUyV~ 
operation of the act of uniformity, the Rev. Owen Stockton, A. M. rector of St. James’s, nans - 
and the Rev. Edmund Warren, vicar of St. Peters.. Their first meetings were in a 
large room in the Castle^ and they continued to meet there'till the death of Mr. 

Warren; soon after which, the meeting-house in St. Helen’s-lane was erected, apd 
opened in 1691; the first minister being the Rev. Daniel Gilsdn, whose father had 
been ejected from the church of Great. Badttow. When Mr. Gilson became .advanced 
in years, lie had as an assistant, the Rev. John Tren; of whom an account is given in 
Clarke’s Lives, and in Calamy’s Nonconformist’s Memorial; and of whose character, 
as a preacher, a favourable opinion will be formed by the perusal of a volujme of 
excellent sermons which he published. After his death numerous ministers were 
appointed, none of whom cor\jtinued many yqars; but about the year 1796, the Rev. 

Isaac Taylor became the minister, who continued till his removal to Ongar, in 1810, 
when the Rev. Joseph Herrick was appointed, whose religious opinions*seem to have 
been highly offensive to a majority of the society; for we are informed that, after 
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it hitter confect of conflicting opinions, Mr. Herrick was violently ejected, by the 
unroofing of the building, in 1816. Since which time, religious worship has been 
conducted here on the principles of unitarianism. 

Independents. The first society of this denomination had their meeting-house in 
More-lane, and their new meeting-house, in Lion-walk, was erected in 1765: it is a 
handsome polygonal brick building, surrounded by a spacious burying-ground. In 
1816, this erection was much enlarged, and is now calculated to contain a eongre- 
gration of nine hundred persons. The first minister was the Hev. John Crisp, who 
was succeeded, in 177.1, by the Rev. Giles Hobbs; on whose death, in 1808, the 
Hev. J. Sitvill was appointed. The present minister is the Rev. 11. March. 

The independent chapel in St. llclen’s-lane was erected in 1816, and enlarged in 
18:21; the officiating minister is the Rev. Joseph Herrick, whose friends and supporters 
separated themselves from the society of the old meeting-house ip this lane. This new 
society has considerably increased since its establishment. 

The Baptists have their chapel in Eld-lane, near that of the Independents; the 
minister is the Rev. George Francis. 

The society of Wesleyan Methodists have a large and commodious meeting-house 
in Maidenburgh-street: it is a brick building of a polygonal form, erected in the year 
17.1!), and rebuilt in 1800. It is capable of containing from seven to eight hundred 
|KTsons. This chapel was founded in the time of the late celebrated John Wesley, 
and was the first in the county belonging to that connexion. 

The Christian society of Friends have a meeting-house in East Stockwell-strect, 
and formerly occupied St. Helen's chapel. Upon examination of the records of the 
present meeting-house, it appears that it was used as a dwelling-house till the year 
1(571, and then*purchased by this society, and converted into their place of worship; 
it was altered, and repaired, in 1801, when the old meeting-house was disposed of. 
This society appear to have been formerly more numerous, than at present, at Col¬ 
chester. “ By the rheord of their monthly meetings, we learn, that in 16.10, there 
\ycre twenty-live burials; and from 5th month, 1(565, to the 7th of 10th month, 1666, 
ninety-eight Friends died of the plague. In 1675, there were thirty-one deaths; 
in 1708, thirty-two; and in 17:26, twenty-two. Of marriages, there were sometimes 
seven in the year; and in one year, fifteen births arc recorded.”* 

There is also a meeting-house on St. John’s-grecn, opposite St. Giles’s Church ; 
the tenets of this society are allied to both the baptist and independent persuasions. 

* Collcctitia, vol. i. Xw 1. 
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PARISHES IN THE LIBERTIES OF COLCHESTER, AND WITHOUT THE TOWN. 

1. Lexden. Of these more distant parishes, this is the largest and most populous, 
and lies west of the town; bounded on the east by St. Mary’s, and parts of the Holy 
Trinity, St. Peter's, and Mile-end; on the north by Mile-end, and part of West 
Bergholt; and on the west and south, by Stanway, and part of St. Mary’s. The 
village is most pleasantly situated about a mile from Colchester, the London road 
passing through it. There; formerly stood three remarkable crosses in this parish; 
the first was at the top of Lexden-hill; it was built of brick and stone, and is 
frequently referred to in ancient writings: this was called Stone Cross. Lamb’s 
Cross stood on the Aldham road, at the four ways, one of which leads to Newbridge. 
Pedder’s Cross stood on the heath at the turp of the lane which conducts to Gos- 
becks. Ancient intrenchments may yet be traced on Lexden-heath, which have 
been in some places nearly obliterated by the enclosure and cultivation of this district. 
Learned writers on this subject are agreed in believing these to be remains of the 
Castra, Castclla, and Praesidia mentioned by Tacitus as placed about the ancient 
Colonia-Camulodunum.* These works might be traced for several miles some time 
ago, particularly towards Mersea Island. They also extended east towards Col¬ 
chester; what is called Hollow-lane, besides the common, being part.of them: and 
from thence they extend to the London road ; corresponding portions are also 
perceivable on the northern side of the river, and cross the London road at the 
extremity of the heath, on the west, proceeding northerly to that part of them 
which is called King Coel’s Kitchen. In the year 1722, they were surveyed and 
measured by the Rev. Thomas Lufkin, and Payler Smith, Esq.; and by a perambu¬ 
lation of the liberties of the town, in 1563, it appears that these intrenchments were 
at that time named Grymes Ditch; which is the same name as is vulgarly given to 
Agricola’s, or Antoninus’ Wall in Scotland, f 

The name of this parish is of uncertain origin: in Domesday book it is called 
Lesscndena, and stated to have been at that time a berewick or hamlet, in Stanws^ 
manor; but was some time afterwards made a distinct manor, ahd in the possession 
of HubertJ de St. Clare, whose onfy daughter became the wife of William de Lan- 
gavalei, who was succeeded by William, his son; whose daughter Hawise, § by 
marriage, conveyed the estate to John de Burgh, son and heir to Hubert, ettrl of 
Kent; from which noble family it was conveyed in marriage to Robert, Lord 
Fitzwalter, who died in 1828. It continued in this family till Thomas Ratcliffe, Esq., 

* Tacit Ann. 15, c. 32, and V:t. Agricola, c. 16. 

t Camden's Britannia, Honley’s Britannia Homana, and Gordon’s Itinerarium Septjntrionale. 

t He is named Hamo hy some writers; Stowe calls him Hubert. 

§ She was buriedJn the chapter-house of St John's, in Colcheater. 
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book II. married Anne,, the daughter of Walter, Lord Fitzwalter, and had this estate with 
U n H iffr her. He died about the year 1440, and his son John succeeded, who, some time 

family. after, was knighted, and in the first of Henry the Seventh, 1485, was summoned 

to parliament by the title of Lord Fitzwalter. But unfortunately engaging in a 
conspiracy in favour of Perkin Warbeck, in 1494, he was convicted of high treason, 
beheaded at Calais, and his estates forfeited to the crown; but his son, Robert 
Ratcliffe, was restored to his honours in 1505; his attainder reversed in 1509 by 
act of parliament; created Viscount Fitzwalter in 1525, and earl of Sussex in 1529. 
He died in 1542, and Robert, the last of the family, died in 1629,* the manor and 
estate having been previously purchased by Sir Thomas Lucas for his eldest son 
Thomas, born before marriage. He was knighted by King Charles the First, and 
lived here some time, but sequestered by the parliamentary committee during the 
time of the usurpation. On his dfcath, he was succeeded by his eldest son, Charles 
Baron Lucas, in 1671. Having no seat, he converted a messuage in this parish, 
called the Tenter-house and Lady-yard, into a convenient mansion-house. His 
lady was Penelope, daughter of Francis Leke, earl of Scarsdalc, by whom he had 

Anne, married to- Carey, Esq., and was by him mother to- Carey, Lord 

Falkland. Penelope, the second daughter of Baron Lucas, was married to Isaac 
Selfe, Esq., of Bcnacre, in Wiltshire, in 1690, and after having had seven children, 
died in 1701, at the age of thirty-eight, and was buried in Lexden Church. Her 
father, Charles, died in 1688, without male offspring; on which the title came to his 
brother Robert, who did not live to enjoy this manor, for Penelope, Lady Lucas, who 
had an estate in it for life, outlived him. A moiety of this manor being also settled 
on her daughter, Mrs. Selfe, the whole was sold soon after the death of that lady, in 
1701, to Samuel Rawstorn,f Esq., and has since become the property of the Rev. 
I. R. Papillou. 

Mots. Mots was a subordinate manor in this parish, so named from a family living here 

in 1406. Clement i>|)ice held it in 1485, and afterwards the Sayer family, till 1634, 
when it was conveyed by John Sayer, Esq., to James Lemyng, Gent., of Colchester, 
who married Mary,'eldest daughter of Sir William Batten, Knt., and whose daughter 
Mary conveyed the estate, by marriage, to Sir Isakc Rebow. 

Lodge. Lexden Lodge, though now only a farm-house, is believed to have formerly been the 
residence of the Lords Fitzwalter, and other possessors of the manor; for here the 
manqrial courts are yet held, and an ancient'moat surrounds it. This house is very 
pleasantly situated in the fields, north of the London road. 

Park. The manor had anciently a very, extensive 'park, chiefly on the north side 

* The arm* of Fitzwalter. Or, a fesse between two chevronels, gules.—The arms of Ratcliffe. Argent, a 
bend engrailed, sable. This manor was held by these two noble families in capite, by barony, 
f The arms of Hawstorn. Per fesse, argent and gules, a tower triple-towered, of die first. 
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of the river, whose windings appear in that direction from the high grounds of chap. 
Lexden. The comparatively small enclosure now called Lexden Park lies south U1 ' 
of the road, and forms the appropriate grounds and plantations belonging to 
the elegant mansion-house of John Fletcher Mills, Esq., some time ago erected 
here by Mr. David Laing. There are some noble trees, and a fine sheet of water; 
and in the arrangement of the surrounding scenery, the varied and interesting features 
of nature have Been carefully preserved. Opposite these grounds is the seat of John 
de Home, Esq.; and on the same side, near the centre of the village, the rectory is 
approached from the road by an avenue, the front handsomely ornamented in the 
Gothic style, with an embattled parapet; a handsome brick house on the left- 
hand side of the road entering the village from London, most agreeably situated, with 

surrounding grounds and plantations, is the seat .of- Walker, Esq.; and several 

other capital houses are seen in the village, particularly the building'erected by Lord 
Lucas, which has continued the residence of the lords of the manor to the present 
time. 

The church is dpposite to thrf rectory, and is a very handsome specimen of Church, 
modern Gothic architecture, with a tower and spire leaded; the interior is extremely 
neat, having a convenient chancel, and at the west end a gallery for the singers, in 
front of which is the following inscription: 

"This church was rebuilt on an enlarged scale, a. d. 1820-1821, by means of subscriptions x nscr jption. 
amounting to 900/., of a grant of 500/. from the Society for Promoting the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches and Chapels, and of a rate. It is capable of accommodating five hundred 
and twenty persons; and in consequence of the above grant, three hundred sittings, in addi¬ 
tion to fifty formerly provided, are hereby declared free and unappropriated for ever.—The 
Rev. George Preston, M. A., Rector; Henry Hayward and James Tillett, Churchwardens.” 

There is a very elegant marble monument placed againgt the south wall, the base 
handsomely ornamented with sculptures; above which is an u?h, with three female 
figures in relief, one of which holds a distaff: but the emblematical meaning of this 
group is not very apparent. Angelic figures holding inverted torthes support a scroll, 
on which is the following: “ RicHhrd Hewitt died the 25th of April, 1771, aged 37.” 

The population of this parish, in 1821, consisted of four hundred and fifty-seven p opu]ation 
males, and four hundred and seventy-five females; total, nine hundred and thirty-two. 

2. Mile-end, so called because a rfiile from Colchester, is bounded by Lexden MiIc . end 
on the west; by Great Horksley, Boxtead, and Langham, on the north; by part ef 
Ardley, St. Botolph’s, St. Jaiqes’s*, and Greeqstead, on the east; and by St. Botolph’s, 

St. James’s, All Saints, St. Nicholas, St. Martin’s, and St. Peter’s, on the south. It 
is of large extent, especially from north-east to south-west. A considerable estate of 
the corporation lies within this parish, granted them by Henry the Eighth, which was 
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anciently called King’s Wood, as being demesne of the crown and part of the royal 
forest. Also within the limits of this parish is the manor of Mile-end and Abbot’s Hall, 
so called from its having belonged to the abbots and monks of St. Osyth; which, at the 
suppression, was granted to Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex, and was afterwards in 
a branch of the Lucas family. John Lucas, Esq. died in 1556, and was succeeded in 
this estate by Sir Thomas Lucas, whose son, Sir Thomas, followed, and was succeeded 
by Sir John, created Baron Lucas, of Shenficld, in 1644; his only daughter was 
created Baroness Lucas, of Crudwcll, in Wiltshire, in 1763, and, being married to 
Anthony de Grey, earl of Kent, conveyed this and other estates to that family. 
This lady died in 1700» and her son Henry became earl of Kent on his father’s 
death in 1702. lie was created Viscount Goodrich, of Goodrich castle, in Hereford¬ 
shire, in 1706; earl of Harold, in the county of Bedford, and marquis of Kent; and, 
in 1710, duke of Kent. His sons*dying before him, and leaying no children, his 
grace settled his real estates on Jemima, the heir of his daughter Anabella, married to 
John Campbell, Lord Viscount Glenorchy, son and heir of John carl of Breadalbane, 
in Scotland, who died in 1727; and his lady was married, in 1740, to the Hon. 
Philip Yorke, Esq., eldest son of the Right lion. Philip Baron Ilardwicke, lord 
chancellor of Great Britain, afterwards Earl Ilardwicke. Lady Jemima was created 
Marchioness do Grey; and on the death of the duke of Kent, her grandfather, 
in 1740, she ail’d her consort became possessed of the manors of Mile-end, Dilbridge, 
and Greenstcud. 

The church, dedicated to St. Michael, is very small; it has a nave and chancel, 
with a wooden turret at the west end. The handsome mansion inhabited by the 
rector is beside the churchyard, and commands a fine view of Colchester. 

The population of this place consisted, in 1821, of two hundred and thirty-two 
males, and two hundred find fifteen females; total, four hundred and forty-seven. 

3. Green stead, corruptly Grigsted, is a name significant of its state anciently, 
when it w r as a green 'pasture, or uncultivated place. On the west it is bounded by 
part of St. Botolph’s, of St. James’s, the llytlie, and St. Giles’s; on the south, partly 
by Wivenhoe and Eimslead ; on the east, by parts of Ehnstead and Ardleigh; and 
on the north, by parts of St. Botolph’s and St. J amiss’s. 

Godric, a free man, had possessions here in the time of Edward the Confessor ; 
but at # the time of the survey it was in four proprietorships; two of them the king 
had, and Eustace, carl of Boulogne, and John Fitz-Walerham, had the other portions. 
Tiiree parts of this manor were in the possession of Eudo Dapifer, and given by him 
to the abbey of St. John, and the remaining portion \vas conferred on the canons of 
St. Botolph’s, in the time of King Richard the First. After the dissolution of monas¬ 
teries, this luigior was granted by King Henry the Eighth to Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Essex, on whose attainder it reverted to the crown. It was afterwards 
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purchased by Bernard Hampton, Esq. of Philip and Mary, in the year 1557. This c n a p. 

gentleman’s son, Leonard, sold it to Laurence Cockson, who, in 1563, sold it to —HI: 

Thomas Lucas, Esq., and it passed, as the manor of Mile-end Hall did, to the Right 
Hon. Earl Hardwicke. 

The church, dedicated to St. Andrew, is very small, and has a square tower of Church, 
brick. 

The population, of this parish, in 1821, consisted of two hundred and forty-six Population, 
males, and two hundred and sixty-four females; total, five hundred and ten. 

4. Berechurch, which properly denotes a church in the corn-fields, is almost Bere- 
literally the situation of this parochial edifice. Its name of West Donyland points 
out its relative situation to East Donyland, supposed from the Saxon dun-land, that 
is, hilly land: and this derivation seems $ie* more likely to be correct, from the 
name having been anciently written Duniland. 

This is a very small parish, bounded on the south by Abberton and Layer de la 
Hay ; on the west by Stanway; on the north by St. Giles's and part of St. Botolph's; 
and on the east by part of St. Giles’s and East Donyland. It was given by Eudo 
Dapil’er to the abbey of St. John. A large farm within the parish, called 
Monkwick,* was always an appendage to this manor, and takes its name from having 
been more immediately retained by the abbot and monks to supply the wants of their 
house. 

After the suppression of monasteries, the manor of West Donyland, with 
Monkwick, was let on lease, in 1543, to Robert Stephenie, of Stratford, gent., the 
reversion of which was granted, in 1517, by Edward the Sixth, to John Dudley, 
earl of Warwick, by whom it was afterwards given to Sir Francis Jobson. f who had 
the care of his children, and to whom he owed large sums of money. Sir Francis 

• Wic, among oilier thing!:, moans a farm-house. 

f Thu family of Jobson is of some antiquity in Colchester: Thomas Johs&n, of ^leslington, in Northumber¬ 
land, was admitted a free burgess in 1402. He was one of the chamberlains i'n 147<>, ami one of the bailiffs 
five dift'erent years, from 1481 to 1499. His son Willliam was an alderman, anti one of the bailiffs in 1.521. 

Francis Jobson is mentioned in the oath-book in l;34fi, and war knighted previous to the year 1J57 *his 
marriage to Elizabeth I’lantagenet, third daughter ant^ coheir to Arthur Viscount Lisle, natural sou of King 
Edward the Fourth, by Elizabeth Lucy, or”Jane Shore, procured him court favour and great estates, chiefly 
from the spoil of tile monasteries. He was not only knighted, but made master of the jewel-house, 
lieutenant of the tower of London, and appointed one of the visitors of the monasteries. He had by his lady, 

John, Edward, Henry, Thomas, and Mary, married to John, second son of John Moig^e, of Within! John 
Jobson, the eldest son, married Elizabeth, daughter and coheir to Sir llichnrd Pexall, of Beaurcpair, 
master of the buck-hounds to Queen Elizabeth, by whom lie had Pexafl his son and heir, and two daughters. 

Edward, the second son of Sir Francis, jnarried Mary Forth, daughter and heir of Edmund Murkaunt, of 
Dunham Hall, in this county, by whom lie had no children. His second wife was Mary, daughter of John 
Bode, of Rochford, by whom he had Mary and Elizabeth. The heralds arc silent with respect to the issue of 
Pexall Jobson.—The arms of Jobson. Paly of six pieces, argent and azure; over all a, chevron, ermine, 
between three eaglets, or; impaling quarterly of four, the first France and England quarterly; the second 
and third, or, a cross, gules; the fourth Mortimer; over all a hastoon sinister, azuTe. 
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made this the place of his residence; and, dying in 1573, was buried in the 
church of St. Giles. His two sons, John and Edward, were his successors here: 
Edward died in 1590, and left a son, who died young, and two daughters; his widow 
was married to William Gray, Esq., in 1595, and about the same time the manor 
was sold to Robert Barker, sergeant at law, and town clerk of Colchester: he died 
in 1618, and his posterity enjoyed this estate till 1718; when, on the death of Henry 
Barker, Esq. without surviving offspring, it was conveyed by will to, Thomas Perry, 
who sold it to Knox Ward, Esq. clarencieux king at arms. 

The other manor in this parish is Berechurch Hall. It was part of the demesnes 
of St. John’s abbey, but was conveyed, by the monks of that house, to Sir Thomas 
Audley, lord chancellor of England, by whom it was given, by will, in 1544, to 
his brother, Thomas Audley, Esq. The next proprietors of this family were suc¬ 
cessively three of the same name, till 1572, when it came to Robert Audley, Esq., 
who, in 1624, was succeeded by Sir Henry Audley, Knt. Thomas was his son 
and heir, and was succeeded in these possessions by his younger brother, Henry 
Audley, Esq., who died, without surviving offspring, in 1714.* His widow, on 
this occurrence, gave up Berechurch Hall into the possession of James Smyth, Esq. 
who had a mortgage upon it, redeemable, but which remained unredeemed by the 
Audley family. t Mr. Smyth died without issue, and left this, with other great estates, 
to an unborn son of Sir Trafford Smyth, Bart., his elder brother’s eldest son. Sir 
Trafl'ord died unmarried in 1765, when this and his other estates descended to his 
next brother, Sir Robert Smyth, Bart, son of the Rev. Robert Smyth. 

Berechurch Hall was plundered at the time of the civil wars, and afterwards 
reduced to* a farm-house; but was converted into a large and handsome brick mansion 
by the late proprietor. The interior possesses some good paintings, particularly 
several spirited productions of the celebrated Fuseli, of whom Sir Robert Smyth 
was an early patron. ^ Sir *Robert died at Paris in 1802, and there is an elegant 
monument to his memory near the communion table, and qlso of his lady, Charlotte 
Sophia Smyth, who died soon afterwards at Versailles. On Sir Robert’s decease, 
his son, Sir G. H. Sihyth succeeded to tlm family inheritance. 

The church, though Qf brick", has the appearance of great antiquity, the style of 
its architecture bearing a strong resemblance, in many parts, to that prevailing in 

• Thiii last of the Audleys was (says Morant) “a weak* and wicked man,” a slave to his vices; having 
wdbtcd his estates, he was compelled 'to seek shelter from his creditors in the Fleet prison, where he died in 
1714. He had been a long time parted from his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Philip Smythe, Viscount 
Strangford, in Ireland. A friend accidentally calling to see him, finding he was dead, and about to be put 
into a mean coffin, such as are allowed to the most despicable prisoners, wrote to inform bis widow; who sent 
801. for his funeral, and he was conveyed to Berechurch, where he was buried. It has been remarked, as an 
instance of the instability of human grandeur, that there is not known to be aft heir, or an individual of this 
family, now to be found. , 
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the reign of Henry the Third: it is evident, however, that there have been some CHAP. 

subsequent additions. It was a chapel of ease to Holy Trinity church, Colchester, _1_ 

until the year 1536: and, upon the dissolution of the monasteries, came into the 
possession of the Audley family and their successors, owners of the adjoining mansion, 
called Berechurcli Hall. At the north-east angle of this church there is a chapel, 
belonging to the Audley family, containing various monumental inscriptions; among Monument, 
which is the following: 

•' Henricvs Avdley, Equcs Auratus, patois Roberti Honoratissimo Thom® Domino Avdlcy, Inscription. 
Baroni de Walden, Summoque Anglia; Cancellario, hreredis hreres, matrisque Katharine, 
Nobilissimo Thom®, Domino Windsor, Baroni de Bradnam, fili®, .primogcnitus; cui Anna 
conjux dilectissima, Hvmfredi Packington, de Chaddcsley Corbet, in Agro Wigorn, Armigeri, 
cohreres, natos binos, Thomam, Henricvm, natasque, Katharinam, Mariam, Abigalem, pignora 
charissima, pulcherima, optima, mortalitatis memor, non redes, (belli civilis furore dirutas,) sed 
hoe monumentum, vivus, extruxit, Anno Salutis MncxLvin.” 

i 

Thomas Lord Audley, mentioned in this inscription, is understood to have been Audley ta- 
grcat-great-uncle to the Sir Henry Audley commemorated by the monument: his mi,y ' 
history is extraordinary. He was not descended from the ancient and noble family 
of Audley^ or Aldithley, as might be imagined, hut bom of obscure parents at Earl’s- 
Colne, in this county, in the year 1448. Being brought up to the law, his first 
preferment was town-clcrk of Colchester, and in 1516 he was admitted a free 
burgess. In 1526 he was autumn-reader of the Inner Temple ; and, through courtly 
influence, became speaker of the house of commons in the parliament that com¬ 
menced its sittings November 3, 1529. Through his unwearied attentions to further 
every measure that could flatter or favour Henry the Eighth, he rose rapidly in the 
estimation of that prince, and became successively king’s attorney for the duchy 
of Lancaster, a sergeant at law, king’s sergeant, and chancellor of the court of 
augmentation. Upon the resignation of Sir Thomas More, h£ was constituted lord 
keeper of the great seal, May 20, 1532, and knighted: and on the 26th of January, 

1533, made lord chancellor. For his zeal in promoting the dissolution of monas¬ 
teries, he obtained from Henry, Christchurch priory., London; St. Botolph’s priory; 
the Crouched Friars; and other large possessions in «ind about Colchester; and 
Especially the great abbey of Walden. November 29, 1538, he was created Baron 
Audley of Walden, and at the same time installed knight of the garter. He died 
April 30, 1544, aged 56, and was buried in a new chapel he had erected at Walden. 

His descendant, by his elder daughter Margaret, whose second husband was Thomas 
duke of Norfolk, became earl of Suffolk and lord treasurer of England in the reign 
of James the First, and built that well-known stately pile at Walden,,at the cost of 
190,000/. which, in honour of his grandfather, he called Audley House. Having no 
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book 1 1 , male issue, the eldest of his two surviving brothers, also named Thomas,* suc¬ 
ceeded to the estates of Lord Chancellor Audley, and was seated at Berechureli. 
Front him, as the inscription infers, Sir Henry Audley was lineally descended. He 
was knighted by Charles the First, and, as is also alluded to in the inscription, was a 
sufferer in the civil wars. His effigy, in white marble, of .the natural size, lies on its 
right side upon the altar-part of the tomb, in complete armour, the head reclining 
on an helmet. It is finely executed, and the attitude remarkably life-like and easy; 
the details, particularly that of the warrior’s glove lying carelessly' upon the upper 
thigh, well imagined and expressive. A blazing urn was placed at the head, and 
another at the feet of the' figure; but both are now lying where they stood erect 
originally. On the face of the tomb, below, kneel the two sons (the youngest bearing 
a scull) and the three daughters of the knight, all in high relief. Above is the tablet 
with the inscription, and over all the fadiily arms.f There arc four other memorials 
to different members of the family within the chapel, the floor of which is paved with 
black and white marble, and separated from the church by an iron palisade. Some 
years since, a robin, passing through an aperture in the door of the church, selected 
this quiet retirement for its nest, part of which is yet to be seen under the lower 
arm of Sir Henry’s effigy. 


Tar. POPULATION or COLCHESTER, ron 1 00*2, 1801, 1811, 1821, anu 1KJ1. 


PARISHES. 

1692. 

i ni'n hi- 
lantv 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

Males 

Pl< limit's 

Total. 

Mali's. 

I'Yinaleh 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Mules 

Females 

Total. 

All Saints ....... 

2R8 

117 

215 

362 

130 

211 

311 

163 

242 

405 

107 

271 

438 

St. Andrew, Grccnstcad 

107 

157 

152 

309 

201 

231 

138 

240 

264 

510 

292 

300 

598 

Berechureli.. 

;*5 

74 

52 

120 

00 

57 

123 

04 

58 

122 

08 

74 

142 

St. Botol]>h.. 

a os 

733 

973 

1700 

770 

1212 

1982 

901 

1100 

2130 

1176 

1384 

2500 

St. Giles. 

003 

493 

613 

1106 

541 

658 

1202 

610 

710 

1320 

770 

830 

1000 

Holy Trinity. 

18!) 

187 

23 S 

425 

213 

270 

483 

232 

289 

521 

269 

343 

012 

St. James. 

420 

449 

60}) 

1058 

481 

032 

1113 

590 

075 

J 265 

667 

772 

1439 


.*143 

264 

386 
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419 

425 


483 

500 

983 

Lexilen. 


323 

374 

097 

350 

434 

784 

457 

475 

932 

594 

590 

1184 

St. Martin. 

270 

290 

381 

077 

331 

391 

722 

390 

453 

843 

448 

587 

1035 

8(. Mary. 

390 

423 

552 

975 

400 

580 

992 

501 

040 

114? 

570 

744 

1314 

St. l\fary Magdalen . . 

28 

102 

37 5 

537 

191 

283 

471 

231 

240 

471 

214 

235 

439 

St. Michael, Mile-end 

!tt 

159 

140 

299 

169 

171 

340 

232 

215 

447 

247 

230 

477 

St. Nicholas. 

333 

389 

407 

856 

41J 

501 

,915 

439 

541 

980 

470 

565 

1035 

St. Peter. 

707 

592 

766* 

1358 

013 

828 

ltl| 

757 

890 

1047 

810 

1024 

1834 

St. llunwald. 

217 

164 

215 

379 

159 

205 

36.* 

205 

221 

420 

226 

235 

461 

Totals .... 

6845 

5012 

0508 

11520 

5400 

7144 

12544 

6500 

I 

14016 

7471 

8090 

16167 


In Domesday-book the account of Colchester is stated lo bo MO i by which Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, says we arc to understand families or houses. 


• It was a common custom, about this time, to'fcive the same namb to two and even three successive 
children of the family. 

t The arms of Audley. Quarterly, or and azure, indented, an eagle displayed, or j on a bend dexter, of 
the second, between a frettc, two martlets of the first. 
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BENEFICES ANI) CHAPELR1ES IN COI.CIIESTER AND THE LIBERTIES. IV. 

R. Rectory. P.C. Perpetual Curacy. V. Vicarage. C. Chapclry. f Discharged from Payment of First-Fruits. 


Parish. 


Archdeaconry. 


Incumbent. 


lusti. Value in the 
tuted. King’* Hooks. 


C a 1 , d. 


Patron. 


All Saints, R. 

Berechurch, C.J 

St. Botolph, P. C. . . . : 

Colchester. 

Greenstcnd, R. 1 

St. James, R. 

St. Leonurd, R. 

Lexden, R. . . 




St. Mary Magdalen, V. 
Mile-end, 11. 

. a. . . . *. 

St. Peter, V. . 


St. Hunwald, R. 

Trinity, U. 





W. M. Tucker . 
Edward Crosse . 


1827 Not incharge. 
1826 X ot in charge. 


Raliol College, Oxford. 
4. Bawtree, Esq. 


4. W. Morgan . . 
Charles Hewitt. .• 
John Dakins . . . 
Robert llcdc Rede 
(i. Preston .... 
Mark H. Vernon. 


1818 

1707 

1709 

1826 

1801 

182.7 


i mop uayies . . , . . 

4olin R. Stnytilies .*. 

Philip Strong. 

Peter Wright. 

Samuel Carr. 

4a*. Thos. Round . . 
Peter Wright. 


•1804 

.1807 

1817 

1807 

1830 

1821 

1830 


■f30 0 0 
6 0 0 
fll 10 0 
tlO 0 0 
12 0 0 
f 6 13 4 
10 0 0 
II 0 0 
7 10 0 
+ 10 0 0 
+ 10 0 0 
t 7 13 1 

t 6 13 1 


Rev. J. W. Morgan. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Chancellor. 
Bishop of London. 

Rev. J. R. Papillon. 
W. Smythics. 

Bishop of London. 
Lord Chancellor. 
Countess de Grey. 
Baliol College, Oxford. 
Rev. Oh. Simeon. 

Ch. Round, Esq. 

Baliol College, Oxford. 


i 


CHAPTER IV. 

THF. HUNDRED OF LF.XDEN. 

This hundred is bounded westward by Hinekford and Witham hundreds; east- Loxdrn. 
ward, by Tendring and Winstree; southward, by jparts of W^Jiani, Winslree, and 
Thurstable; and on the jiorth by the river Stour, which parts the counties of 
Essex and Suffolk. Lcxden is chiefly included in that district of the county 
whose soil is a dry gravelly loam, perfectly well adapted to the* culture of turnips, 
and yielding large crops of grain in the wet seasons.' The name is found variously 
written in records; Lessendena, Lassendene, Laxendena, Lexden. Originally 
this hundred was governed, under the king, by a sheriff', till Ileiyy the Stfcond 
granted it to Robert de Argillun, or Arguillion, who left four daughters: Isabell { 
mother of Adam do Cokefend; Ella, of Luke de Poynings; Margery, of Andrew 
de Saulkville, or Sackville; end Joanna, cf Ralph Fitz-Bcrnard. It was next 
holden by the Gcmon family. In the time of King John, Ralph Gernon held it in Demon i.i 
fee-farm of four marks per annum; and was succeeded by his son Willi&m, who died 
in 1258, and left this possession to his son Ralph, .from whom it went to Sir William 
vol. r. 3 a 
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Audley fa¬ 
mily. 


Kmjilorfl 

bridge. 

Parishes. 


Colchester 
a humfli'd. 
Population. 


Ooggeshall 

parish. 

Soil mid 
produce. 


Gevnon, in 1827. Jolin Gemon granted it, in 1350, to William, son of John 
Gernon, and Elizabeth his wife; and, in 1383, Sir John Gemon held this hundred 
of the King: he left, by Alice his wife, two daughters; Margaret, wife of Sir John 
de Peyton; and Joanna. Margaret had it for her property; and it was entailed 
upon her son, John Peyton, and Grace, his wife; then bn Thomas and Robert, two 
of their other sons. Margaret Peyton died in possession of it in 1414, and was 
succeeded by her grandson Peyton. Robert Peyton, in 1530, sold this hundred 
of Lcxden to Sir Thomas Audley, which possession was confirmed, by a grant from 
King Henry the Eighth, to him and his wife Christina, and the heirs of the said 
Sir Thomas for ever, of the rent, or white-farm, of four marks, issuing out of the said 
hundred, sheriff’s turn, return of writs, with all fines, amerciaments, felons’ goods, 
&c. within this hundred. lib died .in 1A44, and this hundred was successively 
holden by his brother Thomas, till his death in 1577 ; by Thomas, his son, till 1572; 
Robert, till 1624; by Sir Henry Audley, Knt.; and Thomas Audley, Esq., whose 
eldest son succeeded; followed by his younger brother, Henry Audley, the last 
of the family, who died in 1714, having mortgaged this, among his other estates, 
to James Smith, Esq., of Upton; and his heirs or assigns hold it now under this 
mortgage, and have sometimes kept hundred courts at Stanway. The hundred 
court, for the payment of the ward silver, is called at Empford, otherwise Stanway 
Bridge; and its ecclesiastical jurisdiction is in the archdeaconry of Colchester. 

There are the following parishes in this hundred; Coggeshall, Markshall, 
Feering, Pattiswiek, Inworth, Messing, Eastthorp, Great Birch, Little Birch, East 
Doniland, Wivenhoe, Stanway, Copford, Aldham, Marks Tcy, Great 'fey and Chapel, 
Earl’s Colne, Coin Engain* White Colne, Colne Wake, Mount Bures, Fordham, 
West Bergholt, Wormingford, Great Horkesley, Little Horkcsley, Boxted, Langham, 
Dedham. 

The town of Colchester, enclosed within this hundred, is a hundred of itself. 

The population of this hundred is stated to be nine thousand five hundred and 
seventy-two males, nine thousand six hundred and thirty-two females; total, nineteen 
thousand two hundred and four. 

COGGESHALL. 

This parish is about nine miles in circumference; the soil westward, toward 
Braintree, a strong loam on clay, requiring fallow for barley and wheat: at Oldfield 
Orange, a strong, stiff, wet loam, on a whitish clay marl, but not so heavy a soil 
as in the ltoodings; and about the <town of Coggoshall, in the vale, a very fine 
rich putrid loam, eighteen inches deep, on clay. The average annual produce per acre 
is, wheat, tweSity-four bushels; barley, forty; oats, thirty-two; beans, twenty-four.* 

• Lust Agricultural Report 
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Buckingham, having before, the titles of earl of Hereford, Stafford, Northampton, chap. i. 
and Perch, lord of Brecknock, and of Holdcrncss; he fell in battle, fighting for 
King Henry the Sixth, at Northampton, in 1460. Ilis son Humphrey, earl of 
Stafford, by Anne, daughter of Ralph Nevill, earl of Westmoreland, had died 
before him, having been killed in 1455 at the battle of St. Albans ;* so that his 
grandson, Henry, became his next heir.* lie was the chief instrument in placing the 
crown on the head of King Richard the Third; but declaring afterwards against that 
usurper, he was bfehcaded in 1460, and his estates became forfeited. Edward, his 
eldest son, by Catherine, daughter of Richard Widcvill Earl Rivers, obtained livery vvi<iovill 
of all his father’s lands from King Henry the Seventh. This nobleman, as 
unfortunate as his predecessors, came to a violent and untimely death; for happening 
to offend that overgrown favourite, Cardinal Wolsey, he was, through his malice and 
revenge, beheaded on Tower-hill, in 1521, and Writtle, with his other estates, clime to 
the crown, where they’remained till Queen Mary granted this lordship’, with other 
estates, to Sir William Petre, Knt., in which noj/m family It has remained to the sir Wm. 
present time. > *. 1Vtre ‘ 

Formerly there were two parks in this parish/ distinguished by the names of 
King’s or Writtle Park,f which yet bears that name, and lies toward Ingatcstone, vVrittlc 
and Hoastly, or Osterly Park, more anciently called Horsfrith,J which has been 
disparked a long time ago; it lay in the road fro'm Cooksmill Green to ifigh Ongar. park. 
That there used to be a bailiff and forest-keeper here, who held lands for their services, 
may be instanced in John de Wollaxton, who, we are informed, “ held the bayliship of 
the forests of Writele, and half hundred of Chelmsford, by the sergeancy of keeping 
the king’s forest in those places; and he held of Robert dc Bruis, by reason of the 
manor of Writele pne messuage, one hundred and sixty acres of arable land, six acres 
of meadow, six acres of pasture, eight acres of wood, and seventeen shillings rent in 
Writeland whoever held the premises was, on that account, to discharge the 
bailiship. Among the records in the Exchequer office, thJrc is a perambulation of a 
forest in this parish belonging to Edward the First, but when it was disafforested is 
not known. 

Nine manors have at different times been parcelled out of this noble lordship, Ma|lors 
which have usually been described in the following order. 

Rolstons, which took its denomination from a family so called; the manor-hguse is Kols(()|ls 
pleasantly situated half a mile from the church, on the right-hand sidfc of the road 

* His mother was Margaret, daughter and co^heiross to F.dyiund Beaufort, duke of Somerset, 
f It has a fine mansjSn-'Hoiise and elegaht gardens, and lias continued the country residence of ditfercii! 
gentlemen of fort^feT At present it is the seat of I.ady Nightingale. * 

t In 137'Mfescribed as “ a certain park, called Horsfrythe, near Writele, containing three hundred acres 
of land.” 1 

/. 
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book H. leading to Blackraore. Walter Thomas, Gent., held this estate of the crown by 
fealty and twenty-five shillings and sixpence rent, being then valued at eight pounds 
a year: he died in 1 M'S, and was succeeded by his son. This family had also 
Tye Hall, in lloxwcll. In Kidd, it was in possession of the Astley family; Sir 
Andrew Astley, Knt., died here in that year, and was succeeded by his son and heir, 
Thomas. In 1653, it was purchased of Anthony Astley, by William Wiseman; and 
his successor, Elizabeth Wiseman, sold it to John Adams, Esq., in 1685, who dying 
in 1711, aged seventy-seven, was buried in Writtle Church. Randal Adams was 
of Gore Hall, in Kent; and Bonny Adams, Esq., was one of the family residing 
here. 

Miakf8tonn. Shakestons, anciently Schehcstons, is a manor, the mansion-house of which lies 
on the side of the road leading from Writtle Church to Margaretting. William 
BedeH, of the family of that name, of Bedell’s Ilall, held this manor, and messuages, 
called the Lodge, and Howehqrs, all in Writtle, and died in 1535. Sir Andrew 
Astley,* mentioned above, livei^ in the mansion-house, and held this manor of 
Richard carl of Portland, and Pear Whetcomb; which they had in trust for the 
Lord Petre. This family of Astby took its name from a lordship in Warwickshire. 
They derive themselves from Thomas de Estley, or Astley, imprisoned by Fulk 1c 
Brent, in the castle of Bedford, in 1S15; his grandson Andrew do Estley, was 
summoned to several successive parliaments of Edward the First; and John de 
Astley, of this family, was celebrated for maintaining a tilt, on horseback, at Paris, 
in 1438, against Peter de Massci, whom he vanquished in the presence of Charles 
the Seventh, of France; and tln-ee years after for another combat, in Smithfield, 
London, before King Henry the Sixth, with Sir Philip Boyle, an Arragonian knight, 
« whom he also conquered, on account of which victory King Henry made him one of 
the knights of the garter. From the Astleys, Shakestons came to the families of 
' Browne, Rogers, and Plummer, the last of whom sold it to Sir John Cornyns, of 

Highlands. 

HUili-rs. Fithlers is so named from a family of great antiquity, written Fithelcrs, or Vithelers. 

The mansion-house is a little out of the road, on the right-hand side, leading 
toward Blackmoro, and about three miles from Writtle Church. Nicholas de Fithelir 
lived here in the reign of King Henry the Third; John was his son and heir; he 
had two daughters, Maud, and Anticia. It continued‘in this family till the time of 
Edward the Second, when John, the son of Benedict de Fithelere, held lands here 
, under Laurence de Tany. In 1465, it was in the possession of the Josiin family. 
Sir Ralph Josiin was mayor of London in 1476. His son and heir, Richard, was 

Tin- arms of Astley. Azure, a c inquefoil, ermine, within a border engrailed, argent,. crescent for diffe¬ 
rence. Crest'on a torse, ermine and a/.tire, a chapeau, furred ermine, thereupon a plume, of feliti.ers, argent, 
banded gules, and enriched with a ducal coronet. 
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of Fithlers, and had a daughter named Beatrix, who was married to John Browne, ciiap. i. 
of the family of the Brownes, of Derbyshire, and their descendants continued here for ~~ 

many generations, intermarrying into the families of Haydon, Jasper, Waltham, 

Tyrell, Farre, &c. Henry Browne, of Fithlers, was knighted, died in 1617, and was 
buried in the south aisle of the church.* Afterwards, this manor came? to a branch 
of the Petre family. 

Turges Cassus, and Sturgeons, are names of an estate which has been called a Turin's, 
manor, and, in foraner times, belonged to a succession of dignified families, in which it 
is said Ralph Neville, bishop of Chichester, and chancellor of England, resided here. 

It was holdcn by John Berners, Esq.,f of the ancient family of Berncrs-Roding: 
he was gentleman-usher to the Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward the 
Fourth, and afterwards sewer to King Edward the Fifth, as appears from his epitaph: 
his two wives lie buried beside him in the church. By Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Vcre, Esq., cA’ the family of the Veres, earls of Oxford, he lrad John, his 
heir, who was receiver-general of the honours, cast&s, l(5r3ships, and manors, botli in 
Essex and Suffolk, belonging to Catherine Parpfiflowager of King Henry the Eighth. Catherine 
The Pinehon family were the next possessors of /this estate. Nicholas Pinchon, of 1 arr ' 
Wales, was one of the sherill’s of London in 1532; he left John Pinchon, F.sq., 
of Writtlc, who married Jane, daughter of Richard Empson, (beheaded in 1509,) one 
of the hated ministers of King Henry the Seventh. This Nicholas died in 1.773, 
and, with his wife, was buried in the north aisle of the church; his sons, were 
William, John of Springfield, and Edward, who was knighted. He had also two 
daughters ; Elizabeth, wife of Geofrey Gates, of Jjt. Edmunds; and Jane, the wife of 
Andrew Paschal, of Springfield. William Pinchon, Esq., of Writtle, married Rose, 
daughter of Thojnas Redding, Esc]., of Pinner, in Middlesex, by whonf lie had six, 
sons and three daughters; of these, Joan was married to Sir Richard Weston, 
of Skreens, in Roxwcll, chancellor of the exchequer, made baron of Stoke-Neyland, 
and carl of Portland. He died in 1.792, and is buried* in Writtle Church, leaving 
Peter, who died young; and Edward, who .was knighted and came to the estate. 

He married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Jerome Western, of Skreens, by whom he 
had John, his son and heir, and thnec daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, and Anne. Sir 
Edward died in 1625, and a noble monument is erected*to his memory; which also 
commemorates his wife Dofolhy. John, succeeding his father, married Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress, of Thomas Ccujleroy: this last John died .in 165^; and 
Edward his son was buried by his side, near the communion table, in 1672. The 
last of the family resided at the .parsonage. »Thc manor of Turges afterwards 
belonged to WijJ^rflf Wolfe, Escf., of London. 

* The a'-iHfoi Browne. Argent, on a chevron, gules, three roses, argent.—Crest. On g torse, argent, 
gules, a brcast-pAtc, or, leathered, sable, buckles, or. A plume of feathers issuant, or and gules. 

| He held it under Henry Stail'ord, duke of Buckingham, as,l>elonging to his manor of Writtle. 
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called High wood-quarter, about four miles north-east from the church; part of the ch.\i>. i. 
ruins yet remain. It was founded by Robert, a monk, in the time of King Stephen; 
on which occasion that king not only granted him the ground necessary, but also 
whatever wood he might want for the building. He likewise gave him pasture for 
cattle, and greatly assisted him in the undertaking. From Robert ’it went to the 
abbot and monks of St. John’s at Colchester, who had several additional benelhctions 
granted by King Henry the Second; on the abolition of monastic institutions, it came 
to the crown, and was granted to Robert Tyrwhit, Esq., who sold it to Philip Lantall, 
of whom it was afterwards purchased by Sir William Petre. At the dissolution, this 
house was called Barrows, and Salmons, and the lands belonging to it stated to 
amount to fifty acres. 

The church of Writtle is dedicated to All Saints; it is a massive building, cimnii.» 
covered with lead, consisting of a nave, two noble aisles, and a lofty stone tower, in 
which are eight bells; and above the tower thcry i,s a lantern. In the year llid, 
this church was given to the monks of Bermonds in Sul ray, by King Stephen, but 
was afterwards given by King John to the hVqltal of the Holy Ghost belonging to 
the English at Rome :* this being an hospital alien, was seized by the crown, and in 
1399, was granted to William Wykcham,f bishop of Winchester, who settled it 
upon the warden and fellows of New College, Oxford, who have been the proprietors 
of the rectory, patrons of the vicarage, and ordinaries ever since: being a peculiar 
jurisdiction belonging to that college, it is subject in all spiritual matters to such 
commissary as its warden and fellows may appoint; for which reason it is exempt 
from episcopal visitation. 

This rectory is a manor, called the manor of Roman’s fee, or Rectoria de Writtle: 
the former name was given to it on account of its having belonged to flic hospital ;:t . 

Rome; the court is kept at the parsonage-house. The rectory and vicarage art' 
adjoining, and both pleasantly situated on the south side of the church-yard. 

At the time of the suppression of monastic institutio'ns', there were four chantries in 
this church: one, the name of which is not recorded, Sewal Brorflfield’s, or Our Lady’s 
chantry, to which belonged a chapel in the churOh-yanl, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, St. John the Baptist’s chantry, and flarpeuter’s chantry* There were also 
endowments for twelve obits in the church, and for one lamp. 

The four hamlets, or districts, in this parish were, Roman’s fee, the Town- 
quarter, Ilighwood, and Bedells End. 

This church is believed to contain a more considerable number of elegant 

monuments than any other in the. county, a circumstance attributed to the wide 
, / > 

• It was foie idf for the support anil maintenance of such poor Englishmen as happened to he at Jfornr, 
and death- 1 

j- Bishop ^Yjkclium wits the founder of Now College*. 
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11 . extent of this parish, the pleasantness of its situation, and, consequently, to the numerous 
wealthy families who have always resided here. On the north-side of the chancel, there 
is a marble monument of excellent workmanship, about sixteen feet in height, and six 
broad; two pillars support an elegant cornice, and enclose a fine sculpture of an 
ahgel, with soriow pictured on his countenance, to represent the gloomy horrors of 
the grave, but above his head a resplendent glory breaks forth—the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness; and we discover that the angelic figure stands upon a rock—the 
righteousness, and the rock wc are to understand of Christ. Sheaves of com 
are placed contiguous, with numerous implements of husbandry, by which the 
allegory is continued through all the processes of agricultural labour, concluding with 
the assurance that Christians arc God’s husbandry, and that the reapers will gather 
them. Amongst these emblems a scroll bears the following: 

TRANSLATION. 

Sacred to the memory of 
Edward and Dorothea Pinchon, once one flesh. 
Now one corpse, wait in this tomb for tlie coniine, 
of Christ: 

They 1 i veil in matchless faith towards (Jod ; 

In perfect harmony with each other, 

Anti with perfect good-will toward all mankind. 

If you cannot believe this on the word of an incon¬ 
solable son, 

Consult the neighbourhood. 

Against the same Avail there is a small marble monument, on which is represented 
a father, with his four sons, on one side, and a mother, with her six daughters, on the 
other: they all appear in a devotional posture; and over their heads, on a brass plate, 
,i% the following: 

TRANSLATION. 

Do you think this man dead i It cannot be. 
Death is the passage to life. 

His death was as pleasing to God as his life h;ul 
been to man. 

He loved many, and lie was beloved by all. 

As he made godliness his choice, so God chose him 
t for his own. 

MIe ceased to be a man as he became an angel; 

And lie relinquished his own to remain with his God. 

• 

“ Neerc unto tliis place resteth in peace the body of Edward Eliott, late of Newlaml, in the 
enuntye of Essex, Esq., son of John Eliott, of Stortford, in the countye of Suffolk. He 
tooke to wyfe Jane, one of the daughters^ James Gedge, son and heire of Margaret Gedge, 
one of the daughters and heircs of Thomas Barfield, of Shcnfield; by he had yssuc 

4 sonhes and 6 daughters. They lived together in married estate 33 yeres, an&4>e decesed 
the 22 day of Deccmb. in the yere of owr Lorde 1595. riitatis sua: CO." 


11 unc pt-riisse putes! Mini me; morsjanua vita* est. 

Grata Deo luerat mors sua, vit.1 vfris. 

Dilcxit mult os fuit et dilecttis ah oinni. 

llle Deum, Dcus hunc digit esse stnnn. 

KssV homo desivit, cum ceperit angel us esse, 

CVssat et esse suis, t oo.ssit ut esse Deo. 


On anpther plate is the following: 


. S. M. 

Edwardusct Dorothea Pinchon, X- ()j 

11mini mine eadavnr, hoc in tuilmlo ChristuHL.'*x- 
pcctant, 

Vixen* .singular*! erga Deum fide, 

Pari inter sc Concordia. 

Nee alia erga homines charitate. 

Hoe si tilio mirstissimo dicenti non cretins, 

I iV.erroga viciniam. 
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On the south side of the chancel, there is an elegant monument to the memory of 
Sir John Comyns, fourteen feet high, and seven in width: his effigy appears 
standing upon a marble tomb, attired in his baron’s robes, and on a grey marble 
table is engraved the following character of this celebrated Judge. 


Near this place lies interred 
The body of that great and good man. 

The Right Honourable Sir John Comyns, Knt., 
hate Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty’s Court ol 
'Exchequer, 

Universally esteemed 

One of the brightest ornaments of the bench, 
And ablest lawyer of his time; 

Who departed this life on the 13 th day of Nov. 17f0, 
Aged 73. 

That a character of so much piety, learning, and 
merit, should not be buried ill oblivion, hut re¬ 
main a shining example to others, 

This monument, 


• 

(Out of duty and gratitude) 

Was humbly erected to his memory by his nephew 
and heir, 

John Comyns, of Hylands, Ksq., 175?#. 

-Cui pudor et Justitia* soror 

Ineorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 

Quando ullum invenient parum. 

-Oh when shall faith, of soul sincere, 

Of justice pure the sister fair. 

And modesty, unspotted maid, 

And truth in artless guise arrayed, 

Vm/mg the race of human hind, 
i mu.on iv, ♦his Justinian find ! 


Upon the floor, in the chancel, there. i> a ,stone recording the death ol' John 
Pinchon, of Wriltle, the son of Sir Edward Pinehon, July 30th, 1 (iol; of John, his 
son, in 1072; and of Anne, wife of the last-named John, in 1075; and near to it, on 
a black marble, is the following: 


Infra jaect, quod rcliquum est 
Rev. Johann is Birch, JLL. B. 

,, , . I de Corringbiun ^ in agro f Rectoris 
Bcc esia* j ^ Margaretting S Kwex \ Vicarii. 

Vir fuit 


Inge nuns, doctus, aniabilis, jucundns 
Tam suavit.^te quam sanctitute morum, 
Insignis. 

Multi ille bonis fiebilis obiit. 

None kalendaruni Martii, 

. f Domini 1731-, 

Anno l vEtatis +3. 

In cujus memoriam conjugal is jyctatis et amoris 
ergo nicest issima conjux 
Hoc monumentum collocari voluit. 


TRANSL\TlON. 

Beneath lie the remains of 
The Rev. John Birch, Bachelor of haws, 
Hector of Corringham, and 
i Vicar of Margarettiug, in the county of Kssex. 
He was a gentleman 

Of family, learned, of an engaging behaviour, an.I 
cheerful temper; 

As remarkable for amiable manners, 

! As for excellence of moral c haracter, 

j He jlied, to the great sorrow of the good, 

| On the 21 st of February, in the year of our Lord 1731, 
//ged 13. 

Out o*i conjugal love and affection, his disconsolate 
witlovv 

, - Ordered this lnomimeiitto be erected to his memory- 


Near tlic communion table there are several memorials of the different branches of 
the Coiuyns family, and of the Petres,,of Fitlilers; of these last, tke oldest seems to 
be that near the south door of the church, of Elizabeth, the wile of John Pctre, Es«p. 
of Fithlers, who died in August, JfioS. 

On the - wall of tire ndrth aisle a brass plate bears the following :— 

•• to this place resteth the hotly of Edwarde Hunt, late of Wreftle, Gen!., who 

lyvinge tva# much beloved; releevcd the poor, and by his last wyll gave in perpetuytie two 
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book II. ulms houses in Church lane, with an yearly allowance of twentye shyllynges for their better 

- maintenance. And also hath willed forever to the poor of this parish, to be yearly distributed 

on Good Fridaye, x shillings, whiche sommes are lymmated to be paid out of a parcel of lande 
called Appesfield, in Chelmesfordc parishe. As by his sayde will at large appeareth. Deceased 
the 13th of Augast, 1G0G.” 


Cliaritir*. In the year 1607, Mr. Thomas Hawkins gave a messuage and farm called Hooks, 
with sixty acres of land, to the poor, who occupy six alms-houses in the church¬ 
yard of Writtlc. Besides these six there are also five other adjoining alms-houses, 
the whole of which arc kept in repair at the charge of the parishioners. The same 
benevolent gentleman also, some time afterwards, gave a farm of thirty acres for the 
repairs of the church. In 1.75)1, a rent charge, now producing five pounds per annum, 
was left to the poor of Writtle, by Mr. William Horne, grocer, of London. In 1664, 
Dorothy Davis left an annuity to the poor of this parish, of two pounds thirteen 
shillings and lour pence, cha rgcab b upon the estate called Bogooses, in Roxwell. 
Twenty shillings yearly wasgiven IV^Mrs. Eleanor Jones, in 1737, to be distributed 
in bread, at Christmas. The anion! it\iL this charity is charged upon the estate 
called Newhousc. Mr. Edward Hunt, in 160l3, left two tenements, for the residence 
of two single persons for life, with twenty shillings per annum for their better 
maintenance. There are also the following gifts to Writtlc Church: Bumstead farm, 
sixteen pounds a year; Parker's tenement, in Grcenbury; East Hayes, otherwise 
Polly’s, in Church-haw-street, all given to adorn and beautify the church. To the 
poor monks twenty shillings a year, out of a farm at Chalk-end, in Roxwell. A 
tenement and two shillings a year, out of a piece of ground near the leet. Mr. 
John Bleneowe, in 177 1, left the sum of one thousand two hundred pounds for teach¬ 
ing the poor of Writtle and Roxwell. 

. Sir William Petre, Knt., the founder of this family, was born in the parish of 
Tor Brian, in Devonshire, and educated at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
LL. D. In 1.73.3 he,was 'appointed one of the visitors of the monasteries; about the 
year 1,335), knighted ;* and in 1.313, constituted one of ijie principal secretaries of 
state, in which office he continudd to the end of the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
during the succeeding reigns of Edward 'the Sixth, and Queen Mary, and to the 
commencement of the reign of Elizabeth, being also privy counsellor, and frequently 
employed in affairs of the greatest importance. He died in January, 1571, and was 
buried in the church at Ingatestone. By his .first wife he had two daughters, one of 
w^iich was Dorothy, married to Nicholas Wadham, the founder of Wadham College, 
at Oxford. By his second wife lie had three daughters, and John his only son, who, 
in 1(503, was created Baron Petre, of Writtle. His lordship had fourHhyughters, and 
four Ams, of whom John, the second, was seated at West Hanningfield, Thomas, the 
third, at Cranham, Robert, the fourth, died young, and William the eldest', succeeded 
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to liia father’s estate and dignity; he had seven sons and three daughters, and died in 
1627. The eldest son was Robert, who had three sons and two daughters; he died 
in 1637, and was succeeded by his eldest son William, who died in confinement in 
the Tower, in October, 1683. John, the next brother, succeeded, and died unmarried, 
in 1684, and Thomas, the next in succession, on his death, in 1707, left an only son, 
Robert, who dying of the small-pox, in March, 1713, left liis lady (Catherine, 
daughter of Bartholomew Walmesley, Esq.,) with child, and she was delivered, the 
3d of June folliAving, of Robert, who married Mary, daughter of James, earl of 
Dcrwentwater; his eldest, son and heir was Robert Edward; he had also three 
daughters, and dic'd in 1742. Robert Edward, who was the ni*th baron, married, 
on the 19th of April, 1762, Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Philip Howard, Esq., 
and neice and co-heiress of Thomas and Edward, the eighth and ninth dukes op 
Norfolk; by her he had two sons, Robert Edward, who succeeded him, and 
George William, and one daughter, Anne: by ’Jus second wife, Juliana, second 
daughter of Henry Howard, Esq., of Glossop, m the county of Derby, whom he 
married in January, 1788, lie had one other son and two daughters. On his death, 
July 2d, 1801, he was succeeded by his eldest son, Robert Edward, who was born on 
the 3d of September, 1763, and married Mary Bridget, eldest daughter ol Henry 
Howard, Esq., of Glossop, on the 14th of February, 17S6; by her lie had issue 
William Francis Henry, the eleventh and present? Lord Petre, and five other sons 
and six daughters, two of the former dying in their infancy. He died on the 28th of 
March, 1809. William Francis Henry Petre, Baron Petre of Writtle, F. R. S., 
married, June 2, 1815, Frances Charlotte, eldest daughter of Sir Richard Bedingfield, 
Bart., and by her, who died January 29, 1822, had issue, Mary, born April 22, 
1816, William, born December 20, 1817, TIenry, born June 23, 1820, and Charlotte, 
born January 25, 1822. His lordship was again married, on April 2, 1823, to Emma, 
second daughter of Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby, and has issue four sous and a 
daughter.* 

Dr. John Bastwick was, born at Writ He, in 15!)3, and practised physic at 
Colchester, and, unfortunately for himself, being a very good Latin scholar and a 
man of genius, wrote against the Ifagymt abuses ol - the cathoiTe church. About 
1633, he printed, in Holland, a Latin treatise entitled, Elcnchus religionis Papistic-re, 
with 1'htgcUuni ponlijicis et episcoporutn Latialium ; for which, the English prelates 
thinking themselves also aimed at, he w*us fined one thousand pounds in the high 
commission court, excommunicated, prohibited from practising physic, his books* 
ordered to be burnt, and himself ft) remain ui prison until he made a recantation. 
Instead of refuting, he wrote in prison, Jpologeticus ad prtesuks AugHcanos; 

• Arms Gules, a bend, or, between two escallops, urgent. Crest, two lions’ bends, erased 

and adossed; til? dexter or, collared azure, the sinister, a/nre, collared or. Summrlers, two lions regardant, 
the same. Motto: “ Sitns Vim rit-n ”—Nothing without Goth 
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and another book, called “ The Litany;” wherein he severely exclaimed against the 
tyrannous court by which he was persecuted, and taxed the bishops with an 
inclination towards popery. Prynne and Burton coming under the lash of the star- 
chamber court, at the same time, they were all censured as scandalous, seditious 
persons, condemned to pay a fine of five thousand pounds each, to be pilloried, to 
have their ears cut off’, and to perpetual imprisonment in three remote parts of the 
kingdom. The parliament in 1640 reversed these proceedings, and ordered 
Dr. Bastwick a reparation of five thousand pounds out of the estates of the com¬ 
missioners and lords who had prosecuted him, which the confusion of those times 
prevented his receiving; however, his wife, in 1644, had an allowance ordered for 
her and her husband’s maintenance. 


ROXWKLL. 

This is a hamlet and chapelry belonging to the town of Writtle. It does not appear 
that this place has been constituted a parish of itself; yet, though generally understood 
to bo a chapel of ease to Writtle, it is exempt from the payment of tithes, and its 
inhabitants are under no obligation to contribute to the repairs of the mother church, 
as appears by an ancient deed, preserved in the Bramston family, dated November 
16, 1597, am} signed by a great many of the principal inhabitants of Writtle. 

The soil is cold and moist, sprlhgs being found everywhere, on digging a few feet 
below the surface, and its name is believed to have been derived from this circum¬ 
stance: it is sometimes written Rokeswell and Wroxwell, in ancient deeds. It lies 
five miles north-west from Chelmsford, and the road from that place to Margarets 
Roding passes through it. It is twenty-two miles distant from London; and contains 
’about two thousand acres of land. 

The population consists of four hundred and forty-two males, three hundred and 
seventy-five females ; total, eight hundred and seventeen. 

The several manors of Roxwell are included within the great manor or lordship of 
Writtle, on which, however,, those of Skrcens and Dukes are not known to have 
ever been dependent. 

Boyton Hall is S manor, .named alsd Boyten Cross and Boyton Magna, the latter 
name given to distinguish it from another estate called Boyton Parva. In the year 
1546, Henry, duke of Buckingham, held this as part of the demesne of Writtle; 
his successor forfeiting his possessions to'the crown, this, as part of them, was 
‘granted to Sir William l’etre, Knt. 

Skreens is a manor which took its name from 'a family who held this and several 
otiter estates in the county. William Skrene,* of Writtle, and ofk^lliflord’s Inn, 
serjeant at law, was in possession of this manor in 1409, and it continued uNhc family 

t 

• His son, Sir William, hq'd the manor of Longhorn, in Chaldwell, with other estates, and died in theaiinth 
year of Henry the Sixth. 
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till 1474; it v'as soon afterwards conveyed to William, Lord Hastings, who was chap. i. 
succeeded in the possession of it by Richard Farmer, who being attainted of high- 
treason, this part of his estate was granted, by King Henry the Eighth, to Richard 
Sampford, yeoman, but it did not continue long in that family. In 1554 it was 
purchased by Richard Weston, Esq. This family are descendants of Hamon de Weston 
Weston, lord of Weston-under-Lizard, in Staffordshire, in the reign of Henry the l “ ml> 
Second. Of this family there were two branches; the one ending in the early part 
of King Kdwai'd the Third’s reign. The other branch trace their descent from 
Sir William dc Weston, of Boston, Knt., living in the time of Henry the Third and 
Edward the First. He had two sons, John and Michael, which last settled in 
Essex, about thp year 1275. His two sons were, Thomas de Weston, Knt., who 
held the manors of Eythorp-Roding, and Elmstead; Margaret, his daughter and 
heir, became the wife of John dc Loveyn, lord of Little Estayne, who had by her a 
daughter and heir, married to William Bourchier, Knt., from whom the earls of Essex 
Of that name descended. The second son of Michael was Humphry de Weston; 
he settled at l’rcsted Hall, in Fering, and was living in 1360, where his family 
flourished for many ages. William Weston, of Prested Iiall, had four sons, Richard, 

William, Thomas, and John, and two daughters, Margaret and Mary. John left a 
daughter, named Mary, married to John Ball, of Suffolk, and a son named Richard, 
who, being bred to the law, laid the foundation of the grandeur of his family; he 
bought the manor of Skrccns of Richard Sampford. In January, 1559, the first of 
Elizabeth, he attained the degree of serjeant at law, .and the 13th of the following 
month, was constituted one of the queen’s serjeants; and in the same year, on the 
16th of October, was made one of the justices of the common pleas, ^lle had three 
wives; Wiburga, the daughter of Michael Catesby, of Seaton, in Northamptonshire*’, 
and relict of Richard Jenour, of Great Dunmow, the ancestor of the Jenour family! 
his second wife was of a family named Burnaby; and his third wife was Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Lovett, of Astwell, in Northamptonshire.*, By his first wife 
he had Jerome, and two dmighters, Amphalis, wife of. Sir Benjamin Tichbourne, of 
Hampshire, and Margaret, the wife of John Loveday, remarried to Andrew Glas- 
cock. Jerome, being twenty-two y£ar* of age at his father’s dcSth, was high-sheriff 
of Essex in the forty-first of Elizabeth, and afterwards knighted; he tiled in 1603, 
and left by his first wife, whose maiden name was Cave, two sons and five daughters, 

Ann, Winifrid, Dorothy, Margaret, artd another. His eldest son, Sir Richard 
Weston, Knt., born in 1577, was a man of great ability; King James the First sent 
him, with Sir Edward Conway, ofl an embassy into Bohemia, and, on his return, 
sent him, alone, to Brussels, to treat with the ambassadors of the emperor and the 
king of Bpain: in 1621, he was made chancellor and under-treasurer of the ex¬ 
chequer, in which office he conducted himself with so much, wisdom and integrity, 
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that, in 1G21, lie was commissioned to execute the office of treasurer of the exche¬ 
quer during the king’s pleasure ; in 1028 he was created baron of Neyland, elected 
knight of the garter in 1030, made captain of the Isle of Wight in 1031, and, in 
1032, created ( earl of Portland. He held the manor of Skrcens of the king, in 
capita, by the tenth part of a knight’s fee, and Tye Hall, of William Lord Petre, as 
of his manor of Whittle. His first wife was Elisabeth, daughter of Whlliam Pinchon, 
Esq., of Writtle, by whom he had Richard, who died unmarried, and two daughters, 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir John Nctterville, son of Nicholas ViscouiH Ncttervillc, in 
Ireland; and Mary, wife of Walter Aston, sou to Sir Walter Aston,baron of Forfar, 
in Scotland. The carl’s second wife was Frances, daughter of Nicholas W’algrave, 
Esq., of Burley. On the male issue of this lady, the baronial family estate was 
entailed. By her lie had four sons, Jerome, Thomas, and Nicholas, who died, and 
left no children, and Benjamin; also four daughters. This noble earl died at Walling¬ 
ford House, Westminster, in 1081, and was buried in Winchester Cathedral; his 
eldest son, Jerome, then living, succeeded to the earldom; he married Frances, 
daughter of Esmo Stewart, earl of March and duke of Richmond and Lennox. 
The last of this family who retained possession of the manor of Skreens was 
Thomas, the first earl’s second son, who, in 1035, sold it to Sir John Bramston, Knt., 
lord chief justice of the king’s bench. This ancient, dignified, and highly respected 
family have descended from W’illiam Bramston, sheriff of London in 1801, the 
time of Richard the. Second; from various intermarriages the family extended itself 
into different parts of the country, and Roger, the eldest son of John Bramston, 
married Priscilla, daughter of Brands Clovill, of West Ilanningfield Hall, an ancient 
and honourable family; by this marriage a branch of the Bramston family became 
settled at Maldon, where John their eldest son and heir was born; he had also 
another son, named William, and three daughters. John, the eldest son of Roger 
Bramston, of Maldon, was educated in the Middle Temple, in the study of the 
common law, in which he became so eminently learned, that he was appointed coun- 
celior to the University of Cambridge, in lf>23, and raised to the degree of serjeant 

I • 

at law. In 1028 he was chosen counsel at law to the city of London, with a fee 
pro conrilio impensb et impeudendo ; in* I030*he*was appointed chief justice of Ely: 
in 1032 made serjeant to the queen; in 1081 king’s serjeant, and knighted; and, in 
1035, constituted lord chief justice of England. When he was reader to the Temple, 
he was considered to be the best lawyer of the age in which he livet^ and when made 
serjeant, with fifteen others, he had the character of the best pleader in England. 
It is further said of him, that he was profoundly learned, of solid judgment, integrity 
of life, gravity of behaviour, and possessed of every accomplishment and all the 
requisite qualifications of a person of his station and profession. He w’ft'r unfortu¬ 
nate in living in evil ,and difficult times, for, having delivered his opinion about 
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ship-money in favour of King Charles the First, he was impeached by the house 
of commons, in 1641; however, so unquestionable was his conduct found, and so 
great his uprightness and ability, that in the propositions sent to the king at Oxford, 
in 1642, one clause was, “ that his majesty would be pleased to make Sir John 
Bramston chief justice of the court of king’s bench." In 1617 the parliament 
proposed to make him one of the commissioners of the great seal, which, it is 
generally supposed, he declined; and about the same time the lords voted that lie 
should sit in their house as an assistant. They also voted, that he should be one 
of the judges of the common pleas. This learned person died in September, 1654, 
aged 7<S, and was buried in Roxwell Church. Sir John had two wives, Bridget, a 
daughter of Thomas Moundcford, an eminent physician; and Elizabeth, widow of 
Sir John Brereton, Knt., serjeant at law, daughter of Edward, Lord Brabazon, baron 
of Ardec, in Ireland. By his first wife lie had three sons and three daughters; Sir 
John was his eldest*son, Sir Mondeford the seqond, and Francis the third. Sir 
John was created knight of the bath at the coronation of Charles the Second, and 
was several times representative in parliament for the county of Essex, and for 
Maldon. He married Alice, the eldest daughter of Anthony Abdy, Esq., alderman of 
London, and by her had several sons and daughters, all of whom he survived, except 
Anthony, who married Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Nutt, Knt., of Mayes, in 
Sussex, by whom he had two sons and eight daughters; John manled Mary, the 
daughter of John Pennington, of Chigwoll, Esq., and died without male issue; 
consequently the manor of Skreens, and other estates, descended to his brother, 
Thomas Bramslon, Esq., educated at Pembroke Hall, and afterwards of the Middle 
Temple. He married Diana, daughter of Edmund Turner, Esq., of Stoke, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, who jlicd in 1725. His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Riehavjl 
Berncy, Esq., recorder of Norwich, by whom he had Thomas, who wits his heir* 
and whose son, Thomas Berncy Bramston, Esq., was the next possessor of Skreens; 
by whom the house and surrounding grounds have Itewi vary much improved. The 
house was originally built by Thomas Bramston, Esq., and as *a large and hand¬ 
some erection. It is on the left-hand side of the road leading to Shellow, and 
about a mile distant from Roxwell Church 

Tye Hall is a manor formerly in a branch of the great family of Ileveningham, 
of Suffolk. The mansion-house is at some distance from the left-hand side of the 
road leading from Roxwell to Skreens; it is moated round. From the llevening- 
hams it went, bjr marriage, to the family of Thomas, from whom it passed to that of 
Walter, to Sir Jerome Weston, tq Sir Richard, earl of Portland, and to the family 
of Bramston. 

Mountpcys manor has derived its name from the family so called, a branch of 
which has formerly been in possession of it. The manor-house is on the left-hand 
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hook ii. side of the road from Boyton Cross to Margaret-Roding, about half a mile from 
Newland Hall; it is large, and seems to have been anciently a considerable scat. 
From the Mountneys it passed to John Boscham, citizen of London, and several 
other persons, and to Robert Braybroke, bishop of London, and to Sir Gerard 
Braybroke. It afterwards passed from these proprietors to others of the names of 
Skreens, Fermer, and Lukyn, to the Bullock family, of Faulkbourn Hall, 
iJuki's. Dukes is a considerable farm, which has Men called a manor; the house is at the 
upper end of Roxwell-street, on the right-hand side of the way from Roxwcll Church 
to Skreens. Little is known respecting the proprietors of this demesne in ancient 
times; it formerly belonged to one of the Skreen family, and was for many genera¬ 
tions in the proprietorship of a family named Crush. 

\i »iat;il Newland Hall is a manor, or lordship, which belonged to King Harold before the 
il1 '' conquest. At the time of the Domesday survey, it belonged to Eustace, earl of 

Bologne, at which time it was myned Nenvelanda. The ancient mansion-house is 
about a mile from Iloxwcll Church, on the left-hand side of the road from Boyton 
Cross to Margaret-Roding. In the time of King John, about the year 1210, Ralph 
de Novalanda held two knights’ fees here, of the honour of Bologne; it was in the 
possession of William de Newland, in 1273, and the same family, deriving their 
surname from the place, retained the possession till the year 1425, when it passed 
from Walter Newland to William Taverner, and Ellen Tironill; four years after 
which, the whole was in the possession of William Taverner; it was afterwards in 
the possession of the• Berefield family, from whom it passed to that of Gedge, who 
retained possession till it was conveyed, by marriage, to Edward Elliot, Esq., of 
Bishop’s Stortford; who dying in 1595, left it to his son and heir, Thomas, from 
\j - hom it passed to the Thwaite family.* William Tliwaite, alderman of London, 
iparried Margery, daughter of George Pert, Esq., of Mountnessing, by whom he 
had Sir Samuel Thwaite, Knt., of Newland Hall, in lloxwell, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Gardiner, of Pcckham, in Surrey; he died in 
163(5, leaving Thdinas his son and heir, who held the manor of Wares in Good 
Ea,ster. The manor was purchased from a descendant of this family by Richard 
How, Esq., of Stondon Massey, whose srtn, Johjj How, Esq., died in 1748, leaving 
this estate to William Taylor,’of Great Hadliam, in Hertfordshire, whose son took the 
name of William Taylor How. 

\ There*is a small estate, called Youngs, g in this chapelry, where a considerable 

family of the name of Young formerly resided. A little beyond Boyton Cross there 


• Arms of Tliwaite. Argent, a cross sable fretty, or; in the first quarter, a fleur-de-lis, ghles, for difference, 
being the sign o{ a sixth brother.—Crest. A cock, with his wings elevated, sable; combed,battled, and 
legged, gules; a fleur-de-lis for difference. * 
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is a stream, called Bateman’s Water, which, after continued rain, is frequently found 
dangerous to pass through. 

The church of Roxwcll is a good small stone building on the left-hand side of the 
road leading to Shellow Bowels. At the west end there is a wooden turret, in which 
are three bells. The inside is remarkably neat, particularly the chancel, in the south 
corner of which there is a marble monument, bearing the following inscription:— 


Hie si'jutn cst corpus 1,1 

JohaiinisBramstoni.equiiusaurat. RogeriBramstoni, ■ 
Armigeri, et Pricilla? Clovillia? fillia*; 

Qui j 

Cantab, in Collcg. Jes. omnibus bonis litteris 
Loiul. in Templo Mftdio Jurisprudent*? operarn 
dedit, 

Ko successu ut factus sit 
Cantab. Advocatus simul ac forum attigerat; 

Postca % 

Judex Elicnsis, Rcgi Serviens ad Legem, 
Primarius Judex Uegiurum Subselliorum. 

Primis uuptiis duxit Bridget Moundcford, 
Honestissinia familia natam; 

Secundis Klizain Brabazon, filiam l)om. Baronis 
Brabazon in Hibernia. 

Vir 

Morum antiquorum, et religionis non novissimer, 
InnocentisKinius iiocentium castigator, 

Severus, placidus, gravis, comis, 

In mutuis ipsorum civilium bellorum odiis nulli 
liomini 

Nedum parti invisus 

22 die Septcmb. An. Dom. 1031. A'tat. suae 78, 

Tres filios totidemq. Alias, modicas opes, opti¬ 
mum lam am, 

In terris relinqucns, 

Cciduni petit. 

Quod tibi optem amplius, qui ista login ? 
Ambitione, ira, donoq. poteutior opini, 

Qui Judex aliis lex fuit ipse sibi. 

Qui tanto obscuras penetravit luminc causas,^ 

Ut convicta simul pars quoque victa foret; 
Maximus interpres, cultor sanctissimus a»qui, 

Ilic jaeet, heu ! tides mors niniis aequa rapit. 

Hie alacri expectat supremum mente tribunal 
Nec niefuit judexyudicis ora sui. 

Latinissiimim hoc epitaphium, et elcgantissima 
Hiec cannina, (ab Abrahamo Cowleio compojita) 

Din abdita, marmori inscribi volypt 
Thomas Bramstun, Armiger, prmdicti John, 

. Pronepos, 

Quod summyioeta; admiratus sit ingenium, 

Et justi judicia adveneratus raemoriam, 1732. 


TRANSLATION. 

Here lies the body of 

Sir John Bramstone, Knt., son of Roger Bram- 
stone, Esq., 

And Priscilla Cloville: 
who 

Pursued his studies in the different branches of usc- 
f ful knowledge * 

At Jesus College, in Cambridge ; 

And in the law in the Middle Temple, London, 
With such success, that he was made 
Solicitor of Cambridge as soon as he was called to 
the bar ; 

After that 

Judge of Ely, King’s Serjeant at Law, 

And Lord Chief Justic.c of the King’s Bench. 

His first wife was Bridget Moundcford, 
Descended of a honourable family ; 

1 His second, Elizabeth Brabazon, daughter of 

! Lord Baron Brabazon, in Ireland. 

, • He was a man 

| Of old honest principles, and the established religion, 
The most lenient punisher of flic criminal, 
Impartial, easy, serious, affable, 

Giving no offence to a single person, much less to 
1 either side, 

During the reciprocal disturbances in the civil wars, 
j On the 22djjt # December, 

in the year of pur Lord 1054, and of bis age the 78th, 
LeaviAg behind him three sons and as many • 
daughters, 

# A moderate fortune and unblemished character, 
He went to heaven. 

What can I wish thee better whorcadest these lines ? 
Superior to ambition, passion, ayd every Ipeeies of 
corruption, • 

lie, who was a judge of others, was a law to himself. 
He decided the most intricate points of law with such 
• a perspicuity, 

That the convict was at the same time convinced. 

A most able expounder of the law, tynd most upright 
observer of justice lies here! 

AJai! too impartial «leath carries off the best 
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BOOK II. This, so great a man cheerfully waits for his final 

- doom; 

Nor after having been a judge, does he dread the 
appearance of his Judge. 

This truly Latin epitaph, and very elegant compo¬ 
sition in verse, 

(By Abraham Cowley,) 


• 

After bein<f a long time concealed, was, by order of 
Thomas Bramstonc, Esq., great grandson of the 
aforesaid John, 

Engraved on a marble stone, 

Out of esteem for the genius of so excellent a poet 
And a venerable regard for the memory of so 
Upright a Judge, in 1732. 


Against the wall of the south-west corner of the chancel, there is a bust of a lady; 
above which an infantine figure is represented weeping; and below is the following 
inscription:— 

Sacred to the memory of the lion. Mary Byng, 

Whose remains, at her own request, are here de¬ 
posited. 

She was second daughter and co-heiress of John 
. Urainstone, 

Of Chigwell, in the county of Essex, hfsq., 

By Mary, his wife, daughter and eo-heirtas of 
John Pennyngton, of Chigwell, Esq., 

In November, 1730, she married the Hon. Edward 
llyng, 

Fifth and youngest son of 

The Right Hon. George Lord Viscount Torrington, 

Am], died March 31, 1744, 

In the 37th year of her age. 

Her very person bespoke her disposition, 

1 n the middle of the chancel, on a brass plate fixed upon a black marble stone, is 
the following:— 

“ Nccre this pluse lyctli the body of Thomas Younge, in Niveland and Roxvvell, Gent., 
*\vho marryed Katharen, one of the daughters of John Wiseman, of Canfield, in the countye of 
'Essex. 1593.” 

ciifcitu-s. There is a rent charge of twenty shillings left by some person unknown, and Mrs. 

Dorothy Davis, in' l(i.‘5t, bequeathed a rent charge, of six shillings and eight pence 
for the benefit of the poor. 

impdMFiEi.n 

itrooinii. l.i. This parish is fruitful in its soil, and healthy and pleasant in its situation; the 
sroad to» Braintree, Sudbury, and Bury, to Dunmow, Thaxted, Saffron Walden, and 
Cambridge, lies through it. The village Is distant from London nearly thirty-two 
'miles; it lies northward from Chelmsford, and is joined to that parish. The district 
is remarkable for the abundant growth of brooni, from which circumstance its name 
seeyis to have been derived. 

Population. The population consists of three hundred and twenty-one males, three hundred 
and three females: tot/d, six hundred and twenty-four. 


Being kind, affable, and mild by nature, 
Which made her purity of mind appear in all her 
ways of life. 

The virtues she possessed were many, 
Unallayed with even the least tincture of vice; 
And when alive, nothing more could he wished lor 
in woman. 

The sincere and tender afleetion she bore her 
husband 

* Was most exemplary and constant to her last mo¬ 
ment. 

Gratitude required this testimony; 

Love, friendship, and regard 
Inscribe the rest. 
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In the time of the Saxons, Broomfield was in the possession of persons named Saulf, 
Segar, Borda, Picot and Godric; and, at the general survey, it belonged to Gcofrey 
de Magnaville,* and continued in that family till the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when it was conveyed, by marriage, to Roger Spice; aftej* which, on the 
death of Humphry the last male heir of the family, Philippa, married to John 
Fortcscue, Esq.,f brought this and other estates to her husband. It came next to 
the noble family of Rich, with whom it continued till the family became extinct; 
when this esta'te was sold, by Nicholas, carl of Scarfdale, to Herman Olmius, of 
London, whose daughter Judith, after her father’s death, gave it to her nephew, John 
Olmius, Esq., afterwards Lord Waltham. 

Patching Hall, and Wood Hall, are sometimes spoke of as two distinct manors, 
but more frequently as one. Patching Hall is a brick building, about a mile from 
Chelmsford, on the left-hand side of the road from that town to Broomfield; Wood 
Hall is on the north-west side of the churctf, at a considerable distance from 
Patching Hall, and near the road leading to Chignal Smely. These estates, in the 
Saxon times, were in three parcels, held by Segar, Edward, and Borda; and at the 
time' of the Domesday survey, one part was in the possession of Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux; another belonged to Geoffrey dc Mandeville; and the third to Robert 
Gcrnon, and under him to Picot; from which this manor was called Patching Hall 
Picot, and a court used to be held there. Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who died 
in 1398, held a view of frankpledge here, as did also Edmund, earl of March, who 
died in 1 424. V arious proprietors succeeded, but this manor seems to have 
continued longest in the noble family of Bourchier: it was held by Robert Rourchier, 
lord chancellor of England in the time of Edward the Third; his son, John Lord 
Bourchier, lived in the same reign, whose son Bartholomew succeeded him; he diedln* 
1409. Idonea, his widow, held this estate till her death, and her daughter Elizabeth 
held it afterwards, on whose death, in 1433, it passed to her cousin and next heir, 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Eu. Afterwards it was successively the .property of William 
Lord Parr, earl of Essex and marquess of * Northampton; Sir Richard Rich; Robert 
Lord Rich; and John Olmius, Lord Waltham. 

Belstead Hall is on the east ainf south-east part of the parish,^iear New Hall Park. 
There is no authentic account of this manor till 1558, when it was in the possession 
of John Wiseman, Esq., of Fclstead; Thomas was his son and heir. Ip 1028, it 
belonged to George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who, after his violent death hi that 
year, was succeeded by his son George. Afterwards it was enjoyed by General 
Monk, duke of Albemarle; with*the estatc.of New Ilall, sometime after his death, 
it passed to Richard Hoare, Esq. 

* The Mandevilles, of Black Notlcy, were of this family, 
f The Fortescuc family were sealed at Faulkbourn, 
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In the south-west part of this parish, about half a mile from the church, there is a 
capital estate, called Priors, which formerly belonged to Blackmorc Priory. After 
the suppresssion of monasteries, it became the property of Richard Roger, and 
Robert Taverner; from whom it passed, through numerous proprietors, to Thomas 
Poeklington, (lent., of Chelmsford. 

Well House is an estate a little above Broomfield Green; it formerly belonged 
to Mr. Bullen, then to Mr. Bury, whose widow conveyed it, by marriage, to 
Mr. Marsh, who, at his decease, left it to his daughter, from whom, *by will, it was 
conveyed to John Olinius, Lord Waltham. 

A little below the same green, and on the same side of the road, there is an estate 
called Butlers; in 1563, it belonged to Mr. Pascal, and afterwards passed through 
several proprietors to Sir John Tryon, whose son, Sir Samuel, sold it to Robert 
Vincent, from whose family it passed to George Merlins, lord mayor of London in 
It was afterwards purchased by Daniel Scratton, Esq., from whose family it 
came to the Rev. Jonathan White, $icar of Weathersfield, who rebuilt the house, 
improved the gardens and grounds, and rendered it a pleasant and genteel residence. 

Gutters is an estate so called, on the same side of the road, about a mile and half 
from Chelmsford; it formerly belonged to the Lake family, who resided at Witham, 
of whom it was purchased by Mr. John Judd, of Chelmsford. 

Near Priors there is an estate called Scrauels ; it formerly belonged to the Boosey 
family, afterwards to Mr. Daniel Harrington, of Waltham. 

The church has the appearance of great antiquity. It has a north aisle, separated 
from the nave by pillars and circular arches, modernized. There is the remnant of a 
wooden screen between the nave and chancel, and at the west end a circular tower, in 
•which there used to be three bells; but one of them has fallen down arid is broken to 
pieces. Specimens of stained glass appear in several of the windows. Round towers 
of this description attached to parish churches in England are generally attributed, by 
tradition, to the Danes, perhaps owing to their being found solely in the counties 
where those people settled, principally in East Anglia (Nryfolk and Suffolk). They 
alwfiys bear evident marks of very great antiquity, and even the ornamented circular 
arch, where it occurs* has alnujst invariably the .strongest possible appearance of being 
modern addition when compared with the body of the work. 

Near t^u; communion rails, in the church, there is a black rrihrble stone with 
the following inscription, above which there used to be two effigies, cut in 
brass: - 

“ Here lyeth, expecting a joyful resumption; the bodie of Mr. Thomas Hundyc, late 
citizen, anil merchant adventurer of I-ondon, who married Rachel, the daughte# of Mr. John 
Pake, of this toWne, Gentleman, who had yssue by her two children, William and Ann. He 
departed this life the 24th (jay of April, 16)3. 
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“ Religio tibi sacra fuit, mores bene culti, feolix diacessus, gloria finis erit. r.llAl*. I. 

Godly was his profession, II Blessed was his dissolution, 

Religious was his conversation, || Glorious shall be his resurrection.” 


Against the north wall of the church, on a neat marble monumtnt, is a Latin 
inscription, of which the following is a translation:— 


In thee, O Lord, wc put our trust: 

Bencatli this part of tfic church rests in peace, 
Waiting for the coining of Christ, 

Thomas Manwood, Gentleman, 

Proprietor and inhabitant of the mansion called 
Priors, 

5n this parish, 

Son of John Manwood, Esq., compiler of 
A learned treatise on the Forest Laws ; 

And nearly allied fo Roger Manwood, 
Knight, and Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
In the reign of Elizabeth : 

He died the 20th of September, in the year of our 
Lord 10.50, 

Aged 03; 

He married Ann, daughter of Thomas Love, 

A Vice-admiral in King James’s navy. 

And left an issue three sons and six daughters. 
Near him is interred John Manwood, Gent., 

Son of the above-named Thomas, 

Who departed this life April 11, 


In the year of our Lord, 1700, and of his age 03 
lie married Diana, daughter of Richard Gold, 
Merchant, of London, 

By whom he left issue one son, Thomas, 

And two daughters, Diana and Katharine, 

Of whom 

Katharine married the Rev. Oliver 1'ocklington, A.M. 
Rector of Chelmsford ; 

She was 

f A virtuous wife and tender parent, 

And a kind stepmother, 

'And died 28th of March, in the year 1710; 

She left issue Katharine, Thomas, Diana, and Ann; 
The last of these lies buried near her father. 
Thomas, 

The only one now remaining of the name, 

And heir to the estate, 

Hath, at his own itcpeuse, 

Erected this monument 
To the memory of his ancestors, 

January the ‘20th, 17*28. 


Walter dc Mandcville gave this church, with the lauds, tithe, and all that belong 
to it, to the priory of the Holy Trinity in London, and to the canons,there, and this 
gift was confirmed by King Henry the Third, in 1 22(>; and, in 1293, Bishop" 
Gravesend ordained a vicarage here, reserving to himself and successors the nomi¬ 
nation of the vicars, who were to he presented by.the prior and convent. At the 
suppression, the whole right and patronage of this vicarage >V»s presented to the 
bishop of London, and ha# remained vested in his successors to the present time. 

The vicarage is a very good house, nearly opposite; the church, and was rebuilt by Vicariuw. 
the Rev. John Gibson. LL. B., inMic#year 1750, since.which it"has undergone many 
alterations and improvements. 

The Rev. Edmund Tyrwhitt, incumbent here in 1703, procured twr* hundred 
pounds from the governors of Queen Aim's bounty, for the augmentation of this small 
living, the valuation of which, in the king's hooks, is 7/. 13*. Ail. • 

The impropriate tithes, on the Suppression.of the priory of the Holy Trinity, were 
granted by King Henry the Eighth, with the parsonage, to William Harrisj from 
whom thfey came to Richard, Lord Rich, who made them part of lhe»endo\vinent of 
his free-school and alms-house at Fclsted, and there wjis ordered to be paid, 
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BOOK II. annually, to the school, sixty-eight pounds six shillings and eleven pence; and to the 
alms-house, eighteen bushels of wheat and twenty-nine bushels of malt. 

Parsonage- The parsonage-house, glebe, and great tithes, are held by lease, and the house and 
’ i!! estate have beqn greatly improved by John Hill, Richard Price, the honourable 
Edward Finch Hatton, and other later lessees, by which it has been made a very 
elegant and commodious gentleman’s seat. Some part of the house was built by the 
Devereux family, whose arms are cut in stone over one of the fire-places, 
charities. The charitable donations in this parish consist of a large parcel of land, the 
original intent of which is not known, and two tenements on the south side of the 
green, nearly opposite the church, given in the year 1700, by Mr. Thomas Woolard, 
and since converted into a workhouse. There is also an alms-house fpr two dwellers, 
but without endowment. 

Patrick The learned Patrick Young, M. A., resided in this parish, with his son-in-law, 
ST John Atwood, Esq., at the parsonage house, and died there* in 1052. lie was 
educated at St. Andrew’s, and graduated at Oxford in 1005. He became keeper of 
the king’s library at St. James’s, and published St. Clement’s Epistle to the Homans, 
Greek and Latin, in 1007. On account of his profound knowledge of the Greek 
language, he was employed to print the Scptuagint from the Alexandrian MS., 
presented to King Charles the First by Bishop Cyril Lucar, but did not live to 
finish that work. 


TIniiikis 
Cox, M. A. 


Thomas Cox, M. A., a man of some celebrity, and learned, was vicar of Broomfield 
church, from February, 1085, to January, 1734; he translated Dupin’s Lite of Christ 
and his Apostles, from the French, and that author’s abridgment of his Ecclesiastical 
History, in four volumes. From the Latin, he translated Pancirollus of Things Lost, 
"uL> volumes. From the Greek, Plutarch’s Morals. He also compiled a great 
part of a complete History of England; and six quarto volumes of the Magna 
Britannia. 


CHIGtVAT.t,. 

f 

Viiigimii. Two parishes of tlfis name arc united tfo eacl\ otfter, and also to Broomfield, on the 
west-north-west. The name is written in records Chignall, Chighcnale, Chingen- 
liall, Chiukenhall, and, in Domesday, Cingehala. These parishes are small, yet, in 
the Saxon times) they were held by eleven" proprietors, Godwin, Ulwin, Lefsun, 
Lturic, Lowin, Alestan, Sauin, a priest, Ersin, and three freemen; and when the 
general survey was taken, the lord paramount was Geofrey Mandcville, whose under¬ 
tenants were Richard find Ralph; and Leuric and Lewin were permitted to enjoy 
what they had before held. Richard Gernct held also some part. 
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CHIGNALL ST. JAMES, OR GREAT CHIGNAEL. 

This parish is about four miles north-west from Chelmsford, and thirty-one from 
London. On its north-western extremity it joins the parish of Ma'shbury and the 
hundred of Dunmow. 

A considerable portion of the soil of this district is described as a wet strong loam 
on a clayey mar? bottom, neither of easy management nor by any means very pro¬ 
ductive. 

The population consists of one hundred and fifteen males, and one hundred and two 
females; total, two hundred and seventeen. 

There are two manors in this parish; of these, that called Chignall St. Mary and 
St. James, from there having been formerly two churches here dedicated to those 
saints, it may be inferred, was divided into two proprietorships.’ The names 
of Chiggenhal 1-Tany and of Chiggenhall-Zoyn are applied to this manor in records. 
The manor-house is about half a mile north-west from the church. The family of 
Tany, or De Tany, called also Thani, tverc the earliest recorded proprietors of this 
manor; they were barons of the realm, and possessed also the manor of Stapleford- 
Tatiy, Theydon Bois, Elmstcad, Great Stambridge, and Latton. From this family it 
passed, by marriage, to John dc Drokensford, who died in 1841, and whose daughter 
and heiress married Thomas, the son and heir of Sir Thomas de Mandeville, of Black 
Motley. Afterwards this manor was possessed by the families of Nevill, William de 
Bohun, earl of Northampton, Thomas of Woodstock, William Bourchier, earl of Eu, 
and the Stafford family, when, upon the death of Edward Stafford, earl of Bucking¬ 
ham, who, through the treachery of his steward, Charles Kncvet, was beheaded i:i 
1521, it came to the crown, and was soon afterwards granted to Christopher Rochester, 
and Henry his son, during their lives, and after them to Ambrose Barker, Knt., from 
whose family it passed to Sir William Petre, Knt., aiid* afterwards became the pro¬ 
perty of Thomas Bcrney B^miston, Esq. oLSkrcens. 

Hawes, called also Hittats, is a manor, so named from two owners. The house* is 
about a mile from the church, on the lpft-lfaud side of the roaiLto Chelmsford. In 
the year 1295, Joane de Brianzon granted a tenement and lands here to John de 
Hotot; and in 1529, John Woode held this manor of the king, in capite, as of his 
manor of Cliignall-Zoyn, which was to reuert to his majesty after the death of the duke 
of Buckingham. From these records it is known that the manor of Hawes was iii 
the eastern part of the parish. In 1638 it bpfonged to William Peacock, Esq., and 
afterwards to .the Rev. Edward Herbert, rector of Cranham and North Okendon, 
from whom it passed to Mr. Hanbury, of Coggeshall. This manor-hjuse is dilled 
Great Hawds, and there is a house opposite to it named Little Ilawcs, which formerly 
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belonged to Mr. Blackall, a woollen-draper in London, brother to Ofspring Blackall, 
bishop of Exeter. 

The church is a small neat building of brick and stone, with a wooden spire, and 
bells. 

At a small distance from the church is the parsonage-house, pleasantly situated, 
and a very good building. 

Belonging to the glebe there is a small field, called St. Mary’s Croft, which was 
formerly the church-yard belonging to the church of St. Mary. 

The living is a rectory, valued at 10/. 14s. Id. 

On a black marble stone, near the communion rails, is the following: 


It ere lies the Rev. Thomas Stoc k, 

Rector of Chicknall St. James and of Maslibury, 
Son of Thomas Stock, of 
Much Hallingjmry, in the? county of Essex, 
And Johrtitnali his wife. 

He was 

The kind husband; 

The indulgent master; the generous friend ; 


A father to tho poor ; 

In the work of the ministry faithful ; 
In the labour of the Lord diligent; 
His charity spoilt* him a Christian; 
His zeal for Hod’s honour a priest; 

In death lamented, and in life beloved, 
lie died Feb. 7th, 1741, aged 51. 


A charitable donation of land, producing 4/. I (is. 8 d. a year, was bequeathed to the 
poor in the year 1702, by Thomas Woolard. 


CHIGNALL SMl'.ALCV, OR I.ITTLK CHIGNALL, 

Lies north of Great Chignall; it is one of the smallest parishes in the county, con¬ 
taining only about three hundred acres of land, and much of the soil is of an inferior 
description. 

* The population consists of thirty-eight males, and thirty-six females^ total, seventy- 
four. 

There are two manors in this parish ; the oldest of which seems originally to have 
included the whole .till the year MOO. This manor is called Dives Hall; and the 
house, which is partly surrounded by a moat, is about a quarter of a mile south-east 
of’the church. The greater part of it was built by the Luckyn family. Geofrey de 
Mandeville seems t<f have been lord pammouqt <ti the two Chignalls, for Dives Hall 
was held under him, by John Trenchfuill, in the time of Henry the Second. It 
afterwards came to the Dive * family, who were succeeded in these possessions by the 
Botetourts, front whom it again reverted to its former possessors. It belonged to Sir 
John de Philibert, Knt. in 1381, who held a court here in 1332. A court was held 
here by John de lllegli in 1333, and frgm him it Went to the Blount family. It was 
in the possession of John Glascock in 1429, and was retained by that family till 1359, 

I 

* Hugh, son of Otto, hcltl the manor of Chignall, in the time of Edward the First, of Robert Dive, by the 
rput of one clovegilly flower. 4 
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when it came to the Luckyn family, from whom it descended, by heirship, to Joseph chap. i. 
Brand, Esq., who sold it to Job Marple, M.A. vicar of Boreham. 

The other manor is called Rercmans, from a tenant of that name. It has belonged iVrunaiis. 
to the families of Porter, Chaplin, and Haslefoote; and, in 1677,was syld by Thomas 
Singleton, Gent., to Timothy Brand, Esq., of the Hide, in Frieming. 

The church is small, built of brick; and there is at the west end a strong brick Church, 
tower, embattled, containing one bell. 

The rectory of’Chignall Smeley is valued in the king’s books at 5/. fw. 8 d. 

There is a marble monument against the north wall with a Latin inscription, of tnscrip- 
which the following is a translation: 

“ Sacred to the memory of Weston Styleman, sprung from Styleinan and Manwood. The 
man who has obtained immortality, the prize he was in pursuit of, is above praise. Whoever 
would commend him, l?t it be done by imitating his virtue, benevolence, and, integrity. He 
died the 17th of October, 1738, in the 7Gth year of his age, having inhabited Beadle’s Hall, 
in this parish, for fifty years. Also Elizabeth, partner of his bed and grave, daughter of 
Robert Wood, of Barnstone, in this county ; a woman of unblemished virtue, died August 23, 

1700, aged 56. Robert, Anne, Dorothy, Catherine, and Elizabeth, survived them (four were 
snatched away in their infancy), Anne died the 23d of November, 1738, aged 47. Robert, 
by his will, ordered this monument to be erected. lie was vicar of Stortford, in Hertford¬ 
shire, and did not degenerate from the virtues of his ancestors, but, for thirty years, faithfully 
and punctually discharged the duties of his office, assisting others to the neglect of himself. 

He died December 7, 1749, aged 49, and, being mixed with the ashes of his family, he rests 
near the opposite wall.” 

The following inscription is on a marble stone on the ground, in the body of 
the church. 

« 

“ Here lyeth the body of Richard Lucky ns, of Dives Hall, in the parish of Chicknall 
Smeley, in the county of Essex, Esq., and late sheriff ,of that county, who married the 
daughter of William Oholmcley, of Highgate, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., who departed 
this life the 10th day of March, 1657. VEt. 76.”" 

Viscountess Falkland, in 1776, left, bv wHl^one hundred pounds, the interest to be 
expended in bread for the poor. 


fJREAT, WAI.TIMM. 

The name of Waltham has been given to four parishes in this county, of which two Or. at w.,i- 
are distinguished by the epithets,’ great, or* tiiagna, and little, or parrn. The 
name is Saxon*, Wealt-ham— a village in a wood, this district and also a great part of the 
county having been formerly covered with woods. Great Waltham io in a centiul 
part of the county, and well watered by the ri^er Chelmer, which passes through it, 
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and by numerous springs, which have their origin here. Next to Writtle, it is the 
largest parish in the county, being seven miles in length, and bordering upon eleven 
other parishes. * 

The soil ^considerably varied, but its general character is a wet loam, on a clay 
bottom, and much of it has been classed with the worst in the county, yet, with 
draining and judicious management, it is made to produce as good wheat as any 
other part: the annual average produce per acre is stated to be, of wheat, twenty-four 
bushels, and of barley and oats, thirty-two. 

The population of this extensive parish is nine hundred and eighty-seven males, 
eight hundred and ninety-six females; total, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three. 

There are eight hamlets in Great Waltham, Church-end, South-end, Rophcy-grcen, 
Chatham-end, How-street, Littley-grecn, Fourth-end, and North-end. In the Saxon 
times these lands were in the possession of Asgar and Ulwin; and at the time of the 
general survey were held by GeOfrey dc Magnaville, and under him by Hubert, 
Walter, Turchill, and Roger. The whole was afterwards divided into seven 
manors. 

Walthambury is an extensive manor, containing eight hundred acres. The house 
is nearly a mile west-north-west of the church. As the Saxon word bupy imports, 
this was originally the capital family seat where the lord’s court was kept. After the 
ancestor of the Mandeville family, the next possessor was William de Mandeville, 
whose successor was tlic second Geofrey, the founder of Walden Abbey, to whom 
succeeded the third of that name, who marrying Eustachia, a kinswoman of King 
Henry the Second, and leaving her soon after, that monarch caused her to be divorced 
from him, and seizing two of his best lordships, Walden and Walthavn, gave them to 
the lady. From Mandeville, it. afterwards went to Geofrey Fitzpiers, who was justice 
of England and earl of Essex; he died in 1212, and his son, Geofrey, succeeded 
him, taking the surname of Mandeville. From this family it passed, in 1227, with the 
earldom of Essex, to Henry dc ilohun, on his marriage wp.th Maud, the heiress of the 
Mandeville family. This nobleman was earl of Hereford and high constable of 
England. His suctfcssors, for several generations, continued to hold these estates. 
The last male heir was Humphrey, the sixth of that name, who dying in 1972, left 
only tw/> daughters, Eleanor and Mary, co-heiresses. Eleanor, the elder, was 
married to Thomas of Woodstock, duke of'Gloucester, the sixth son of Edward the 
Third; and Mary, to Henry earl of Derby, who was afterwards King Henry the 
Fourth. Eleanor had this manor, and many others, in purparty with the earldom 
of Essex and constahleship of England. Her husband was treacherously taken 

* It comes ti|! to Little Waltham Bridge, and thence goes along the western side of the Braintree road, 
and passing Chatham Green, jt then crosses the road, and takes in some lands on the east side of it. 
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away from his seat at Fleshy, and barbarously murdered; and she died in 13!)!), 
leaving a son, Humphrey, who died unmarried, and four daughters, Anne, Joan, 
Isabel, and Philippa. Isabel was a nun, and Philippa died young. Joan had ihis 
estate for her part, and was married to Gilbert Lord Talbot, of Gojleric Castle and 
Blackmore; on her death, without a surviving heir, this inheritance descended to 
Anne, the eldest daughter, who was successively married to Thomas, and to Edmund, 
carls of Stafford, and to William Bourchier, carl of Eu. It continued in this noble 
family till it was exchanged with King Henry the Fifth, from whom it descended to 
Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth and Edward the Fifth, and to Richard the Third, 
who granted this manor to Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham, he having assisted in 
placing him upon the throne but afterwards projecting, with others, to depose that 
usurper, he was betrayed by his steward, Ralph Banister, and, without arraignment 
or trial, beheaded at Salisbury. The manor coming to the crown on this occurrence, 
was granted by the succeeding monarch, Henry life Seventh, to Queen Elizabeth, the 
widow of King Edward the Fourth, during her life, and after her death, in the year 
1509, King Henry the Eighth gave it in dower to his first queen, Katharine of 
Arragon; upon whose death Sir Richard Rich obtained the grant of it, and it 
continued in his posterity till 1G78, when it became the property of Robert 
Montague, carl of Manchester, from whom it was conveyed, by purchase, to the 
family of Lord Waltham. 

Chatham Ilall is about a mile east-north-east from tlu? church, at some distance 
from the road to Chelmsford. There is a green near the hall, called Chatham Green. 
This manor has been in the possession of the families of Mandeville, Legal, Spice, 
Rich, and passed, in the same manner as Walthambury did, to the Lord Waltham. 

Warners derives its name from a family who were the first recorded propriety* 
of the manor. The house is about two miles from the church, on the left-hand side 
of the road to Dunmow. Edmund Warner* held this estate, under Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, in 1300, and il continued, in this family till it 
was purchased by Lord Rich, in 153(1, who had previously obtained a grant of the 
priory of Little Lees, with the lands and dcmesnes»befonging to that house, between 
which there was no other partition, than the f road; of these demesnes he formed a 
park about four miles in circumference, which extended from this parish into those ot 
Lees and Felstcd. It was called Little Lee Park, and along the south side of it, a 
pleasant green is called Little Lee Greqn, which name, ancient aiuLmodern authors 
have corrupted into Littley Green. This manor, with Lees Priory, were enjoyed by 
the posterity of Lord Rich, till, upon the partition of the noble inheritance of that 


* Arms of Warner. Or, a bend engrailed, between six eintpiefoils, or roses, three and tljree, gules. They 
are carved in several parts of the ceiling of the south aisle of the church of Great Waltham. 
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peer, they were, with other estates, allotted to Charles Montague, earl of Manchester, 
whose son and successor sold them to the guardians of Edmund Sheffield, duke of 
Buckingham, of whom this manor was purchased by Herman Olrnius, Esq., a 
descendant of wjiom conveyed it to Guy’s Hospital, London. 

Hide Hull is about half a mile north-east from the church. James dc la Hyde had 
possessions here in 13:21. His daughter, Elizabeth, is called, in the Inquisition, 
“ Lady de Hemenhalc.” It is uncertain whether the family gave its surname to, or 
derived it from this manor. Peter at Hyde was living in 1363, and Thomas at Hyde 
was witness to a deed in 141(5, but this family is not afterwards mentioned. In 1683 
this estate was in the possession of John Hawkins; and his successor, of the same 
name, sold it, about the year 1650, to John Sorell, Gent.,* who married the daughter 
of Thomas Aylett, of Coggeshall; she died in 104:2. Their son and heir, John, of 
Hide Hull and Waltham Parsonage, married the daughter of Richard Hale, of 
Beckenham, in Kent. Richard, his second and only surviving son, married the 
daughter of John Wise, Gent., of Berkshire, and died in 1738, without issue, and 
was the last of the male line of the family. Sarah, his sister, had a grandson, 
named John Sorell Hay, who was his heir; but he left this estate to Dr. Tyson, 
a physician of London. The Sorell family had another estate in this parish, not 
far from How-street, called Hill House; they were likewise lessees of’ the parsonages 
of Hide Hall and Stubbing. 

South House manor is called, in old writings, the hamlet of South House, and, 
in the court rolls of Waltham, Le Southend, also Bybbesworth-fee, from an ancient 
owner of that name. The mansion is about three quarters of a mile south-west 
from the church. The Bibbesworth | family held this manor from the time of King 
Henry the Third, in the commencement of the thirteenth century, to the year 1336 ; 
and afterwards persons of this name are mentioned in writings, as holding the estate 
to the lime of Henry the Sixth, in the year 1-418. Thomas Barley held this manor 
in right of his wife, ,foan,* thctaOnt and heiress of the last of the Bybbesworths; and 
it continued in the possession of this family till the thirteenth of King Charles the 
First. It has since been in tht: possession of Mrs. *Westland, and afterwards 
belonged to West Andrew Blackaller, otj Abingdqp, in Berkshire. 

Langleys is a manor, also called Marshalls, or Mariskalls; the house is a quarter 
of a mile from the church, pleasantly situated on an eminence, below which a brook 
Hows i»n the north, and on the south the river Chelmer. The family named 
Mareskull or Marshall, flourished here, from the time of King John to that of 
Edward the Third; William le Maro.kull was liying in 1336. About this time it 
came to the family of Langley. A moiety of the estate afterwards went to the 

I ' 

* Arms of Sorell. (Jules, two lions passant, ermines. 

f They took their surname from llibbysworth Hall, in the parish of Kimpton, in Hertfordshire. 
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Slixtons, of Horndon, and another moiety to the Cornish family,* of this parish; but 
these portions of the estate were afterwards conveyed to the Evcrard family, the 
former by purchase, and the other by the marriage of Thomas Evcrard with the 
daughter and heiress of John Cornish. The whole manor having become the 
property of the Everard family, they were afterwards settled here for many years, and 
rose to considerable eminence in the county. 

Ralph Everard lived in the reigns of Henry the Third and Edward the First; 
Walter, William and John were successively the heads of the family till the time of 
King Ilenry the Seventh and King Henry the Eighth, when Thomas, the son and heir 
of the last mentioned John, became possessed of this manor. He had by his first wife 
six sous and three daughters, and was succeeded in the estate by Richard, his fourth 
son, whose son, of the same name, was the next proprietor, and died in 1561, holding 
Langleys, and various other extensive possessions in the county, Richard, his 
grandson, succeeded, who married the daughter of John Wiseman, Esq., of (treat 
Canfield, by whom he had Anthony, Matthew’ Hugh, and John, and a daughter, 
named Mary, who was married to John Wiseman, Esq., of Systcd. Anthony, his 
eldest son, received the honour of knighthood in 1603, but died before his father. 
He had two wives; first, Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Rarnardiston, Knt., of 
Kcdington, in Sullblk, by whom he had Anthony, Richard, and Elizabeth, and also 
Anne, who survived him, and became his heiress, and who was married to 
Sir William Maynard, Knt. and Bart., of Croat Easton. Richard Everard mar¬ 
ried, secondly, Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony Felton, ot Playl'ord, in Suffolk, 
knight of the bath, by whom he had no children: he died in 1614. Hugh, the son 
of Richard Everard, succeeded to the estate. He was high sheriff of^Essex in I(>~6, 
and married Mary, daughter of Thomas Brando, Esq., of Hormead, in Hertfordshire.' 
His son and heir, Sir Richard Evcrard, was created a baronet in 16,‘i9; by his wife 
Joan, daughter of Sir F'rancis Barrington, oi Hatfield Broad Oak, he had Richard, 
his eldest son and heir, Barrington, Everard, ami ftobert, whj) had no children; 
Hugh, Fellow of Emanuel College Cambridge; Winifred,’ wile of Sir William 
Luckyn, Bart., of Little Waltham Hall; and Joan and Frances, one of whom was 
married to John Cutts, Esq., of Arktfcn.* <5ir Richard’s second wife was the mother 
of Sir Gcrvase Elways, of Stoke, in Sutt’olk, but by her he had no children, llis 
eldest son, Sir Richard, Knt. and Bart., succeeded him, and was slier it ft of Essex 
in 16Ft. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Gibbs,’ of Falkland, in 
Scotland, gentleman of the bed-chamber to King James the First; by this wife he 
had Richard, Hugh, and Jane. Mis second *vife was Jane, daughter of Sir William 
Finnet, master of the ceremonies to King James, and King Charles the First; b> 
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A Th c arms of Cornish. Sable, a chevron battel ie, or, between three rest s, ardent. 
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hook 11 . this wife he had no children. He died in 1694, in the 70th year of his age. His 
' second son, Sir Hugh Everard, Bart., was bred to arms. He married Mary, the 
daughter of John Brown, M. I)., of Salisbury', by whom he had Richard; Hugh, 
who was drown'ed in the great storm in November, 1703, being lieutenant of the 
Restoration; Morton, killed onboard the Hampshire, commanded by Lord Maynard; 
and two daughters, Elizabeth, married to Henry Osborne, A. M., vicar of Great 
Waltham, rector of West Hanningfield, and afterwards vicar of Thaxstead, and 
Frances, who died unmarried. Sir Hugh died in 1705, aged 61. He was for some 
time receiver general for the county, but left his estate much encumbered with debts, 
so that Sir Richard, his successor, was obliged to sell it, and bought himself a small 
estate at Broomfield. About the year 1791, he left England, having been appointed 
governor of North Carolina, under the lords proprietors; but, being displeased when 
the crown purchased that province, he returned to London, whpre he died in 1732. 
His lady, who survived him, and died in 1739, was Susanna, the daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Kidder, I). I)., bishop of Bath and Wells, who was killed in 
the before-mentioned storm of 1703, by the fall of a chimney. By this lady 
Sir Richard had two sons, Sir Richard, who succeeded him, but died unmarried in 
1742, and Sir Hugh, who came to an empty title, with a very small inheritance, 
and went to Georgia. There were also two daughters, Susanna, married to David 
Mead, a Virginia planter, and Anne, married to George Lathbury, Gent.* 

The manor of Langleys was purchased of the Everard family by Samuel Tufnell, 
Esq.,f who pulled down a great part of the old house, and erected a handsome and 
spacious new' one, and made an extensive park around it. This house has been 
considerably improved by later proprietors of the same family. 

Rectory " The rectory is a manor, which was given to Walden Abbey by Gcofrey de 

" ‘"‘ r Mandeville,J grandson of the founder of that house; on the dissolution of monasteries 

if became the property of Sir Richard Rich, of whom it was purchased by Sir Thomas 
I’opc, Knt., the founder of Trinity College, Oxford, who settled it upon the 
president and fellows of that foundation,'tinder whom tke Sorell family held it for 
Rotherham many generations. About the year 1684 the lease was purchased by John Rotheram, 

" m Esq., the son of (tie Rev..John Rotherham, vicar of Boreham, and rector of 

Springfield, of the ancient family of the Rotherhams of Luton, in Bedfordshire, 
related tc Thomas Rotherham, archbishop of York, and founder of Lincoln College, 

* Arms of Everard. Argent, a fess wavy, between three etoiles, gules. Crest, on a torse, argent and 

gules, a man’s bead couped at the shoulders, argon t, and euppe bendy wavie of six, argent and sable. 

These arms were quartered in several parts of ibis bouse with Bernardipton, Maynard, Barrington, Cornish, Sc. 

f His father's name was John, who married Elizabeth, daughter of John Joliffe, Esq. Samuel Tufnell, 
Esq. was representative ill "several parliaments for Maldon, Colchester, Great Marlow, S'c. 

» Geofrey de Mandvvillu gave this church to Hurley Priory, but his grandson had it again in an ex¬ 
change, and settled it upon Walden.— Mon. Ansi. vol. i. p. 363. 
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Oxford. John Rotherham, Esq., was an eminent counsellor at law, and took the 
degree of sergeant in 1688, and was soon afterwards made one of the barons of the 
exchequer, and knighted. He was succeeded by his son, John Rotherham, Esq., 
barrister at law, and recorder of Maldon, who married Mary, the daughter of Giles 
Alleyn, D. D., by whom he had five daughters; Mary, who died unmarried; Anne, 
married to John Wyat, A. M., master of Felstcd school, and rector of Woodham 
Mortimer, of Pcldon, and Little Waltham ; the third daughter was Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Theophilus Napier, Bart., afterwards to Thomas Howard, baron of 
Effingham, and lastly to Sir Conyers Darcy; Penelope, the fourth daughter, was 
married to a tobacconist in London; and the fifth daughter, Frances, was married to 
Peter Curgenvefl, a merchant in the East Indies, and afterwards to Lord Somerville. 
Mary, the eldest, to whom her father had bequeathed the lease, left it to her sister 
Anne, and on her dfath, to the two daughters of Lord Effingham by his first lady ; 
of these, Anne was married to Sir William Young, Bart., and Mary was the wife of 
George Venables Vernon, Esq. 

The house is about a mile north-cagt from the church, near the river Chelmer, 
and was much enlarged and improved after it came to the Rotherham family. 

An estate in North-end, called Bullocks, was formerly the seat of John Wiseman, 
Esq., who settled here in the lime of Henry the Sixth, lie was the first of this name 
who lived in Essex, and from him the several branches of the family originated, 
respectively seated at Stistcd, Great Canfield, Little Mapplestead, Bradocks in 
Wimbish, ltivenhall, Willingdalc Dow, Great Baddow, Laingdon, Elsenharn, 
Wigborough, and Mayland. Formerly, this family had possessions in Essex to the 
annual amount of seven thousand pounds. Three of them were honqured with the 
dignity of baroftet; William of Canfield, in 16;28, Richard of Thundersley, in the 
same year, and Sir William Wiseman, Knt., of Rivenhall in 1660.* 

Besides the manors already mentioned, Mr. Many it notices several other capital 
estates, of which Balls, about a mile from the church, was formerly in the proprietor¬ 
ship of a family named Goodeves, afterwards of tli£ Twine 11 family. 

Wisemans, near the church. 

Fitz-Johns is a mile south-west of tfte elfiirch: this-and the*!wo last-mentioned, 
were held by the same proprietors as Balls. 

Israels is near l'itz-Johns, and some time ago belonged to it merchant of 
Colchester, named Whaley. 

Blessed Baileys is in Chatham-end, and ^belonged to a family of the name 
of Lane. 


* Arms of V^iscman. Per pale, or and azure, on a chevron, two dragons encouutrant, counter-changed; 
a chief, ermines, three coronets, argent. 
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Hill House is a large farm belonging, some time ago, to Mr. Tyson; and a large 
house, not far from the church, called Wallops, belonged to the Tufnell family. 

The church is of brick, large and spacious, covered with lead; about a dozen pews 
and a considerable number of movable benches occupy the body of the building, and 
a south aisle and a chancel arc separated from it, on the north side of which there is a 
small vestry. An octagon tower at the west end contains six very good tuneable 
bells, and a set of chimes; and above the tower a clumsy spire rises, covered with 
lead. The whole of the inside of the church is well finished and very neat. In the 
chancel there is a neat altar-piece, of wainscot, erected about the year 1720; and in 
the vestry, a large parish chest, seven feet in length, three feet high, and three feet 
across, made of one piece of wood. 

The vicarage is a very good building, west from the church. 

This church, witli the rectory and the vicarage, belong to Trinity College. It has 
been remarked as a singularity, that the vicar is endowed with the tithes of hay 
and other things besides the small tithes ; notwithstanding which, this extensive and 
burdensome cure remained a poor vicarage of about eighty pounds a year; but, in 
1 ~» 1, the patrons made a handsome addition to it of fifty pounds a year for ever, 
payable half-yearly from the lessee of the rectory to the vicar, and further additions 
have been since made. 

In North-end, near the road leading to Dunmow, there is a little timber building, 
with n wooden turret, called Black Chapel, being a chapel of case for this distant part 
of the pari si i; but the inhabitants bury their dead in Waltham church-yard. 

A lady of the \\ iscman family, seated at Bullocks, left a farm near this chapel for 
the endowment of it, but part of the money goes to the poor. Several other chapels 
are mentioned in ancient records, as the property of the Mandevilles and the 
Bybbesworths, but these have been destroyed. 

Partly over the western gate ol the church-yard there is an old building, called the 
Guild Hall, on account (as is believed; of the court meetings being held here. It is 
not known how it came into the possession of Queen'Elizabeth, but she granted 
it to Hugh Counsell, in the year I.>(>!). Tt has since been converted into a 
workhouse. " «• 

In the king’s books the vicarage of Great Waltham is valued at 18/. 18#. \<L, and 
is in the patronage of Trinity College, Oxford. 

\\ ithin the church, on the north side, is a neat grey marble monument, bearing the 
•following melancholy recital:— 

“ Near this place lyeth the body of Peter Curvengen, merchant. He was sent in his youth 
to (he East ladies, where, attaining a thorough knowledge of the India* trade in all its 
branches, he acquired a plentiful fortune, and with all, what is more valuable, the universal 
character of a man of great honour ac«l honesty, of inviolable faith and integrity, which 
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virtue he adorned with uncommon affability and politeness. Preparing, after a twenty-five chap. 1 . 
years’ absence, to return to his native country, he unfortunately fell into the hands of Can- 
najee Angria, admiral to the Sou liaja, then at war with the English, at Bombay, and 
remained in a miserable captivity five years ; during which time, with an unparalleled patience, 
generosity, and greatness of mind, he continued not only comforting, assisting* and supporting 
his fellow-sufferers, but even refusing his own deliverance, without that of his companions in 
misery. At last, having freed himself and the rest by his own industry and management, he 
embarked for England, in hopes of sitting down in quiet, and enjoying the fruits of his labours. 

But seethe uncertainty of all tilings below! Just before his landing, a violent fit of the 
cramp seizing bis thigh, and bursting the vein, though the effects were hardly discernible, yet 
was he forced, soon after his arrival in London, to have his thigh first laid open, and then cut 
off almost close to.his body. Scarcely ever was the like operation performed! Never any 
undergone with more resolution and firmness, without so much as a groan, or the least motion 
to express his anguish. He outlived this operation twelve days, when the wound, bleeding 
afresh, he resigned his last breath, with a surprising stateness and unconcern at leaving this 
world, being fully persuaded he was going to exchangp his perishable, for everlasting riches. 

He died June 2G, 1729, in the 47th year of his age. He was son of William Curvengen, a 
gentleman of good family in Cornwall, and znarried Frances, daughter of John Rotherham, of 
this parish, Esq., whom he left his sole executrix, having no issue, and who erected this 
monument over his grave, as a token of affection and gratitude.” 

In the window on the north side of the church there is a very costly monument, 
to the memory of Sir Antony Evcrard, Knt., and his lady. It is within an arch of 
various kinds of marble, about fourteen feet high, and six and a half wide; the effigies 
of these dignified personages recline oil two tombs, of which Sir Kverard’s is about 
two feet higher than that of his lady. Behind these figures, skulls and emblems of 
mortality appear, above which is an elegant latin inscription, of which, the following* 
is a translation: — 

“Sacred to the memory of Lady Ann Evcrard, daughter of Thomas Bamardiston, Knt., 
descended from the ancient family of the Barnardistons, df Kedington, in the county of 
Suffolk, (who formerly bore the most ancient siwiame of Ncwmarche, fir New Market.) and of 
the Lady Elizabeth Hanchct, his wife. Six weeks after lief lying-in, she was snatched away by 
a severe fever, and died a truly good fo»ter-jnolhqj, the 13th of DeccmVsr, in the year of our 
salvation 1609. She left behind her only one daughter, Anne.'’ 

The following is on the left-hand side of this monument: 

“ Here resteth in assured hope to rise in tlhrist. the body of Sir Anthony Evcrard, *Knt., 
whoe departed this life in the yeere of our Lord iG14, 3 yecres after that he had erected thi# 
monument of his deerly beloved wyfe.* He left lajiindc him one onely daughter, and lieire, 
since married unto Sir William Maynard, of this county, Knt. and Bart.” 

On a tablet, on the opposite side, is inscribed;— 
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i»ook II. " Here lyes ther carkases, subject to corrupaion until ther blessed sowles shall once retorne 
and with them rise to glorye. Yf, answering ther uertues a tombe had bene prepared the had 
bene enshrined in gold, or stone more pricious.” 


Several infafttine figures appear in different postures; two arc embracing each 
other, witli the names of Anonymous and Richard, written above their heads. 

Against the wall of the south aisle the following is inscribed on a stone of 
grey marble:— 


This monument 

Covers not the ashes, but perpetuates the memory 
Of Hugh Everard, second son 
To Sir Hugh Everard, of Langleys, Bart., 

A son, though not born to the estate and honour of 
the family. 

Yet early inherited the virtue and bravery of it, 
The glories of whose infancy 
liaised our just hopes to expect wonders from his 
manhood; 

For, not being thirteen years of age, he left Felstcad 
school September 2f, 1700, 

And, on the 29th, he went under Captain Whitaker, 
to convey king William from Holland. 
Though then a tempest arose, which destroyed 
many in his sight, 

Yet the undaunted youth still had glory in view. 
The invitation of that, and the greatness of his soul, 
Lessened all the threntenings of danger. 
August IS, 1702, after several voyages and hard¬ 
ships endured 
By laud and sea. 


A descent being made into Spain, 

His choice and request put his courage upon action. 
Being the third that landed, and the Spanish horse 
coming upon them, 

The commander fell.by his hand, 

And the sword of the man before grazed the side of 
the young stripiiug. 

But now reader, 

Turn thy triumphant songs into mournful dirges, 
For the fatal 27th of November, 1703, comes big 
with tempest and ruin, 

(Sucli as former ages never knew, and future will 
scarce credit), 

When our brave young man, 

(Having changed bis ship in order for new achieve¬ 
ments), 

And crew were swallowed up by the unsatiable 
Godwin. 

Thus fell the age's wonder, 

After be bad established a reputation 
That shall never die. 


► Beneath is a representation of the ship's being cast away on the Godwin sands. 

Charities. There are several charities in this parish. Geofrey Child, in 1720, left one 
hundred pounds (which was laid out in land, and produced, in 17813, five pounds ten 
shillings- per annuip) for'the *bfoiefit of the poor at North-end. J. Shuttleworth, in 
1727, left a rent change of five pounds %ir shillings per annum, for bread to twelve 
poor widows. R. Everard, in 1542, left a rent charge of one pound, to be divided 
between forty poor, householders. There is t also a donation of sixteen shillings left, 
out of memory, for the poor, and Lord Rich left a charitable donation of four bushels 
of salt red and white herrings. 


LITTLE WALTHAM, OK WALTHAM PAKVA. 

This parish joins, eastward, to Great Waltham, and is about four miles northward 
from Chelmsford and thirty-three from London. The road to Braintree, Sudbury, 
Bury, and various parts of Suffolk, lies through it. The river Chelmer also passes 
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through this parish. Its situation is remarkably healthy and pleasant, and it is very CHAP. I. 
abundant in agricultural produce; it contains one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one 
acres of land. 

The population consists of three hundred and nineteen males, three hundred Population, 
and one females; total, six hundred and twenty. 

Jn the time of the Saxons, this district was in the possession of Lcfstan, the abbot 
of St. Edmundsbury, and of Stanhard. In Domesday book, Eustace earl of Bologne, 
iippears as proprietor-,' his under tenant being a person named Lambert. The parish 
is said to have four manors. 

Little Waltham, with Powers, after Earl Eustace, came into the possession of l.ittlc Wuit- 
Robert de Tattcsliall, a descendant of Eudo, who came into England at the 
Concpiest, and obtained of the conqueror, the lordship of Tatteshall, in Lincolnshire, 
from which he took his surname. Eudo’s son, named Hugh Fitz-Eudo, had three 
sons, Robert, William, surnamed Fitz-IIugh, ami another William,’surnamed de 
Dentune. Robert, the eldest, had Philip, commonly called Fitz-Robert; and Fitz- 
Hugh, sheriff of Berkshire in 1195,119(>, 1197, and of Lincolnshire, in 1198, who died 
about the year 1199, leaving his son, Robert tie Tatteshall, lord of Waltham manor. 

In 1205 he was sheriff of the counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge, and died 
about 1211, leaving by his wife Isolda Pantulf; Robert de Tatteshall, the third of the 
name; he married Mabel, or Amabil, the eldest of the four daughters and 
co-heiresses of William tie Albini, earl of Arundel and Sussex, in whose right he 
became possessed, in 1244, of very extensive estates, particularly of the castle and 
manor of Buckenliam, in Norfolk, which was made the principal seat of the family. 

He died in 1249, leaving Robert, who, in 1203, had leave to impark his wood 
of Little Waltham, within the bounds of the forest of Essex. By his wife Joan, 
lie had a son, Robert, and three daughters; Emma, married to Adam de Cailli;. 

Joan, to Sir Simon de Dryby; and Isabel, to John de Orreby. He was succeeded 
by his son Robert, who, on his death, in 1302, left, «by Bve his wife, daughter of 
Robert de Tibetot, Robert, who dying unmarried, the estate .Vas divided between 
Thomas, the son of Adam de Cailli, Joan de »I)ryl>y, and Isabel, the wife of 
John de Orreby. Upon the division of* tins estate, Thomas,,de Cailli had for 
his share, Little Waltham, Buckenliam, and other possessions. He was sum¬ 
moned to four of the parliaments of Edward the Second, and died in 131(1, but left no 
children; his sister, Margaret, was married to Roger de Clifton, and Adam de Clifton 
became his uncle’s heir. He married the daughter of Robert Mortimer, of 
Attilburgh, Knt., by whom he hat] Constantine, who was knighted, but died before 
his father, leaving John, his son and heir by flic daughter of Sir William de la Pole, 
wdio. on the death of his mother, in 13<>3, succeeded to the estate, and was summoned 

’ I 

to parliament from the year 1377 to 1388. He died in the isle of Rhodes, leaving 

VOL. 1. 1) D» 
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book it. Constantine, his son and heir by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
Ralph Cromwell, Knt. Constantine married Margaret, daughter of Robert Howard, 
Knt., of East Wintih, by Margaret Scales, bis wife, and died in 1396, leaving 
John, his son and heir, and Margaret, afterwards wife of Sir James Knivet. 

John Clifton, afterwards knighted, married Joan, daughter and co-heiress, of 
Sir Edward Thorpe, by whom be had Margaret, married to Sir Andrew Ogard, and 
in her right, the inheritance of the Cliftons was divided between the Ogards and the 
Knivets. But this manor did not come in amongst them, for Sir John de Clifton, 
who died at Rhodes, had granted it to Richard de Waltham, and Margaret his wife: 
probably he mortgaged, or sold it to raise money for his voyage to Rhodes, or the Holy 
Land. He was succeeded in this manor by his son John Waltham, Esq., who died 
in 1418, and is buried in the chancel of the church, under a marble stone, with an 
inscription, in which he is styled “lord of this vill.” His son, Richard Waltham, 
was the next possessor, and is also buried within the church; he died in 1426.* 

John Mahon was the next lord qf this manor, who, dying in 1447, was succeeded 
in the possession by Thomas Mildmay, Esq., of Moulsham; from which family it was 
conveyed, by purchase, to the Luckyn family, about the year 1625. This family of 
Luckyn originally settled at Good Easter, extended to Sandon, to Shcnges in Great 
Baddow, and also in Much Waltham, but the most* considerable branches were at 
l.uckyn fa- Chignall-Sinelcy, Little Waltham, and at Messing. William Luckyn, of Shcnges, or 
Mascalls, in Great Baddow, married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Jenney, of 
St. Edmundsbury; his son by her was William, born in 1594, created a baronet 
in 1628, and was sheriff of the county in 1637. He married Mildred, daughter of 
Sir Gamaliel Capel, of Rookwood Hall, in Abbess ltoding, by whom he had Sir Capel 
, , Luckyn, bom in 1621, who married Mary the daughter of Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
and was seated at Messing Hall: who had issue William, of Little Waltham 
Hall; and Jane anil Elizabeth. Sir William’s second wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward. Pinehon, of Writtle; by her he had three sons and four 
daughters; she died,in 1657. William, the second son, was created a baronet in 
1661; he married Winifrid, the*,third daughter of Sir Richard Everard, of Great 
Waltham, Bart., by„whom he had one daughter, .Jjinc.f 

John Edwards, Estpj the next proprietor of the manor, was of Huntingdonshire, 
and held also estates in Cambridgeshire, and at Depden, in this county. He married 
Susanna, the eldest daughter of Sir Richard Mundcn, Knt., commodore of the 
squadron which retook St. Helena from the Dutch, in 1673, and brother of Sir John 

* Waltham’s arms. A cross floric, countercharged with » bordurc charged with ten trefoils, slipped. 

t Arms of Luckyn, of Little Waltham. Sable, a lesse dancettc between two leopards’ heads, or. Crest, 
on a torse, or and sable, a demi-griffm segreant,'or, langued and talloned, gules, on a castle triple- 
toweired port disoltiycd, or, garnished sable. 

* Arms of Edwards, Ermines, a lion rampant, gules. 
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Muntlen, Knt. rear-admiral of the red.* By her he had Henry, John, M. D., of chap. i. 
Colchester; Susanna, wife of James Chalmers, rector of Lammarsh, and Wickham, 

St. Paul; Catherine, married to Daniel Scratton, of Broomfield, Gent.; Elizabeth, 
wife of Joseph Jckyll, of London, and Anne, unmarried. The bldest was of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and became master in chancery, but was injuriously affected by the fell 
of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. To make him some amends, a newly created office 
of Accountant in chancery was given to him, but he died soon after, in 1726. He 
married Sarah, the only daughter of Richard March,f of London and Enfield, by 
whom he had John, an attorney, Sarah, Henry, an attorney, and Richard. In 17(51, 

John Edwards, Esq. sold his estate here to Daniel Harrington, Gent. 

Powers, Sheepcotes, and Walkfares were formerly called manors, but arc now Powers, 
included in Little Waltham. cr'S aml 

The mansion-hous t c of Powers is on the road tp Boreham, about a mile east from " ill *' lar,-s - 
the church; Sheepcotes is in the fields, half a mile from the church, in a north¬ 
easterly direction. 

The situation of the manor-house of Walkfares is not known; it is entered in 
Domesday book as being in Boreham. 

In ancient writings, Powers and Walkfares are frequently mentioned, together or 
apart, as “ the manor of Waltham Parva and Boreham.” They were .so named, as 
held by Robert de Boreham, in the time of Edward the First, and afterwards by 
Burnet, bishop of Bath and Wells, John dc Handlo, John Lovel, of Tickmarsh, in 
Northamptonshire, and others of that family, of whom Sir William Lovel, Knt. 

Lord Lovel died in 1454, possessed of Powers, Walkfares, and Great Boreham. 

He married Alice, daughter and co-heiress of John Deincourt, Knt.; their son 
was Sir John 'Lovel, Knight, created Lord Lovel, who died in 11(59, leaving, 
by Joan his wifi;, sister of William Viscount Beaumont, Francis Lord Lovel, 
advanced, in 1482, by King Edward the Fourth, to the dignity of Viscount 
Lovel. He was attainted by act of parliament, in 1485, for,aiding and abetting 
the usurper Richard the Third; and these possessions were afterwards granted, 
by Henry the Seventh, to John de Vcre, earl of Oxford, who had suffered greatly 
in the cause of the house of Lancaster, afid had assisted in placing the crown 
on Henry’s head: on his death, without heir, King Henry the Eighth gave the estate 
to Thomas Boleyn, father of Queen Anne Boleyn; ho was afterwards created earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormond, in which honours lie was succeeded by his son, Getirge 
Viscount Roehford, who falling a sacrifice to Henry’s arbitrary power and ungovern-' 
able passion, in 1586, these estates reverted again to the crown, and, the following 
• 

* Arms of Mtinden. Gules, a cross engrailed, or, charged with four lozenges, sable t on^t dexter cahtoii, 
ermines, three anchors erect, azure, one of them covered with the canton. 

f Anns of March. Sable, a saltier, argent, between lour liras’ heads erased of the second, langued, gules. 
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year, were granted to William Mildmay, Esq., of whose posterity they were purchased 
by Richard Banning, of Dedham. From this family they were afterwards conveyed, 
by marriage, to Lord Dacre, whose successor to this property was his son Henry 
Lennard, ftsej., on whose decease, in 1703, he left three daughters, minors; 
Margaret, the eldest, married Colonel Lanow, whose son succeeded him in Sheepcotes; 
but the farm called Powers was purchased by Mr. Thomas Holmstead, of Braintree. 

This manor or lordship of Powers was disaflorested by Paul Viscount Bayning, 
who compounded with the crown for that purpose. 

The manor of Boycroft and Blastard’s-fee lies on each side of the road from 
Waltham bridge to Chelmsford; and the mansion belonging to it is only a small 
cottage, on the left-hand side, a little beyond the turning at the watch-house. The 
court is called here, but adjourned to a barn, in a wood, called Sparhawks, on the 
opposite side of the road. , 

Stonedge, or Slonage is a good farm in the north-west part of the parish, by the 
east side of the Braintree road. 

The church, dedicated to St. Martin, is or an eminence at a short distance from 
the village; it is small, and the body is not separated from the chancel. At the west 
end there is a square tower of stone and brick, embattled, in which there are five 
bells. The church is kept in excellent repair, and the font and an elegant altar- 
piece are of modern workmanship. 

The parsonage house is a very good ancient building, modernized, not far from the 
church, and near the river Chelmer; it is surrounded by rural scenery of the most 
agreeable description. 

Originally,.the advowson of this rectory was in a family surnamed Chively, and was, 
"by William de Chively, given to the priory of Hatfield Peverell.* The rectory is 
valued at 11/. 10#. 

There are few monumentsip this church, but the following on account of their 
antiquity, deserve to .be noticed. 

Under the figure of a man in bfass armour standing ujOn a talbot, is the following 
inscription in black letter :— 

•i 

• The grant was in these words“ Seiant presentes ct futuri, quod ego Willclmus de Chcvelly filius et 
heres Willelmi de Clu-vclli dedi et hac Carta confirmavi Ecclesiam de Parva Waltham cum omnibus perti- 
nenciis si*.s Ectlesie Sancte Marie de ITaedfeld et Monchis Albani ibidem dc servientibus in liberam st per- 
petuam. Eleinosinam sicut pater meus Willielmua earn *dlis carta sua auctoritnte ct confirmationc. Uilbcrti 
I.ondiiicnsis Episcopi dedit et confirmavit. Hanc confirmation™! feci eia pro salute Domini mci Henrici 
regis, ct llegiue, et pro anima patris mei ct pan salute mca et matris mee, et omnium amicorum meorum. 

Hiis testifies Pctro Abbate Cogh. Radulfo de Alt# Ripa Archdiacono Oholeccstre.with fifteen 

others named . . . etmultis aliis. The donor’s seal is affixed, on which is circumscribed, in Saxon 
Icttcat, ' Siggillmn Willi Cheveli pincerna Reg." He was cup-bearer, or butler, to King Henry the First. 
The Gilbert, bishop of London, mentioned in the deed was Gilbert Foliot; it is without date, as most ancient 
deeds are. From the original in the possession 4 of the late Authur Dabbs. 
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Hie jacet Johannes Waltham, Armig. quondam dominus hujus Villa:, qui obit 21 die CIIA1*. I. 

Decemb. An. Dom 1418.” - 

lnseri|i- 

TUAN8LATION. tiolis. 

“ Here lies the body of John Waltham, Knt., sometime lord of this village,’ who died the 
21st day of December, in the year of our Lord 1418.” 

Near this, there is another, in the same characters, which is as follows:— 

* 

" Hie jacet Kichardus Waltham, qui obit 27 die menses Oct. An. Dom. 1426.” 

TRA N8L ATI ON. 

*' Here lieth Richard Waltham, who died, the 24th day of the month October, the year of 
our Lord 1426.” 

There is a good mansion with some land belonging to it called Twainhall, or charities. 
Channels; all or part of it was formerly appropriated by a person the name of Thomas 
Cowleman to the purpose of finding a chantry priest, an anniversary, an obit, and 
lights or lamps in the church. This estate, on the suppression of monasteries, coming 
to the crown, was granted, in 1 556, to Richard llamondc. Esq. and Roger Pridcaux, 

Gent., from whom it was purchased by Roger Poole, and left in trust for the repairs 
of the parish church of Little Waltham, and for other pious uses. This estate, in 
1786, produced 751. per aunum. Mr. John Alleyn, the son of Giles Alleyn, 

M. A., formerly rector of this parish, gave by his will, dated 1762, 500/. to 
purchase land, the rent of which is to be employed in binding out apprentice the 
children of the poor of this parish, and the overplus, if any, to be distributed 
among the jmor people of the parish, by the minister and churchwardens. This 
estate, in 1786,’produced HOI. per annum. 


GREAT LEIGHS, OR LEES.* 

This is one of two contiguous parishes* about sjx or seven miles north-cast from 
Chelmsford, and thirty-six from London; it js five miles from Braintree. The name is 
from the Saxon lege or lenj leal), a* pasture or unfilled ground, a condition it 
undoubtedly was in when first so named. In Domesday-book it is written Legaand 
Lcgra, and in old deeds, Leghs, Lighs, and Lees. The entries^ in Domesday 
relating to Lega, or Legra, are not distinct, from which may be inferred, that afthat 
time the parishes were not separated. 

Great Leighs is computed .to contain twd thousand acres of land. There are Soil, 
varieties of soil in this district, with a very considerable portion of waste ground. 
Some parts are described as a hard gravel, improvable by a mixture of marly clay; 
some others present a sandy loam, fertile and productive, on a*clay bottom. 
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The population is one hundred and six males, and seventy-five females; total, one 
hundred and eighty-one. 

The owners of these possessions, in the Saxon times, were Edric, Ansgar, or 
Esgar, Scalpfn, Godric, and Ulmar; and, at the time of the general survey, they 
belonged to Kudo Dapifer, Geofrey de Mandevillc, and Eudo, bishop of Bayeux. 
This parish of Great Leighs has eight manors. 

Great Leighs has a good mansion near the church, and was, at the general survey, 
held by Eudo Dapifer, who died in 1120, and was buried in the Abbey of St. John's, 
in Colchester. Margaret, his only daughter, afterwards conveyed this manor, in 
marriage, with other possessions, to William de Mandeville, son of Geofrey de 
Mandevillc, and father of the earl of Essex of the same name. The under-tenants 
of Mandeville were Tani and Bovill, 

Robert de Tani lived in the timp of William the Conqueror, gnd his successor was 
Ilasculf de Tani, who, in 1140, had a great suit with Rualo de Abrincis, and gave a 
fine to the king that he might enjoy, in demesne, those lands in Essex which 
William de Boevill unjustly detained from hijii. llainald next succeeded; and to him 
Gruel, or Grailand, de Tani, who seems to have been the last of the family that held 
lands here. Otvell de Bovill held under him one fee, and three fees and a half of 
the old feofinent. He held also six knight’s fees and a half of Geofrey Mandeville, 
earl of Essex. In the time of Henry the Third, William de Bovill kept a court 
‘there, and another of the same name held seven fees and a half here of Hum¬ 
phrey de Bolnin, earl of Hereford and Essex, about the year 1703, which is 
the last account of the Tani or Bovill family in this parish. 

Humphrey de Bohun held this manor of Great Lees in 1361, and died in 1372, 
leaving two daughters; Eleanor, married to Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, 
and Mary, who was married to Henry de Bolingbroke, earl of Derby, son of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, wlv» afterwards was raised to the throne as King Henry 
the Fourth, which eyent brought this and many other lordships to the crown, where 
it remained, till King Henry thp Eighth', in 150!), scttfcd it in dower upon Queen 
Katharine of Arrafjon, under the seal of ,the duchy of Lancaster, and at her decease 
gave it to Sir Thomas Audley, Knt.,* who) on the marriage of his daughter with 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, gave it to that nobleman. From this family it was 
sold to Thomas Mildmay, Esq., of Moulsham, from whose family it passed to 
Richard Bayning, Esq., and from that family, by marriage, to Lord Dacre, whose son 
•Henry, succeeding him, gave it to lijs eldest daughter, Margaret, who was married 
to Colonel Lanow. Paul Viscount Brf/ning effected t,he disafforesting of this manor. 

Lions, or Lions Hall, has a mansion-house near the west end of tke church. It 
is supjwscd ft> be what is entered in Domesday under the name of Laghen-bcria, at that 
time in the possession of Odo, bishop of Bayeux. It is believed to have come to the 
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crown at the same time as the manor of Great Lees, and has passed through the chap. i. 
same proprietorships. 

Bishop’s Lees manor anciently belonged to the bishopric of Norwich,* but was Bishop’s 
afterwards taken from that appropriation, and has belonged to the families of L, ’ ,s ' 
Mildmay, Shaw, Wyerd, Colleyn, Marion, Mead, Man, Cheveley, of'London, and 
Mr. Ralph of Reine. The house, called Bishop’s Hall, is in Church-end, near the 
parsonage. 

Gobions is a tpanor which took its name from a proprietor, of which family was Gobion*. 
Sir Thomas Gobion, who held these lands in 1349. It has since passed through 
numerous proprietors; in 1376 it belonged to Sir Walter Lee, and afterwards to Sir 
Richard de Bedford; soon after to Sir Thomas Mandeville, whose son, Thomas, 
died in 1399. Joan and Alice, his two sisters, were his Heirs, and William Barry, 

Esq., son of the said Joan, was possessed of Gobions in 1472; and in 1569 James 
Clerk, of East Farley, in Kent, and Mary, his wife, daughter of Edward Saxbye, 
sold this estate to Robert Lord Rich. It next went to the Colleyn family, and to a 
gentleman of the name of Mead, and to Mr. Ashurst, of Castle Hcdingliam. The 
mansion of Gobions is a good old house, .on the green called Gobions Green. 

Mulsham Hall manor lies below Young’s-cnd, and has a mansion to the west of the Muisimm 
Braintree road. In the Saxon times, it was in the possession of Godric and Ulmar, 
but. at the general survey it belonged to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. What Godric 
held came afterwards to be called Great Molsham, and the other Little Molsham. 

The family of Mclsham derived their name from this place, of whom Philip de 
Mclsham was living in 1294, and John in 1300. It belonged to the Skreens, of 
Roxwell, some time afterwards; William took the degree of sergeant at law in 1409: 
lie had two sons; Sir William, of Roxwell, and Thomas. Thomas Skreen, on his 
death, in 1466, field this manor of the prior of St. John’s of Jerusalem. John, of 
the same family, was the next heir; he was a knight, and died in 1474. John Clerk, 
son of Christina, sister of Sergeant Skreen, was heir to Sir Jplm Skreen, and, jointly 
with his wife, in 1482, passed the manors of Mulsham, lira hams,, and Warrocks, by 
fine in the king’s bench, to* Geofrey Young, and Jyahif Rampstone, in trust for Sir 
Thomas Montgomery, of Faulkbourn Hall, jjut for the use of Roland Blount, second 
son of Lora, wife of Sir Thomas, and relict*of Sir John Blount, and the heirs of 
Roland; in default of whom they were to go to William Blount Lord Montjoy, and 
his heirs. Thomas Denny purchased the estate of this proprietor, and it aftrtwards 
was conveyed to William Walsingham, fesq., for the use of John Gates, of High 
Estre, from whom it went to Edward North, £sq.; Sir Brian Tuke, treasurer to * 

King Henry the Eighth, and,.in 1540, to Richard Rich, Esq.; to Nicholas earl 

* A court was held for Mulsliam Hall ami Brayhams in l.ijrs Magna 6 Hen. V II. the jury promt, 

“ Quod lticfis Epfls Norwicensis, pro terris suis vocat Somerforms, iu Magtia I,yes, debit servic hide Curie.” 
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kook ii. of Scarsdale, afterwards to Herman Olmius, Esq., and to Lord Waltham. The 
manor of Fnyrcwood is incorporated in this of Mulsham; it contains about eighty 
acres, and lies below a road called Young’s-cnd. The court baron of Mulsham 
Hall was formerly kept on a common in this place; but Sir Brian Tuke, in 1538, 
kept a court lor these two manors under a tree, called Court Oak. 
riuiptey, or Chapley, or Chatley, is a manor and hamlet in Without half hundred, appendant to 
7 Crossing Temple. It begins at White Notley, extending on each side of the road 
I'ayrcwood. toward Chelmsford, and comprehends the manors of Mulsham, Fayrcwood, Gobions, 
Bishop'ii Bishop’s Hall, Brayhams, St. Ann’s, and Derc’s Bridge, which is the bridge over the 
rivulet below St. Ann’s. In January, yearly, a court-leet is held at St. Ann’s, at 
which two constables are chosen. The inhabitants pay ten groats to the steward for 
a common fine, and the lord of the manor has the power of punishing persons who 
shall commit nuisances within this hamlet. 


Kray hams, 
or Hrcams. 


Fulboriies. 


St.* Ann’s. 


Church. 


Parsonage- 

house. 


Brayhams.or Breams has a mansion near Little Lees church, about half a mile 
from the Braintree road, but in Great Lees parish; it has a long time gone with 
Mulsham Hall. Formerly it belonged to a family from whom it took its name. 
Eustace de Brayham was living here in 1238; William, Nicholas, and a second 
William, previous to the year 13-10, and John Brayham was living in 1 3. r >H. 

Fulbornes is a small manor held of Mulsham Hall, to which it pays a quit rent of 
ten shillings, a year. The mansion is by the road side going from St. Ann’s to the 
parsonage. John Fulborne, one of the family from which the name of this place is 
derived,-was living here in 1309. This estate has been for several generations the 
property of the Marriage family, of Springfield. 

Some pasture lands in Fairewood were held in several reigns from that of King 
Henry the Third, of the king in capitc, by the remarkable service of furnishing 
our lord the king, after his coronation, with one ell of scarlet cloth, ltd caligas regis, 
for his hose, or breeches. 

St. Ann’s, on the left-hand, side of the road from Braintree to Chelmsford, was 
formerly a hermitage, which, at the general dissolution, in 1571, was given to 
'I’homas Jennings ; it is now, converted into a public-house, called St. Ann’s 
Castle. 


* * I % I 

The church, by its form and materials, appears as old as the Saxon era; it has a 
round tower of flints and stones at the west end, above which a bill octangular 
steeple* rises. It is of wood, shingled, and contains five bells. The door at the 
west end has a handsome semicircular arch, with chevron mouldings. The chan¬ 
ged seems to have been built since,the body or nave, and the walls of the whole 
building are of great thickness, but wtak in appearance, and are supported by massive 
buttresses. The church-yard is very spacious. 

The parsonage house is about half a mile north-north-west from the church. 
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and was rebuilt by the Rev. John Townson, M. A., during his incumbency, 
in 1716. 

The glebe is one hundred acres, thirty of which are wood. 

The rectory of Great Leigh is valued in the king’s books at 251. 7s. }d. It is in 
the patronage of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Mrs. Fortune Watts, by will, in 1698, left an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
which produced, in 1786, 51. 17 s. 6 d., to be distributed every New Year’s Day, by 
the churchwardens, to ten poor people. 

LITTLE LEIGH, OR LEES. 

This parish lies north-west from Great Lees, and is very small, containing only 
five hundred acres. It is about thirty-six miles from London, and five from 
Braintree. 

The soil, like that flf the adjoining parish, is a ^andy loam on clay, but it is very 
fertile and productive in many parts of it, particularly at the Priory farm and at 
Pond Park. 

The population is eighty-six males, and seventy-four females; total, one hundred 
and sixty. 

There arc three manors in this parish. 

Little Lees Hall is a good house, about a quarter of a mile from the cliurch. One 
of the first possessors of this manor was John de St. Philibert, who had a charter for 
“ free-warren in all his demesne lands at Little Leys," in the tenth of Edward the 
Second. He died in 1333. His wife, Ada, and his son, John, enjoyed it after him; 
Edmund dc Helpeston, of the family of that name at Helpstone, in Felstcd, next 
succeeded, in 13Jo; after whom the manor passed to Thomas de Marlceshale, who 
was succeeded by his son Thomas, from whom it went to the Scots of Stapleford 
Tany; John Scot, Esq. died in 1526, and his successor, Walter, died in 1550, 
whose son and successor was Roger, on whose death, in 4585J George, his son, came 
to the estate; he married Dorothy, the daughter of John Frank, Esq., of Broad Oak, 
and left by her, Elizabeth and Mary, co-heiresses; Elizabeth, married to Sir Edward 
Alleyn,* of Hatfield Priory, conveyed this %,^atc to him, and also Stapleford Tany 
Hall, and Ovesham Hall, in Matching. Sir Edward was created a baronet in 1629. 
Elizabeth’s children, by Sir Edward, were Edmund, George, Robert, Jolty, and 
Dorothea, Martha, and Mary. John and Dorothea died unmarried? Martha yeas 
married to the Rev. Joshua Blower, chaplain to her father, Sir Edward, and also 
vicar of Hatfield, and rector of Faisstead. Maty became the wife of Robert Clive, 
Esq., of Stych, in Shropshire. “Sir Edward died in 1638, his eldest son, Edmund, 
having died before him, in 1633; he left by Mary, daughter of Nicholas Millar,* of 

* See an account of this family under Ilatfitfd Pcvercli- 
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Wrotham, a son named Edmund, and Elizabeth, a daughter, who married, first, to John 
Robinson, Esq.,father of Sir John Robinson,Knt., of Denston Hall, in Suffolk; her 
second husband was Sir William Jones, attorney general to King Charles the Second. 
Sir Edward \^as succeeded by his grandson, Sir Edmund Alleyn, Bart., who married 
Frances, only daughter and heiress of T. Gent, of Moynes, Esq., in Steeple-Bumstead, 
and had by her, Edmund, and two daughters, Frances, who died young, and Arabella, 
who became heiress to the estate. She was married, first, to Francis Thomson, Esq., 
of Yorkshire, and afterwards to the Hon. George Howard, third son of Henry duke 
of Norfolk. But this manor of Little Lees did not descend to her, but came, with the 
title of baronet, in the male line, to George, the brother of Sir Edmund, who died in 
1038. Sir George had three wives, and his son and successor, George, was by his 
second wife, the daughter of Roger Jones, Esq., of Monmouthshire. Sir George 
died in 1004, and his son of the same name, who succeeded him, married Mercy, 
youngest (Laughter of John Cloptfin, Gent., of Little Waltham', of the ancient family 
of the Cloptons of Liston Hall.*. By her he had four sons, Clopton and George, 
who succeeded each other in the title of baronet, and died unmarried; Edward, 
attorney at law, and John, who died unmarried. Edward married Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. John Trott, vicar of Sailing Magna, and had by her, Sir Edmund, who 
succeeded his two uncles, and Arabella, married to the Rev. James Chalmers, M. A., 
vicar of Earl’s Colne, and rector of Little Waltham; and in this branch of the family 
the Alleyn estate at last centered; they had also the estate called Bullocks, in North- 
end, in Great Waltham. 

The manor of Warrocks lies on the left hand going from the church to Court 
Hill: the house is agreeably situated, and was formerly moated round. The name is 
derived from a family anciently seated here. Roger Warrock is njentioned in writ¬ 
ings in the year 1258, and also various individuals of the same family down to 1348, 
from whom the estate passed to the families of Warner, Thomas, Mellerc, Mont¬ 
gomery, Young, Rich, ifnd ©Indus, becoming the property of the Right Honourable 
Lord Waltham. *• 

i • 

■ Lees priory and manor. Thfc priory stood rather more than a mile north from the 
church, at the extremity of the parish, adjoining to Foisted; it was founded in the 
reign of King Henry the Third, about the year 1230, by Sir Ralph Gemon, Knt., 
for Augustine canons, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John the Evangelist. 
The buildings were extensive and magnificent, and there was a spacious park and 
pleasant gardens. The advowson and patronage remained in the heirs of the 
founder till the suppression of mdnasteries, when it was of the annual value of 
£114. 0s. 4r/. according to Dugdale. The founder died in the thirty-second 
of*Henry the Third. William was his son and heir; and Sir John Gemon, 

* Sir liJimmJ Clopton fed in 1726. The family is buried in Little Lees church. 
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the last male of this family of the direct line, died in the seventh of Richard the 
Second, leaving only two daughters: Joan the wife of John, son and heir of John, 
Lord Botetourt; and Margaret, the wife of Sir John de Peyton. Joan had by Bote¬ 
tourt a daughter called Joan, married to Sir Robert Swinbome, one of whose 
daughters and co-heiresses was married to John Helion, and had by him, John, who 
married Editha, daughter and heiress of Thomas Rolf, Esq. of Gosfield Hall, and 
died the twenty-eighth of Henry the Sixth, possessed of the manor of Gerners, so 
called from a brartch of the Gemon family seated in Warmingford, to which manor 
the advowson of the priory and church of Lees belonged, being holden of the king, in 
capite, of his duchy of Lancaster. Editha surviving him, was again married, and 
enjoyed these estates till her death in 1408. By Helion she had Philippa and 
Isabella. Isabella was married to Humphrey TVyrcll, Esq., of Warley, by whom 
sha had Anne, married to Sir Roger Wentworth, of Cobham Hall; and lie, in her 
right, presented to this abbey and church; before her decease, this house was 
dissolved, and in the king’s hands. On this event? the king granted this priory, with 
the manors of Little Lees, Camsey, Berns and Herons, in Great and Little Lees, and 
an annual pension of five marks issuing out of the rectory and church of Great 
Birch, to Sir Richard Rich, chancellor of the court of augmentation, an eminent 
lawyer, whose talents rendered him a very useful assistant in the suppression of 
religious houses. On gaining possession of the priory, Sir Richard made great 
alterations in the buildings, which he enlarged, and formed into a magnificent 
dwelling the capital seat for himself and family. It was built of brick, and con¬ 
sisted c/f two quadrangles, surrounding an outer and inner court, the latter of which 
was faced with free-stone and hard mortar. There was also a spacious banqueting 
house, and the gardens were laid out with taste and elegance. The oldest records 
give an account of a park here,* and that which surrounded the priory consisted of 
four hundred acres: to this Sir Richard added two other parks of nearly equal 
extent; and other improvements were made by his sudiessors, by. which it became 
so attractive in its appearance, that on the .death ^f Chgrles Ridfi, earl of Warwick, 
in 1673, Dr. Walker, in his funeral sermon, speaks'of it as “ a secular elysium; 1i 
worldly paradise; a heaven upon fcarthr’’* »Thc Princess Elizabeth was confined 
here during some part of the reign of her sister Mary. The family ol which Sir 
Richard was the progenitor, and which was seated here in great splendour upwards ol 
a century, were originally from Hampshire, where John le Rich floiirhshed at High 
Place, about the time of Edward the Second. His great grandson, Richard Rich, 
Esq., was of London; he died in 1414, and wps buried in St. Lawrence’s church in 

* John dr Pleas*tia had license, in King John’s time, to enclose a wood in Little Lugha, called Thunename- 
hag: also Thomas de Blakcuham had a park here: and in 1342, the prior of Leglics wjs presented for 
enclosing the park of Proureswode in Leighes. 
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bookji. Ivy Lane, leaving his son Richard Rich, a mercer, sheriff of London in 1441, who 
acquired great riches; he died in 1469, leaving two sons: John, from whom 
descended the Riches of Southweald, and Homdon, in Essex, of which branch of 
the family was Sir Robert Rich, master in chancery in 1620; and Thomas, who 

married-Meyne of London, by whom he hadRichard, who married Joan, 

daughter of-Dingley, and had by her several sons; of which Richard studied 

the law in the Middle Temple, and by becoming the obsequious tool of that tyran¬ 
nical prince, Henry the Eighth, raised himself to the most profitable employments, 
and to the honour of a baron of the realm.* In 1529 he was chosen autumn reader 
ot the Middle Temple; in 1532 appointed, by the king, attorney general in Wales 
and its marches, for life; the following year he became solicitor-general to his 
majesty; and two years afterwards had granted him the profitable office of chiro- 
grapher of the king’s bench. On the dissolution of monasteries he was appointed 
chancellor of the court of augmentation, which gave him an opportunity, not only of 
getting this priory but of greatly enriching himself otherwise with the spoils of the 
religious houses. In 1514, he was treasurer of the king’s wars both in France and 
Scotland. Two years afterwards king Henry, in his will made him one of the 
assistants to his executors. King Edward the Sixth, in 1546, created him Baron 
Rich of Leez, and, the following year, made him lord chancellor of England. But 
endeavouring privately to serve the duke of Somerset during his troubles, and being 
discovered, he was forced to resign the seal, in 1551; on which he retired to his seat 
at Lees, where he employed himself in charitable works, founding a free school, 
and an almshouse, at Foisted. He died at his house at Rochford, and was buried 
at Foisted. He continued a papist, though he was very instrumental in sup¬ 
pressing the monasteries, for the sake undoubtedly of sharing their, plunder. From 
the inquisition taken after his decease, it appears that he was possessed of immense 
estates in different parts of the county. Lord Rich married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Jcnks, of.London, by whom he had Robert, his heir, and three other sons, 

and nine daughters;’ he had also, % of illegitimate offspring, a son and three daughters. 

• ' 

* On the trial of the truly great and virtuous nobleman, Sir Thomas More, who gave up his life rather 
thnn sacrifice his honoftP, Mr. Rich pretended to havcK*eard<iini say, “That a parliament can make a king» 
and depose him, hut a subject cannot he so bound in the case of supremacy," which he testified upon oath. 
Sir Thomas, irritated, made use of these strong expressions:—“ If I were a man, my lords, that had no regard 
to my ort.h, I had no occasion to be here as a criminal; and if this oath, Mr. Rich, you have tuken be true, then I 
pray I may never see God’s face; which, were it otherwise, is an imprecation I would not he guilty of to gain 
the whole world." He then proceeded to charge Mr. Rich with being light of tongue, a great gamester, and 
of no good character in the parish where thcyjiad lived together, or in the Temple, where he was educated. 
After which he showed how unlikely it was that he should import the secrets of his conscience, especially on 
so niee a point us the king's supremacy, to a man of whom he had so mean an opinion. This dishonourable 
proceeding, which would he considered to have fixed an indelible stain upon a man's character, served only 
to recommend Mr. Rich the more to the unworthy and ferocious monarch, to whose service he liad devoted 
himself, right or wrong. 
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Robert succeeded his father in 1580. He married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress CHAP. i. 
of George Baldry, Esq., of Hadleigh, by whom he had Richard, Robert, Edwin, 
and two daughters. His second son, Robert, was his successor, and in 1618, was 
advanced to the title of earl of Warwick; but did not enjoy this honour quite eight 
months, dying in the same year. He married, first, Penelope, daughter of Devereux, 
earl of Essex, who forsook him, and was married again, in his life-time, to Charles 
Blount, earl of Devonshire. She had borne him Robert, Henry, and four daughters. 

By his second wflfe, Frances, daughter of Sir Christopher Wray, he had no children. 

Henry was created earl of Holland in 1624, and Robert succeeded his father. He 
was appointed admiral, by the long parliament, to whose interest he entirely devoted 
himself. He married Frances, daughter of Sir William Hatton, Knt., and had by 
her four sons, Robert and Charles, who succeeded their father; and Henry and 
Hatton, who both died unmarried; the lady Frances had also three daughters; 

Anne, married to Edward, then Lord Mamleville, son and heir to Henry earl of 
Manchester; Lucy, married to John Lord Robertes, of Truro; and Frances, who 
married Nicholas, earl of Scarsdale. Robert’s second wife was Eleanor, daughter 
of Sir Edward Wortlcy, of Yorkshire, widow of Sir Henry Lee, of Quarcndon; he 
died in the 70th year of his age, in 1658. His eldest son, Robert, succeeded, who, 
marrying Anne, daughter of William Cavendish, earl of Devonshire, had by her one 
son, named Robert, who, in 1(557 married Frances, youngest daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Protector; but died in 1658, in the life-time of his father and grand¬ 
father. The earl of Warwick’s second lady was Anne, daughter of Sir John Cheke, 
of Pirgo, by whom he had three daughters, Anne, married to Thomas, son and heir 
of John Barrington, Bart., of Hatfield Broadoak; Mary, married to Sir Henry St. 

John, father of Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, and Essex, married to Daniel Finch* . 
son of Heneage Lord Finch and lord keeper, afterwards earl of Nottingham/ 

Robert, the third carl of Warwick, dying without issue male, in 1(559, was succeeded 
by his next brother, Charles, who married Mary, da’ughtei* of Richard, the first carl 
of Cork, and sister to the, honourable and greatly celebrated Robert Boyle; but 
died in 1673 without surviving issue, leaving, Lc6s Priory with Warners, Abbclrild 
Park, Old Park, and Lawn Hall/in Grdht.Waltham,^ to Robert Montague, earl of 
Manchester, his eldest sister’s son. The rest of the great estates were divided 
among the heirs or representatives of his three sisters, the Ladies Manchester, 

Radnor, and Scarsdale ; and of his thaec nieces, the Ladies Barrington, St. John, 
and Nottingham. As for the empty title of carl of Warwick, it descended to Robert 
Rich, son of Henry earl of Holland, with fio more of the estate, than Warwick 
House, in Holbom, London. ' Robert, earl of Manchester, died at Montpellier in 
1682. He married Anne, daughter of Sir Christopher Yclvcrton, Bqrt., of Easton 
Mawdit, in Northamptonshire, by whom he had five sons and four daughters; of the 
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sons, the two first died infants; Charles succeeded to his father's honours and estates. 
He was employed in two embassies to Venice, one to France, and one to Vienna, 
and was also one of the principal secretaries of state. Having been created duke of 
Manchester in,1719, he died in 1721, leaving, by Dodington his lady, the youngest 
of the two daughters and co-heiresses of Robert Grenville Lord Brooke, William, 
his eldest son and heir; Robert, and four daughters. Soon after his father’s death, 
William, duke of Manchester, sold Lees Priory, and all the adjoining estates, to the 
guardians or trustees of Edmund Sheffield, the young duke of Buckinghamshire, 
who, dying under age in 1735, these and liis other estates, according to the direction 
of his father’s will, descended to his half brother, Charles Herbert, who took the 
surname of Sheffield, and was afterwards created a baronet. He afterwards sold this 
estate to the guardians or governors/of Guy’s Hospital, who have caused the priory 
and seat to be taken down, except the Gate-house; and the parks and grounds about 
the house have been converted into farms. 

The church is about half a mile from the road between Chelmsford and Braintree; 
it is small, with a chancel, and at the west end, a wooden spire, containing one bell. 

The living is a rectory, valued in the king’s books, at £9. 

Against the east wall of the chancel there is a small grey marble monument, to the 
memory of Herman Olmius, Esq., but the inscription is so much defaced, that it 
cannot be read. 

The charities belonging to this parish are not numerous. Owen Offlet left twenty 
shillings per annum, and John Smith, in 172(5, the same sum, to be expended in bread 
for the poor; and Lord Rich, in 15(>4, left an annual sum of three pounds for herrings 
for the poor. 


CilAStTwHi II? 

llliNDItED OF W1THAM. 

Tins hundred, or, as it is called in some charters, halt-hundred, lies east-north-cast 
from Chelmsford hundred, and extends porthward to those of Hinckford and Lexden; 
is bounded eastward by Lexden and that of Thurstab'le; by Chelmsford hundred on 
the west, and ( by that of Dengey southward. Its situation is in the most pleasant 
part of the county, and the lands in general are very fertile, the soil varying from a 
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sound turnip loam, to a loamy, or sharp gravel, and a strong loam on a clay bottom, chap. u. 
intermixed with some heavy lands. ~~ “ 

Witham hundred was part of the patrimony of Queen Maud, and, wi)th her consent, 
was given by King Stephen to the knights templars, with whom, and the knights 
hospitallers, it continued till the fall of religious houses, and was .afterwards, either 
by grant or purchase, conveyed from the crown to the Smyth family, of whom Thomas 
had possession at the time of his death, in 15B3, and his successors retained the 
fee, and had the green wax, to farm it under the king. In the foreign apposers’ 
book of claims, kept in the Court of Exchequer, in 1741), William Prittleman, and 
Edward Evclin, are entered as the last that claimed this possession. 

This hundred contains the following fourteen parishes:—Witham, lilting, Hat¬ 
field Pevcrell, Terling, Little Braxted, Great Br.v^ted, Kelvedon, Bradwcll, Pressing, 

Rivenlmll, Faulkbourn, Fairstcd, White Notley, Black Notley. 

» 

WITHAM. 

This is a handsome and well-built town, pleasantly situated; it is thirty-seven miles Witham. 
from London, eight from Chelmsford, six from Maldon, six from Coggeshall. and 
fourteen from Colchester, the high road to and from those places lying through it; 
and being a thoroughfare to the principal parts of Suffolk and Norfolk, there are 
several good inns and many capital houses: there are also chapels belonging to 
dissenters of various denominations. The town is of larger extent than is indicated 
by its appearance toward the road, from which a considerable part of it is somewhat 
distant, surrounding the church, which is on an eminence called Cheping Hill,* for- Chop'mg 
inerly the place where the market was kept, and the chief business of the town trans¬ 
acted.f The market is now in that part of the town through which the public road 
passes, and is held on Tuesday, but when kept on Cheping Hill, it was on Sunday.J 
The fairs are on the Monday before Whitsunday; anil on the 11th of September, and 
8th of November. The learned Dr. Stukely derives' the name of this place from 
the British, Guith-avon, the separating river ;§ bni Mr . Morant, and others, believe it 
to be from the Saxon pir, and ham. In old wvmngs it is sometimes called the burgh 
of Witham; and the assizes were I it Id here .July If), 15f>8. 

The population of this town, in 1821, amounted to 1224 males and 1354 females ; 
total 2578. 

By the following passage, translated' from the Saxon chronicle, we learn that a 

) 

» From (he Saxon cepinj, merchandise. , 

4 The first grant of a market was hy King ltichard tlu'First, and removed to the hamlet ol Newland, in 
the time of Kin^ttiehard the Second. 

t Wytham Mercatum, quod solebat esse in Die Dominica, transfertur ad Diem Mercurii, Symond’s Col¬ 
lections, 2 Hen. 111. 

^ ltin. Curios, p. SO. 
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town was built here in the year 913, by King Edward the Elder, the son of King 
Alfred. “ After this, in the summer, betwixt gang-days and midsummer, went King 
Edward, with '.some of his force, into Essex, to Maldon, and encamped there while 
that men built .and fortified the town of Witham. And many of the people submitted 
to him, who were before under the power of the Danes.”* 

A similar account is given by other ancient writers, yet some have expressed a 
belief, that it was rather the re-building, than the first foundation of a town, and that 
the old Roman station, called Ad Ansam, mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
Iter. IX., was situated here. Those who arc of this opinion, probably refer to the 
circumstance of there being found here considerable remains of an old encampment 
on Cheping Hill, on the south side of the church. The remains w^-re formerly con¬ 
siderable, consisting of a circular cahnp, defended by a double vallum almost levelled 
within on the south side, but very Visible on the south-west, where the road hence to 
Braintree runs’ along the outer bank; the works arc lower on the west side, as it is 
there defended by the river; and a road runs through it from north to south. In 
levelling a part of which, Mr. Barwell found a coin of the Emperor Valcns, with this 
reverse, Securitas llepubliccc , and one of Gratian, with this legend on the reverse, 
Gloria Nova Saeeuli. There appears also a considerable quantity of Roman 
bricks, wrought up in the tower, and other parts of the church. 

A mineral spring, about a quarter of a mile from Witham, was formerly much cele¬ 
brated, and Dr. Tavernier, a learned physician residing here, published an essay on 
its virtues; but it has long since ceased to be noticed. 

The manor or lordship of Great Witham was anciently in the possession of Earl 
Harold, and was afterwards given to Eustace, carl of Boulogne, who married Goda, 
the sister of William the Conqueror. The manor-house is in the middle of the town, 
•on the left-hand side going toward Colchester. About this time it was made an 
honour, and received the name of the honour of Bononia, being one of the four 
ancient honours in .this kingdom. Afterwards it came to the crown, and Stephen 
gave it to the kniglits templars, to whom it was continued by Richard the First, 
John, and Henry the Third.f * three others were Dover Castle, in Kent, 
Hawley, or Hagorn th Castle, in Suffolk,^ftwtl Fcverell, in Nottinghamshire; all of 
these were held by knight’s service, and also of the king in capite. 

Queen Mary the First re-founded the house of the knights hospitallers, which had 
been suppressed, with other religious houses, in the preceding reigns, and granted 
(hem the manors of Witham, Purlleet, Tcmple-Roding, and Chingford; these, at her 
death, again reverted to the crown,* and Withum was afterwards sold to Henry 

a 

* Ingram’s Saxon Cliron. 4to. 1823, p. 130. 

t By an inquiry made in the reign of Henry the Third, it appears that one Ccofrey de Linton held land in 
Witham hy the service of carrying flour to make wafers on the king's birtlv-day, whenever his majesty was in 
tile kingdom. 
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Smyth, Esq., of Crossing, of which family it was purchased by Jeremy Blackman, an 
eminent East India merchant, who is said to have brought one hundred thousand 
pounds from India. In 1668 the manors of Witham Magna and Nwwland were 
again sold to John Bennet, Esq., of Westminster, a descendant of th</ Bennets of 
Wiltshire, (of which family were Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, and John Bennet, 
Lord Ossulston); John Bennet, Esq., his son and heir, was of Grays-inn, and in 
1699, was made judge of the Marshalsea Court, created serjeant at law in 1705, and 
knighted in 1706.* He married An*ie, sister of Joseph Brand, of Edwardston, in 
Suffolk, and had four sons and one daughter, of whom, John was a barrister at law, 
and master in chancery: Thomas also attained the same degrees in 1723; Joseph 
was a dry-salter, ip London; Alexander lived in the East Indies nine years, and 
brought home a considerable fortune; and Anne} the daughter, was married to the 
honourable John Vaughan, Esq., eldest son of*J^)hn Lord Viscount Lisburne, in 
Ireland, by Mallet, dhe of the daughters and co-heiresses of John, ’late earl of 
Rochester.* On the death of Sir John, John his heir sold this estate to the Rev. 
George Sayer, D. I)., vicar of Witham, who kept his first court here in 1736, and 
died in 1761. He married Martha, eldest daughter of Dr. John Potter, lord arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and left one daughter, Elizabeth. 

The courts for the manors of Great Witham and Newland arc held at the same 
time and place, but the court-rolls are distinct, and the customs rcmafkable; the 
owners of all the freehold lands in them being obliged to pay one whole year’s 
value of those lands upon every death and alienation for a fine certain, unless he 
shall have been born within the manor; in which case, he pays a double quit-rent 
only, and is excused paying any further fine. There are also copyholders, and 
leaseholders, who hold by copy of court-roll, for a longer or shorter tertn of years, 
as the lord may choose, paying what fines he pleases. There were formerly, besides 
Great Witham, five other manors. 

The manor-house of Little Witham, or Powers Hall,as about three quarters of a 

mile from the church, on the left-hand side of the road from Witham to Braintree. 

0 * • 

It is called Powers, from an ancient owner of thatsnaflnc. In the time of the Saxons,* 
Burcard and Lestan, two freemen, hijld tb»»iqjiior; and when tho survey was made, 
it was held under Robert Gernon, by Hugh and Anchetifl. The lords paramount of 
it were the barons of Stansted Mountfitchet; and Robert de Powers, and others, held 
under them in 1302; Elizabeth, the daughter of Robert’s grandson, married to John 
Rikedon, had by him, Thomas, father of Robert de Rikcdon, who held part of a 
knight’s fee here, under Sir John Hpward, in right of Margaret, his wife, daughter 
of John Plaiz; Sir John Howard died in 1437. The second husband of Elizabeth 

* Beimel's arms. Cutes, a bezant, between three dcmi-Uons rampant, argent. 
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Powers was John Fryer, son of Alban Fryer, of Booking, from whom the manor of 
Fryers, in that parish, received its name; their only daughter and heir was Eliza* 
beth, married to William Brokeman, Esq., of Witham; their son, John Brokeman, 
married Florence, daughter of —- St. Leger, both of whom died in 1500. 

Thomas, their son and heir, married a daughter of-Rochester, and had Thomas 

and John; Thomas, the eldest, had by Anne Bonner two sons, John and Emerius; 
and four daughters, Abigail, Anne, Agnes, and Frances.* This manor was next in 
the possession of William, the son of Thomq? W'heatley, Esq.*, of Holkham, in 
Norfolk; his son succeeded him. From this family, it passed to the families of 
Fortescue, Southcot, and Garrard. 

The manor of Blunts Ilall is partly in this parish, but extends into the adjoining 
parishes of Hatfield Pevcrell, and Terling; its name is from ancient possessors of 
the family of Blunt, or Blund, d tended from Robert Blundus, living in Suffolk at 
the time of the conquest. The house is in the fields, on the right hand, about a mile 
from the road leading to Chelmsford. In Edward the Confessor’s time the three 
parcels of this manor were held by Harold, Brickmar, and a free woman. At the 
general survey they were vested in Eustace earl of Boulogne, Ralph Peverell, and 
his under-tenant, Humphrey, and Richard, son of earl Gilbert. Soon after, these 
three parcels became united in the Blund family. Robert de Blund, standard-bearer 
to the barohs at the battle of Lewes, and slain there, in the 48th of Henry the Third, 
left two sisters co-heiresses: Agnes, wife of William de Creketoft, who had a son named 
William, and Rohaesia, wife of Robert de Valeynes, who had Robert de Valcynes, 
who held the manor of Blunts Hall of the king in capitc, and the manor of Tollcshunt, 
at the time of his death, in the 10th of Edward the First. It afterwards passed to 
the families of Ludham, Bacon, Montgomery, Fortescue, to Weston, earl of Portland, 
from whose family it came to the famous Sir Bulstrode Whitlock, son of Sir James 
Whitlock, LL. D., the learned lawyer, M. P. for Woodstock. Sir Bulstrode was 
born in 1605, aqd educated at Oxford, whence he went to the Middle Temple. In 
the long parliament he was member for Marlow, and was appointed chairman of the 
committee for prosecuting the carl of Strafford. He was a member of the assembly 
of divines at Westminster, and was omni’ssioner of the great seal in 1647; was sent 
ambassador to Sweden in 1653, and, on his return, made commissioner of the trea¬ 
sury ; in 1656, was chosen speaker of the House of Commons; made a member of 
Cromwell’s House of Lords, in 1658; and, in 1659, made president of the council 
of state, and keeper of the great seal; and died in 1676. He wrote Monarchy 
the best Form of Government, Svo., Memorials on English Aflairs, and many 
other works. From the Whitlock family, the manor of Blunts Hall came to the 

* Arms of Brolceman. Quarterly, party per fesse indentet^or and azure, three martlets counter-changed 
impaling, argent, on a bend, three boars' heads coup£. 
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Pettiwards of Putney, of which family was Roger Mortlock Pettiward, D. D. chan- char ii. 
cellor of Chichester. 

The manor of Hobregge, or Hubbridge Hall, has a mansion on the bft-hand side Manor of 
of the road leading to Chelmsford, which is now called the Dovc-houle. Some of HobreK " e ' 
the lands come up to Witham Bridge. Brictmar held this manor in Edward the 
Confessor’s reign, and at the time of the survey it was in the possession of Robert 
Gernon, from whose descendants it came to the family of de Veres, earls of Oxford. 

After being in the? family of William de la Zouch, and Sir John dc Trailly, it came to 
Hugh de Mortimer, of the house of Mortimer earl of March, who died in the 32d 
of Edward the First, and of Maud his wife, who died in the 1st of Edward the 
Second; Joane apd Margaret were their daughters and co-heirs.* Upon partition 
of the estate, Joane had Hobregge and Norton* in Essex, and Richard’s Castle in 
Herefordshire; she was married to Thomas de B^cenore, and afterwards to Richard 
Talbot, son of RichaVd Talbot, by Sarah, daughter of William Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick; their son and heir was Sir John Talbot, lord of Richard’s Castle. It 
passed through various branches of this family (and was successively possessed by 
individuals of notability or dignity, among whom were Sir Warine, the archdeacon, 

Sir Matthew Gurnay, Sir Walter de Lucy) to the Jenour family; from whom, 

passing to Sir Anthony Abdy, Bart., it was purchased of that gentleman by- 

Lingurd, whose son, John Lingard, Esq., was counsellor at law, and common serjeant 
of the city of London. 

The manor of Batisfords was a grant from the honour of Grafton, in free socage iiatisfords. 
of all rents and services whatever, but not in chief. This manor was small, having 
no copyhold tenants. The mansion-house is in Witham-strcet, almost opposite to 
Newland manor-house. The families of Freborne, Bosevillc, Meade, Jackson, 
and Abbot, have been successively possessors of this manor. 

The vicarage is a manor, called Hog-end, having a court-leet and baron, of l log-end. 
which the vicar is lord. This ancient manor was efocted ■about the time of King 
Stephen, who gave the church to the canons of §t. Martin’s-le-Grand, in London. 
Anciently, all the other manors did homage, and •paM an annual four-pence to this. * 

The mansion-house is on the vgest side the church-yard* and is large and Mansion- 
elegant, having been greatly improved and beautified with gardens, and every 
requisite for a gentleman’s seat, by the Rev. George Saycr, D. I)., during his 
incumbency. 

The capital messuage called Bacons nntT^bbots was given by Roger Bacon to .Allots, » r 
the abbot and convent of St. John,at Colchester; this building is on the side of the .. 
road leading from Cheping Hill’ to Faulkbourn. At the suppression it was granted, 

• Margaret, the co-heiress of Hugh tie Mortimer, was married to Geofrey de Corncwall, ancestor of the 
Cornewalls, of Herefordshire. 
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book II. by Henry the Eighth, to George Tresham, Gent., from whom it went to John 
~~ Moigne, who sold it to John Southcote, Esq., of the Southcotes, of Southcote, in 
Devonshire. I This gentleman, bred to the law, was created a serjeant in 1558, and 
made one of tne justices of the King’s Bench in 1562; he died in 1585, and was buried 
in the north aisle of the chancel of Witham church, where a stately monument is 
erected to the memory of himself and his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of William Robins, of London; they had thirteen children, of whom only one son 
and two daughters survived them. John Southcote, Esq., succeeded to the estate, and 
died in 1637, having married Magdalen, daughter of Sir Edward Walgrave, Knt., 
by whom he had Edward Southcote, Esq., of Witham, who, marrying Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Seaborne, Esq., of Herefordshire, had by her two daughters 
and a son, named John, afterwards'knighted, who, by Elizabeth, daughter of Walter 
Lord Aston, and grandaughter off Richard Weston, earl of Portland, lord treasurer, 
had Edward, John, and Thomas, who died unmarried, and two daughters, Mary, 
who became the wife of William Viscount Stafford, and Anne. Sir Edward South¬ 
cote, Knt., the eldest son, married Juliana, daughter of Sir Philip Tyrwhit, Bart., of 
Lincolnshire, by whom he had Edward, who died in infancy; John, married to 
Mary, daughter of Edward Paston, Esq., of Berningham, in Norfolk, cousin to the 
earl of Yarmouth, and several other sons and daughters.* The manor of Abbots was 
let by the Southcote family, on a long building lease, to Lind Stourton, who made 
great improvements in the house and grounds. It has received the name of Witham 
Place, and is now the elegant seat of Captain Rook. 

Bcnning- Bennington was anciently called Breddinghoe, and belonged to St. Edmundsbury- 
abbey at the time of the survey. The house is in the south-east part of the parish, 
joining to Braxtead and Wickham, part of the lands lying in both of these parishes. 
It formerly belonged to the Montchensi family, and from that it passed to the families 
of the Hastings, the Talbots, Aylilfcs, Darcies, Dawes, and Lascellcs. 

Church. The church of Withain, drtficated to St. Nicholas, is on the eminence called Cheping 
Hill, about half a mile west from, the town, on the Braintree road. It is lofty and 
spacious, consisting of a nave, sitle hisles, and chancel. The walls of the church and 
steeple are of Roftian bricks and flXjtsExcept the top of the tower, which used 
anciently to be of wood, but, in 1743, was exchanged for brick. The superior 
neatness of this sacred edifice is attributable to the Rev. Dr. Warley, who, sometime 
between the years 1701 and 1706, collected 293/. 14*. 2 il. from the neighbouring 
. gentry, which he made up to the sri'n of 314/. 8s., and expended the whole in 
improvements and repairs. Dr. WTirley also gave the organ. The body of the 
church is leaded, and the chancel is tiled. The royal arms over the entrance into the 

* Arms <>i Southcote. Argent, a chevron, gules, between three coots, sable. Of llobins. Argent, three 
arrows, azure, winged, 2, 1.. Of Seaborne. A ship proper in full sail on the sea. 
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chancel is a specimen of carving in wood in a very superior style of workmanship, chap. ii. 

When King Stephen gave the half-hundred of Witham to the knights templars, he - : 

excepted this church and its appertenances, which he had given to s't. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, in London, the dean whereof, with the canons, ordained a vilar here, who, 
by compositions made between them, was to sustain the neighbouring chapel of 
Cressing, and the vicarage was afterwards settled by Eustace de Fauconberg, bishop 
of London, to whom, and his successors, the collation of it was reserved. The 
proprietorship remained in the canons of St. Martin’s, till Henry the Seventh’s 
time, who, July 23, 1503, gave it to St. Peter's Abbey, at Westminster, and when 
that monastery was converted into a bishoprick by Henry the Eighth, this living was 
annexed to it But, at the dissolution of that bishoprick, it came to the crown, in 
which it continued till Queen Elizabeth granted it to John Ailmer, bishop of 
London, and his successors, and it has remui^d in their possession ever since, 
at well as the collation to the vicarage, from the year 1222. There Vere formerly 
two chantries here, one founded in 1397, and wpll endowed, for a chaplain daily to 
perform divine offices at the altar of St. John the Baptist, for the good estate of the 
Lady Joana de Boliun, countess of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, and of 
Robert Rykedon, and Thomas Byrcheleygh, by whom the chantry was founded, and 
several others. The other was called St. Mary’s chantry, with an endowment to 
find a priest to sing mass daily at the altar of our blessed lady. Tltere is a large 
and elegant monument on the north side of the chancel, erected in 1585, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the memory of Judge Southcote, of Witham Place, and 
his lady, whose effigies, as large as life, arc placed upon the tombs, opposite to 
which, against the wall of the vestry, a marble tablet bears the following in- 
cription:— 

MONUMENTCM. 

" .Tohannia Southcote nuper unius Justiciarium cour Dnam Elizabeth® Regin® ad placita Momi- 
cora ipsa teneda assignati qui pnrdictum Judicii locum 23 jtnnoo integros tenebat: duxit in 
uxorc Elizabeths Robins ex civitate Londinensi orta et ex ilia 13 sus*eplt soboles ex quibus 
tres nunc solu modo supersun!, scilicit Johannes filius situs et lucres, Martha nupta Francisco 
Stonour arniigero, ct Anna in conjugem data, Francisco Curzon armigero: postquam annos 
septuaginta quatuor plus minus compleverat in *Christo obtlormivit 18 die Aprilis, Anno 

Dnis 1585.” 


TBAKSLATIOr. 

ne otXhi! h 


" The monument of John Southcote, one of^tins justices of the court of the lady Queen, 
Elizabeth, who held the above judicial office 23 yeaiV he married Elizabeth Robins, of the city 
of London, by whom he had issue*13 children, of whom three only are now alive, John his son 
and heir, Martha, married to Francis Stonour, Esq., and Anne, married to Francis Curzon, Esq. 
After a life of about seventy-four years, he slept in Christ, on the 18th of April, a.d. 1585.” 
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This inscription being a considerable height on the wall, and shaded, cannot be 
read by a person standing on the ground, and probably this circumstance caused the 
mistake of giving the name of Heathcote instead of Southcotc; a mistake to be found 
in almost every writer on the subject, since Mr. Morant. 

On the same side of the chancel there is an elegant mural monument of white 
marble, containing two figures kneeling at an altar; the man attired in armour. 
The inscription informs us it was erected to the memory oi Sir Thomas Nevill, and 
his lady, descended from the ancient and honourable family ot that name in York¬ 


shire. The date is 1593. 

On the south side of the chancel there is a very large vault belonging to the ancient 
family of Bennct, formerly lords of Witham. On a white marble monument, also in 
the chancel, is the following inscription:— 


b. 

iilrosi, 


Juxta hoc marmor 

(londitat sunt riliqui.-c Hohcrli Harwell, gcnl 
Filii Dili Roberti, et Martier Harwell; plusquam 
A linos bis octaginta ciiumerantium ipsi. • 

Pro dolor! subito apoplexitr ictui succubuit. 

, j Salutis Ki!l7, 1 , . 

Anno { ACtatis sutr 4t, } Jum i7 ' 

In uxorein sibi ascivit Saram Josephi Newman, 
Gcnerosi, de Colchesteria, tiliam quutuor supersunt 
liberi, duo 

Filii, totidenique lilia', ipsi eliarissimi, 
Newmamts, llobertus, Sarah et Martha, 

Qui prminatura borne iniiolis cdunt speciinina; 
Primogmitus pietatis ergahoc posuit 
Monumentuin. 

1 >um multos longa-va parens numeraverit annos 
Filins ante diem rapitur; quam rara srnectus? 

Quid inedieina valet '! Nil plus nrs victa (lalcni; 
. Contendunt luctii proles et flebile marmor; 

Qtue (anti Hetus ! tanti qute causa doloris ! 

Durior en! Sors cst aliis, qtios longior ordo 
Morborum crueiat, facile hie descendittid umbras 
Vixque mori dims, potius /ua vita recessit. 

st^vrt. v 

Near this monument 

Are interred the remains of Robert Rarwcll, Gent. 
Son of Robert anil Martha Harwell, 


Whose ages together amounted to more than a 
hundred and sixty years. 

Whilst he, alas! fell a sacrifice to a sudden stroke 
of apoplexy, 

In the year of ^ 7, j dune 27. 

He married Sarah, daughter of Joseph Newman, 
Of Colchester, gentleman. 

He left issue four beloved children. 

Two sons and two daughters, 

Newman, Robert, Sarah, and Martha, 

Who gave the earliest proof of the goodness of their 
dispositions. 

The eldest hath erected this monument. 
Whilst the parent lives to an uncommon age, 
Behold the offspring is early taken off: 

How few number many years? Of what avail is 
medicine '!■ 

Of what benefit the now conquered skill of Galen! 
His children contend with the marble who shall 
manifest most grief. 

But why all this sorrow! Whence the cause of all 
this lamentation! 

When the fate ol' those whom a long scries of illness 
torments 

A* 1 Is much worse than this man's. 

He descends with case into his grave; 

He can scarcely he said to die, but rather to depart 
from life. 


In the mirth aisle:— 

* . * £ 

" Here lies the Reverend Jonas Warley,*D.J). Archdeacon of Colchester, Prebendary of Cant- 
low, Vicar of Witham, and sometime Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. He was very diligent 
and conscientious in the discharge of his diaconal and pastoral office; a great promoter of good 
works; witness this church, and the restoring of 18/. per annum for the almspeople, which had 
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been lost nearly 80 yean. He was ready to oblige every one, and willingly offended none : CHAP. u. 

was always steady to the principles and interest of the church, yet of so courteous a behaviour, - 

that he was by all parties respected. He did, not only in his life, many good'works, but left 
considerable sums to several charities when he died, and on his death was lamented by all 
who knew him. Obit. Aug. 9, 1722, aged 73.” 

Over the vestry door:— 

I n. melnory of 

The ttev. Andrew Downes, M.A. 

Late Vicar of Witiiam, 

Son of Robert, lord Bishop of Raphoe, and grandson 
of Henry, lord Bishop of Derry, 

Born December 4, 1741; 

Instituted to this vicarage October 31, 1782, 

Died October 19,1820, aged 78 years, 

In whom 

Were combined mental endowments highly culti¬ 
vated and adorned, 

Manners simple, yet refined, 

Morals pure and irreproachable, . 

In the middle nisle:— 

In memory of 

The Venerable and Reverend 
Joseph Jefferson, M.A. and F.A.S. 

Archdeacon of Colchester, 

Rector of Wccly, and Vicar of this parish, 

Who departed this life Dec. 28, 1821, 

Aged til years, 

And was buried at King's Langley, 

In the founty of Hertford. 

In 1401, Thomas Green, Esq., by will, gave a messuage, called Rounds, and thirty Charities 
acres of land, in Springfield, for the sustentation of 4 bis almshouse at Cheping {iill, 
at Witham, and the poor folk residing there, each to have„Veekly, twopence in 
money and two quarters of wood, and a pound of candles yearly, to be distributed 
by the churchwardens of Witham, ^md thftstjyplus for the use o£the church. Dame 
Catherine barnardiston, in 1626, gave a house to the minister of this parish, on 
condition of his preaching a sermon on Tuesdays, in the afternoon; but the feoffees 
gave consent to have two sermons on , the Sabbath instead. She likewise gave, in 
1632, to this parish, 100/., the interest o^vhich was to be laid out in bread", and 
given to twelve poor widows every Sunday ; wut a house was built with this money, 
and some part of it converted into a workllousc. George Armond, Gent., in the 
reign of King Charles the First, 1627, built and endowed an almshouse for the use 
of two poor widows; the endowments arising from the rents of four tenements, arid 


llis public virtues let his works attest, 

Lo! yonder school, for village youtlrdesigncd; 
l.o! too, yon hospital dispensing rest 
To the diseased, and maimed, and halt, and blind. 
His private virtues need no record litre, 

For, long shall mourning memory proclaim 
His fervent piety, his faith sincere, 

His deeds of mercy that endear his name. 


A temper equable, serene and cheerful, 
Integrity incorruptible, 

Conjugal, parental, and social virtue, 
Conscientious rectitude in the discharge of the pas- 
• toral office, 

With piety hunilde and unaffected, 

An union of admirable qualities, 
Thsa^fesult of Christian faith, and hope, mid charity. 
I By his widow and family, 

To testify their own veneration and affection, 
And to incite others to profit by such an example, 
Tliis tablet is erected. 
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two almshouses on Cheping Hill, endowed with 18/. a year; this endowment, after 
having been lost nearly eighty years, was recovered by the vigilance of Dr. Warley, 
at that time vicar of the parish. Of this, 10/. a year goes to the widows, and the rest 
towards beautifying the church. Five almshouses were demised to certain feoffees, 
Feb. 28, 1687, for the use of ten poor widows, and endowed with 35/. 10s. per ann. 
Dr. Warley * gave 50/., the interest of which is to be laid out in bread, and given, 
every Sunday, to six poor women frequenting the church. The same gentleman also 
gave 100/. towards establishing an orthodox school for poor childrrtt of this parish, 
who are not to be admitted under the age of eight years, and not to exceed that of 
fourteen during the time of education. 

Sir John Suckling, a celebrated*wit, courtier, and dramatist, was horn in this town 
in 1613. His father was of the saifie name, and comptroller of the household to 
King Charles the First, and memljr’T of parliament for Norwich. Young Suckling, 
at an early age, discovered an extraordinary propensity to learn languages; and is said 
to have spoken Latin fluently at five, and to have wrote it correctly when only nine 
years old. After lingering some little time about the court, during which period he 
seems to have given some uneasiness to his father, whose gravity but ill accorded with 
the gaiety and French manners adopted by his livelier offspring, he was despatched 
upon his travels. Abroad he seems to have aimed at nothing more than the character 
of a courtier dnd a fine gentleman; which he so far attained, that he was allowed to 
have the peculiar happiness of making every thing that he did become him. In his 
travels he made a campaign under the great Gustavus Adolphus, in the course of which 
he was present at three battles and several sieges. His loyalty, if not his valour, 
appeared in the beginning of our civil wars ; for after his return to England, he raised 
a troop of holse for the king’s service, entirely at his own charge, and mounted them 
so completely and richly, that they are said to have cost him 12,000/. But this troop, 
with Sir John at its head, behaved so indifferently in the engagement with the Scots, 
upon the English bprders, in .1639, as to occasion the famous lampoon composed by 
Sir John Mennis, beginning, “ Sir John he got him an ambling nag,” &c. This 
ballad was set to a popular tune, and was in great request with the parliamentarians. 
This disastrous occurrence is supposed,, toJiave hastened his death, for he was soon 
after seized with a feverish complaint, of which he died at twenty-eight years of age, 
in 1641. He was possessed of a sprightly wit, and is described as having been a good 
musician, though the want of harmony in hij, verses would seem to indicate a defective 
ear. His works, consisting of a few ptjgfns, letters, and plays, have been frequently 
reprinted. 

* He was the second sen of John Warley, of Eltham, in Kent, educated at the free-achool in Canterbury ; 
Fellow of Clare-\iall; Hector of Loughton ; Vicar of Witham; Prebendary of Wells, and of Kentishtown, in 
St. Paul’s, and Archdeacon of Colchester. 
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CRESSING. 

This parish was formerly included in that of Witham, and consequently is not Cressi "«- 
separately mentioned in Domesday book. It joins to Bradwell, on the north, Witham 
on the south, Little Coggeshall on the east, and White Notley on the west: the name 
is formed from the two Saxon words, Ejierr en and i»s, supposed Cresses-field; in 
records, Cressing, Kirsing, Cursing: it is about five miles in circumference; the soil is 
in general heavy, but good. Hops have been cultivated here. 

The population consists of two hundred and thirty-eight males, and two hundred Population, 
and fifty-one females; total, four hundred and eighty-nine. 

Cressing formed part of the possessions of Earl IJarold, and succeeding proprietors Manor, 
of Witham, till the time of King Stephen, who about the year 1151 granted this manor, 
with the advowson of the church, to the knights templars, and it hence received the name Knights 
of Cressing Temple, and was made a preeeptory, oi 1 commandery.* When this order um P ,ars ' 
of knights was suppressed, in 1811, Cressing Temple, with their other possessions, 
passed to the knights hospitallers of St. John of’Jcrusalem, near West Smithfield: 
some time before this occurrence, the hamlet, or parish, had been divided into Great 
and Little Cressing. 

After the general suppression of religious houses, particularly of the knights hos¬ 
pitallers, in 1510, the manor of Cressing, and half-hundred of Witham, were granted, Smyth 
in 1511, to Sir William Huse, from whom they passed to the Smyth family, who long famiI>r 
flourished at Cressing Temple. Their ancestor was Sir Michael Carrington, standard- 
bearer to King Richard the First, in his expedition to the Holy Land. Sir William 
Carrington, his son and heir, was father to Sir William who married Anne, daughter 
of Edmund Farnell, and their eldest son, Edmund, marrying Catherine^ daughter of 
Thomas Herrel? had by her Sir William Carrington, who marrying Catherine, 
the sister of William Montague, carl of Salisbury, their eldest son was Sir Thomas 
Carrington, who married Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Roos; and his posterity 
were John, Edmund, (who married June, daughter of f>ir John fWrers, by whom he 
had Catherine, wife of John flfrancham, Esq., and Kabell, wife of Thomas Nevil, Esq.) 
and a daughter, Anne, wife of William Lemton, Esq. Sir Thomas died in 1380, and 
his eldest son, John Carrington, Esq., being fltligcd to banish himself from the coun¬ 
try,f as is believed, on account of the civil wars of York and Lancaster, changed his 
name to Smyth. He married Melicent, daughter of Robert Laingham, Esq., und died 
in 1446, leaving his eldest son, Hugh, 3!N|fressing, also a son Thomas, who was of 

* A capital messuage with lands, belonging to this society, was so named, and the governor of it was called 
the commander. Prcceptories were benefices possessed b/ the most eminent templars, created liy the chief 
master, and named Praceplore* Templi. Of these there were sixteen in Gngland, of which Cressing Temple 
was the first in importance.— Mmast. Anglic, vol. ii. p. fii'J. 

f Hie fuit iate Johannes de cujus adversa fortuna historia contcxitur. 
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Rivenhall, and by his second wife Isabel, daughter of William Tofts, Esq., of Little 
Baddow, had Sir Clement Smyth, of that place, who married Dorothy, sister to 
Edward, duke of Somerset: John Smyth, of Blackmore, in Essex, and Leonard 
Smyth, of Shouldham, in Norfolk, were also his sons. By this connexion Hugh, the 
eldest son of John Carrington (Smyth, Esq.), first of Cressing, and afterwards of 
Witham, had an only son, Sir John Smyth,* first remembrancer, and one of the 
barons of the Exchequer in 1540. Thomas, the eldest surviving son of Sir John 
Smyth, by his first wife, was of Cressing Temple; he had by his second wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Ncvil, of Holt, in Leicestershire, Clement, Henry, William, 
and Thomas: of these, none had surviving offspring except Sir Thomas, who died in 
1636, when this estate descended to Henry; or, according to some accounts, to Sir 
John Smyth, son of Sir Thomas, of‘Holt. The estate continued in the possession of 

the family till after the year 1616, when it was conveyed to-Audley;-Tuke; 

and to Sir Thomas Davies, Knight, lord mayor of London In 1677. His eldest 
son, Thomas Davies, Esq. unfortunately shooting himself here, his brothers, John, 
Robert, and James, sold the estate to the family of Olimius, Lord Waltham. The 
present owner of this manor is J. Grimwood, Esq. A court leet for Cressing Temple 
is kept at Terling the last day of December, yearly. The manor-house had formerly 
a chapel, or oratory, consecrated for divine service, which was, in 1626, granted to 
William Smyth, Esq. at that time lord of the manor. 

The church of Cressing, dedicated to All Saints, was originally a chapel to Witham, 
and founded by Elphclm att Gore, and his wife Levelote, who gave twenty acres of 
land for its maintenance. Afterwards, when King Stephen granted the rectory of 
Witham to the religious house of St. Marlin-le-Grand, in London, the dean and 
canons there‘ordained a vicar at. Witham, who was bound to support the chapel of 
Cressing ; and since that time the patronage and presentation have remained in that 
church. There is a very ancient monument in the church, to the memory of some 
individuals of the Ncvil 'family. 

' c 

FAULKBOURN. 

The name of this*parish is supposed u,o have bven derived from the Saxon Folc and 
burn, the Folk’s brook, or well; applied to a spring between the church and the 
manor-Jiouse, dedicated to St. Germain, and which yet retains the name of that saint. 

A. Homan villa is supposed to have stc>«d here, from the circumstance of a silver 
.coin of Domitian having been found yfder an old wall, partly composed of Roman 
bricks, and particularly noticed by Bi«iop Gibson. 

• This Sir John was buried in Witham church j his arms are: Argent, two chevrons, azure, each charged 
with five fleur-dfc-lis, or; on a chief of the second, a lion passant gardant argent. Crest, an arm sleeved and 
cuffed, argent, holding in a hand proper two broad arrows, or. - 
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This parish lies south from Crossing, and is two miles distant from Witham, in a 
north-easterly direction. The soil does not differ materially from other parts of the 
hundred, but it lies low. 

The population consists of eighty-three males and eighty-five females; total, one 
hundred and sixty-eight. 

Faulkboum was holden by Turbin in the time of Edward die Confessor, and was 
given by William the Conqueror to his nephew, Hamo Dapifer, who had numerous 
lordships in this County. He was Lord of Astremerville, in Normandy, and descended 
from Duke Rollo. His brother, Robert Fitz-Hamon,* obtained the Barony of 
Gloucester of William Rufus; and in 1091, was commander in chief in the conquest 
of Glamorganshire from the Welsh. He died in ll07, and was buried in the Abbey- 
church of Tewksbury, leaving four daughters, by his wife, Sibil, daughter or grand¬ 
daughter of Roger Montgomery, Earl of ShrewsTJtjry. But King Henry the First, not 
permitting so large an inheritance to be divided among females, because’not capable of 
performing military service, made the eldest, Cicely, abbess of Shaftesbury; Hawise, 

the second, abbess of Wilton; and Amice, the youngest, he gave in marriage to- 

earl of Bretagne; reserving Sibil or Mabil, the third, for Robert, his natural son, to 
whom he gave, on her own account, the whole honour of Gloucester, a large inheritance 
in Normandy, and the whole estate of her uncle, Hamo Dapifer; he also conferred on 
him the title of Earl of Gloucester. And thus F aulkbourn, from Hamo Dapifer, who died 
without issue, came, by the marriage of his niece, to be involved in the honour of Glou¬ 
cester, on which it depends, as to its tenure, being holden of the honour of Clare, as of 
the honour of Gloucester. William, the eldest son of Robert, succeeding to his father’s 
honours and estates, sold this to Richard de Lucy, lord chief justice of England; the 
said William reserving to himself and heirs the service of ten knight's fees, which 
service, and consequently the tenure of this lordship, came to the honour of Clare, by 
the marriage of Amice, daughter, and at length sole heir of the said earl, with 
Richard de Clare, baron of Clare and Tonebridge, and earl of Gloucester, in right 
of this marriage. Richard,de Lucy was sheriff ofrEssex and Hertfordshire in 115fi, 
and died in 1179, leaving Gcofrey, Herbert, Maud,* and Rohaise. Geofrey, the eldest 
son, succeeded, but dying without surviving ydspring, his inheritance came to his two 
sisters, and the lands in Essex to Maud, who had two husbands, Walter Fitz- 
Robert, and Richard de Ripariis, or Rivers. She had a son Richard, who died 
before her, and consequently, on her deati^in 1243, Richard de Rivers, her grandson, 
became her heir, who being at that time only^ur years of age, his wardship was givey 

• There is an impenetrable darkness'in this part of Norman history. Robert Fite-Hamon, we might natu¬ 
rally suppose to have been the son of Hamo Dapifer, as his name imports; but he was his brother, and 
Hamo is stated to have been uncle to the daughters of Hamo Dapifer. Camden says that Robert l'itz- 
Hamon, who conquered Glamorganshire, was the son of Haimon Dentatus, car^of Corboil. Brit, m Glam. 
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by the king to Philip Basset, for a thousand marks; and in 1263, he held ten knight's 
fees, part of which was Faulkboum, under Richard, earl of Gloucester and Hertford. 
John dc Rivers, his son and successor, died in 1294; whose son, of the same name, 
in 1339, conveyed this, with other estates, to Sir John Sutton, of Wivenhoe; and a 
great part of it was in the possession of Thomas Fabell, in 1353, whose son and heir 
was John Fabell. It afterwards passed to Sir John Curzon, who was succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Mandeville, in 1364; who dying in 1399, Alice, his eldest daughter, was 
the next heir: she was twice married; first to Helmingius Legat, and afterwards to 
Roger Spice, of the family of Spice, seated at Bocking. 

In 1411, John de Bohun, earl of Hereford, held these possessions of the Earl of 
March, as of his honour of Clare,'in which he was succeeded by Sir John Montgo¬ 
mery, who is supposed to have been*a native of Scotland, his arms being neavly the 
same as those of Montgomery, of Eglington. This Sir John was created a 
knight of the 'bath, at the feast of St. George, held in Caen, ‘in Normandy, where 
he was made privy counsellor to the regent, John, duke of Bedford; captain of the 
strong castle of Arques, and other fortresses; bailiff of Caux; and nominated in the 
scrutiny of the order of the garter in the twenty-third of Henry the Sixth; he also 
became famous for various military exploits in the French wars, and was first in the 
list of the gentry of this county returned by the commissioners in 1433. He died in 
1449, leaving‘his widow in possession of this estate, and the advowson of the church, 
which she retained till her death in 1464. The offspring of this connexion were, 
John, Thomas, Anne, and two other daughters, both named Alice; one of these was 
married to John Fortescue, afterwards to Robert Langley, and lastly to Edmund 
Wiseman: the second Alice became the wife of Clement Spice. John, the eldest son, is 
supposed to have been the person of this name who was beheaded in 1462 for his 
.attachment to the party of King Henry the Sixth. Sir Thomas Montgomery, the 
second son, was one of the most eminent men of his time; from his infancy, educated 
in the court of King Henry the Sixth ; he was one of the marshals of his hall, keeper 
of the exchange and bf the money ^n the tower of London, and had the w ardenship of 
the coinage of gold and silver within the kingdom. Having the art of adapting his 
conduct to all changes, he became on^of the gjeatest favourites, and of the privy 
council of Edward the Fourth, who heaped upon him places of trust and profit; gave 
him the stewardship of Havering at Bower, of Hadleigh Castle, and of the Forest of 
Essex; the constableship of Bristol, and q£the castle of Caen, in Normandy, and the 
treasurership of Ireland, all for life: heivas created a knight, a knight banneret, and 
a knight of the honourable order of the garter; he was also employed in embassies 
and affairs of the greatest consequence, and was one 6f the knights of the shire for 
the county of Essex. He was as great a favourite with Richard the Third as he had 
been with his predecessor, for Richard granted him the whole estate of John de Vere, 
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earl of Oxford, in this county. This, however, was taken from him on the fall of the ciiap. ii. 

usurper. He was also in high estimation under King Henry the Seventh. He made 

his will at Faulkbourn, from which we learn that he was possessed of this manor and the 

advowson of the church; of the manor of Blunt’s Hall, and a water-mill called Mocon’s 

Mill, in Witham; of the manors of Rivenhall, and Great Tey; Mulsham, Brayhams, 

and Warrocks, in Great Lees; Bower Hall, in Mersea; and Great Braxtead: he 

had also the manor of Shipton, in Oxfordshire, and of Chauton, in Hampshire. He 

died in 1494, age® fifty-five, and was buried in the chapel of our lady, erected by him at 

Tower-hill, in the Abbey of St. Mary of Graces. His first wife was Philippa, daughter 

and co-heir of John Helion, Esq., of Bumsted Helion : his second wife was Lora, 

daughter of Sir Edward Barkely, of Beverston, and widow of John Blount, Lord 

Mountjoy. He had no surviving offspring.* John Fortescue, Esq., was the principal 

heir of Sir Thomas, and seated himself at FaulkbtJurn Hall. Another nephew and heir 

was Humphrey Spice, who, on his death in 1485, left an only daughter, named Philippa, 

afterwards married to John, son of the before-mentioned John Fortescue, Esq., by 

which means the greater part of the Montgomery estates came to the Fortescue family.f 

Philippa was, after her first husband’s death, again married, having for her second 

husband Sir Francis Bryan, who, in her right, presented to this living in 1534. The 

family of Fortescue was of Wimpston, in Devonshire. The second son of Sir William 

Fortescue, of that place, was Sir John, who was captain of Meaux and governor of Brie, 

in France, in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, whose eldest son, Sir Henry, was lord 

chief justice of Ireland, and his second son, Sir John Fortescue, became chief justice 

of the King’s Bench in 1442, and lord chancellor of England toward the close of the 

reign of King Henry the Sixth. He was the author of “ De Laudihus .Legum 

Anglia," and several other valuable works. From the third son, Richard Fortescue, Fqrtcscuc 

. family. 

Esq., proceeded the Forteseues of Poundsborrow, in Hertfordshire. John Fortescue, * 
of that place, married Alice, daughter of Sir Geofrey Bullen, by whom he had several 
sons, one of which married Alice Montgomery, as aheve Stated,^and died in 1518. 

Their son Henry was one qf the four esquires for tjfe body guanf of Queen Elizabeth. 

The last of this family, who retained these possessions, was John Fortescue, Esq., 
who sold Faulkbourn to Sir Edward Bullock, of Loftes, in Great Totham, in this 
county. 

The name of Bullock is of great antiquity in various parts of the kingdom, but it 
cannot be clearly ascertained from whaqge this family originally came. Richard 

• Arms of Montgomery. Gules, a chevron ermines bet^en three fleur-de-lis, or. 

f Sir Adrian Fortescue, of this family, w:fs porter of the. town ol^ Calais, and came over with King Henry 
the Seventh, who created him a knight banneret, for his good services. John Fortescue, of Saldcn, in 
Buckinghamshire, overseer of Queen Elizabeth’s studies, master of the wardrobe, a privy counsellor, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of the duchy of Lancaster, was his son. Arms of Fortescue. Argcnt^a bend engrailed 
cotised, sable. 
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Bullock lived in the time of Henry the Third, and had Gilbert Bullock, Gent., father 
of Robert Blalock, who flourished in the reign of Edward the First. His son and 
heir, Gilbert Bullock, Esq., married Anne, daughter and heiress of Thomas Nevil, 
of Barkham, in Berkshire. Dr. William Bullock, clerk, was one of the commissioners 
to negotiate a peace between England and Scotland in 1335, and numerous persons 
of this surname were returned, as gentlemen, in 1431, the twelfth of King Henry the 
Sixth. Henry Bullock, D.D., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, was a good 
linguist and general scholar: he was intimate with the celebrated 1 Erasmus, whom 
he calls his master, and who in his letters styles him doctissimum Bovilhm. Cardinal 
Wolsey was his patron. He was rector of St. Martin’s Ludgate, in 1522, and vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge in 152$ and 1524. George Bullock was fellow of St. 
John's, in Cambridge, and afterwards* master of that college, and vicar of St. Sepulchre, 
London, in 1558. He was also pfSbendary of Durham, and was one of the most 
learned writers of the age in which he lived. Robert Bullock, Esq., of Herburghfield, 
in Berkshire, was sheriff of that county, and of Oxfordshire, in 1389. He bore the 
same arms, and seems to have been the ancestor of the family of the Bullocks of 
Faulkbourn Hall: his son was Thomas, of the same place, who married Alice, daughter 
of William Yeading, whose son Robert married Margaret, daughter of William 
Norris, of Bray, in Berkshire, from whom descended the Lords Norris, of Ricot. 
The Bullocks of Thornborough, in Berkshire, were their descendants; and John 
Bullock, Esq., the first who settled in the county of Essex, was one of them; he 
resided at Great Wigborough, and died in 1595. Edward, his eldest son, married 
Joan, daughter of John Collen, of High Laver, and died about the year 1601. His 
son and heir, Edward, succeeded him, and in 1609 was knighted by King James the 
First, and purchased Faulkbourn Hall in 1637; his posterity have remained here 
■to the present time.* The manor house is a stately and spacious building, and 
exhibits the architectural features of various ages; the tower gateway is a fine 
specimen of the eprly Normal, and is believed to have been built by the Earl of 
Gloucester in the reign of King Stephen, or in that of IjCenry the Second; and the 
various other parts are the production of different intermediate ages up to modern 
times, including numerous improvement by the' present family. In several of the 
apartments there are fine paintings by Vandyck, Vandevelde, Michael Angelo, Sir 
William Beechey, Sartorius, and other masters. The surrounding grounds are 
beautiful and extensive, and well watered with numerous springs; and there is a 
cedar tree here of extraordinary dimensjflns, believed to be the largest in the kingdom; 

* Arms of Bullock. Gules, a chevron, ermine, between three bulla’ heads caboshed, argent, horned or. 
Crest, on a torse,- argent and gules, five bills or staves, sable, bound with an escarf knot, tasselled gules. 
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at six inches above the ground it measures eighteen feet nine inches ; at ten feet from CHAP. II. 
the ground, fourteen feet nine inches; its height to the first branch if nineteen feet. 

This elegant seat is enclosed in a park, within which the church, dedicated to St. Church. 
Germain, is situated upon an eminence. It is kept in excellent repair, and has a 
small painted wooden spire, in which are two bells. St. Germain was bishop of 
Auxerre in the fifth century, and one of the champions of the Roman church, 
who came into England to confute the heretical opinions of the celebrated Pelagius. 

“ He came,” sa/s Mr. Morant, “ to combat, but not to defeat his opponent.” There 
are inscriptions on two stones in the chancel to the memory of two of the 
Fortescue family, with the dates 1576 and 1598. And on the north side is the 
monument of Sir Edward Bullock, in black marble, with the date 1644. In the 
southern part of this chancel there is a costly' and magnificent monument of white 
marble, bearing on a pedestal a female figure as' large as life, with a scroll, on which 
is an inscription to uie memory of John Bullock, Esq., of Dives Hall, who died in 
1740. There arc also other inscriptions, particularly the following, on a neat marble 
monument: 


Near this place lies tlic body of the 
11 ev. Dr. Richard Ilullock, 

Son of Edward Bullock, Ksq. 

And of Mary, the daughter of Sir Josiah Child, Bart. 
A gentleman of superior abilities in his profession, 
And strict purity oflife and manners. 

An honest sincerity of heart heightened all his 
Christian virtues, 

And a peculiar tenderness distinguished him 


As a friend, a son, a husband, and a father, 
lie died at Strcatham, in Surrey, Nov. llj, 1751, 
Aged 53, • 

And this stone is raised to his memory 
By Wlialley Bullock, his widow, 

As a testimony of her sincere affection and esteem. 
The said Wlialley Bullock departed this life 
July 10, 1707, 

And was interred in the same gaave. 


*» 

A Captain Hutchinson gave by will (the time unknown) 200/., the interest to be fharitut 
annually expended in bread, for the poor. 

FA1RSTED. 

This small parish joins that of Faulkbfium northward, and as its Saxon name Fairstead. 
imports, is in a pleasant and healthy situation. The soil is varied, containing a con¬ 
siderable portion of heavy and wet land on a whitish clay marl. It is four rajles from 
Witham, and thirty-five from London,* and contains about 12,000 acres of land. It 
has only two manors. 

The population consists of one hundred \nd forty-two males, and one hundred Rnpulmim 
and twenty-one females; total,’ two hundred and sixty-three. 

Fairsted manor house is near die church; the manor belonged to # William, earl 
Ferrers, the son of Robert, grandson of Henry de Ferrers, yho lived in the time of 
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BOOK il. the Conqueror. He married Margaret, the daughter and heiress of William Peverell, 
~™~ of Nottingham, and she is supposed to have brought him this, with other lordships, 
lie lived about the time of Henry the Second; his sons were Robert and Walche- 
line. It remained in the Ferrers family till the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
afterwards passed to the Cornewall family, and to those of Chauncey and Hobbes, and 
to Colonel Fiennes; from whom it was conveyed to the Barwell family, of which 
Newman Barwell appears to have been the last male heir, on whose death these 
possessions came to his sister. This lady, in 1720, contracted with'Robert Surman, 
deputy-cashier of the South-sea Company, for the sale of this manor; the pur¬ 
chase money was to be 84,0004, but only 1,0004 had been paid in part, when the 
estate was sequestered by parliament for the use of the proprietors of the South-sea 
Stock. Afterwards, it became the property of General Oglethorpe. 

Walley.or Wileigh Hall, is about'lialf a mile from the church, near the road to Brain¬ 
tree. The house is almost surrounded by a moat and a pond, arid an ancient building 
belongs to it called Lady Wydelin’s Chapel. This manor was anciently possessed by 
the Scott family, from whom it afterwards passed to the Fortescues and to the families 
of Bond, Dequcster, and to the Ashhursts of Castle Hedingham. 

The church is small, and has a tower of stone, with three bells; above this there is 
a lofty spire, shingled. The patronage of this church was given by Roger Rydel * 
to Eustace de Fauconbcrg, bishop of London from 1221 to 1228, or to whomsoever 
he would assign it, and he gave it to his successors, bishops of London, who have 
enjoyed it ever since. 

Near the communion table in the church there is an elegant monument to the 
memory of Sir Anthony Maxey and his lady, who lived here in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The cornice is supported by pillars of the Corinthian order; and on the 
left, beneath an arch, are the effigies of Sir Anthony and his lady, kneeling; and on 
the right, are figures of his son and daughter-in-law in similar postures. Several 
others of this family, are also buried here. 

The rectory has scVenty-scYenVcres of glebe land, twenty acres of which lie 
separate from the rest, and called Lade Wydelin’s: for this the sum of 6*. 8d. is 
paid yearly to Hazel6y parish.^ % • 

Sir Philip Basset, brother to Fulk, bishop of London, gave to the dean and chapter 
of St. Paul's, seventy-six acres of arable, thirty acres of wood, two acres of meadow 
in Fajrsted, and* ten shillings of rent annujjJlji*; and also half an acre of meadow land 
in Boreham ; for keeping the anniversary of his brother, the bishop, and paying a 
hundred shillings on the first of May, for a repast or feast in the church of St. Paul. 


Rectory. 


Bishop 

Basset. 


• Gcofrey Rydcl was eminently learned in the laws of England in the time of Richard the First, and was 
made chief justice. By Geva, daughter of Hugh, earl of Chester, he had an only daughter, married to 
Richard, son of Ralph Basset. 
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Fairsted court leet belongs to Cressing Temple; it extends up to Willeigh Green. 

Some lands in this parish belonged to Darcies’ chantries in Danburf and Maldon. 
A farm in this parish belongs to the widows’ almshouses at Witham. 

Edward Livermore, in 1779, bequeathed by will 20/. the interest to be divided 
among the poor not receiving parish relief. 

WHITE NOTLEY. 

m 

White and Black Notley formerly constituted only one township; the name is sup¬ 
posed to have been derived from the Saxon, Jcnue and ley, a nut pasture. In Doomsday 
book it is written Nutlea, Nutleia, Nuchelea; an4in other records Nutteslega, Nute- 
lcgh, Notlee, Nofteley, Nuttely. 

The population consists of two hundred and twelve males, and one hundred and 
eighty-five females; tytal, three hundred and ninety-seven. 

In Edward the Confessor’s reign Notley was in the possession of Harold; afreeman, 
named Achi; Alestan, another freeman ; Esgar ; Levecild; and the bishop of 
London. But very soon after, the whole was divided between Gcofrey de Mande- 
ville, earl of Essex, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk; and without doubt these 
capital proprietors founded the churches of White and Black Notley upon their 
respective lands, for the convenience of their tenants, endowing them wijh glebe lands 
and the tithes. The chief lords here at the time of the survey, were—Eustace, earl 
of Boulogne, Suene of Essex, Ilamo Dapifer, John, son of Waleran, Gcofrey de 
Mandeville, and Saisselin; and their under tenants were, Aluric a Theign, Godebold, 
Ralph, Robert and John, son of Erunchen. The parish of White Notley contains what 
was held at the time of the survey by the carl of Boulogne, Suene .of Essex and 
liamo Dapifer.* It joins to the north side of Fairsted, and lies three miles east from 
Black Notley. A strong loam on a clay bottom is the general character of the land. 

In 1211 the Eugaine family held this manor, and. retailed possession till 1399, 
when it went to the family of Pakenham; and successively passed*into the possession 
of the families of Aylesbury, Cheney, Vaux, and tp tlife Wrights of Kelvedon Hatch. 

White Notley Hall was occupied for a considerable time by a family of the name of 
Whitbread; they intermarried with*the Smyflfis of Cressing. 

Slamondsey, or Slamsey, is a manor and hamlet belonging to this parish, on the 
right-hand side of the road to Little Waltham, and separated from the rest of the 
parish by part of Black Notley and Great Lees ; it consists of three farms, being 
part of the endowment of Lees Priory. At 'jie general suppression it was granted 
to Richard Lord Rich, whose, son sold it to John Forster, from whom it passed 
to Richard Everard, Esq. who sold it to the Earl of Warwick; and it was afterwards 
transferred to the last Lord Waltham. Between little and great Slamoifdsey, there is 
a farm called Cuthedgc. 
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book ii . The church is built of stone, and has a nave, two aisles and a chancel, and a lofty 
spire with tlnee bells. The chancel was thoroughly repaired in 1G39 by Henry 
Smyth, Esq. proprietor of the great tithes, and the ceiling was lined with wood, on 
which were several shields of arms, containing the quarterings of the Smyth and Nevil 
families, of Cressing Temple. In the year 1103, Roger Bigod, having founded u 
monastery at Thetford, in Norfolk, for Cluniac monks, made the tithes of this parish 
part of the endowment; and, in 1273 a vicarage was ordained here and endowed, the 
bishop of London reserving to himself and successors the right of nomination. At 
the suppression, the impropriate tithes were granted to Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 
from whom they have since passed to various proprietors. 
t There are two almshouses, with two acres of land, on the road side in this parish, 

Alms- which were given to the poor by Major Whitebread, of Baddow: to these the 
parishioners have since added a hop.se for one dweller. 

BLACK NOTLEY. 

Black This parish contains what was holden here at the time of the survey, under the 

tl y name of Nutlea, by John, son of Waleran, Geofrey de Mandevillc and Sasscline. It 
is pleasantly situated on high ground, and extends to the extremity of the hundred, 
northward. The soil is of various descriptions, but very fruitful. 

Population. The population consists of two hundred and eight males, and two hundred and ten 
females; total, four hundred and thirteen. 

Antiquities. Several fragments of antiquities were dug up in a Held here in the year 1752, among 
which were, an oblong blue glass vessel, with white bands running round it at unequal 
distances; various pieces of earthenware; a copper vessel with a small neck and 
globular body; and another fragment of copper, like a fluted column, terminated at 
one end with a ram’s head, ant}, in its general appearance similar to one given by Count 
Caylus as a knife-handle.* 

Manor -There are two manors in this parish. The manor house of Black Notley, which 
is also named Gobio»s, is near the church, and the lands belonging to it are those held 
by Waleran and Sasseline, and which became incorporated into the honour of Man- 
deville, of which this manor was holden by the service of one knight’s fee and a half. 
William dc Mapdeville, the son of Geofrey, by Margaret, daughter of Eudo Dapifer, 
had two sons: Geofrey, earl of Essex, and Walter. The latter had this estate: he 
married Gunnilda, daughter of Maurice the sherifl‘ v also surnamed Fitzgilbert, and had 
by her Sir Thomas de Mandeville, who married Rose; their son, Sir John, had 
licence, in the forty-eighth of Henry the Third, to hunt in the county of Essex. The 


Gough'* addition* to the Britannia, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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second Sir Thomas of this family was his son; who, marrying Ismena, the sister of Sir 
John de Roos, had Walter, who by his wife, Agnes, daughter of Nicholas Barrington, 
had Sir Thomas Mandeville, living in the year 1372, and who had a park in this parish: 
his wife was Anne, daughter and heir of Thomas de Drokensfield, or Drokensford; 

and their son, Sir Thomas, marrying the daughter of-Wauton, Knight, had by her 

Thomas, Alice, and Joan. On the death of Thomas, in 1399, his two sisters became 
his co-heirs. Joanwas married, first to John Barry, and afterwards to William Pirton, 
of Ipswich; and‘Alice had for her share, the manor of Black Notley, and other estates 
in this county. She was first married to Helmingius Legat, Esq. sheriff of Essex 
and Hertfordshire in 1101 and 1408, and had by him a son named Thomas, who is 
supposed to have.died before his mother. The second husband of Alice was Roger, 
or Richard Spice,* of the family of that name seated at Bocking and Willingale-Spain. 
He died in 14*59, and his wife died in 1420. Their son and heir was Clement Spice, 
Esq., who married Alice, daughter of Sir John Montgomery, and sister and co-heir to 
Sir Thomas Montgomery of Faulkbourn Hall: and on his death in 1483, left a son, 
Humphrey, who on his death, in 1485, left Philippa, his daughter and heir, aged only 
one year. She was married to John Fortescue, Esq. to whom she brought a very 
great estate ; but in which this manor was not included, for it went to Joan Bradbury, 
with other lands in White Notley, both the Leighs, Felsted, and Fairsted, holden of 
the king, as of his duchy of Lancaster. This lady, who, in 1530, was a widow, is 
supposed to have been the sister of Humphrey Spice, or one of that family. She was 
married, first to Thomas Bodley, by whom she had James, and a daughter, named 
Dionysia. Her second husband was Thomas Bradbury, lord mayor of London in 
1509, son of William Bradbury of Braughing, in Hertfordshire. James Bodley, her 
son, died beforo her, leaving a son who became her heir, but seems to llave died soon 
after her, for all the estates became vested in her daughter, who was married to 
Nicholas Leveson, sheriff of London in 1534, owner of Horne Place, at Hailing, in 
Kent, by whom she had four sons and three daughters: ‘Dorotjiy was the wife of 
William Strecte; Elizabeth, of Sir William llewet, Jord ma\or of London; and 
Mary, of Edmund Calthorp, Gent. Of the sons, Nicholas and John died without 
issue; but Thomas, the second .-am, on the death pf his nfothcr, who survived 
her husband, and died in 1581, succeeded to the family inheritance. He married 
Ursula, daughter of Sir John Gresham, of Jillesley, in Surrey, and had by Ijer nine 

daughters and three sons, of whom, William married the daughter of J -Robogiam, 

of the wardrobe to Queen Elizabeth, and by her had Thomas, born in 1594; John, 
the eldest son, succeeded his fathet, and had ;wo wives ; Christian, daughter of Sir 
William Mildmay, chancellor of the Exchequer, by whom he had five daughters, and 
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Ann, of Spiro. Argent, on a chief engrailed, azure, thretynartteta, or. 
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BOOK u. five sons. His second wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir Richard Manwood, chief 
baron of the Exchequer, by whom he had three daughters. John Leveson, Knt., 
the eldest son, held a court here in 1615; but from 1616 to 1620, the courts were 
holden in the names of Sir Francis Vane, Sir Richard Newport, Knts., and Edward 
Barret and Walter Barret, Esqrs. Afterwards the manor was in the possession 
of Richard, the second son, born in 1588, and created Knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of King Charles the First, who held it from 1627 to 1634, when he sold 

it to Thomas Keightly, Esq., from whom it afterwards went to-Tliorowgood, Esq., 

—" Fate, Esq., Francis Asty, Esq., succeeded by Sir Marmadukc AstyWyville, Bart, 
and other proprietors. 

Staimtons. Stauntons is an estate which has'been annexed to this manor; the, house is beside 

the road from Braintree to Faulkbourh; it was in the possession of Clement Spice in 
1483. 

Tlio Buck. Plumtrees is a capital estate in this parish, called also, the Bufik: Milbournc Carter 
held this estate in right of his wife.. The Buck is a good house, in which he resided. 

Church. The church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, has a wooden turret, containing 
three bells, above which there is a shingled spire. Walter de Mandeville, in 1217, 
gave the lands and tithes of this church to the Priory of the Holy Trinity, in London, 
which, on the suppression of that house, were granted to John Cock and his heirs, to 
be holden of the manor of Clerkenwell. It afterwards came to the Levesons, lords of 
this manor. 

Parsonage. The parsonage house was new built by Geofrey Barton, LL. I), during his 
incumbency. 

The lpamed and Christian philosopher, Ray, an honour and an ornament to this his 
native county,* and to the nation, was born here; and in the church-yard there is 
a handsome square monument on a pedestal, surrounded by an iron balustrade, which 
was erected by the Right Rev. Henry Compton, bishop of London: it bears the 
following elegant Latin inscription. 


luscrip- , Kruditissimi viri Johannis Ray, A. M<> 

,lons ‘ quicquid mortalc fuit 

Hoc in anguato tunufio rcconditum est; 
at Scripts, 

non una continet regio; 

• Et fama undique ct-leberrima 
mat mori. 

Collegii S. S. Trinitatis Cantab, fuit olim sociua ; 
Ncc non societatis rcgisc apud Londincnsis sodaliy, 
Egrcgium utriusque ornamentum. , 

In omnium Bcicntiarum gencre, 

Tam divinurutn quam humanarum, 

• Versatissimus. 

Et sicut alter Solomon cui fursan unico sccundus, 


A ccdro ad hyssopum, 

Ab animaliuin inaximis ad minima uaque insectarum, 
1 Exquixitam nactus rat notiliam. 

Nec dc pi amis solum, qua patet terra? facies, 
Accuratissime disseruit; 

Sed est intima ipsius viscera sagacissimc remains. 
Quicquid notatu dignum in universa naturi 
descripsi t j 

Apud exteraa genres agens 
Qua? aliorum oculos fugerant diligcntcr exploravit. 
Multaq ; scftu dignissima primus in luccm protulit. 
Quod superest, ca morum simplicitatc praeditus, 
Ut fuerit absq; invidii doctus 
Subliniis ingenii, 
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Et quod raro accidit, demiaai simul animi modestiq; 
Non sanguine et genere insignia, 

Scd (quod majua) 

Propria virtutc illuatria; 

Dc opibua tituliaq ; obtincmlia 
Parura aolicitua : 

Haw potius mcreri voluit, quam adipisci: 

Duin sub privato lure, sua aorte content™, 
(Portuna lautiofi dignus) coiisenuit. 

In rebus aliissibi modum facile imposuit: 


In studiis nullum. 

Quid plura, 

Hisce omnibus 

Pietatem niinime fucutam adjunxit. 

Eccleaiie Anglicans 
(id quod supremo habitu confirmavit) 
Totus cat ex animo addictus. 

Sic bene latuit, bene vixit vir bcatua, 
Quem prtescns tetas colit, posters mirabitur. 


TRANSLATION. 

Whatever was mortal of that learned man, John Itay, A. M. is contained in this narrow tomb; but his 
writings are not confined to one country, and his fame, everywhere most celebrated, forbids him to die. He 
was once a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of th* Royal Society of London, of both a bright 
ornament. In every department of science, both divine aqd human, he was well-skilled : and, like another 
Solomon, to whom alone perhaps he was second, from the cedar to the hyssop, from the greatest animals to the 
most diminutive insects, be had gained a most accurate knowledge of nature. Nor did lie make known only 
the plants which grow Upon the earth’s surface: he exphfhcd also its interior, and" described whatever 
was worthy of notice in all nature. In his travels in foreign countries, he diligently examined wbat had 
escaped the eyes of others, and first brought to light many things that were worthy of knowledge. As to the rest, 
lie was possessed of such simplicity of manners, that he was learned without envy, of a lofty genius, and, whiAi 
rarely happens, at the same time of a Iminble am? modest mind. Not renowned for the glory of bis ancestors 
but, which is more illustrious, by his own virtue. Little solicitous of obtaining riches and titles, lie wished 
rather to deserve than to possess them. He reached old age in his own private dwelling, contented with his 
lot, though worthy of a higher fortune. In other things he easily confined himself to moderation, in his studies 
he had none. To all these he joined ail unfeigned piety, and was to the last a zealous adqpcatc of the English 
Church. Thus this happy man lived a good life in a virtuous concealment, whom the present age reveres, the 
future will admire. 


On the north side,— 


J. RAY. | 


Nat *29 Nov., 1G28. 
Ob. 17 Jan., l705,-(j. 


The Priory'of Leiglis had a messuage and ten acres of land in this parish. 

Mr. Coker left an estate at Booking, called Hull-Bush, of which an annuity of eight 
pounds is given to that number of poor widows, on* Lady-»day, and five pounds to a 
charity school. Ten pounds a year for ever was Ir/f^by Mary/tiifc daughter of Edwin 
Walford, of this parish, a!id wife of Captain Thamas* Kitching. 

The learned Dr. William BedeH was horn in this parish in J 570, and educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship at the age of twenty- 
three. Ill 1()04 he became chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, and accompanied that 
gentleman on his embassy to the republic df Venice, where he obtained the friendship 
of the famous Antonio de Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro, whom he assisted m the 
hook entitled “ De Republics Ecclesiastica.J He also contracted a close intimacy 
with Father Paul Sarpi, who presented him With his manuscript history of the council 
of Trent, and other valuable writings. In 1(527, he was elected provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and two years afterwards was presented to the bishoprics of Kilmore 
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book ii . and Ardagh: but though two of the poorest sees in Ireland, the conscientious scruples 
of this good bishop would not allow him to appropriate two livings to himself, and he 
therefore resigned one of them. His episcopal character was exemplary; and by his 
firm, yet conciliating endeavours, he effected a considerable reformation in the conduct 
of the inhabitants of his diocese, which had been previously considered one of the 
most turbulent and licentious in the country. When the rebellion broke out in 1642, 
the bishop at first did not feel the violence of its effects; for the very rebels had 
conceived a great veneration for him, and they declared he should be the last 
Englishman they would drive out of Ireland. His was the only house in the county 
of Cavan that was not violated, and it was filled with people who fied to him for 
protection. About the middle of December, however, pursuant to .orders received 
from their council of state at Kilkenny, they required him to dismiss the people that 
were with him, which he refused to do, declaring he would share the same fate as the 
rest. Upon this, they seized him, two of his sons, and Mr. Clogfy, who had married 
his daughter-in-law, and carried them prisoners to the castle of Cloughboughter, sur- 
ibunded by a deep water, where they put them all, except the bishop, in irons : after 
some time, however, this part of the severity was abated. After a confinement of about 
three weeks, the bishop, his two sons, and Mr. Clogy were exchanged for some of the 
principal rebels; but the worthy bishop died soon after, on the 9th of February, 1642, 
his death being* chiefly occasioned by his imprisonment. The Irish did him unusual 
honour at his burial; for the chief of the rebels gathered their forces together, and 
with them accompanied his body to the church-yard. He was the author of many 
learned works. 

Hay John Ray, M.A., was the son of Roger Ray, a blacksmith, of this parish, who, 

, perceiving that'he possessed a superior genius, sent him to school at Braintree, and 
from thence to Cambridge, where he was admitted into Catherine Hall, but afterwards 
removed to Trinity College. He took the degree of M.A., and became a senior 
fellow; but his inten^p application to study having injured his health, he was obliged 
to exercise himself much in riding, ir in walking, which confirmed hint in his attach¬ 
ment to the study of nature. In 1661 he made a tour through Great Britain, accom¬ 
panied by the celebrated Mr. Francis Willoughby, in search of rare plants; and in 
the following year accompanied the same gentleman in a tour through Holland, 
Germany, France, and Italy; and, on his return, was made F.R.S. Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby dying soon after his return from th«* Continent, made Mr. Ray one of his 
executors, and tutor to his children, with sixty pounds a year for life. In 1673 he 
married a daughter of Mr. Oakley, of Launton, Oxfordshire. Among his most 
valuable works are, “ Topographical and Moral Observations made in Foreign Coun¬ 
tries," “ The Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the Creation,” and “Three 
Physico-theological Discourses concerning the Chaos, Deluge, and Dissolution of the 
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World.” His communications to the Philosophical Society, and numerous works on chap, ii . 
natural history and other subjects, are deservedly esteemed. He was taodest, affable, 
and communicative, and distinguished by his probity, charity, sobriety, and piety. 

Towards the latter part of his life, Mr. llay removed from Cambridge to his native 
place, where he died in 1706, in his seventy-eighth year. 

TF.RUNO 

Lies between* Hatfield Peverell and Fairsted, and is bounded on the west by Terling. 
the hundred of Chelmsford. This parish is pleasant in its situation, and its soil, 
though in some places heavy, is yet highly productive. Its name is of uncertain 
derivation. It is two miles north-west from Witham, eight from Chelmsford, and 
thirty-six from London. There is a fair here on Whit-Monday. 

The population consists of four hundred am( ten males, and three hundred and Population, 
seventy-one females; total, seven hundred and eighty-one. 

In Edward the Confessor’s reign Terling was holden by a king's thane, named 
Ailmcr; and, at the time of the general survey, by Ralph Peverell, with an under¬ 
tenant named Richard. There are four manors, or capital estates in this parish. 

Terling manor had formerly a good mansion-house near the church, called Terling Terling 
Place. This manor was originally part of the endowment of the abbey of Ely, but house, 
was taken from it by William the Conqueror, on account of the protection found there 
by the fugitive Saxons, and it was given to Ralph Peverell; it afterwards passed to 
Robert dc Bruce, and to the Bohuns, earls of Essex and Hertford, as lords paramount. 

It was held under them in 1269 by the bishop of Norwich, and his successor had a 
park and a palace here, with a chapel that had the privilege of sanctuary ; ‘and here 
the celebrated } lubert de Burgh, earl of Kent and chief justice, fled for refuge from 
the pursuit of his enraged sovereign, King Henry the Third. It continued to be held* 
by the see of Norwich* till Richard Nix exchanged jt with the crown in 1t>35 for the 
lands, manors, &c. belonging to St. Bonnet de IJulm. Kijig. Henry the Eighth 
resided here, as appears .from several acts of Ids; particularly the creation of JSir 
Edward Seymour, Viscount Beauchamp, in 1736; in which year that monarch granted 
this manor, with the advowson of Hie rectovy and vicarage, to Thomas Audley,f lord 
chancellor of England, and Thomas Poniell: from the family of Audley it passed by 
marriage to Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, who sold it to Thomas Mildmay, Esq., 
ofMoulsham Hall, from some of whose posterity it came to Thomas Western* Esq., 
of llivenhall, who gave it, with his daughter in marriage, to Henry Featherstoift-. 

Esq., brother to Sir lleneagc Fefltherstone, *>f Ilarsingbrook, in Stanford-le-Hope; 


* In I'M.'!, tile Bishop of Norwich obtained a grant of a market and a fair at Terling^ the latter K ut 
continued. 

t He obtained a licence, in lo40, to enclose three hundjed acres here for a park. 
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and it was purchased in. 1761 of Sir Matthew Featherstonehaugh, by John Strutt, 
Esq., and has remained in the family. 

The present manor-house is an elegant quadrangular building, on elevated ground, 
commanding an extensive and pleasant prospect; it is enclosed in a handsome park, 
well wooded, and both the mansion and surrounding grounds have been greatly 
improved by the last and present proprietor. 

Sir Denner Strutt, Knt., was of Little Warley, of which place he was created a 
baronet in 1641; he suffered severely from the arbitrary exactions of the parliament 
in the time of King Charles the First, being compelled to pay 1,350/. for the redemp¬ 
tion of his estates, which had been seized; and he was afterwards slain in battle, 
fighting in the royal cause. Sir Deqner leaving no surviving offspiing, his brother 
was the ancestor of the present family. John Strutt, Esq., of Terling, was repre¬ 
sentative of Maldon in three successive parliaments. Tn 1756 he married Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. William Goodday, of Strcllay, in Nottinghamshire, by whom 
he had John, who died in 17S1; Joseph Holden, his heir; and William Goodday, 
a major-general, and governor of Quebec. Mr. Strutt died at the advanced age of 
ninety, and was succeeded by his son, Joseph Holden Strutt, who was educated at 
Winchester, and afterwards at Brazennosc College, Oxford, where, as a gentleman- 
commoner, he took the regular bachelor and master of arts degrees. In 1782, he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel to the Essex militia; in May, 1796,' he was appointed 
colonel of the Essex supplementary militia, which being reduced, he was again 
appointed colonel to another regiment of Essex militia, tuid that also being reduced, 
he was appointed colonel to the first Essex local militia, retaining his rank of colonel 
from the original date of that commission in the militia service. In the year 1790, he 
succeeded his father as representative in parliament for the ancient borough of Maldon, 
which he uninterruptedly represented till 1827, and was afterwards chosen for 
Okehampton. This gentleman quarried the Lady Charlotte Mary Gertrude, fourth 
daughter and eighth',child of Jt'iics, duke of Leinster, by Lady Emily Lennox, 
daughter of Charles, duke of Richjnond, Lennox, and Avbigny. The offspring by 
this marriage are, Emily Anne, born 24th of January, 1790; John James, born 30th 
of January, 1796; and Charlotte Olivia Elizabeth,* born 5th of January, 1798. The 
Lady Charlotte Mary Gertrude Strutt was created Baroness Rayleigh, on the 9th of 
July, 1821. Heir apparent, John James, her ladyship’s only son. Creation, 18th 
of July, 1811.* ’ 

1 The manor of Margeries, or Terling Hall, belonged to the knights hospitallers till 
the dissolution of monasteries, when it seems to have been held in portions by various 


* Arms of Strutt Argent, ,i saltier, gules. Supporter*: dexter, a reindeer, or, collared sable; sinister, 
a monkey proper, chained, or. . . 
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persons till it came to the Smyth family about the year 1554, from whom it passed chap. ji. 
into that of Shaa; and from them, by marriage, was conveyed to the family of 
Godebold, or Godbolt* This family came from Suffolk. John Godebold, Esq. 
married Mary, the eldest daughter of John Sammes, Esq., and had with her Topingo 
Hall; and afterwards, various individuals of the family, by intermarriages with the 
families of Shaa and Aylmer, became possessed of Mugdon Hall, in Ulting, and of 
Terling Hall. 

The manor of Ringers took its name from an ancient family, and was in the Rin^rs. 
possession of John Renger, in the time of Henry the Third and Edward the First. 

It was afterwards purchased by Nicholas le Orc^s, and passed to the families of 
Goldington, Chertesey, and Henxtweil, and the Rochester family. In 1508, Robert 
Rochester held the manor of Ringers of the bishqp of Norwich, as of his manor of 
Terling Hall; and op his death, in 1558, was "succeeded by John,- his son; it 
passed from him to Robert Wiseman, Esq.; to — Haver, Gent., of Norfolk, who 
sold it to — Taverner, of Halstead, from whom it passed to John Godebold, of 
Terling Hall, who sold it to John Harris, distiller, of Redcross-street, London, who 
married Sarah Sawin, of Great Lees, and whose son Benjamin, in 1744), sold this 
manor to Mr. John Strutt, of Maldon. The manor-house is about a mile from the 
church. 

Lowes, or Loys Hall, was a manor, formerly belonging to the Rochesters. The Lowe*, ur 
house was remarkably large, but a great part of it has been taken down; yet there is Loy "' 
sufficient of it left to make a very good and commodious farm-house. This estate, 
with that of Scarlctts, was holden, in 1588, under Sir George Norton, of his rectory 
of Terling, by William Rochester, who was succeeded by his son John ;. from*whom, 
passing to the T&verner family, it became the property of James Taverner, M.D. on 
whose death it was purchased by Mr. John Strutt. The ancient family of Rochester 
flourished in this parish for many generations. Richard de.Rducester lived here in 

1317, and John Uowchester died 1444, having bee’, returned,/ in* 1433, one of the 
chief gentlemen of the couhty appointed for the J)ctter keeping of the peace: li£ 
married the widow of William Gotham, and lies buried with herein Terling Church, 
where Robert Rochester, and Johanna, his wife, are also buried. Robert Rochester, 
comptroller of the household to John, earl of Oxford, died in 150(5, and John, his 
son, died the year following, having married Grisild, daughter and co-heir df Ralf 
Writtle, and leaving by her three sons—Robert, William, and John. The eldest, 

Sir Robert, was comptroller of the household 40 King Philip and Queen Mary, and’ 
died in 1557. William, his next brother, succeeded him, and died in 1558, leaving 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Newton, four sons and two 
daughters. Of these, Grisild was the wife of Joblyn Pease, and Philippa was 

• Arms of Godebold. Azure, two cross-bows in saltier, argyit. > Crest, a hand dexter armed, throwing a dan. 
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n. married to Laurence Ball, of London. John, the eldest son and heir, married first, 
Philippa, daughter of Richard Whetley, by whom he had two sons and six 
daughters: Anne, wife of Thomas Wyberd, or Whitbread; Margaret, of James 
Lord, of London; Penthesilia, of John Bronshall, of Huntingdonshire; Mary, of 
Henry Savillc; Philippa, of Thomas Shaa, of Terling; and Elizabeth, of John 
Frankling, of Kent, His second wife, Johanna, had two children—Robert and 
Mary. John Rochester died in 1584, and F.merius, his eldest son and heir, married 
Frances, daughter of Francis Stonard, of Knolles Hill, in this county, and died in 1618. 

Ridley Hall is a very old house, about a mile from the church, on the road to 
Great Leighs. It was in the possession of a Saxon, named Esgar, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and at the Syrvey belonged to Geofrey de Mandeville. After¬ 
wards it belonged to a family which, from the place, took the surname of Riddelee, or 
Rcdleigh. Roger Rcdleigh held it of Roger de Bohun, earl of Essex, in 1372. No 
further account has been preserved till it came into the possession of Sir Humphrey 
Browne, one of the judges of the Common Pleas, who died in 1563. George, his 
son and heir, was, at that time, fifty years of age. 

This estate afterwards formed part of the possessions of the owners of New Hall, 
in Boreham, and was purchased by Benjamin Hoare, Esq., who sold it to Thomas 
Chitty, Esq., lord mayor of London in 1760. Ridley Hall has been conjectured 
to be what was anciently called the manor of Necton; but of this there is no certain 
evidence. 

Oakendon’s-fee, or Owls Hill, is an estate which lies near Fairsted; in 1494, it 
belonged to Sir Thomas Montgomery. * 

The'church, dedicated to All Saints, is a spacious building, in good repair, and has 
a nave, south aisle, and a chancel, which was some time ago repaired, and very 
elegantly fitted up, by John Strutt, Esq. In the year 1730, the steeple, having been 
repaired in an imperfect maimer,, and without properly securing the foundation, gave 
way, and the north, south ahd west sides of it fell to the ground, leaving the 
bells, five in number, suspended in the frame, supported only by the east side of the 
steeple; in which sfate it remained till props could be brought from Maldon, which is 
between five and six miles distant. It'was afterwards rebuilt with brick, as we learn 

from the following inscription, on the western side, under the clock: 

« . 

“ Spacio vetpsta fesso ruinam dedi: duabusq: illapsia messibua tertia, Johanna Scott et 
Darnele Stammers Aidilibus, spectatior surrexi Antonio Gould Latomo. Anno sal. human*, 

’ 1732.” , 

thansi.atios. 

" This erection being very old, it fell down ; and continuing in that state for two years, w»* 
rebuilt on the third, being the year 1732. John Scott and Daniel Stammers the ohurch-war- 
dens, and Anthony Gould the builder.” 
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On the wall, at the east end of the aisle, is die following inscription on a brass chap. ji. 
plate:— 


"Within this yle of Terling u enterred an eaquyer, 

Whoae lyfe to virtue’* path waa bent, till death dyde clayme his Were; 
His name,hyght Wm. Rochester, with whome lyeth buried here, 

Eliz. his ouely wyfe, a lowinge faithfull feere; 

The fatal dart of pryingc Death, hyT lyfe did take away, 

In July inoneth departed shee, the nine and twenty day, 

A thousand and five hundreth yerea, from Christ his incarnation, 

And fyftye-ayxe, die truth to showe, as tyme will make relation. 

The worthy gentleman not longc behynde his lovynge wyfe, 

The scconde of September dyde yeld up his mortal lyfe, 

In anno, as I sayde before, of hundreds five timjs three, 

And fifty-eight his soul dyde goe, where all God's chosen bee.” 


Inscription. 


There is also a Latin inscription to the memory* of another of the same family, hut 
the characters are nearly obliterated, so that it cannot be perfectly understood; it 
is intended to inform posterity, that John Rochester, Esq., married two wives, by 
whom he had twelve children, that he was pious and charitable, and died the last 
day of March, in the year 1584. 


HATFIELD PEVEREL. 

The name, in the original Saxon, is written peatpels, paSpehi, *and pe*j:eh>a, liatiitid 
signifying a heathy field, and Peverel is added to distinguish this place from the lWnl - 
parish called Hatfield Broad Oak, in the hundred of Harlow. In early records the 
name is written Hadfclda, Hetfend, and Hethfeld. 

This parish joins Ulting on the south, and lies chiefly on the high road between Sim,•men. 
Boreham and .Witham. It is two miles distant from the latter total, six north¬ 
east from Chelmsford, and thirty-four from London. 

In 1821 this parish contained five hundred and twenty-one females, and five Population- 
hundred and eighty males; total, one tliousand one hyndrct? and pne. 

The soil is in general, light and gravelly, and contains • extensive woodlands. Soil. 

“ Many woods have been grubbed up here, and cultivated to great advantage; sowirfg, Woods, 
first cole seed, then oats, then wheat; the cjops immense, insomuch, that the three, 
sometimes two, and in a few cases, even one paid the value of the fee simple of 
the old wood, which indeed yielded badly, not paying, at fourteen years’ growth, 
above five or six pounds per acre.”* • • 

This district, in the Saxon times, was in the possession of Aimer and thirteen 
freemen, and at the general survey was part'of the possessions of Ralph Peverel; 

Serlo, Emulph, and Richard holding under him. There arc five manors or capital 
estates in this parish. 


Agricultural Report of Essex. 
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II. The manor-house of Hatfield Peverel was also called Hatfield Termines, or 

— Termytts, from a person of the name of Elene Tcrminc, by whom it was held in the 
reign of Edward the First. The account of the possessors of this estate cannot be 
distinctly traced till we find it in the Bacon family, in 1310, from whom it descended 
to the families of Berghersh, Arundel, and to Thomas Chaucer, son of the celebrated 
poet, Geofrey Chaucer, whose daughter was married to William de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, whose grandson, John, earl of Lincoln, engaging in the affair of Lambert 
Simnel, was slain in a battle at Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, in 148/, and this estate, 
with his other possessions, were forfeited to the crown. It was afterwards granted to 
Oliver St. John, Esq., whose posterity enjoyed it for many generations, till it was 
sold, in the year 1674, by Sir Walter St. John, to Anthony Collins, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple; from whom it passed to his son Henry, whose son, Anthony, died in 
1723, his only son having died before him, and his estates descended to his two 
daughters, Elizabeth, married to Walter Carey, r,sq., and Martha, to the hon. 
Robert Fairfax, brother to Lord Fairfax. Upon Martha’s death, Walter Carey, 
Esq., in right of his wife, became entitled to this, and the manors of Sandon, and 
of (liberate, in Purley. The mansion-house, called Hatficldbury, lies about half 
a mile north from the church. 

«a- The Priory manor of Hatfield Peverel was one of the numerous lordships given 
to Ralph Peverel, who married the beautiful Ingelrica, daughter of a noble Saxon, 
the concubine of William the Conqueror. This lady, in her latter days, repenting 
her past conduct, to make some atonement, founded a college here in the time of 
William Rufus, for secular canons, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, where she spent 
the remainder of her life, and at her decease, about the year tlOO, was buried in 
the church. ‘Her legitimate son, named William Peverel, who was governor of 
Dover Castle in the time of Henry the First, converted the college into a priory of 
Benedictines, subordinate to St. Alban’s abbey, dedicating it .o the Virgin Mary. 
He confirmed all that before belonged to that church, and which had been given to 
it by his father and'ancestors, adding thereto his own piansion, and all his other 
htfiises, to be converted into dwellings for the monks; and three fields near the 
church, and AlveiwGod and Haiwood; also lauds called Copinch, Colinges, and 
Aiehacham, with a mill; the tithes of his rents in Maldon, the whole tithe of Dome, 
and the churches of Achaton, Aselon, and Cliristesaie, with hinds and tithes.* 
They also had the advowson and patronage of the church of Little Waltham, and the 
tjthes of certain demesne lands in Bradwell-near-the-sea; with tithes in Little Baddow, 
in Ulting, Witham, Tcrling, and Boreham. In 1231 this priory was nearly de¬ 
stroyed by fire, but was afterwards re-edified. At the suppression it was purchased of 
the crown, by Giles Leigh, of Walton Leigh, in Surrey, son, or grandson, and heir 

* One of these churches, the names of which arc so disfigured, was Assington, in Suffolk. 
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of Thomas Leigh, Esq., who died in 1509, possessed of the manors of Haylesley, CHAP. II. 
Shelley, Garnets, and Olyffs, in Margaret Roding. On his death, in 1538, he left 
two daughters to succeed to his possessions: these co-heiresses married two brothers 
of the Alleyn family, of Thaxted. The ancestor of this family was Richard Alleyn, Alleyn fa- 
Gent., who had three sons; two of the name of John, and Christopher. Sir John ™' lj ' 
Alleyn, his eldest son and heir, was citizen and mercer of London, of which city he 
was lord mayor'in 1525 and 1535; and, on account of his superior talents and 
Requirements, was chosen of the privy council to King Henry the Eighth. He was 
great benefactor to the city of London, and gave to it a rich collar of gold, to be 
worn v succeeding lord mayors, and 500 marks, to be a stock for sea coal. The 
rents ot his lends purchased of the king, he left* to be distributed to the poor in the 
wa- ls of vC 'on for ever, besides considerable benefactions to the prisons and 
hospital . He died i unarried in 1514, and was buried at St. Thomas Acres, in 
Cheapside in a chifpcl which he had br'ft thei%. He was succeeded in his estates 
and po- essions by h : s brother. John Alleyp, jun., of Thaxted, who married 
Vivg.nvt. 'he eldest daughtc. of one" Leigh; and his brother Christopher married 
Agnes, the other sister and co-heiress', by which this manor, and other possessions, 
wert eonv yed to the Alleyn family, in which they continued for many generations.* 

Edward All-yti, high sheriff of Essex .n 1G29, was of this family, and in the same 
year was creav. it t bi*<onet. He married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
George Scot, Esq., of Little Leiglis, with >vh n he had Little Lcighs Hall, Staple- 
fort' Tatty 11.J1, and Ovesham Hall, in Matching. Of Sir Edward's children, Martha 
was the wife of his chaplain, John Blower, vicar of Hatfield, and rector of Fairsted; 
and Mary » * e mod to Robe t Clive, Esq., of Stych, in Shropshire. Sir Edward 
■died i -(sib t>i.- eldest son, Edmund, having died before him, and having left, by 
Mary, the daughter of Nit..tolas Milh of Wrotham, in Kent, a son, Edmund, and a # 
daughter, Elizabeth, first married to John Robinson, Esq., father of Sir John 
Robinson, if Denston Hall, in Suffolk, Knt., dW wl*ose second husband was 
Sir William Jones, attorney-general to Kipg Charles the .'Second. Sir Edmund* 

Alleyn, Bart., succeeded his grandfather in titlfe and estate, and married Frances, 
tlu only daughter and heiress of Jhoinas Gent., Esq., of Moynes, in Steeple Bump- 
stead. He dad in 1(>5(>, and his lady in the following year; their children died 
before than . so that Arabella, his sister, and the last of the family, became the sole 
heiress. This lady was married to jhe Rev. Henry Chalmers,, rector of Little 
Waltham, and died in 1702, leaving a son and daughter, minors; her estates were 
put under the direction of the court of Chtfticery, and bv an order from that court 
the manor of Hatfield Pevertsl was sold to*J. Wright, Esq., in 17G8, who pulled 

• Upon the division of G. Leigh's estates, John Alleyn had Hatfield, and Christopher had Haw toy and 
Margaret Roding. 
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book ii. down the old mansion-house near the church, and built a very elegant house, upon an 
Priory eminence not % distant, commanding an agreeable prospect. This elegant seat is 

house. called the Priory; but the only remains of the original foundation is the church, now 

made parochial. 

Earnest- Earnest-fee is a manor derived from that of the Priory; the mansion-house is 
beside the Maldon road, near Hatfield Green, having been part of the endowment of 
St. Gregory’s College, in Sudbury: it was granted, after the suppression, to the Alleyn 
family, and passed, with Hatfield Priory, to succeeding proprietors. • 

Sniailatuls. Smallands, also called Marshalls, has a manor-house, called Smalland Hall, about 
a mile north-east from the church, and the lands extend into the parish of Witham. 
These lands were held, in the Saxon times, by Earl Algar; and, t at the survey, 
by Robert, the son of Corbutio. Sewall de Smalelond held half a fee in Hatfend, 
under Robert de Montalto, in the reigns of Henry the Second and Edward the First. 
In the following reign it was in the possession of John Engairt’, and cf Sir John 
Montgomery in that of Henry the Sixth: it afterwards passed to Andrew Edmonds, 
Esq., to John Wiseman, and, in 1622, to Paul, Viscount Bayning, who held this estate 
of the lord of the manor of White Notleyj with whom he compounded for the 
disafforesting of it, estimated to contain three hundred acres. It was sold by his heirs 
to the Lingard family. 

Topingo Topingo Hall, formerly called Filiols, has a house on the right-hand side of the 
“ 1! road from Witham to Chelmsford. In -he time of Henry the Third and Edward the 
First, it was liolden by Thomas de Topingo, and passed afterwards through various 
families to William Stydole, who lived in 1542, from whom it passed to the families of 
Sammes, Godbolt, Thomson, and Mortimer, which last sold it to the right 
honourable Lady Abercom; and afterwards it became the property of Colonc • 
. Strutt. There are some exceedingly fine cedar trees on this estate. 

Crix Hail. Crix, or Crix Hall, is a handsome seat in this parish, formerly belonging to the 
Bragg family, of Bulnier, in Ilinckford, now the property of S. Shcan, Esq. 

Church. The old church belonging to this parish formerly stood on an eminence near the 
river, in a field called Churchfield, between Terling and l/atfieldbury. A tenement, 
called Bridgman’s Broom; another, named Londs; and a croft, called Danseys, all 
in this parish, were endowments for four obiits in this church. The present church 
formerly belonged to the Priory; it consists of a nave and chancel, and a spacious 
north aisle, leaded: in a small turret, at the vest end, there is one bell. A vicarage 
was ordained here, of which the prior and convent continued proprietors till their 
suppression. An ancient statue in one of the windows of the aisle, in a devotional 
attitude, is intended to represent Ingelrica the foundress of the Priory. When the 
ancient mansion belonging to this priory was pulled down, the church was thoroughly 
repaired, and a beautiful window of old painted glass inserted. There are monuments 
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and inscriptions, to the memory of several of the Bragg and Alleyn families, of which 
the following is in black-letter characters, on a brass plate, on the ground. 


Under this torabe lyeth buried an esqyer, 
John Allen.by his name, 

And his three wyffe with him lye here, 
Interred in the same, 

Whose vertues nowe and godly minde, 

If I woulde houlde my peace, 

The poore whjch did it prove, I fynd, 

To speake it will not cease. 

By his first wyffe God gave him store, 
With blessed encrcase between the twaiue, 
Of sonnes three, and daughters four, 
Whereof as yfct four doth remain; 

For being lord while he did lyve, 

And patrone of this same, 


Daily he dide his almes give, 

And vertue doeth remaine; 

Their bodies, and their life, therefore, 

So long as here they lived, 

Both to the riche, and eke the poore, 
Was dere and well beloved ; 

Their soules, no doubt, in heaven above, 
Ate now as angels blest, 

With Christ, who doth them decrly love, 
In joye and quiet rest. 

Whose life departed the first 

of December, Anno Domini, 

1572. 


Charitable benefactions. In pursuance of a commission for charitable uses, dated 


November 8, 1679, a new deed of feoffment was made in May, 1681, to the minister 
of this parish, and several of the inhabitants, of the messuages, lands and tenements 
following.—A close of pasture, containing five roods; two tenements, called Mason’s 
Gardens; a messuage, with a garden; lands and tenements, called Londis, with a 
meadow; a messuage on the highway leading from Maldon to Terling; lands and 
tenements where the parish workhouse now stands, all in this parish; a messuage 
with appurtenances, and two crofts of land and pasture ground, called II owlets, 
or Wheelers, containing about nine acres, in Much Totham parish, and a cottage on 
part of the land, with a piece of meadow in Wickham parish, were purchased and 
settled, according to the will of Sir Edmund Alleyn, Bart., to be employed by 
HiTT^hurchwardens ahd vrverseers of the parish, for ever, towards* schooling and 
binding out poor children apprentices, only in the clothing trade, as they should 4hink. 
fit. Certain lands in Little Baodpw, purchased by John Chalk, carpenter, of 
Boreham, with 46/. taken out of tlib^common treasury* of Hatfield, and settled, 
in trust, for the relief of jhc poor of this ftaai,sh. The lands, ’formerly purchased by 
Thomas Saffold, with 231 . 10s., part of the Ttock of Hatfield, for the relief of 
the poor, at the discretion of the trustees. . A farm, of this parish, lying in the way 
from Hatfield Green to Wickham Mills, belongs to the school at Maldon. There 


are almshouses on Hatfield Green, and also beside the London road. t 

The learned Edmund Castel was viear of this parish, and also rector of Woodham 
Walter, in the last century. He was educated at Cambridge, became master, of 
Catherine Hall, Arabic professor, and canop of Canterbury. He was distinguished 
by his skill in the eastern languages, was chosen chaplain to King Charles the 
Second, and was one of the chief assistants to Mr. Brian Walton, in his valuable edi¬ 
tion of the Polyglot Bible, both in correcting the proofs and collating the manuscripts. 
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book n . But his great work was the Lexicon Heptaglotton, or Lexicon of seven languages, for 
the better understanding of the Polyglot Bible. On this excellent work, which 
occupied the greater part of his life, he bestowed incredible pains and expense, even 
to the ruin of his constitution and exhausting of his fortune, having expended no less 
than 12,000/. upon it. At length, when it was printed, the copies remained unsold 
upon his hands. On his death, in 1685, he bequeathed all his oriental MSS. to 
the University of Cambridge, on condition that his name should be written upon every 
copy in the collection. 


ULTING. 

fiting. This is a small parish, about six miles in circumference, bounded on the south by 
the river ChtInter, and on the north by Hatfield Pcverel. It lies three miles south¬ 
west from Witham, and is thirty-four miles from London. It has two capital estates. 

Population. In 1821, this parish contained eighty-three females, and ninety-two males; total, 
one hundred and seventy-five. 

lilting Ulting Hall belonged to Hacen, a Saxon, before the Conquest, and at the time of 

Hal1 ' the survey was in the possession of Ralph Boynard, whose grandson enjoyed it after 
him, till joining with Robert, duke of Normandy, in his attempt to deprive King 
Henry the First of liis crown, he was dispossessed of this estate, which was after¬ 
wards given to Robert, a younger son of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, progenitor of the ancient 
earls of Clare; and from him sprung the noble family of Fitzwalter. It afterwards 
passed to the families of Fitz-Robert, Ulting, Bourchier, Stafford, to Sir William Parr, 
of Kendall, afterwards earl of Essex and marquis of Northampton, who, for espou¬ 
sing the cause of Lady Jane Grey, was condemned to death, and forfeited his estates. 

< And though his lands were restored, yet this manor seems to have remained in'’i he 
crow^; for in 1574, Queen Elizabeth granted the manor of Ulting Hall to Thomas 
Heneage, Esq., and from his posterity it was pi rchased by Anthony Collins, whose 
two daughters, co-hey'e$ses* by marriage, con’-iyed Ulting Hall to Walter Carcw, and 
Robert Fairfax, Esqrs., from whom, >f afterwards passed .to Joseph Banks, Esq., 
counsellor at law. 

Mugdon Mugdon Hall is a manor in .this parish; but some of the lands extend into that 

Hal1 ' of Hatfield Peverel, and Little Baddow. In records it is written, Mokeiinton, Moge- 
iington, Magelinto, Mountdon Hall, and Cardeviles and Cardfields. It was anciently 
holden by the Filiols, under the Lords Fit-waiter: and Sir John Filiol married 
Margaret, daughter and heir of — Bucklington, of Mugdon Hall: hence we learn 
that its name has been derived from that family. It was holden under the Filiols by 
the family of Huntingfield, of Suffolk; and in 1389 , was in the possession of William 
Rikhell, or Riqkels; and this family remained here till 1476, Alexander Frognal, 
Gent., resided at Mugdon Hall in 15lf>; Sir Clement Smyth died in possession 
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of it in 1552, and it was sold by his son and heir, John, to John Aylmer,* bishop of cuai*. 11 
London, who was born in 1521, at Aylmer Hall, in Norfolk. When a boy, his Bishop 
quickness of apprehension, and superior mental ability, attracted the attention of the Aylimr 
marquis of Dorset, who sent him to Cambridge, and made him his chaplain and the 
tutor of his children. One of these children was the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. 

His fiVst preferment was to the archdeaconry of Stow, in Lincolnshire, which gave him 
a seat in the convocation held in the first year of Queen Mary, where he resolutely 
opposed the return to popery, to which the generality of the clergy were inclined, 
and he was soon afterwards obliged to fly for protection to the protestants in Switzer¬ 
land. On the accession of Elizabeth, he retivrncd to England; in 1562, he 
obtained the archdeaconry of Lincoln, and was a»member of the famous synod of that 
year, which reformed and settled the doctrine and discipline of the church of England. 

In 1576, he was consecrated bishop of London, and died in 1594, aged seventy-three. 

He was a learned man, and a zealous father of the church, but a bitter enemy to the 
puritans, and was the author of numerous controversial writings. He is, by 
Mr. Strype, supposed to have published Lady Jane Grey’s “ Letter to Harding.” 

He also assisted Fox in translating his “ History of Martyrs ” into Latin. The 
bishop’s eldest son, Samuel, succeeded to Mugdon Hall, and other possessions 
in Essex: he was seated at Clay don Hall, in Suffolk, of which county, he was high 
sheriff in 1625. By his second wife, Anne, eldest daughter of Edward, Lord Bra- 
bazon, he had three sons and two daughters, of whom John, the eldest, married 
Lucretia, daughter of Sir Henry Clovillc, of West Hanningfield, by whom he had 
Brabazon, who, marrying Mary, daughter of — Godbold, Esq., of Toping Hall, 

Ji ad three son aia nd two daughters , of whom Anne was married to John Godbold, Esq. 
of Terling Hall * anil Anthony,'*^J^atherine, daughter of Robert Beale, of Hilling¬ 
don, in Middlesex, had Brabazon, iKbert, educated at Bennet College, Cambridge, 
and vicar of Camberwell, in Surrey, AntHqny, and TheAphilusk, Brabazon, the eldest 
son, was a bencher of the Middle TempleSwtdst'vcral. years ch’rk* of the peace for 
this county. He died in P735, but left no cluTSven." His wife, the daughter of 
Robert Bragg, Esq., of Hatfield Pcverel, was jointured in this estate of Mugdon Hall, 
which, at her death, became the property oilier nephtfw, Robert, son of the Rev. 

Robert Aylmer, above mentioned. The mansion-house of Mugdon Hall was rebuilt 
in 1679, by Brabazon Aylmer, as we are informed by an inscription ovty the porch of 
the hall.f 

The church is small, and built of sjtone : at the west end there is a wooden turret, cium h. 
with a shingled spire, and two bells. The church-yard, and also the parish and the 
hundred, are bounded by the river Chelmer. 

* This family name has hern written Klmcr. • 

f Arms of Aylmer. Argent, a cross, sable, Ix^wecji four Cornish choughs, proper. 

VOL. I. K K 
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Braxted. 

Population. 
M anors. 


Vyioff 

.•mily 


GREAT BRAXTEI). 

There are two manors of this name, distinguished from each other by the epithets 
Great and Little; the name is of uncertain derivation: it is written in records 
Brachesteda, Brakings, Brensted, Brackstead, and Braxtead. Great Braxted joins the 
other parish of the same name, on its northern side; it is two miles distant from 
VVitham, about twelve from Colchester, and forty from London. 

In 1821 this parish contained two hundred and fifty-six males, and two hundred 
and fifty-two females; total, five hundred and eight. 

Besides the manor of Great Braxted there are two others, partly in this parish, 
called Westhall and Briddinghoe. 

In the Saxon times, the lordship of Great Braxted belonged to one of the king’s 
thanes; but at the general survey was holden by Eiulo Dapifer; and a family 
surnamed de Anesty, from the place of their residence in Hertfordshire, had 
possession here in the reigns of llenry the Second and King John. Hubert, or 
Herbert, de Anesty was living in 11!)!), and was the son of Richard de Anesty, by 
Agnes, daughter of William de Sackville: his son and heir, Nicholas, in 1210, hold a 
knight’s fee here; he resided at his castle of Anesty, and joined with the barons 
against King John. Dionysia was his only daughter and heiress, and was married to 
William de Montchensy, baron of Swainscainp, in Kent, to whom she conveyed 
this estate. His sister was Joan, married to William de Valence, car! of Pembroke, 
brother, by the mother’s side, to King Henry the Third.* William de Montchensy 
had a warren here, and was also possessed of South Hanningfield; he died in 1289, 
and left a daughter named Dionysia, who was married to Hutfh de -V ete_st x»nd s qiw 
of Robert, earl of Oxford, to whom she conveyej! .Tie lordship of Swainscainp. lie 
died in 181.3, and his lady died in the same year, holding Great Braxted and other 
extensive possessions. After successively bp/oming the property of individuals of the 
families of de Valence, de Hastings, T. 'hot, de Grey, and Montgomery, it passed to 
William Ayloff, Gent., of Sudbury,’ who was justice of peace for this county and for 
Suffolk. This famiiy were originally of Sudbury, hut, besides this manor, had also 
possession of Bretons, in tfie parish of Hornchurch. John Ayloff, of that place, 
married Anne, daughter of Thomas West, by whom he had Thomas, married to 
Agnes, daughter of William Birch, by AJicc, his wife, daughter of Roger (iris, 
and had William, the purchaser of this estate; and Agnes, married to Sir John 

Brydges, lord mayor of London in 1561. Various individuals of this family f were 

• 

• William de Montchensy, joining with the barons against King ttenry the Third, had his lands seized and 
given to liis brother-in-law, William dc Valence. 

f Sir Benjairtin AyloiV. and his son William, paid 2,0001. composition for their estates during Cromwell's 
usurpation. Arms of Ayloff. Sable, a lion, rampant, or, between three crosses potence or. Crest, a lion 
rampant. 
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successively proprietors, till the manor was sold to Sir Henry Maynard, Knt., chap. 11 . 
who held it at his death, in 1610. It was .afterwards in the possession of Sir Robert 
Cotton, Knt., by whom, or his heirs, it was sold to Thomas Darcy, Esq.,* of St. 

Clere's Hall, in St. Osyth, the father of Sir Thomas Darcy, who was created a 
baronet in 1660, and lived at Braxted Hall. Sir Thomas, his son, at his decease, 
left it to his son, Sir George, a minor, who dying young, it came to his three sisters, 
who sold it to Peter Whetcomb, from whom it went to his two daughters, and was 
by them sold to* Henry Cornelisen, Esq., who married the daughter of Sir Richard 
Hoare, Knt., by whom he had six children; on whose account this estate was sold, 
at their father's death, to Peter du Cane, Esq., of Great Coggeshall, who was 
sheriff of the county in 1745. t * 

The old manor-house was a plain building of antique appearance, near the church; Manor- 
this has been pulled down, and a large house’ built by the Darcy family, named 1,0 " S1 ' 
Braxted Lodge, which has l>een greatly altered and improved. It is approached by Braxted 
a noble avenue of trees, and is situated on an •eminence, which commands extensive Loilei ' 
prospects over a richly cultivated couqtry. The house is large, elegant, and com¬ 
modious, and the surrounding scenery in a high degree beautiful and picturesque. 

The park has been very considerably enlarged by the addition of the valuable 
estate called Fabians, and the grounds are ornamented with a fine sheet of water; Fabians, 
an interesting collection of statues, brought from Italy by Mr.* du Cane, add 
greatly to the general eflect. 

The rectory-house, and several other capital mansions, with the accompanying Kectory- 
improvements of genteel residents, render this a very agreeable part of the country. 

Bennington and West Hall extend into this parish, but the former is considered to Biiminet r. 
iKooTTg to Vt WdiaTTi',"" fi7V“fff t ss^Js supposed to have been the moiety of a knight's 
fee, which Simon Eitz-RicliartHheld in Braxted, under Richard de Clare, earl of* 
Gloucester and Hereford, and wh\died in 12621 the same was afterwards holden 
by his son in 1615. 

Tiptree Priory and minor were in lliis'fxj^sh; this house was for black canons, Tiptr,- 
called also canons of St. Augustine, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary anti to * r,ory ' 

St. Nicholas. Neither the time ftf its being founder}, nor the*founder, can be ascer¬ 
tained, but it is known to have been established previous 4o the year 1280, because 
in that year the prior had license to impark sixty acres of land. The .family of 
Montchcnsy were the principal benefactors to this priory. • 

This is one of the forty smaller monasteries granted to Cardinal Wolscy for jhc 
endowment of his two colleges ;* and, upon bis attainder coming to the crown, was 
consigned to Edward I luddlest one, Esq.; in 1547 it became the property of Thom.i* 

Darcy, Esq., the son of Anthony, and grandson of John Darcy, of T ll. -hum 
1 Arms of Darov. Anient, three cinquefoils, rules. 
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hook ii. Darcy. Anthony, the father of this Thomas Darcy, was sheriff of Essex in 1512, 
and died in 1540; and Thomas, son of the said Thomas, by Anne, daughter of 
John M unday, lord mayor of London, was sheriff of Essex in 1580; his son Brian, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of John Heydon, Esq., was seated at Tiptree, where he 
built himself a fine house out of the ruins of the priory, pleasantly situated on the 
right-hand side of the road from Colchester to Maldon. He was sheriff of Essex 
in 1585, and died in 1587. John, his son and heir, by Bridget, daughter of John 
Corbet, Esq., of Sprouston, in Norfolk, was bred to the law, and created a serjeant 
in 1628, and died in 1688; and his son Thomas, by Dorothy, daughter of Thomas 
Audeley, of Berechurch, was his heir; whose posthumous son, Thomas, by Mary, 
daughter of Sir Andrew Astlcy, of Writtle, succeeded to estates* in Tiptree, to 
St. Clere’s Hall, in St. Osyth, and in 1660 was created a baronet. His son, Thomas, 
by Jane, daughter of Robert Cole, r Esq., was heir to his dignity and estate; but 
Tiptree appears to have been previously sold to Richard Bennet, Esq., from whom 
it passed successively to the families of Acris, Pemberton, Lightmaker, Peacock, 
Forster, Skinner, Brassey, Horne, and to John Price, Gent., of London, but 

originally of Shrewsbury; his sons, by Judith, daughter of-Reynolds, Esq., of 

Great Tew, in Oxfordshire, were Robert and John; the latter was colonel of a 
regiment of foot and a major-general, ;uul dying at Breda, in 1747, left by his widow, 
daughter of Matthew Martin, Esq., of Wivenhoe, a son, Martin Price, Esq., and 
Mary, married to the Hon. and Rev. Edward Townshend, D.D., dean of Nor¬ 
wich, &c. Robert Price, Esq.,* the eldest son, was of the Middle Temple, recorder 
of Colchester, and created serjeant at law in 1786. lie married Bridget, daughter of 
William Tempest, Esq., of Yorkshire, one of the prothonotaries of the eourt of 

• common pleas, by whom he had Bridget, married to.. J ■*!. IfTIftii Lou, of Colchester, 

* a rich merchant. He had also several other chLEircn, who, with his wife, survived 

, him. He died in 1741. / 

Tiptree Tiptree Heath is.ngmecl from this mane"', though it extends into most of the 
adjoining parishes. It formerly was pp--i'o( the great forestof Essex, which extended 
over more than half the county. When King Jolm,f in 1204, had disafforested a very 
large portion of forest*land lying north of the gre&t road or causeway leading from 
Stortford towards Colchester; that is, as far as Hayditch, or the ramparts at Lexdcn 
Heath, ard thence turning to Neyland, there remained to the king this great waste, 
called Tiptree Heath, containing above a thousand acres. This is known from an 
inqusition taken in 1401, which also informs us, that the freeholders, or tenants, of 
Inworth, Messing, Layer Marney, Braxtcd, the town of Maldon, Totham, Tollesbury, 

• Arms cf Price. Or, a lion rampant regardant, sable. Crest, the same. 

f What King John disalibrcsted included the hundreds of Clavering, Utlcsford, Frcsliwdl, Ilinckford, 
except a very small piece on the south, and part of the hundreds of Dunrnow and Lexdcn. 
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anil Tolleshunt, had common of pasture for their cattle here, and estovers of the 
trees and underwood growing upon this waste, for the building arid repairing of 
the houses and hedges belonging to their tenements, and sufficient fuel for firing, 
as belonging to their lands and tenements in the places aforesaid, and had ever 
enjoyed the same. But the abbess of Barking, the abbot of Coxall, and Reginald 
de Grey, lord of Ruthin, who possessed manors in the adjoining parishes of 
Tollesbury, Tolleshunt-major, and Braxted, had grievously encroached upon a great 
part of this waste. By an order of council made in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
it was decreed, “That all and everye of the freeholders, copieholders, and inhabitaunts 
of the townes of Messynge, Lyard Marney, Wygeboroughe, Salcote, Tollyshunte- 
Knights, TollyShunte-Darcye, Tollesburye, poldeanger, Tolleshunt-major, Little 
Tothamc, Muche Tothame, Hebredge, Langeforde, Wikehamme, Braxted, Keldon in 
parte, and Inforde, .and of Tiptree Heathe, shfjl have and enjoye Jo them, theire 
lieires, and successors, and assignes, common of pasture in Tiptree Heathe, in ail and 
everye the severall wastes thereof: all the said several 1 lordcs’ tenants, as well in their 
own lordes' soyle, common, and wastes, as in the soyle, common, and wastes of all 
other lordes there, generallye to putte in and to common at large upon the said 
common and waste of Tiptree Heathe, and of everye parte of the same, with all 
manner of beastes and catells (except gootes), at their pleasure, without nombre, 
keeping their hogges ringed,” &c.* This important document proceeds to state the 
allowance of the tenantry to cut wood for the repairing their houses, and for 
building new houses where the old ones have decayed and fallen down. Liberty is 
also given to cut brush or underwood, for fires and other purposes. This extensive 
yet the fair for cattle and toys on the 25th of July continues 

The church is on an eminence,^igmmnnding an extensive and interesting prospect. 
It is a small neat building, with a singled steepleJcontaining three bells, besides a 
small one, called a saint’s bell. The folnqving jnscription is on..3.marble tablet on the 
outside of the south wall *f the church:— 

The llight lion, the Countess Dclavall 
Departed this life the 
18th day of November, 

In the year of our Lord God, 1883. 

Salve hospes 

Sub pedibus tuis placide obdormiunt 
(iulielmus Ayloff, Magna 1 Hraxteddi® in comitatu 
Essexiensi bnronettus; 

Anna honoratissima Delavalli* spud GSilos 
Comtissa, uxor nmantissinta 

• “Thomas (Wolsey), Lord Cardinall, I.egat a latere, Archebishoppe of Yorke, Primate of Knglonde. and 
Chauncellor of the same; ami Thomas Doeura, Prior of the Hospital) of St. John's, Jerusalem, in r iia," are 
mentioned in the beginning of this order; so that it was made about the year 1523. 


II Guliehnus Ayloff. armiger parentibus supradicti 
ehsfrissimus; 

M Tres uno amore. & tumulo eonjunetissimi. 

Hoe <ihpulchr.de ntarinor 
Ulustris fiemina, viri mandatis sempergnorigera, 
Poni curavit quo posterij innocescat idem 
Conditorium solis suis incolis eonscerSti 
11 t post exactos vita labores cineres immoti • 
Quiescant. 


waste is now en closed, 
to be weTHittoiuJetP" -1 


CIIAl*. II. 


Tiptree fair. 

■ 

Church. 

I nserip- 
tion. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Stranger, God speed youl 
Under your feet rests in peace 
William Aylolf, of Great Braxtcd, 

In the county of Essex, Baronet; 

The most honourable Countess of Delavall, in France, 
His most loving wife ; 
and 

William AylofT, Esq. the most beloved son of 
the parents above mentioned. 

These three nre joined alike in love 
and in the grave. 


This marble monument 
The illustrious Lady, 

Ever attentive to the requests of l\,cr husband, 
Hath caused to be erected, 

To inform posterity 

That the same grave was consecrated 
To the sole use of these inhabitants, 

In order that, having traveled through this 
troublesome world, 

Their ashes might rest undisturbed. 


J ohn Frese, by will, in 1 053, left niopey to'purchase one coat or gown value 1 1.6s. 8 d. 
and bread to the amount of 13s. M. to be given to die poor annually. There is 
also a rent charge of 1/. Gr. 8d. for poor widows. 


LITTLE BRAXTED. 

This little parish joins to that of Witham cn the east, and on the south-south-east 
is bounded by Thurstable hundred, and by Great Braxted parish on the north: its 
whole circumference is not more than three miles. It is thirty-eight miles from 
London. 

In 1821 this parish contained sixtv-three females and fifty-four males; total, one 
hundred and seventeen. 

It constitutes one manor, which, in Saxon times, was in the occupation of a 
freeman named Aluric; and, at the time of the survey, was part of the private estate 
of the bishop of London, and held under him by a tenant namedllugolin. 
Nicholas de Halughton was the next possessor, in l>*v.>, "flu Aiargaw’t and Joanna' 
were his daughters and heirs.- Afterwards it /fas in the possession of Sir John 
Montgomery, of Faulkbourn, ii^ 1439; and y i Thomas Green, of Witham, from 
1472 to 1480, and la? .or his heirs sold dttoWilliain Roberts, one of the auditors of 
King Henry the Seventh; he tlied j*?^fo08, and his son,«Thomas Roberts, Gent., 
was also auditor to the same monarch. This family appears to have retained 
possession till the year 1680.* Robert 1\ylett, Gent., was next possessed of this 
estate; he was descended from the Ayletts of Doreward’s Hall, in Rivenlutll, and 
married«. daughter of Henry AylofT, Esq., second son of Sir William Aylofli of Great 
Braxted, Bart.; from the Ayletts, this manor 1 passed to the Rush family, about the 
year 1717. The manor-house is near t^e church. 

The church is small, and has a shingled spire, with two bells; the chancel is very 
ancient, and of a circular form. 

John Goddeshalf left a house and lands of 8 1. per annum, the income of which, 
after deducting 10s. for quit-rent to the lord of the manor, and 1«. 8 d. to the king, is 


Clntritii*?*. 
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to go to the poor of the parish. John Frese, in 1653, left land, of the annual value chap. ii. 
of 2/. for the support of the poor of this parish, vested in Peter du 'Cane, Esq.; and 
the same person also afterwards left land, from which there arises an annual rent of 
1 1. 6s. 8 d. vested in George Buxton. Ann Richardson, in 1726, left land, of the 
yearly value of 8/. for poor husbandmen, vested in Thomas Wilsher. 

HIVENHALL. 

The name of this parish is found variously written in records; Ravenhall and Rivenhall. 
Rivenhall have been most generally used. It is bounded by Kelvedon parish on the 
east, Fairsted on the west, Witham on the soujh, and Cressing on the north. The 
road from London to Colchester and Harwich»passes through a part of it. It is two 
miles distant from Witham, and thirty-nine from, London. 

This parish, in 1821, contained two hundred and seventy-five females, and three Population, 
hundred and sixteen males; total, five hundred and ninety-one. 

In the time of the Saxons, these lands beloliged to Editha, the queen of Edward 
the Confessor, to Harold, Lestan, and Alestan, freemen, and Ulsi, also a freeman. 

At the general survey, they were in the possession of Eustace, earl of Boulogne, 

Robert Gernon, Suene, of Essex, and Roger God save our ladies. Robert’s and 
Sucne’s under tenants were Aseelin and Clarenbald. . 

There are five manors in this parish. The manor of Rivenhall was conveyed Manors, 

to the crown by an heiress of the family of Boulogne being married to King 

Stephen; and various families held it under the crown, till it was conveyed, by 
marriage, to Robert de Scalariis, otherwise de Scalers, or Scales, descended from 
Scalier* oue^f William the Conqueror’s warriors. Robert, his son, succeeded ; he 
was in several expeditions in France, and had summons to parliament: dying in 
1266, he was succeeded by Robert, his son afd heir, who was summoned to 
parliament, as a baron of the realm, from the twenty-sorenth to the thirty-third of 
Edward the First, which was the year of his death. Robert>hls son, succeeded, anir 
was made Knight of the*Bath with Prince Edtard, whom he attended in his expedi¬ 
tion into Scotland. He sat in parliament from the thirty-fourth of Edward the First 
to die eighteenth of Edward the Second. His sort, Sir Robert de Scales, by the Scales 

daughter of Hugh de Courtney, was his heir, who died in 1369. Sir Roger de 

Scales, Knt.* was his son and heir, by Catherine, sister and coheir of William 
de Uiford, earl of Suffolk; his lady, Joan, daughter and heiress of Sir John de North- 
wood, brought him the lordship of Shaldfovd, in Essex, and estates in Kent. Tie 
died in 1386, leaving Robert; Lord Scales, fiis heir, who, dying in 1402, left two sons, 

Robert and Thomas, by his lady, Elizabeth, daughter of William, Lord Bnrdolph. 

* On the insurrection of Jack Straw, he was one of those eminent persons whom the rebels seized ui.J 
compelled to march along with them. 
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book n, Robert, the eldest, died in 1418, and was succeeded by Thomas, who signalized 
himself by various martial exploits in France, and in various other places; for which 
services he obtained from the crown a grant of 100/. a year during his life, and the 
privilege of a ship of two hundred tons burden, to transport any goods or mer¬ 
chandise to any port he should choose beyond seas, except the staple of Calais, 
paying the usual customs. He sat in parliament from the twenty-third to the thirty- 
eighth of Henry the Sixth. During the civil wars he was a firm gdherent to the 
Lancastrian interest, and at last fell a sacrifice to it, being murdered in July, 1460. 
By Emma, daughter of John Whaleborough, he had a daughter and heiress, 
Elizabeth, who was married to Henr^ Bourchier, Esq., second son of Henry, earl of 
Essex; after whose death, without curviving offspring, she was married to An- 
Kari thony de Widville, Earl Rivers, brojther to King Edward the Fourth’s queen, and 
in her right ha was declared Lord Scales. This amiable nobleman, who had 
signalized himself on many occasions, was beheaded at Pontefract, in June, 1483, 
through the artifices of that cruel usurper, King Richard the Third. The day before 
his execution, he bequeathed, by will, such lands as were the Lady Scales's, his first 
wife, to Sir Edward Widville, his brother. But long before that, he had conveyed the 
lordships of Rivenhall and Shalford to the Gate* family; of which, Sir John Gate 
was a very considerable person, being of the privy council to King Henry the 
Eighth, captain of the guard to King Edward the Sixth, vice-chamberlain of his 
household, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and privy counsellor. Living 
in the time of the suppression of the monasteries, he much enlarged his pntrimony 
from that source. At the coronation of King Edward the Sixth he was knighted, and 
constituted sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire, in 1552; but, unfortunatgly^spousing 
’ the cause of the Lady Jane Grey, he was beheaded in 1553; and on his attainder, 
this, and his other estates came tojthe crown. In the same year, Queen Mary granted 
Rivenhall to Susan Tongue*widowj from whom it passed to the families of Englefield, 
’•White, and Wiseman.* -Sir Thomas Wiseman, knighted in 1604, held Rivenhall, and 
is rqpkoned to have had estates of the 1 " value of 3,000/. a year. His grandson, Sir 
William, was created a, baronet in 1660. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Lewis 
Mansell, of Margam, in Glamorganshire* Knt. and Bart., and by her had his 
only daughter, Elizabeth, who became the wife of Isaac Lamotte Honeywood, Esq., 
of Markihall, but died without children by him; on which event, her mother, who 
probably was jointured in this estate, together with Samuel Wiseman, Esq., brother 
Western and next heir to Sir William, sold this manor to Thopias Western, Esq., of London, 
> w jj 0se numerous family, his eldest son,*Samuel, was bred to the law, and became 

learned in that profession. He was thrice burgess in parliament for Winchelsea. 
• 

* Arms of Gate. Per pale gules and azure, three lions rampant gardant, or. Crest, on a torse, or and 
gules, a demi-lion rampant gardant, or. 
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Dying before his father, in 1699, he left by his wife, Anna Mafia, daughter of 
William Finch, Esq., his youngest and only surviving son, William, who succeeded his 
grandfather, on his death in 1706. He married Anne, daughter of Sir James Bate¬ 
man, lord mayor of London in 1717, sister to the Lord Viscount Bateman, and, dying 
in 1729, left by her a son and heir and two daughters, one of whom was married to 
John Hanbury, Esq., of Kelmarsh, in Northamptonshire. His widow was married to 
George Dolliffe, Esq., of London; and his son dying under age, in 1730, these 
estates descended to his cousin, Thomas, son of Thomas Western, by Mary, 
his wife, daughter and co-heir of Sir Richard Shirley, of Preston Place, in Sussex, 
Bart. He married Anne, daughter of Robert Callis, Esq., sister to Admiral Smith 
Callis, and had by her Charles, Thomas Wafsingham, and Anna Maria, Frances, 
and Judith. 

• 

Hoo Hall is a niiyior, which has also been called Martells and Coggeshalls, names 
derived from different possessors. Eustace de Ho held lands here in 1284, by the 
sergeantry of finding one horseman, with jj. lofig coat, in the king's army, forty days, 
whenever lie should war in Wales. The same lands had been previously held by 
\\ illiam Martell and John de Coggeshall, by the service of finding one esquire, with 
a purple lance and an iron cap, for forty days. Several individuals of this family 
held other portions of land here, on the same terms ; and William kartell, in 1317, 
held a capital messuage here, with lands, and rent of assize from seven free tenants, 
for which he was obliged to do suit, every other year, at the king’s court of Boulogne, 
at Withain; and John de Coggeshall, his partner, was also obliged, in his turn, to do suit 
and service every other year, from month to month. The name of Hoo Hall is first 
found in records in 1383, and then said to have been holden by Thomas'Martell, 
whose son Thomas succeeded him ; on whose death, in 1124, his successor was his 
cousin, Elias Doreward, lisq., descended from the family of that name, of Booking. 
This Elias was the son of Walter, who was the son of lj. Doreward, by his wife, 
Anne, daughter of John Martell, of Martell Hall, in Ardley, ’alfd sister to Thomas 
Martell, Esq.: he died in 1425. llis widow was afterwards married to Nicholas 
Mortimer, Esq., of Woodham Mortimer : and this manor went tj> his eldest daughter, 
the wife of David Mortimer. In 1 \43, IlooPHall, with other possessions, had become 
the property of William Babthorp, Esq. The Smyth family next succeeded to this 
estate, ami Sir Clement died in possession of it, in 1552: afterwards it psfcsed to 
the Western family. The manor-house is about a quarter of a mile froift the 
church. 

Dorewards Hall manor hasj a mansion about a mile anil a half from the church, 
on the right-hand side of the road from Witham to Kelvedon; it is vulgarly called 
Durance Hall. John Doreward was living here in 1379, but no certain info mation 
can be procured of successive proprietors, till 1583, when it tvas in the possession ot 

VOL. i. ll ' 
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William Aylet, and it continued a considerable time in his successors of that family, 
and was afterwards the property of the Rev. — Jergon. 

Lanehams is a manor in the western extremity of the parish: the mansion-house is 
three miles and a half from the church. Its name is from the family of de Lenham, 
its ancient proprietors. Edward de Lenham had these possessions in 1321. Robert, 
of the same surname, was his successor. Afterwards it went, by marriage, to the 
Smyth family, who had a chapel in the church-yard, where some of their descendants 
were buried. Proprietors of the names of Watson and Caswell succeeded. 

Bourchiers is named from its noble proprietors of that family. The manor-house is 
two miles from the church. Robert Bourchier is the first named of this family who 
had these estates, and he died in 134bq his son, Sir John, succeeded, whose son, Bar¬ 
tholomew, Lord Bourchier, held these possessions in IKK): he died in 1405), and 
Idonea, his widow, died the following year, leaving at. only daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Hugh Stafford, and afterwards to Sir Lewis ltobessart. But Sir Wil¬ 
liam Bourchier, the son of William, brother of Sir John, the father of Bartholomew, 
succeeded to this estate: he married Anne, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, 
duke of Gloucester, the sixth son of King Edward the Third. This Anne had been 
before married to Edmund, earl of Stafford, by whom she had Henry, his sort and 
heir; Thomas, successively bishop of Ely and archbishop of Canterbury; William, 
Lord Fitz-Warine; and John, Lord Berners. Sir William died in 1120, and was 
succeeded by his son and heir, Henry, created earl of Essex in 1K51. He enjoyed 
this and numerous great estates till his death, in 1183. By his lady, Isabel, sister 
of Richard, duke ol \ork, he had seven sons, of whom William, the eldest, died 
before him, apd his grandson, Henry, earl of Essex, was therefore his Micces-sor. 
But being killed by a tall from a horse, in 15 K), his estates descended to his only 
daughter, Anne, soon afterwards married to Sir William Parr, earl of Essex and 
marquis of Northampton, At the time of her death, in 1570, Walter IJevereux, 
\ iscount Hereford,* vus heir to this estate. It was in the possession of Sir Ralph 
WJseman in 1008, and of William Smith, Esq. in 1030; and it afterwards was con¬ 
veyed to Thomas Western, Esq. 

The church is very neat, and the nave rises half a yard higher, and is a yard wider 
than the chancel. The' tower is of brick, with battlements, and a wooden spire. 
There h only one bell. 

There are a hundred acres of glebe belonging to this living. 

There is a very handsome marble tjionument to the memory of Ralph Wiseman, 
formerly owner ol the manor of Rivenhall; and on tlif north side there are several 
costly tombs to the memory of individuals of the Western family. One of these 
tombs is very*elegant, and bears the following inscription:— 
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M. 8. : 

Under this tomb lie interred 
the bodies 

Of William Western, Ksq., aged 30 years, 

Who died the 22d of September, 1729; i 

And of James, his Son, aged fourteen years, 

A youth of the most promising hope, i 

Who survived his father only six months. ' 

Ail affectionate wife and fond mother, 


Under the sharpest sense of her double loss, CHAP. II. 

Ordered this monument to be erected. -- 

Inscription. 

Durum est; sed leve ht patientia, 
quicquid corrigcre est nefas. 

TRANSLATION. 

It is indeed difficult to hear; but patience 
lightens the burthens we cannot hope to 
remove. 


The knights templars had one hundred and sixty two acres of arable, three of 
meadow, and five of pasture in this parish, besides other possessions; the tenant of 
some of which was to eat in lieu of all services ,jjrmanducabit pro onmi servilio 

Sir Thomas Wiseman, in 1(515, gave a rent charge, producing SI. 4*. per annum, Uonat j I)lls 
out of Braddoeks, in Wimbish, to the poor of Riven hall; and a legacy of four pounds 
a year, to purchase lferrings to that amount, for clistribution to the poor on Fridays in 
Lent, was left by two sisters who were buried under a stone near the south side of the 
steeple. Over this stone there formerlj/STood a small house, in which the herrings 
were distributed, but a part of the.steeple fell upon this house, and it was beaten 
down. William Bollan, in 1784, gave 21 HI. (>.?., vested in the three percent, consols, 
towards building a workhouse, and several other contributions having been made, the 
house has been built. * 


A family of the name of Tusser formerly resided in this parish, of which William Thomas 
Tusscr married Isabella, daughter of Thomas Smyth, and sister to Sir Clement Smyth, Tuss< ' r - 
and had by her Clement, Andrew, John, Thomas, William, and three daughters. 

From one of the sons sprung Thomas Tusser, who wrote the celebrated, poetical 
treatise on husbandry, entitled, “ Five Hundred Points of good Husbandry, as well 
for the Champaign, or Open Country, as also for the Woodland or Several!, mixed in 
every Month with lluswifery. Augmented to a fourth part more, with divers other 
Lessons, as Diet for the Farmer; of the properties ’of Wiftds, Plants, Hops, Herbs, 

Bees, and approved Remedies for Sheep and Cattle.” . He was born at Rivenhall, in 
1528; and bis father, designing him for a singing-mail, put him to Walford school, 
from whence he was removed to F-Jon, where he acquired some’knowledge of Latin, 
and was afterwards entered at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, whete he had not been long, 
when he was afllictcd with a severe illness. After his recovery he left the university, 
and went to court, living with Lord Paget during the reign of Edward the Sixth : 
when, mi account of some quarrel among the lords, he left court, and retired intp 

Suffolk, where he married his first wife, and fliok a farm at Ratwade, in that countv, 

• * 

which place he left on accoitht of his wife's ill health, hut she soon after died at 
Ipswich, and he afterwards married a second wife, and again engaged himself in 
husbandry, and took a farm, called Diram Cell: but he had not been there main 
years before his landlord died, and, owing to tome misunderstanding with the heirs or 
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William Aylet, and it continued a considerable time in his successors of that family, 
and was afterwards the property of the Rev, — Jergon. 

Lanehams is a manor in the western extremity of the parish : the mansion-house is 
three miles and a half from the church. Its name is from the family of de Lcnham, 
its ancient proprietors. Edward de Lenham had these possessions in 1324 Robert, 
of the same surname, was his successor. Afterwards it went, by marriage, to the 
Smyth family, who had a chapel in the church-yard, where some of their descendants 
were buried. Proprietors of the names of Watson and Caswell succeeded. 

Bourchiers is named from its noble proprietors of that family. The manor-house is 
two miles from the church. Robert Bourchier is the first named of this family who 
had these estates, and he died in 134^ his son, Sir John, succeeded, Whose son, Bar¬ 
tholomew, Lord Bourchier, held thjpse possessions in 1400: he died in 1409, and 
Idonea, his widow, died the following year, leaving an only daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Hugh Stafford, and afterwards to Sir Lewis Kobcssart. But Sir Wil¬ 
liam Bourchier, the son of William, brother of Sir John, the father of Bartholomew, 
succeeded to this estate: he married Anne, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, 
duke of Gloucester, the sixth son of King Edward the Third. This Anne had been 
before married to Edmund, earl of Stafford, by whom she had Henry, his soil and 
heir; Thomas, successively bishop of Ely and archbishop of Canterbury; William, 
Lord Fitz-Warine; and John, Lord Berners. Sir William died in 1420, and was 
succeeded by his son and heir, Henry, created earl of Essex in 1 Mil. He enjoyed 
this and numerous great estates till his death, in 1483. By his lady, Isabel, sister 
of Richard, duke of York, lie had seven sons, of whom William, the eldest, died 
before him, apd his grandson, Henry, earl of Essex, was therefore his successor. 
But being killed by a fall from a horse, in 1540, his estates descended to his only 
daughter, Anne, soon afterwards married to Sir William Parr, earl of Essex and 
marquis of Northampton. At *hc time of her death, in 1570, Walter Devercux, 
Viscount Hereford,' vus heir to this estate. It was in the possession of Sir Ralph 
Wjseman in 1608, and of William Smith, Esq. in 1630; 'and it afterwards was con¬ 
veyed to Thomas Western, Esq. 

The church is very neat, and the nave*rises half a yard higher, and is a yard wider 
than the chancel. The tower is of brick, with battlements, and a wooden spire. 
There Is only one bell. 

There are a hundred acres of glebe belonging to this living. 

There is a very handsome marble qionuinent to the memory of Ralph Wiseman, 
formerly owner of the manor of Rivenhall; and on tli£ north side there are several 
costly tombs to the memory of individuals of the Western family. One of these 
tombs is veryelegant, and bears the following inscription:— 
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M. S. j 

Under thia tomb lie interred i 

the bodies j 

Of William Western, Ksq., aged 30 years, 

Who died the 22d of September, 172!); i 

And of James, his Son, aged fourteen years, ; 

A youth of the most promising hope, i 

Who survived liis father only six months. 

An affectionate wife and fond mother, 1 


Under the sharpest sense o{her double loss, CI1A1*. II. 

Ordered this monument to be erected. - 

Inscription. 

Durum est; sed lcvc fit patientia, 
quicquid corrigcre est nefas. 

TRANSLATION. 

It is indeed difficult to bear; but patience 
lightens the burthens we cannot hope to 
remove. 


The knights templars had one hundred and sixty two acres of arable, three of 
meadow, and five of pasture in this parish, besides other possessions; the tenant of 
some of which was to eat in lieu of all services, Jpmanducabit pro omni xervilio." 

Sir Thomas Wiseman, in Hilo, gave a rent charge, producing 3/. 4*. per annum, [, onati „ ns . 
out of Braddocks, in Wimbish, to the poor of Riven hall; and a legacy of four pounds 
a year, to purchase herrings to that amount, for distribution to the poor on Fridays in 
Lent, was left by two sisters who were buried under a stone near the south side of the 
steeple. Over this stone there formcrl^fifood a small house, in which the herrings 
were distributed, but a part of the,steeple fell upon this house, and it was beaten 
down. William Bollan, in 1784, gave 218/. 0.?., vested in the three percent, consols, 
towards building a workhouse, and several other contributions having been made, the 
house has been built. 

A family of the name of Tusser formerly resided in this parish, of which William Thorns 
Tusscr married Isabella, daughter of Thomas Smyth, and sister to Sir Clement Smyth, T ' ,sf( r - 
and had by her Clement, Andrew, John, Thomas, William, and three daughters. 

From one of the sons sprung Thomas Tusser, who wrote the celebrated, poetical 
treatise on husbandry, entitled, “ Five Hundred Points of good Husbandry, as well 
for the Champaign, or Open Country, as also for the Woodland or Severall, mixed in 
every Month with Iluswifery. Augmented to a fourth part more, with divers other 
Lessons, as Diet for the Farmer; of the properties 'of Wiftds^ Plants, Hops, Herbs, 

Bees, and approved Remedies for Sheep and Cattle." . He was horn at Rivenhall, in 
1523; and his father, designing him for a singing-man, put him to alford school, 
from whence he was removed to Fjon, whey he acquired some*knowledge ot Latin, 
and was afterwards entered at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he had not been long, 
when he was afflicted with a severe illness. After his recovery he left the university, 
and went to court, living with Lord Paget during the reign of Edward the Sixth ; 
when, <ni account of some quarrel among the lords, he left court, and retired intp 
Suffolk, where he married his first wife, and ihok a farm at Ratwade, in that county, 
which place he left on accoiftit of his wife's ill health, but she soon after died at 
Ipswich, and he afterwards married a second wife, and again engaged himself in 
husbandry, and took a farm, called Diram Cell; but he had not been there many 
years before his landlord died, and, owing to y>me misunderstanding with the heirs or 
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executors, Tusser again left his farm, and commenced singing-man, under the dean of 
Norwich. He next took the management of the glebe-farm at Fairsted, in his native 
county. His next remove was to London, from which place he retreated precipi¬ 
tately on the appearance of the plague, and retired to Cambridge; and to the close of 
life seems to have moved from place to place, being successively a musician, school¬ 
master, serving-man, husbandman, glazier, and poet. He died in London, in 1588, 
and was buried at St. Mildred’s church, in the Poultry, with this epituph:— 


Hen- Thomas Tusser, clad in clay, doth lie. 

That sometime made the Points of Husbandry; 
By him learn thou mayest, here learn we must v 

\ 


When all is done, we sleep and turn to dust j 
And yet, through Christ, to Heaven we hope to go: 
Who reads his hooks, shall tind his faith was so. 


, KEt.VKDON. 

Mr. Morant derives the name of this place from the Saxon Dun, a hill, and Celt, 
pronounced Kelt!, a spring. But the learned Dr. Stukely derives it from the Celtic 
Celn, mysterious, or to conceal, from wiftveo Ccli, the name of God, according to 
which it signifies “ God’s hill." It is written in records, Kilwenduu, Chellendatm, 
Kelucdon, Kellevedon, Kelvedon. It was also anciently called Easterford, from a 
ford which used to be here, and which, relative to some other ford, lay in an easterly 
direction. 

This parish is at the eastern extremity of the hundred; it joins Uivenhall westward, 
and Great Braxted on the south. The town is pleasantly situated, partly on rising 
ground, and consists chiefly of one street nearly a mile in length ; it is three miles and 
a half north-east from Witham, ten from Colchester, and forty-one from London. 

In 1821, this i>arish contained six hundred and seventy-seven females, and six hun¬ 
dred and fifty-one males ; total, one thousand three hundred and twenty-eight. 

There is an annual fair here on Easter Monday. In the vales, and part of (lie 
slopes, the soil is a good sandy loam ; but in the flatter parts, a strong loam on clay, 
and all summer fallowed; aropnd Felix Ilall, various; but generally of the above 
description, some fields admitting turnips, but very few with propriety; the surface 
mould, nine or ten inches deep, and drains well by hollow cuts.* 

In the Saxon era, soipe of the lands in this parish belonged to the crown; some 
to Gndmund, a king's thane, and other portions to eleven freemen. At the survey, 
they were in possession of St. Peter’s Abbey, and of Hugh de Montford, or bis under 
tenant. There arc four manors. 

Church Hall is so named from its vicinity to t|ie church. It was holden under 
Edward the Confessor, by Angelric, one of his nobles, who gave it to Westminster 
Abbey, and the king confirmed the grant, by the name of Kilwendun, witli all its 
appurtenances. It remained part of the endowment of Westminster Abbey till its 

* taut Ajpricultural Survey. 
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suppression; and when that abbey was converted into a bishopric, it was granted to chap. m. 
the bishop; but when that bishopric was dissolved, it was given, by King Edward 
the Sixth, to the bishop of London and his successors, together with the rectory and 
advowson. 

Felix Hall, the seat of C. C. Western, Esq. M. 1’. is a handsome modern mansion, Felix h«ii. 
on an eminence,'enclosed in a park, and commanding an extensive and varied prospect 
over the Braxtcde, and other neighbouring parishes. It is about a mile distant from 
Kelvedon, a little to the right of the road to London. The interior possesses great 
elegance, and the gardens are laid out with taste and judgment. 

Great alterations and improvements have been made by the present proprietor, 
particularly in the house. The front towards Kelvedon has been ornamented with an 
elegant tetrastyle portico; the two bay windows, which originally rose no higher than 
the first story, have blen enlarged, and raised to tire top of the building’ and the whole 
of this front has been covered with composition. 

Soon after the Conquest, this estate way in the possession of a family named Filiol, 
from the Latin Jiliolus, or the French filleiil, a godson. And by a seal of a grant 
of William Filiol, to Coggeshall Abbey, on which is the representation of a font, with 
a king on one side of it, and a bishop on the other, holding a child as in the ceremony 
of baptism, it is reasonably supposed the family had a tradition of* this surname 
having been given, at tbe time of baptism, to one of their ancestors, by one of the 
kings of England. The name occurs in the roll of Battle Abbey. Robert Filiol 
held lands in Leaden Roding about the time of King Stephen. Baldwin Filiol had 
possessions at Kelvedon, and several of the same family succeeded him, till, the male 
line of the family failing, these estates were conveyed to Sir John de Bithun, in 1315, 
by marriage with Cicely, the daughter of Sir John Filiol. Sir John de Bohun was of 
Midlmrst, in Sussex, and attended King Edward the Third at the battle of Cressy, 
and in-other engagements. He died in 1367; and Cicelt, hi^Jady, in 1381, was 
possessed of the manor of Filiol’s Hall, in Kelvedon, which is the first time of its 
occurrence in records, under that name. Sir John de Bohun, son and heir of the 
former Sir John, held this manor, ynd had ^lso other possessions here and at Toles- 
lnmt Knights, Toleshunt Trego/,, See. He died in 11-52, ami his son Humphrey was 
the father of Sir John de Bohun, who died in 1169, leaving two daughters: Mary, 
married to Sir David Owen, the natural son of Owen Tudor, grandfather to King 
Henry the Seventh; and Ursula, the wife of Sir Robert Southwell. On the death 
of Mary, who had no children, Falix Hall cafhc to Sir Robert, in right of his wife, 
who afterwards sold it to Thbmas Lovcl; and in 1532 it was purchased of Richard 
Southwell, of Woodrising, in Norfolk, by Siv Thomas Audeley, and other commis¬ 
sioners of King Henry the Eighth; and it was afterwards granted by the King to 
Sir Richard Long, one of the gentlemen of lys bedchamber; he was of Shengay, in 
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Cambridgeshire, and married Margaret Kitson, widow of Sir Thomas Kitson, of 
Hcngrave. He died in 1547, and Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, conveyed the 
estate, by marriage, to Sir William Russell, who sold it to Sir Thomas Cecil, a 
younger son of Thomas, earl of Exeter, of whom it was purchased in 1630, by 
Anthony Abdy, Esq. The ancestor of this family was Richard Abdy, of Abdy, in 
Yorkshire, whose son, Robert, was the father of Robert whose son was Thomas Abdy, 
ol Abdy, who married Cicely, daughter of William Tijas, Esq., of Yorkshire, and left 
by her a second son, Roger, who died in 1595, leaving, by Mary, daughter of 
Richard White, Esq., of Hutton, two sons, Edmund and Anthony: Edmund married 
Judith, daughter ol Sir Christopher^'elverton, judge of the Common Pleas, by whom 
he had Sir Christopher Abdy, who married the youngest daughter of Sir Herbert 
Crofts, of Suffolk. Anthony, the Second son of Roger, was an alderman and sheriff 
of London, and the purchaser of Felix Hall in 1630, as above stated; lie died in 
1640, and, besides other children, lefj^by Abigail, daughter of Sir Thomas Campbell, 
of London, three sons, created baronctsi'Ygd a daughter, Alice: Sir Thomas Abdy 
was of helix Hall, Sir Robert Abdy, of Albyns, and Sir John Abdy, of the More, in 
Salcot Verley. Alice, the eldest daughter, was married to Sir John Bramston, of 
Skrecns. 

Sir Thomas? Abdy, of Felix Hall, was created a baronet in 1641, being the first of 
the family who attained this honorary distinction: on his death, in 1685, he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Sir Anthony Abdy, who married Mary, the only daughter 
of Richard Millward, D.D., rector of Great Braxted, and canon of Windsor. Sir 
Thomas, dying in 1704', his son, Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy, succeeded to his dignity 
and estate; lit had three wives, and on his dfcath, in 1733, left two daughters. His 
next brother, Sir William Abdy, succeeded him in dignity, but the greater jairt of the 
estate, particularly Felix Hall, went to his daughters, of which Charlotte, the eldest, 
was married to John Williams) Esq., second son of Sir John Williams, Knt., of 
'rendering Hall, who rebuilt Felix Hall, and made it an # elegant country seat, and 
afterwards, in 1761, sold it to Daniel Matthews, Esq. 

'fhe manor of Elsterford, also called Kelvedon manor, has a pleasant mansion 
about a mile from the church, which is within the present bounds of Great Braxted 
parish j in which the greater part of its demesnes lie, though some of the lands are in 
Kelvedon, whose present bounds go within fourscore rods of the house. These 
lands are believed to be those mentioned in Domesday as encroachments on the 
king’s possessions. Formerly this panor belonged: to a family surnamed De 
Kelvedon, and mentioned in records of the year 1346. Sir William Kelvedon, of 
Braxted, left ( Jane, his daughter and heiress, who was married to Sir John Lowdham, 
of I'rense, in Norfolk, who died in 1355, leaving a son, Sir Thomas, whose son, John, 
died in 1373. The last of this fantily who held Easterford was John Lowdham, Esq., 
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who, in 1423, held this manor of the prior and convent of St. Botolph, in Col- chap. 11 . 
cheater. Joanna was his only daughter and heiress, married to Thomas Heveningham, ~~” 
Esq., and a second time married to Ralph Bleverhasset, Esq., of Bleverhaysset, in 
Cumberland. He died in 1475, and Joanna, his wife, in 1501, at the age of ninety- 
seven. In the record she is said to “ hold this manor of Kelvedon Hall, in Brakested, 
of Robert Southwell, in right of his wife, as of the manor of Fillwell Hall.” The 
last of this family on record, who held this manor, was Samuel Bleverhasset, Esq., in 
1613. It afterwards went to the Carew family. 

The manor of Ewell Hall was, soon after the Conquest, in the possession of Ewell 
a family surnamed De Ewell, supposed from a place called Ewell, in Surrey. The '* ' 
house is about half a mile from the church. -After the family of Ewell, those 
of Fitz-Ralph, Doreward, and Sammes succeeded; after which it became the 
property of Mr. John Cooper, 

The manor-house of Dorewards Hall is partly in Rivenhall, and partly in Kelve- Dorrwani- 
don, and the lands extend into both parishes The river Pant, or Blackwater, 
runs through this parish; and there is supposed to have been formerly a hamlet 
beside this river on the farm, called Bridgefoot. This estate formerly belonged 
to the Aylet family, and several of them lived here. John Aylet, Esq. sold this estate 
to Bezalicl Sherman, surgeon, of Kelvedon, whose second wife was the sister of Sir 
Anthony Abdy. 

The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is in a pleasant situation, a little to Church, 
the north of the town; it is spacious, and consists of a nave, north and south 
aisles, and a chancel; the chancel has but one aisle. It has a square brick tower, 
with a spire, leaded, and five bells. 

The vicarage-tyouse is north-west of the church, and has fifty-six acres of glebe Viangi 
land belonging to it. , " mM ’ 

John Marler gave two houses, and one acre of meadow land, for the maintenance of charith <. 
two almshouses, and a public well; and some lands in East TJujrpc were given to 
purchase bread, which is distributed to the poor every Sunday during a great part of 
the year. 

» j 

BRADWELI.. 

There are two parishes in Essex of this name: this, on account of its nearness to Bradwcii 
Coggeshail, named in writings, BradweU juxta Coggeshall; the other, which is. in 
Dengey hundred, distinguished by tJie words juxta mare. The name of this parish 
is from a “ broad well ” or spring, a little north’ of the hall, out of which the water 
flows so abundantly, and has so considerable a fall, that it turns an overshot mill 
nedr its source; and Pant, or Blackwater, runs through a hamlet or village here, 
which has received the name of this river. 
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The population, in 1821, consisted of one hundred and sixty-two males, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five females; total, three hundred and seventeen. 

The parish is small, and lies very low; the soil, in some parts, heavy but good. 
It has but one manor, called Bradwell Hall. 

Bradwell Hall stands near the church, and formerly had a park. Not- being 
mentioned in Domesday-book or the Red-book of the exchequer, it is conjectured 
to have included, or constituted, what are mentioned as encroachments on the king’s 
demesne lands in Kelvedon. In the reign of King John, a family named Daggeworth 
held this manor, and, in the following reign, Osbert Daggeworth had free warren in 
Bradwell and in Dagworth in Pcbmarsh, and a license for himself and heirs to hunt 
in the forest of Essex. In 1388 this estate was granted to Sir John Sutton, who is 
said to have holden it of the king in capite, as of the honour of Peverel. Ten years 
afterwards, it.was in the possession of Sir John Hende, or Ilinde, a rich alderman 
of London, of which city he was sheriff in 1381, and lord mayor in 1391 and 1404. 
He was a great benefactor to Coggesball Abbey; in gratitude for which, they 
engaged to celebrate his obit with the solemnity of a founder. His eldest son, John 
Hende, Esq., was sheriff' of Essex in 1413 and 1447, and died in 1461, leaving his 
mother, and a second John Hende, Esq., his brother, who was sheriff’ of the county 
in 1456, and died in 1464; and Joan, daughter of the elder brother, became the heiress 
general to both, and brought a vast estate in marriage to Walter Writtle, Esq., of a 
very ancient family.,, descended from Ralph Fitz-Ralpli, Esq., who had a grant of 
the manor of Writtle from Margaret, countess of Galloway, and from thence took his 
surname. From defect of heirsliip, these possessions afterwards became the property 
of Jolm Basset, Esq., of Great Chishul, in right of his wife, daughter of William 
Andrews, Esq., and Amicia, sister of Sir John Hinde. Sir John Smyth, of dressing 
Temple, also laid claim to this great inheritance, as the descendant of Alice, daughter 
of John Ilcnde, alderman of London; but the estates were confirmed to the first 
claimant. John Bbsset was descended from the noble family of the Bassets, of the 
south. lie was succeeded 'by his eldest son, Gregory, who married Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Forster, Esq., of Birch, by whom, on his death, in 1528, he 
left Dorothy, his only daughter, at that time <5nly one year old. His widow was, 
after his death, twice Inarried, first to William Ayloff, of Great Braxted, Esq., and 
afterwards to Eustace Sulyard, Esq., of Itunwell. Thomas Bonham, Esq., of Kent, 
procured the w-ardship of the great heiress Dorothy Basset, and, as her guardian, kept 
liis first court here in 1531. He procured her to be married very young to his son, 
Robert Bonham, Esq., who had by .her Jeremy and Charles, and two daughters; 
Mary, married to Andrew Clarke, Esq., of Booking, and Elizabeth, the wife of John 
Filiol, Esq., of Old Hall, in Raine. Charles, his second son, married Jane, daughter 
of Gilbert Songar, and had an only daughter, Dorothy, married to Sir John Selby. 
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After the death of Robert Bonham, his widow was married to a second husband, chap. ii. 
Anthony Maxey, Esq., of Great Saling Hall, who removed with her to Bradwell 
Hall; she proved very unkind to her first husband’s children, whom she in effect 
disinherited, settling her whole estate on the children of Anthony Maxey. And as 
for Jeremy Bonham, her eldest son, who should have been her heir, she made the 
poor man a pensioner upon his own estate, allowing him the miserable pittance of 
lOi a year, for life out of her manor of Picots, in Great Saling. Anthony Maxey 
died in 1592, and his widow married a third husband, John Babington, Esq. She 
died in 1602, and was buried beside her second husband, by whom her surviving 
children were, Sir Henry and Sir William, and two daughters; Dorothy, married to 
Sir Edward Heron, one of the barons of the Exchequer; and Bridget, married to 
Edward Wentworth, Esq., of Bocking Hall. On his mother’s death, Sir Henry 
succeeded to the estate. He married Mildred,, daughter of Williaip Cook, Esq., 
second son of Sir Anthony Cook, of Gidea Hall, by Frances, his wife, daughter of 
Lord John Grey, brother to Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk; but dying, in 1624, with¬ 
out surviving offspring, his brother, Sir William Maxey, Knt., succeeded him, Maxey 
being at that time fifty years of age. He married Helena, daughter of Sir Edward fltmlly ' 
Greville, of Harold's Park, by whom he had three sons, Greville, Henry, and 
William; Henry, the second son, was adjutant-general of the horse to King Charles 
the First, and distinguished for his loyalty; William was a traveller, and served the 
same king in all his wars, and was major-general of his horse at the siege of 
Colchester; he died in 1659. Sir William died in 1645, aged eighty-eight, and his 
lady, surviving him, was married to Captain Spencer, her second husband; she died 
in 1659, and was buried beside her husband, where a sumptuous monument was 
erected to theis memory by Henry, their second son. Greville Maxey, Esq., the 
eldest son, succeeded his father, and died in 1648. His eldest son, by his wife, Mildred, 
daughter of Sir William Cook, of Gloucestershire, was Anthony Maxey, Esq., who 
succeeded to his father’s estates; he sold Saling, Picots, and ot^br estates, to Martin 
Carter, Esq., but left Bradwell Hall to his brother, Hdnry Maxey, Esq., who, by his 
wife Sarah, daughter of Humphrey Lowe, of Baddow, had a son, Anthony, married 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Martin Garter, Esq., of Saling Hall, both of whom dying 
without surviving offspring, this estate descended to Martin Carter, Esq., of Witham, 
the eldest son of John Carter, attorney at law, of Braintree, who was brother to 
Martin Carter, Esq., the last owner of that name, of Great Saling Hall. This last 
proprietor of Bradwell Hall dying without surviving offspring, left the estate to his 
brother, Milboume Carter, Escj., of Braintree* 

The church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is small; it has a tower, with a spire, Church, 
and three bells. The chancel contains several stately monuments belonging to the 
Maxey and Carter families. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL BENEFICES IN WITHAM HUNDRED. 

R. Rectory. * From the reform to Parliament in ISIS. 

V. Vicarage. t DUchartcd ftrom payment of fint-frolti. 


Pwiih. 

— 

Archdeaconry. 

Incumbent, 

Insti¬ 

tuted. 

Value in Liber 
Regis. 

Patron. 

Bradwell, R.. 

Braxted, Great, B. . 

- Little, R. . 

Crossing, V. . . . . . 

Fainted, R. . 

Faulkbourn, R. . . . 
Hatfield Pev. V. . . 

Kclvedon, V. 

Notley, Black, R. . . 

-White, V. . . 

Rivenhall, R. 

Terling, V. 

Ulting, V . 

Witham, V.. 

Colchester. 

M. J. Bruncoin. . . . 
T. Herring...... 

C. T. Pettingall. . . . 

W. G. Plees. 

W. R.Lyall. 

John Bullock. .... 
Coventry Payne . . . 
Charles Dalton . . . 
William Wyvill. . . . 

John Dennis. 

John. Lewis. 

Willipm Goodday . . 

John Lupton. 

John Newman.... 

1813 
1828 
1810 

1814 
1827 
1818 

1823 
1804 
1829 
1804 

1824 
1801 
1823 
1822 

£. *. 
12 0 0 
19 0 0 
*+119 8 0 
t7 15 5 

6 13 4 

6 13 4 
•f90 0 0 

9 4 8 
15 0 0 
10 0 0 

21 5 5 
+10 0 0 

*+96 0 0 

22 0 7} 

Rev. M. J. Brunwin. 

C. C. Col Cambridge 
Vru. Capell, Esq. 
Vicar of Witham. 
Bishop of London. 
J.J. C. Bullock, Esq. 

J. Wright, Esq. 

Bishop of London, 

M. Wyvill, Esq. 

D. Pennell, Esq. &c. 
C. C. Western, Esq. 

J. II. Strutt, Esq. 

11. Nicholson, Ksq. 
Bishop of London. 


CHAPTER III. 

BOROUGH AND LIBERTIES OF COLCHESTER. 


This Very §ncient town is in the north-eastern part of the county, in 51° 55' north 
latitude: it is twenty-one miles from Harwich, twenty-one from Chelmsford, and fifty- 
one miles north-east from London. The principal part of this town occupies the 
summit and north and eastern sides of a fine eminence, rising gradually to the height 
of a hundred and *fwelve feet above the i iver Colne, which, from hence, taking a 
squth-easterly direction, falls into the German ocean, at the distance of fifteen miles, 
and is navigable to the Hythe, a suburb forming the port of Colchester. This situ¬ 
ation contributes to the pleasantness as 'well as Healthiness of the place, allowing a 
free air, and extensive prospects over the country in various directions. It is so near 
the sea, that it enjoys the benefit of carriage by water, and a constant supply of fish, 
particularly soles and oysters; it yet lies f$r enough distant from the sea to be per¬ 
fectly free from the moist atmosphere $nd noxious exhalations of the Essex coast. 

Within the walls the soil is a dark-coloured sand, and in instances where obser- 

c 

vations could be made, sand has been observed to form the sub-soil, to the depth of 
ten or twelve* feet, and in other instances a fine yellow sand has continued to the depth 
of sixty feet. 
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“ The district surrounding the town*s a dry gravelly loam, perfectly well adapted C h^a p. 

to the culture of turnips; it extends east and west from Stanway to*the Bromleys, -!— 

north and south from Mistley to Fingrinhoe, and, toward Bures, is varied by a 
mixture of heavier land. Part of Copford, Stanway, and Lexden is sand, and 
a sandy loam on a gravelly bottom; much of it light, and much of it also so deep 
above the gravel, as to be very excellent land; in wet seasons yielding very great 
crops. Considerable tracts near Colchester are in the occupation of gardeners, who, 
besides supplying the town with vegetables, raise considerable quantities of garden* 
seeds for the country, and the supply of London. About Berechurch, a dry, sound, 
sand^ or gravelly loam; all, or nearly all, good turnip land, and for feeding off; but 
most productive in wet seasons, and some apt tq bum in dry ones, from the shallow¬ 
ness of the surface soil, or the sharpness of the under stratum. Of this description 
is a level and sound dry land, with some variations to the south and west of the 
town.” * 

Its convenient situation attracted, at an early period, the attention of the old British 
inhabitants of Britain; and, under the name of Cam-a-laiin-u'idun,—the town on the namc ' 
hill at the winding of a river, Latinised into Camulodunum,—was long the capital of 
the Trinobantes. Camden and others were for placing this ancient town, and its 
Roman representative, which was the first colony in Britain, at Maldon; and Reynolds, 
in his Commentary on Antoninus,f thinks that Colonia and Camulodunum (or, as 
he would spell it, Camalodunum,) were two different places, fixing the former at 
Colchester and the latter at Maldon. But there are a variety of reasons sufficient to 
make us believe that Camulodunum and Colonia were the same, and that they were 
both nearly identical in site with the present town of Colchester. 

Camulodunufn was one of the first and principal settlements of the Romans in our Catnulodu- 
island. By Claudius it was raised to the rank of a Roman colony, % and it was soon nuri 

* Last Agricultural Reports. f Pp. 251^08. 

t The planting of the colony at Camulodunum, according to Canylen, was commemorated by a medal of 
Claudius, which had on one aide tBe emperor's effigy, with the inscription, TI. CLAVD. CAES. AVG. GER. 

P. M. TR. P. XII. IMP. XIIX.: on the reverse, a plough drawn by an ox and a cow yoked, driven by a man, 
to represent the ceremony of describing wish a plough the circuit of the intended station: above, COL. 
CAMALODON. AVG. The spelling, Camalodan, however, with 'other circumstances, if the coin were 
authentic, would render it doubtftil if the colony of Camulodunum were that whose founding was thus intended 
to be recorded. But the existence of this coin has been suspected. Gough observes—“ I have not been able 
to 8nd where Camden and Burton met with this coin. It has not been turned up at Maldon or Colchester, nor 
is it mentioned by Vaillant, Patin, or Occo. The former (p. 105) barely mentions among Claudius’s colony 
coins the name of Camulodunum i the other (p. 78) givtg such a reverse as this with flve standards, in¬ 
scribed COL. C. L. for Claudiopolia fa laourla."—Notei to Qamien, voL i. p. lxx. The Homan name of this 
town was undoubtedly derived from thftt under which it was known to the Britons. Camden ventured as a 
conjecture, that “ this name was imposed upon Camulodunum of the god Camulut and the idea was revived 
in an ingenious pamphlet, published at Colchester by E. W. A. Hay, on occasion of the discovery of a monu¬ 
ment of Homan sculpture in the grounds of the Essex and Colchester Hospital. .Camden founds his conjecture 



BOOK II. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY OF ESSKX. 


CHAPTER J. 

HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY OK THE HUNDRED OF CHELMSFORD. 

This district, occupying the central part of the county, is rich in cultivation; the 
surface of varied appearance, with slightly elevated grounds, wood, and water, and 
arable lands, and meadows; it is in almost every,part of it abundantly embellished 
with elegant mansions and extensive pleasure grounds; its average extent from side 
to side is from fifteen to twenty miles, and it contains thirty populous parishes, of 
which the following are the namesChehnsford, Springfield, Boreham, Baddow 
Magna, Baddow I’arva, Saudon, Danbury, Woodham Ferrers, Hanningfield East, 
Hanningfield West, Hanningfield South, Bettcnden, Runwcll, Mountnfssing, Ingale- 
stone, Buttsbury, Stock, Margaretting, Frierning, Blackmore, Widford, Writ tie, 
Roxwell, Broomfield, Chignall St. James, Chignall Smealy, Waltham Magna, Waltham 
I’arva, Lees Magna, Lees Parva. 

According to Mr. Morant, it does not appear that this hundred was ever granted, 
by patent or otherwise, to any particular person, but has always remaiifed in the dis¬ 
posal of the sheriff o£ Essex for the time being.* The population, according to the 
returns made to parliament in 1821, was 24,5)81-; of which 12,7(52 were males, and 
12,222 were females. 

CHELMSFORD. 

The town of Chelmsford is of considerable importance on many accounts; it is the 
great thoroughfare between Londoiyuul tin*towns'of Colchester, Harwich, and Brain¬ 
tree, and the county of Suffolk, and many parts of Norfolk. It*is most conveniently 
situated for the transaction of the'public business of the county ; and the assizes, 
general quarter sessions, petty session^, county courts, and sittings of tli^ commis¬ 
sioners <if the land-tax, &c. arc held here; and here also the elections take place for 
the county representatives in parliament. T|pwc being no manufactures here, ttie 
labouring population is engaged in the business of agriculture, and in conveying sup¬ 
plies of various kinds t®the London markets. 

The country surrounding the town is extremely pleasant, and very abundant in 
agricultural produce, the soil being principally a deep rich loam, intermixed with veins 
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apartment, and measures in length eighty-five and in breadth forty-five feet; it is lighted CHAP. I. 
by eight splendid chandeliers of cut glass; the stuccoed ceiling is handsomely orna- AsRpmbiv 
mented; and in niches at each end, on either side of the fire-places, there are elegant roon '- 
female statues in the Grecian costume. The county balls, and other social and public 
meetings are held in this room; and when prisoners arc in excess, the king’s sergeants 
hold courts here. The ground plan of the building occupies a square, which measures 
ninety-six by eighty feet. 

Near the Shire-hall there is a Conduit, supplied with a copious ever-running stream The con- 
from a spring named Burgess’ well, a short distance from the town. It is not known 
at what time the original conduit was placed here, but it was modified and improved 
by the noble family of Fitzwalter, and has been, since that time, frequently repaired 
and altered. It* has four pipes on four opposite sides, from which the purest water is 

perpetually flowing. On one side there used to be the following inscription: 

■ • * 

“ 'lliis conduit, in one minute, runs one hogshead and a half and four gallons and a half; 

and in one day, two thousand two hundred and sixty-two hogsheads and fifty-four gallons.” 


And there yet remains the following: 


BenigmiK benignis: 
Ncc parcus parcis: 
Nec diminutus largicndo. 
Sic cliaritas a l.)co fontc. 


TRANSLATION. 

Bountiful to the bounteous : 

Liberal to the covetous: 

Not diminished by bestowing. 

Such is Divine charity, from the fount of heaven. 


Formerly there was an elegant figure of a naiad on the top, which is now occupied 
by the gas-light lamp; and lower down there were the arms of Mainchart, duke of 
Seomberg, and of Earl Fitzwalter. The present, building is rotundiform, and we learn 
from the inscriptions upon it, that in “A. D. 1771, Sir W. Mildmay, ft art., late j>f 
Moulsham Hall in this parish, by his will gave two hundred pounds, the interest of 
which he directed should be applied to keeping in repair the conduit and pipes which 
convey the water from the spring-head called Burgess’ •wt'll.” The second inscription 
states that in “A. 1). 1814, Jhis conduit was erected on the site of the original one, in 
consequence of a donation of one hundred pounds, bftjubatlied by Mr. Robert Green¬ 
wood, late of this town, merchant, aided by*^ contribution of the # inhabitants.” The 
continual flow of water along the cl^nnels on (he sides of the streets, carrying away 
all impurities, keeps the thwn remarkably clean; and the roads that pass through it 
arc preserved in excellent condition. 

Besides* the well which supplies the conduit, a fine natural spring bubbles up oqt 
of the ground near the Friends’ Meeting-houset and in general, water is plentiful ih 
this neighbourhood; yet it is of*a bad quality where the stratum called London clay lies 
near the surface, and to procure a purer kind the new mode of boring has been 
adopted, by which water, strongly impregnated with an alkali, hgs been found at the 
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depth of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet; these artificial springs 
sometimes rise several feet above the surface. Water obtained in this way supplies 
very commodious baths which have been recently erected near the centre of the town, 
where also is the County Reading-room. 

There are .three weekly newspapers at Chelmsford, and the public arc accommo¬ 
dated with two reading-rooms, both in High-street. 

A Philosophical Society meets here every other Tuesday evening; it is constituted 
of some of the most learned and intelligent gentlemen in the vicinity; ;.t their meetings 
subjects of importance are discussed, and the members deliver lectures. 

In the year 1818 a society was established, called the Chelmsford Provident Society, 
upon an entire new plan, embracing the advantages of a friendly society and savings- 
bank united, which appears to be in a flourishing condition. The number of members 
amounts to nearly six hundred, and its capital to upwards of two thousand pounds, 
independent'of the stock belonging to the members individually! Its affairs arc con¬ 
ducted at a private house by a committee of fifteen, and a clerk. 

The Chelmsford Masonic Lodge has its meetings at the While Hart Inn. 

The Chelmsford and Essex Florist and Horticultural Society meets at the Saracen’s 
Head. It was established in 1824, and is patronised by a considerable number of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood as well as of the town. 

The weekly market is on Friday, which is well supplied, particularly with poultry, 
from Suffolk and other distant parts. London poulterers attend, and on an average 
there are from a thousand to fifteen hundred fowls sold on the morning of the market 
day. There is also, in general, a tolerable sale of cattle. 

Two fairs are held here, the first on the 12th of May, the second on the 12th of 

November. On these occasions the cattle are in the town field. There is likewise a 

( 

cattle, show about the middle of December, held in the same place. 

The town is well lighted with gas, derived from the works in Springfield. This 
important improvement was introduced here some time ago by the active exertions of 
the late R. Coates, Es<j., with the cooperation of some other public-spirited gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. 

Some time ago there were two extensive ranges of barracks, with accommodations 
for upwards of four thousand troops; the largest was at the west end of the town, the 
other was near the London road; both of them have been taken away, and the mate¬ 
rials of the latter were sold by auction in the year 1823. 

The Race-course of Chelmsford is on the high ground of Gallywood Common, com¬ 
manding a beautiful and extensive view of the surrounding country. The course is 
round, or oval, and about thirty yards short of two miles, but is made up to that length 
by starting between the distance-post and the grand stand. A few years ago, a new 
straight mile course was added, half of which is in the round course, and which 
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finishes with rather a severe lull. There are three days’ races, well attended, very char i. 
rarely wanting either genteel company or plenty of horses. The queen’s plate of one 
hundred guineas is run for the first day, and a sweepstakes of ten sovereigns each; 
the second day, the town’s plate of sixty pounds, and the stewards’ plate of the same 
sum; and the third day, a sweepstakes of three sovereigns each, made up fifty pounds 
to the winning horses, and the hunter’s stakes. 

A select company of actors visit Chelmsford on this occasion, and there is a theatre 
Irntween Conduit-street and the river Can. 

•An account was taken of the number of inhabitants in this parish in the year 1738, l\>imliiti<m 
which at that time amounted to 2,151; and by the hist account of the population, in 
1821, the number was 4,991'. 

This town is said to have formerly enjoyed the privilege of sending representatives 
to parliament, and the names of four of them appear in the parliamentary records in 
the time of Edward the Third. According to Brown Willis, in his “ Notitia Parlia- 
mentaria,” their names were William de Muscat, John de Thorpe, John le Marescal, 
and William Wendover. But as there is no record to ascertain the precise time when 
the town of Chelmsford first enjoyed this priv ilege, or when it was relinquished or 
taken away, it. is conjectured, that as in ancient times parliamentary representatives 
used to be allowed salaries, payable by their constituents, the people of Chelmsford 
petitioned to be released from a burthen they were unable to support, and which, on 
account of the insignificancy of the place at that time, was found to be unnecessary.* 

Mr. Cray, in his notes on lludibras, states that this town was once incorporated, and 
successively governed by a tinker, a tailor, and a cobbler. This sarcasm of the learned 
commentator has probably been made in reference to the unique custom of the Meso¬ 
potamia election, which invariably accompanies the •election of members of parliament* 
for the county, and in which pageant a mayor is seen. * 

A little above the first bridge in Springfield-lane, an .a nil of the river branches oil' Mi.su/j- 
in an easterly direction, behind the Duke’s Head Inn, and Howjftg under the second tioi'!'* 
bridge, again joins the main*stream, forming an enclosure which, as the name imports, 
is situated in the middle of the riven TraiUtion informs us, that “so far back as tfie 
memory of man runneth, it has been the custom, that on t.he*dcath of an Essex 
member, or when the great council*of the nation has been dissolved, and a regene¬ 
ration of their collective wisdom has taken place, the island of Mesopotamia should 
also exercise the elective franchise.’’ Pievious to the tlay of election, the mayor of 
this peculiar jurisdiction issues a proclamation, giving notice that he will proceed to 
the election of a representative <>r represen tat Acs for the island of Mesopotamia; and 

.* • 

* This custom continued to the time of Elizabeth, in whose reign some of tlu* members for Colchester received 
wages; and that iforough, in the time of Richard the Stroud, and of the fourth and fifth llennex, was, by special 
favour, exempted from die expense of sending representatives to parliament. 
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after giving the names of the candidates, who arc always celebrated or dignified cha¬ 
racters, he proceeds to state, that the “ election will take place on a certain appointed 
day, at twelve o’clock, upon the island, opposite the Duke’s Head Inn, where every 
accommodation will be provided for the candidates and their friends; the committee 
silting daily if. the immediate vicinity of the hustings.” As the election proceeds, the 
candidates are seen parading the streets on horseback, each attended by a page; a band 
of music heads the procession, which usually makes a stand opposite the inn where 
some of the real candidates for the county representation are stationed, and the 
speeches made on these occasions seldom fail to produce a great deal of low humour, 
highly gratifying to the assembled crowd.* When the poll terminates, the successful 
candidates are immediately chaired, and borne on men’s shoulders through the crowded 
streets of Chelmsford; and by the charter of the island it is provided, that at the 
conclusion of this ceremony they shall be conducted to the river and undergo the 
ceremony of submersion; after which, and the tearing of the chair to pieces, the 
important business of the day closes. The Mesopotamia election is always held on 
the island, between the two bridges, a day or two after the election of a member or 
members for the county. By an abuse of the established custom of this ancient 
corporation, the losing, as well as the successful, candidates are bathed in the stream 
of the Chelmer; but it is not doubted by the better informed of the members, that 
this ceremony was originally considered as honorary, and by no means intended for 
those who had not been so fortunate as to have become the favourites of the people. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, and at the time of the grand survey, 
Chelmsford was in the possession of the bishops of London, and seems to have been 
of no considerable importance till about the year 1100, in the reign of Henry the 
'First, when Bishop Maurice built a bridge over the river (’jin; this had the effect 
<5f bringing the road this way, which had before passed through Writtle. From this 
time the town began to rise icto importance, and increased in the number of its houses 
and inhabitants; anti about one hundred years afterwards, in the first of the reign of 
King John, Bishop William de jSanta Maria obtained a licence for a market, and the 
year following for a fair also. Notwithstanding these privileges had been enjoyed 
under a succession* of bishops, the legality of them was questioned by Edward.' the 
First, who, in the thirteenth year of his reign, “issued a quo warranto against. Bishop 
Richard pravesend, to show what claim he had to view of frank-pledge, gallows, 
tumbrel, pillory, free warren, and the assize of bread.” It appears, however, that 
tfie same bishop, five years afterward^, obtained from King Edward a confirmation of 


'flic last county election, in 1830, afforded an unusual display of wit and oratory; and the Mesopotamia 
candidates were dot less the objects of popular applause than the more learned gentlemen of whom they 
were typical: the productiVs of both have been collected and published, forming an amusing pamphlet. 
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his claim to “ a view of frank-pledge in his manors of Orsette, Lcyndon, and Chelms¬ 
ford;” and King Richard the Second, on the twenty-sixth of July, 1395, granted the 
return of writs to Bishop Robert Braybroke. 

The Church is a spacious and stately fabric, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; the 
time of its original erection is unknown; it was re-edified in the yea* 1424, as is 
known from the following inscription, which some time ago was to be seen on the 
south side, underneath the battlements fronting the town. The characters were in 
relief, and. formed of flint-stones, cemented together: 

" Pray for the good estate of all the townshepe of Chelmysford that hath been liberal willers 
and procurers of helpers to tliys worke; and for ... . them that first began, and longest shell 
contenowe ... «it.... in the year of our I/srd I thousand IIII hundreth XXIIH.” 

Part of the body of this building is modern; it was erected to supply the place of 
the ancient walls, which partly fell in with the roof In January, 1800." A massive 
square tower of stone rises from the west end, with* battlements, and pinnacles at the 
four corners. On the top is a lantern, with a shaft, leaded. In the tower there are 
ten bells, the last two of which were added about seven years ago. There was also a 
set of chimes, but these have been taken away. In the new workmanship the ancient 
style of the building has been preserved ; but the inside is modernized and elegantly 
finished. The improvements were completed, and the church reopened for Divine 
service in September, 1803. The length of the inside of the church is one hundred 
and twenty feet. The length of the nave and middle and side aisles is one hundred 
and two feet. The breadth of the nave and of the church is fifty-four feet. The 
vestry is at the north-east corner, adjoining the chancel. There is a gallery at the 
west end, in which a fine organ was erected in 1,772, which has been since nuwh. 
improved. When the‘churches of Essex underwent a visitation, in the year’ 1034, 
numerous escutcheons and banners and coats of arms were found in the roof of the 
centre aisle, among which were the arms of Edward’ the Confessor, and of various 
great men who had been liberal contributors towards the buildin’g: these were taken 
away at that time as emblems of superstition. The*eastern window is of painted sr 
stained glass, of modern workmansfiip; it occupies the. place o‘» an ancient master¬ 
piece of art, believed to have been :<s old as the original foundation of the church. 
The subject was the history of our Saviour, from his birth to his ascension; and the 
sublime and pathetic scenes it exhibited ftiight well have preserved it from destruction, 
except by’the hands of ignorance and fanaticism. But, in the jear Kill, in the reigji 
of King Charles the First, the parliament issu'd out. an ordinance, that all scandalous 
pictures should be taken out of churches, and this valuable window was marked tot- 
destruction. .The rector and churchwardens were unwilling to deprive the church of 
so venerable an ornament. However, being obliged to conform, they took down the 
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hook II. pictures of the Crucifixion and the Virgin Mary, and had the cavities filled with new 
glass. But this did not satisfy the nlob, who, not considering it a sufficient reforma¬ 
tion, assembled in the most daring and outrageous manner on the 5th of November, 
and with stones, and sticks, and various weapons, beat down and defaced the whole 
of this beautiful window. The arms of several noblemen and gentlemen, who had 
been benefactors to the church, were painted in the surrounding compartments, and 
these also were destroyed, whereby the memory of numerous pious and generous 
individuals was lost to the grateful recollection of posterity; and Dr. Michaelson, 
the rector, met with the most barbarous and inhuman treatment on this occasion. 
There were formerly four guilds, or chantries, belonging to this church, endowed as 


follows: 

Per 'Annum. ' 
£. .v. d. 

Guild of St. John, at the altar of St. John . 113 4 

Corpus Christi Guild, 1 at the altar of Corpus Christi.* 8 15 6 

Our lady's Guild, at the! altar of our Lady. 3 13 8 

Mountney’a Chantry, founded by Sir John Mountney, in 
the church-yard. 11 10 8 


There were likewise eighteen obits founded here, and properly endowed; but the 
land belonging to these cannot now be discovered. 

The valuable library, given by the Rev. John Kniglitsbridge, D. D., a native of 
Chelmsford, and rector of Spoflbrth, in Yorkshire, is preserved in a room over the 
vestry, for its original purpose of being made use of by the clergy of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The register office, for the transaction of ecclesiastical business, is over the door of 
* the great porch. 

• There used to be painted wooden figures of the twelve apostles, of very antique 
appearance, placed on the north side of the belfry : these arc not now' to be found. 

In the south aisle, over the iloor of the chancel, is the following inscription; 

“ Eeclesia? hujus Beat* Maria; Virgini sacratse vetustate collapse Annoque Christianas salutis, 
1424, a piisimis quibusdam minimis collatifj restitute cam partem quae vespere D. 12, M. 
Januarii, 1800, de repente considerat Chelmerivadi habitatorcs renovandam universamque 
omamentis reccntibus decorandam ; curantc Jolinsono architects de sumptibus suis statueruut. 
Opcre hqp sanctissimo cui legem adjutrieem senatus Anglia; tulerat, D. 21, M. Junii, A. 1800, 
incepto, ct trium annorum totidemque fere menSium decursu ad finem absolutissime perducto, 
$abbato, 1). 18 Septembris, A. 1803, Ministerio suo in rebus sacris fungebatur, hie iterum 
Joannes Morgan, S. T. B. Chclmeriuadi Ectlesisc Hector dilectissimus.*’ 

TRANSLATION. 

“ A portiorf of this church, consecrated to the blessed Virgin Mary, which, after having been 
decayed with age, was rebuilt in the year of our I.ord 1424, by certain pious subscriptions, having. 
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in the evening of the 12th of January, 1800, suddenly fallen, the inhabitants of Chelmsford deter¬ 
mined to rebuild, and decorate with new ornaments, this part at their own expense; and for that 
purpose employed Johnson the architect. This most sacred work, for which an act of parliament 
was granted, having been begun on the 21st of June, 1800, and after three years and as many 
months having been at length entirely finished, John Morgan, S. T. B., the beloved rector of 
Chelmsford church, performed divine service in it again on the sabbath of the 18th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1803.” 


In the northeast corner of the chancel there is an ancient monument, enclosed with 
iron palisudes: it is curiously carved, and has three panels; the middle one contains 
the arms of the Mildmay family; that on the right bears the efligies of a father 
and eight sons, and that on the left, a mother and her seven daughters. On a gilt 
tablet above is the following ; 


Sculptus a tit*.st Thomas Mihlmaius sculptaquc conjux | 

Avida : ust intus, *nolliter ossa cubant j 

Armiger ille fuit clarus: fuit line Gulidmi, 

Filia Gcrnoni, flos dcc-us armigeri, 

Chara tori ter quinque vide, sua pignora fausti 
Partus sunt septrrn firminei, octo marcs. 

Mille ct quingentis a partu virginis annus 
Scptein quin epic, qua ter ter dabis atque decern. 

Turn dec ini a sexta Septcmbris, luce redibat 
Avieia in cineres, qua? einis ante fuit. 

Anno post obituiu nono dueimoque calendas 
Octobris, Thoniam mors inimica ferit. 
TRANSLATION. 

Here are seen graven tlie effigies of 
Thomas Mildmay, and Avicc, bis wife; 


But within, their remains lie in peace. 

He was a renowned esq hire: 

She a daughter, and lovely branch of 
William Geraon, Esquire. 

They had fifteen pledges of their prosperous love, 
Seven whereof were females, 

Eight were males. 

Afterwards, in the year of Lord 15*29, 

And in the morning, on the lfith day of September, 
Avicc returned to that Must 
From whence she originally sprung. 

And on the 10th day of the calemls of October, 
In the ninth year following, 

The unrelenting king of terrors 
Triumphed over Thomas.” 


hi the siimc aisle there is a stately monument of grey marble, richly ornamented 
with a large urn in the centre, and Corinthian pillars on each side, anti two chemlflc 
forms in melancholy attitudes, one with a torch-reversed. Near the top the family 
arms are displayed, in relief, in white marble, elegantly ornamented; and below is the 
following inscription: 


“ Herelieth Benjamin MildiTiay, earl of Fitzwalter, whe^ having many years served his king 
and country in several great offices with dignity and integrity, died February 2.0, 1756, 
aged eighty-six. 

“lie inherited the baroniespf Fitzwalttfr, Egremond, Botitoffe, and Burnells, from Sir Henry 
Mildmay, his great grandfather, son of Sir Thomas Mildmay, who married, in 1580, Lady 
Frances, only daughter and heir of Henry, edrl of Sussex, in whom these baronies in fee' were 
vested. ' , 

“ He married, in 1724, Frederica, countess-dowager of Holdcrness, by whom he had issue 
one son, who died an infant. He* was created carl of Fitzwalter and Viscount Harwich jn 
1720, who, dying without issue, devised his estates to William Mildmay, Esq., his nearest 
relation in the male line, by whom, in gratitude, this monument was cipeted. 


CHAP. 1. 
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II. " Here also lyeth Frederica, countess of Fitzwalter, wife of the said earl, who died August 7, 
1751, aged sixty-three. She was daughter of Mintchart, duke of Scomberg, (count of the 
Homan empire), by the Lady Charlotte, daughter of Charles Lewis, elector palatine. By her 
first husband, Robert, earl of Holderncss, she had issue, Robert, who succeeded to his father’s 
honours. 1721 { and I>ady Caroline, who married to the earl of Ancrara.” 

The family vault of the Mildmays is beneath these monuments. There is a black 
marble tablet on the north side of the chancel, which bears the effigies of a man, a 
woman, and their family, with a skeleton figure brandishing a dart, and the following 
inscription: 

“ To perpetuate the memory of Mathew Rudd, Gent., who died in 1G15, aged sixty. 

Thus Death triumphs, and tells us all must die. II Oh, bless me then! Oh, strike me to the heart! 

Thus we triumph, to Christ by death to fly, Breathe out my life, and let any soul depart. 

To live. To die is not to die, hut live; Ask how he lived, and thou shalt know his end, 

To die to bliss, is blessed life to give. [( He lived a saint to God,—to poor, a friend.” 

In the chancel there is a small pionument to the memory of Mr. Jeremiah Thwaites, 
of Springfield. He was one of the hundred yeomen of the guard to King Charles 
the Second, to King James the Second, to King William the Third, and Mary the 
Second, and was usher to Queen Anne and George the First. He died the 1st of 
December, 171(5, aged seventy-four. The following donation to the poor is recorded 
on a black marble table in the chancel: 

“ The gift of Dame Alice Rowe, and Sarah Nash, wds. daughters of Mr. William Seager, 
of Chelmesforde. Dame Alice Rowe, by her will, dated October the 30th, 1701, gave one 
hundred pounds. And the said Sarah,Nash, one hundred pounds, to buy a meadow in this 
parish, called Tunman Mead; the yearly rent to be laid out by the trustees for bread to be 
distributed quarterly to the poor of this parish for ever, by the churchwardens for the time 
’ being. ” 

The sum of 31. 5s. Id. is paid annually to this parish from the revenues of the dis¬ 
solved priories. 

In 1(503, a benefactor, unknown,, founded four almshouses in Baddow-lane, 
yliich were rebuilt, and tWo tenements added, at the expense of the parish, in 
1783. 

An unknown benefactor founded three almshpuses in the church-yard, in 1625, 

Mr. Chamberlayn, in 1671, gave a rent charge of 1/. 6S. 8tf. a year, issuing out of 
a farpi, called Chamberlaynes, in Springfield, to be distributed in bread to the poor 
on St. Thomas’s day. 

‘ In 1720, Mrs. Ann Breda gave 100/. towards purchasing a new school-house. 

John Wallings, Esq., by his will, in 1766, gave 200/., the interest of which to be 
for ever paidand applied towards the support and maintenance of the charity school. 

In 1772, Mr. Thomas Poeklington, by will, gave 20/. for the benefit of the school. 
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In 1772, Daniel Mathews, Esq. gave 100/., and Peter Muilman gave 65/. 15«. 
towards erecting the organ. 

In 1775, Ann Johnson, widow, gave 500/., the interest of which she directed to be 
applied towards placing out to proper trades such of the children of the charity- 
school as the trustees of her will should approve. 

In 1777, a benefactor, unknown, gave 100/. towards supplying a peal of eight 
bells. 

In 1778, MV. Mathew Joyce, by his will, gave 100/., the interest whereof he 
directed should be expended in the distribution of bread at the parish church to poor 
widows who have not received assistance from the parish. 

Mr. Henry Gilbert, by his will, in 1791, left 200/., three per cent consols, for the 
benefit of the school. 

Mr. Robert Greenwood bequeathed 100/. for the benefit of the charity-school, 
in 1812. 

In 1826, John Barnes, Esq., of Kelvcdon Hate!), gave 50/. towards clothing the 
children of the charity-school. 

The church-yard is kept neatly gravelled, and is not unusually small; but it is, like 
the church-yards of the generality of flourishing country towns, crowded to excess. 

On the north side of the church, near the road leading toward Bishop’s Hall, there 
fonnerly stood a chapel, dedicated to St. Margaret. The bishops of London collated 
to it, as appears by their register, called Baldock, in the years 1321, 1336, and 
1337; and it undoubtedly continued vested in them till its demolition. 

The patronage of the living of Chelmsford *is in the Mildmay family. It is a 
rectory, valued in the king’s books at 13/. 2s. 6c/. 

Chelmsford M eminently distinguished by a spirit of benevolence, which induces, 
the higher classes to contribute largely to the rqlicf of the poor. During thef inclo- 
ment season of wintef, coals arc given for firing, and a liberal supply of excellent 
soup is distributed. The following charitable institufions have id so been established 
here: 

Chelmsford Lying-in Charity, instituted January 1*, 1799. 

The Benevolent Society, for visifing and relieving ppor persons under affliction, 
established in 1819. 

Chelmsford Auxiliary Charity, to supply linen for infants. 

The Blanket Society, for supplying blankets, sheets, and counterpanes. 

The Dorcas Charity, the members of which make garments to give to poor womep. 

In the year 1552, a Free Grammar-school ,w?is established here, by letters patent, 
granted by Edward the Sixth, “'at the humble request of Sir William Mildmay, Knt., 
at that time qpe of his principal secretaries of state; Sir Walter Mildnjny, Knt., one 
of the general supervisors of the court of augmentations; Sir Hpnry Tyrell, Knt., and 
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book II. Thomas Mildmay, Esq., together with that of the inhabitants of Chelmsford and 
Moulsham, to be called by the name of ‘ The Free Grammar-school of King 
Edward the Sixth, for the instruction of youth in grammar learning, under the care 
and inspection of a schoolmaster and an usher.’ ” It was very liberally endowed by 
the monarch with Hill’s chantry, in Great Baddow; Stonehouse’s chantry, East 
Tilbury; Cortwyke-marsh chantry, West Tilbury; Plumborough-marsh chantry, 
Southminster; Barries and Squire Croft’s chantry, in Hatfield Peverel. Out of 
these there is paid yearly forty shillings and eight pence to the poor oft Great Baddow 
for ever; and seven shillings and ten pence to the court of augmentations. The king 
made the four petitioners the first governors during life, and settled the government of 
it in those four families for ever, constituting them a body corporate and politic, by 
the name of “ the governors of the possessions, revenues, and godds of the Free- 
school of King Edward, in the parish of Chelmsford.” Thqy have, accordingly, a 
large seal of brass, on which is engraved a rose, something like the seal of the Privy 
Council. This seal was found in one of the streets of Colchester, and purchased by 
Mr. Morant, and returned to the governors of the school. Before any convenient 
place could be provided, the governors hired a large room for the school at the Friers, 
in Moulsham, which had been the refectorium, or hall, belonging to the monks. But, 
in the year l(j33, the whole roof of this ancient building fell in at once. This pro¬ 
videntially happened in the middle of the day, just when the scholars and teachers 
had gone out of it. 

The present school-house in Duke-street was erected by Sir John Tyrrell, Bart., who 
was at that time acting governor, lie purchased great part of the yard and gardens 
belonging to the George Inn, for that purpose, and likewise a considerable part of the 
m itself; this, with additions and enlargements, he converted into a house for the 
head master, with convenient out-houses and offices. The Sschool-room, which has 
been improved by Lord Fitzwalter, and various subsequent* trustees, is lofty and 
spacious. Beside if, there is* a' very good garden, 
charity- There are two Charity-schools; one for fifty boys, fqundcd the 17th of August, 
sHukiIk. 1713 . the other, for twenty girlSr, founded in April, 1714; they are both supported 
by voluntary subscriptions. The boys, are dreSsed in blue, with woollen caps, and 
bands: a master who presides over them has a, salary of thirty pounds a year. He 
instructs them in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The'girls have stuff gowns, and 
several other articles of dress, and have a mistress to further instruct them in house¬ 
hold work, to fit them for service; they make up the linen, knit the stockings for 
both schools, and are taught to make "their own gowns and petticoats. Both schools 
are clothed once a year. They are all trained in the principles of religion and virtue, 
and when qualified, arc, by the trustees, put out to suitable employments. Since its 
establishment, the number of bovs has been reduced to thirtv. The school-house is 
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beside the church-yard, in the lane leading into New-street; and the master’s house chap. i. 
is a convenient dwelling-house, with a good garden adjoining. ~ 

The County of Essex Society, for the education of the poor, has so far extended its 
influence, that every parish is supplied with the means of teaching reading, writing, 
and other branches of the national system. The Chelmsford Parochial National- 
School consists of upwards of two hundred boys and girls; and the Infant School, 
of more than a hundred. 

In New-street there are three Alms-houses, for decayed families; and also two Alm*- 
small brick dwellings, with the following inscription on the front between them: 


“ Erected Anno, 1731, with money arising by sale of a bam, given by William Davy, 

Anno, 1520, to the poor of Chelmsford; who ordained the profits should be laid out for wood, 

&c., to be distributed to the poor at Christmas, yearly; and the rents of these two tenements 
are to be applied to that purpose, Mr. Baron Comyns giving part of this ground to build 
upon.” * 

The parish Workhouse is not far distant, in tile same street; it is a large brick Work¬ 
building, with the following inscription over the door: ' 


“ The Right Honourable Charles Lord Fitzwaiter, and the other inhabitants of the parish of 
Chelmsford, with a general consent, ordered this workhouse to be built for the better main¬ 
tenance of the poor of the aforesaid parish, 1716.” 


The regulations for the management of this institution are excellent, and appear 
to be well observed. The food is provided by contract, of good quality, and each 
person’s portion measured out according to an established rule, supplying enough 
without waste. The aged and infirm are indulged with a somewhat more generous 
diet; and the sick have convenient apartments provided; and both yeceive every 
necessary attention. A strict moral discipline is observed, neither ale nor tobacco*is* 
suffered to be brought ui, and indecorous or profane language is not allowed ;* oaths 
subject those who use them to a less liberal supply of food, or to some other punish¬ 
ment, if persisted in. The governor is bound to supply flax, to, card and spin, or 
some other raw material for the employment* of those who are able to work, and the 
industrious are encouraged. 

There is a public Dispensary beside the church-yard, for supplying medical assist- Dispen- 
ance to the sick poor: it js well supported by voluntary subscriptions, and attended s,iry ' 
gratuitously by the physicians and surgeons of the town. # 

Of the chapels belonging to the dissenters, the Old Independents’ chape? is in i>u«riittr» 

Baddow-lane. ; cha,l,1, ‘ 

• * 

The New Independents’ chapel Is also in Baddow-lane, and was built in the year 


1780. 

The Wesleyan Methodist chapel is in Springfield, beside the wharf, and was 
built in 1813. 
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The chapel called Ebenezer, belonging to a society of the Baptist persuasion, is in 
Duke-street. 

The Friends’ Meeting-house, in Duke-street, is a very beautiful plain building of 
white brick; it is of a square form; the ground-plan measuring eighty-one by forty- 
live feet The inside is like the exterior, plain, but convenient, with a moveable 
partition, by which it may be adapted to the reception of a larger or smaller number 
of persons, as occasion may require. A convenient apartment contains a library, in 
which are found the works of George Fox and William Penn, and other writers 
belonging to this sect of Christians. 

In an old manuscript book, preserved by the Mildmay family, there is a survey of 
the manor of Chelmsford, of which the following is a copy. It was made at the court- 
leet and court-baron, holden for Sir Thomas Mildmay, Knt., on the 23d of June, 1591: 

“ Chelmersforde is one ancient goodly manor, scituate in the heart of the county of 
Essex, in good and wholesome air, conveniently and well house'd, and well built, for 
timber and tile. The chief manor-house was, in the time of King Edward the 
Thirde, brent and wasted with fire; and before that it seemed to have been some 
ancient barony. This manor hath very fair demesne lands, woods, and wastes, and 
also a great service, more than two hundred tenants that hold of the same manor 
their lands, tenements, and hereditaments, by reasonable rents, customs, and services, 
of which number above thirty are noblemen, knights, esquires, and gentlemen of good 
countenance. Within this manor, upon parcel of the same, upon the common road 
way, is situate the town of Chelmsford, sometime written the burrowe of Chelms- 
forde, well situated, with more than 'three hundred habitations, divers of them seemly 
for gentlemen, many fair inns, and the residue of the same habitations for victuallers 
■and artificers of city-like buildings, and are all holden of the said manor of Chelms¬ 
ford, mediately, or immediately, by. reasonable rents, custorfis, and services. This 
town is called the shire-town, not only by the statute of eleven of King Henry the 
Seventh, for the custody of weights and measures, but so reputed and taken long time 
before by the keeping of all assizes and 1 sessions of the peace, and many other certifi¬ 
cations of the inquisitions there. It is also a great thoroughfare and market town; 
the market weekly, m Fridaye. In tho upper face of which town-shipe is the parish 
church of the same town, a goodly, seemly, and‘large building of stone, covered with 
lead, meet for the recept of two thousand people, or more; and in the steeple is a 
convenient ring t>f four bells. Not far distant from which parish church is one other 
fair building, called the Market-cross, or Session-house. There is also the common 
gaol.” 

.Near the church-yard there used to be an ancient mansion-house, called Guy 
Harling, from, a Norman knight of the name of Guy de Harling, to whoip it originally 
belonged. It was repaired and occupied by a branch of the Wiseman family in the 
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fifteenth century; and Sir John Comyns built the present on the ruins of the ancient chap. i. 
Guy Harling, intending it as a model of the country seat he afterwards erected at the 
Highlands, making this his place of residence till the other was completed. It yet 
remains the best house in Chelmsford, having been new fronted and considerably 
improved by Dr. Badeley. In the hall there is a considerable numbes of carvings of 
ancient Norman portraits, very well executed: these undoubtedly belonged to the 
original building. 

In this parish are the manors of Bishop’s Hall, Moulsham Hall, and part of that Bi*h<>irs- 
of Bekeswell. Formerly, when in the possession of the bishops of London, the 
manorial mansion was called Chelmsford Hall, but it afterwards received the name of 
Bishop's Hall; it is about half a mile north from the church, by the side of the river 
Chelmer. On the 3d of September, 1545, Bishop Edmund Bonner granted this town 
and manor, together with the advowson of the church, to King Henry the Eighth, 
which grant was confirmed by the dean and chapter df St. Paul’s, by deed, dated the 
5th of the same month. It continued in the crown till the 24th of July, 1563, when 
it was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Mildmay, Esq., and it has remained 
to the present time in the possession of that ancient and honourable family. The 
manor-house of Bishop’s Hall has been in some degree modernized, and preserved in 
an excellent state of repair; and not far from it, a little to the west, is the Parsonage- Parsouajo. 
house, a pleasant rural mansion, surrounded by an orchard and garden grounds. 

There were some abbey lands here, as appears from a licence granted to Philip de 
Aungre and Alice his wife, by Edward the Third, in the year 1348, to empower them 
to give to the custos and chaplains of the guild*at the altar of St. Mary de Thele, in 
the county of Hertford, and their successors, for ever, twenty-six acres of arable, one 
of meadow, and five of pasture, together with three messuages, being in the parishes 
of Chelmsford and Brobmfield; but, for alleged ipismanagement, and grossly improper 
behaviour, this property was afterwards taken from this appropriation, and given to 
the hospital of Elfing-Spittle, in London, under the’ royal licepce of King Henry 
the Sixth. 


The river Can separates the manors of Chelmsfortl and Moulsham from each other, Moiiisham. 
and they communicate by the stone*bridge. Moulsham,is a manor and hamlet, which, 
before the Norman conquest, was in the possession of the abbot and convent of the 
cathedral church of St. feter, Westminster, and continued vested in them till the 
time of the general dissolution of religiiVis houses, when it came to (he crown.. This 
manor and that of Bekeswell were bought by Thomas Mildmay, Gent., of King 
Henry the Eighth, (for the sum of 6221. 5s. £|rf.), at twenty years’ purchase, in tlie 
year 1540, being the thirty-second of the reign of that monarch. In the ancient 
survey already referred to, the manor of Moulsham is minutely described as follows: 

“ The manor of Mulsham is one ancient entire manor, lying,together, within itself, 
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in severalty, holden of the queen's majesty in chief, and not holden of, or any way 
chargeable or contributory to, any castle, honor, or other common or special seigniory; 
and it hath belonging to it, in soils, demesnes, and wastes, more than thirteen 
hundred acres of good sorts of country soil, both in clay and sand; and also hath the 
rents, customs, and services of more than two hundred convenient tenancies, holding 
of the same manor by free deed, and copy of court-roll; and there is belonging, of 
Common poor vicinage, more than five hundred acres, called Gallewood Common, 
situate in the parishes of Much Baddow, Stock, Ging-Margaret, aad Chelmsford, 
aforesaid, but divided from the manor of Chelmsford by one main river. The manor- 
place of Mulsham, commonly called Mulsham Hall, at this day is the seat of Sir 
Thomas Mildmay, Knt. In former times it had no proprietary dwelling upon the 
same, but used by formers, and under-fermers, by reason whereof it 'was grown into 
great ruin and decay, until about the thirty-third or thirty-fourth year of King Henry 
the Eighth, Thomas Mildemay,* Esq., did build the same very beautifully, so as it was 
then accounted the greatest esquirfc's building within the said county of Essex; and 
since that time it is much bettered, augmented, and beautified, by the same Sir 
Thomas Mildemay. This manor is seated in a very good wholesome air, upon the 
sand and gravel, not moated or compassed with waters, but hath sufficient store of ponds 
and watercourses; and hath conveyances brought into the house, into each office, of 
very good wholesome spring water, abundantly; and of woods, it hath great store. 
To the said manor-place are many fair gardens and orchards belonging, replenished 
with great store of good, and some rare kinds of fruits and herbs. There belong to 
it a dove-house, of brick; a fair gam* of deer, imparked; a great warren; a goodly 
fishing course, both in private ponds and common river; a very good water-mill; and 
grqat store of other like necessary provisions. This manor hath three, hamlets within 
tjjc same, viz., the hamlet and street of Mulsham; the hamlet and street of Wideford; 
and the hamlet of Gavelwood, which do contain many good habitations and tenancies, 
and are all holden of the said fnanor, either by free deed or copy of court-roll, or at the 
will of the lord of the said manor. In the manor of Mulgham there is one grammar- 
school, with convenient stipend fot the master and usher, and is in the gift of Sir Thomas 
Mildemay, Knt., lor^l of the said manor /and there is also within the said hamlet one 
hospital, or poor-house, for the maintenance aqd relief of divers poor leprous and 
laser people, which are put in and out by the said lord; and within the said hamlet, 
also, i,s dlie ancient cross, or building, with prison for the hamlet; and the cross 
sqrveth sometime as a market-cross, for the sale of pease, in the season, and for flesh 
a&d other mean victual, the hamlet having no market proper Ju> themselves, but as 
they are partakers of the market of Chelmsford for the' Friday only, and at other times 
in their own cross.” 

The writing from winch these accounts of the manors of Chelmsford and Moulsham 
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are taken is in language superior to the generality of the productions of the time, and chap. t. 
particularly excels in conciseness of description and the artless simplicity peculiar to 
the ancients. We are informed, that soon after the purchase of these manors, a 
noble mansion-house was erected by the proprietor, for himself and his posterity; it 
stood on the left hand side of the road leading to London, and was 4tnown by the 
name of Moulsham Hall. It was afterwards rebuilt in a most magnificent man ner, by M<mi*h»m 
Benjamin, Earl .Fitzwalter, under the direction of that famous architect, Signor lla "' 
Lconi. This splendid mansion has been frequently and minutely described, as have 
its valuable paintings and portraits of celebrated persons. Of the family portraits 
were those of the first proprietor, Sir Thomas Mildmay; Sir Walter, chancellor 
of the exchequer, &c.; and of Sir Henry, represented as a corpse, and covered 
with a black velvet pall: this gentleman dying abroad, was painted by a foreign 
artist, and the painting brought home as an invaluable relic, to be preserved by 
his family; it is described as so natural a representation of a corpse, that it could 
not be viewed without a strong feeling of horror. ’There were also a fine portrait of 
Benjamin, Earl Fitzwalter; Frederica, his lady; Robert, earl of Holderness, her 
first husband; and Mainehart, her father, the brave duke of Scomberg. There 
was also an ancient painting of Matilda, (daughter of Lord Robert Fitzwalter,) 
who was poisoned in the abbey of Dunmow, by King J ohn. Accounts^ of numerous 
other pictures are given, particularly one, which was admirably executed; it was an 
aged female, whose distorted features were expressive of the greatest degree of anxiety 
and distress; a caterpillar was seen crawling upon her shoulder, and this insignificant 
animal is understood to have been the innocent vause of the mortal agony which the 
painting so truly represents; and we are informed this lady’s death was reallv caused 
by this accident* 

It is now more than twenty years since this elegant building was pulled down, and 
the plough passes over the ground where it stood; but a part of the stabling remains, 
which is used as a dwelling-house, and a portion of thf garden wall forms one side 
of an enclosure occupied as,a nursery and garden. 

Great part of the manor of Bekcswell is in th£ hamlet of Moulsham, and the Bekcmn-lL 
mansion-house belonging to it is on the rigl*Vhand side of the rpad leading to Stock 
and Billericay, at the entrance to Gaily wood Common. In the reign of Edward the 
Second this estate was in {he possession of Francis Bathcnne, who gave it to John de 
Insula de Burglce, Knt., by whom it w’§s granted to Henry de Burghersh,*bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1334; he was lord treasurer and lord chancellor to Edward the Third, 
and, dying in 1341, ^as succeeded.in the estate by his brother, Bartholomew Lord 
Burghersh, to whom King Edward granted a charter of free-warren in his manor of 
Bekeswell. He died in 1355, and was succeeded by his son and hey of the same 
name, who cPistinguished himself by his courage and bravery he attended Edward 
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. the Third in his wars in France, and was by that prince made one of the first knights 
of the garter. lie died April 5, 1369. His only daughter, Elizabeth, married, and 
conveyed the estate to Edward le Spenser, who is supposed to have enjoyed it only a 
short time; for four years after it was granted to Sir Thomas Tyrrell, Knt., and his 
wife Alice. By Inquis. 16, Rich. II., it appears that this manor, with the mill in 
Moulsham, was granted to the abbot and convent of Westminster, from which pro¬ 
prietorship they came, through the crown, to the family of Mildmay. 

Near the river, in Moulsham, there formerly stood a house of Black, or Dominican, 
Friars. It was a little above the gaol, and the place yet retains the name of the 
Friars. It was a capital building of flints and freestone, and the roof of the kitchen 
was much admired, being similar in its construction to that of the theatre at Oxford. 
At the suppression of religious houses, this monastery was valued at 9/. 6*. 5d. per 
annum. In the reign of Edward the Second, about the year 1330, Thomas Langford, 
a monk of some celebrity, lived here. “ By hard study and perseverance" he com¬ 
piled an universal chronicle, from the foundation of the world to his own time. He 
also wrote many other works, an account of which, and of their author, is given in 
“ John Bale’s Centuries, cent. iii. fol. 133. 

A chapel formerly stood in a field, called Long-stumps, between Moulsham Hall 
and Gaily wood Common; it belonged to the abbey of St. Osyth, and was erected by 
that house. It was endowed with a great part of the tithes of Moulsham. At the 
suppression it was let, with the premises, to William Aylenoth, for five pounds per 
annum. It was afterwards, with the moiety of the tithes, conveyed, by grant, from 
the king to William Gcrnon, Esq.,* and his heirs for ever, whose daughter Avici' 
brought it to the Mildmay family by marriage. 

• .The alms-houses on the right-hand side of the road leading to Lovdon, and oppo¬ 
site the place where Moulsham Hall formerly stood, are for six poor jieople. They 
were founded, as we are informed by the inscription in front of them, by “ Thomas 
Mildmay, Esq., of .Moulsham Hall, in 1565, and rebuilt by William Mildmay, Esq., 
of Moulsham Hall, ill 1758." On the original building was the following inscription, 
orr a stone tablet: 


*■ Deo, Trino, et ufli sit gloria.—To the jjlory of the blessed Trinity in unity.—The founda¬ 
tion of Sir Thomas Mildmay, of Moulsham, Bart., add the Ladjr Anne, his wife.” 

Benei'ith «.vas seen an escutcheon, with the anps of Mildmay, impaling Puckering, viz., 
a bend fusilly notice. The endowment of this charity was by Thomas Mildmay, Esq., 
ffrandfather to Sir Thomas, who also*, besides other charities, left an annuity to the 
free-scliool of Chelmsford. The following is extracted from his will: “He also 
bequeaths twenty marks yearly out of his tytlies of Terling, to the masters, governors, 
&c., of the free-school of Chelmsford, to be payable at Lady-day and Michaelmas, 
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whereof two pounds towards finding an usher; six pounds to be divided in equal chap. r. 
portions at Easter and Michaelmas, to and amongst six aged, and of the poorest, 
inhabiting the hamlet of Mulsham, three whereof to be men, and three to be women ; 
and the five pounds six shillings and eight pence, being the remaining part of the said 
twenty marks, to be laid out in the following manner: viz. two pounds t<> buy an ox or 
bullock to be distributed amongst the poor people of Mulsham on Christmas-eve; and 
three pounds six shillings and eight pence to buy three barrels of white herrings, and 
four cades of red herrings, to be distributed among the poor people of Mulsham and 
Chelmsford, the first and second week of clean Lent. And it is provided, that the 
owner of the chief mansion-house at Mulsham, for the time being, shall have the 
nomination, for ever, of the usher and alms-folk aforesaid, and also the distribution of 
the salary and alms aforesaid, by the oversight of the said masters and governors : and 
also gives six tenements within the hamlet of Mulsham, which are settled, in trust 
only, on the bishop of London for the time being, for the use of six poor people, to be 
called beads-folks, or almes-people; and the naming the said six poor people to 
inhabit the tenements to be in the heir of the mansion-house of Mulsham Hall, for 
the time being.” 

The ancient and honourable family of Mildmay trace their ancestry to the time of The Mii.i- 
King Stephen. In the thirteenth year of that king’s reign, in the year 1147, Hugo v'i 
Mildcme, or Mildme, was a person of celebrity. His son, Sir Robert, was living in ^ ^ 
1 iitiii, the nineteenth of Henry the Third. Ilis two sons were Herbert and Roger, 
seated at Hambleton, in Lancashire, in the year 128:3. Roger’s successors were 
Henry and Ralph; the former seated at Stone, in Gloucestershire, in Id 10. Robert 
was living ini 101,who married the daughter and heiress of-—Le Rons* and had by 
her a son Thomas, who married Margaret, daughter and heiress of John Cornish, of* 

Great Waltham. This seems to have been the first of the family who had any con¬ 
nexions in Essex. His son and heir was Walter, who.sgttled at. Writtle, and married Walt. t. 
the daughter of — Evcrard, Esq. of Maslibury, and afterwards, bf Great Waltham; 
lie had two sons, Thomas‘and John. The former,acquired a considerable estate. Thom;.-. 
He was one of the auditors of the epurt of augmentation at the time of the suppres¬ 
sion of the monasteries, and purchased the manor of M’oulsliani ;* lie married Agnes, 
daughter of — Reade, Es<p by whom he had four sons and four daughters. Each of 
these sons became the head of a considerable family; 1. Thomas, seated at Moulsham 
Hall; 2. William, at. Springfield Barnes: 9. John, at Cretingham, in Suffolk; and 
4. Sir Walter, at Apethorp, in Northamptonshire. From these four sons the family ct - 
Mildmay spread itself into numorous branches! Thomas, of Moulsham Hall, married 
Avice, daughter of William Gemon, of the city of London, by whom he had eight 
sons and sevdh daughters. His eldest son and heir, Sir Thomas, espoused Frances, Sir Th*»- 
the only daughter of the noble Henry Ratcliff, Earl of Sussex, through whom the 
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title and claim to the barony of Fitzwalter, &e. came to the family. Three of her 
descendants inherited them, viz. Benjamin, summoned to parliament as Baron Fitz¬ 
walter, February the 10th, 1G69, whose two sons, Charles and Benjamin, succeeded 
him. The latter of these was created Earl Fitzwalter and Viscount Harwich in the 
year 1750, wlfo dying February the 29th, 175(5, without issue, this branch became 
extinct. From the second son, William, of Springfield Barnes, descended Sir William 
Mildmay, to whom the earl bequeathed his estates, and who succeeded to the paternal 
mansion of Moulsham Hall. From John, the third son, descended Robert Mildmay, 
of Terling, which branch is totally extinct. The fourth, Sir Walter Mildmay, married 
the sister of Sir Francis Walsingham, chief secretary of state, and had by her two 
sons. He was himself at that time chancellor of the exchequer, and one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s privy council; he was the founder of Emmanuel College, in Cambridge. 
His sons were Sir Anthony and Sir Humphry. To Sir Anthony, the eldest son, 
ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the court of France, he gave his estate at 
Apethorp, in Northamptonshire, and to Sir Humphry he bequeathed his estate at 
Danbury Place. He likewise left an only daughter, who married the right honourable 
Francis V'ane, earl of Northumberland. Sir Humphry had two sons, John and Sir 
Henry, the former of which dying without issue, bequeathed his estate at Danbury 
to his widow; who married Robert Cory, D. D. and had by him one daughter, who 
married William Ffytche, Esq. whose son succeeded to the estate of Danbury Place. 
Sir Henry, the latter brother, was master of the jewel office, &c. in the reign of King 
Charles the First. He married the daughter and heiress of — Holiday, Esq. an 
alderman of the city of London, and had issue, Henry Mildmay, Esq. of Shawford, in 
Hampshire, father of Holiday Mildmay, who left one only daughter, named Lsetitia, 
heiress in the male line of that branch. She intermarried with Humphry, younger 
son of CarewIIervey Mildmay, of Marks, Esq. who was also descended from William 
Mildmay, Esq. of Springfield .Barnes. Their issue were Carew, Anne, and Catherine; 
which last being espoused to Sir William Mildmay, Bart, the several branches of the 
family were in them united. , * 

There were nine several families of M’ldmay possessed of very large estates in this 
county in the reign of Jamfes the Firsf. Sir Thomas Mildmay, of Moulsham Hall; 
Sir 1 Ienry Mildmay, Woodham-Walter, Knt.; Sir Humphry Mildmay, Danbury, Knt.; 
Sir Ilcwy Mildmay, Wanstcad, Knt.; Sir Thomas Mildmay, Springfield Barnes, 
Knt.; Sir Henry Mildmay, Graces, Knt.; Sir Walter Mildmay, Great Baddow, Knt.; 
Carew Hervey Mildmay, Marks, Esq.; Sir Robert Mildmay, Terling, Knt.* 

Philemon Holland, M.I). was born'in this town in. the year *1551. After acquiring 
the first rudiments of learning at the grammar-school here, he was sent to Trinity 

t 

• The family arms are—argent, three lions rampant, azure. The crest is—on a wreath a lion rampant 
gardant, azure; armed and langued, gules. 
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College, Cambridge, in which he was advanced to a fellowship. On leaving the CHA1’. l. 
university, he settled at Coventry, as head-master of the Royal Free-school there; and 
also commenced the practice of physic, having taken his degrees at Cambridge. He 
translated Livy, Pliny’s Natural History, Plutarch’s Morals, Suetonius, Ammianus, 
Marcellinus, Xenophon’s Cyropredia, and Camden’s Britannia, into English; and to 
this last, which was the most valuable of his works, he made many useful additions. 

He also wrote the Latin part of Speed’s Theatre of Great Britain. He was called 
the translator-general of the age, on account of the number and extent of his works 
of this description, and the rapidity with which they succeeded each other. It is 
truly surprising how a man of two professions could find time to translate so much; 
but it appears, from the date of the Cyropiedia, that he continued to translate till he 
was eighty years of age. lie was indefatigable in study, and of a comprehensive, 
well-informed judgment, lie died on the 9th of February, 1(>3(5, in his eighty-fifth 
year, and was buried in St. Mary’s church in Coventry. The following epigram was 
made by him on writing a folio with one pen: 

With one sole jitrii 1 wrote this book, !• A pen it was when I it took, 

Made of a grey goose quill; ;| Anil a pen I leave it still. 

The County'Gaol is adjoining the bridge, on the Moulsham side of the river; it was County 
originally built by an architect of the name of Hylyard, hut afterwards much improved 
by Mr. Johnson. It is a spacious and elegant stone building, the front chiefly occupied 
by the gaoler’s house. Mr. Howard the philanthropist visited this gaol in 1779, and 
says, “ The old prison was close, and frequently infected with the gaol distemper. 
Inquiring, in October, 1775, for the head turnkey, I was told he died of it. In the 
tap-room there Juing a paper, on which, among other tilings, was written, ‘ Prisoner v 
to pay garnish, or rtnulhc gauntlet.’ The new gaol exceeds the old one in strength 
and convenience as much as in splendour. The county, to their honour, have spared 
no cost. This prison was finished in 1777, and occupied on the 19th of October in 
that year. There is a chapel. Only one close room for an infintiarv, which, being 
unfurnished, has never been used, though on my hist "visit several were sick on t^ie 
floors. No bath. The felons’ apartments entirely out of sight from the gaoler’s house; 
a window might he made in his kitchen, which would overlook the felons’court. The 
window in the debtors’ apnttment toward the street was highly improper, as an avenue 
for introducing at. all times spirituous .liquors, tools, &c. but it is yow stepped up. 

The straw in the felons’ rooms, as also in the bridewell, is on the floors. This gaol 
lias not been whitewashed since it was first occupied,—a fault too common in neir 
gaols. The felons are too mbch crowded at night, when some of the rooms are 
< mpty.” 

The old itouse of Correction stood opposite to Springfield-lanc, on the ground Comict 
occupied by the houses of Mr. Marsden and tyr. Perry; it was a very offensive and 
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book II. bad prison. The prisoners were frequently ill of the gaol fever, from being always 
kept locked in their rooms, on account of the insecurity of the prison; and the imper¬ 
fect drainage kept the sewers in a very bad state. In 1806, a new House of Correction 
was built by Mr. John Johnson, the estimated cost of which was 8,670/. 6s. 10</.; but 
the actual expense was 7,390/. 15s. 11 hd. by which a saving was made of 1,279/. 10s. 10£rf. 
At the time of its erection, this building was considered a very good prison; but expe¬ 
rience convinced the magistrates that external beauty is not the principal point to be 
considered. By inspecting the following statements, it will be seen that a material 
increase has taken place in the number of prisoners. 


Debtors. 

Felons. Bridewell. Total. | 

Debtors. 

Felons. Bridewell. Total. 

1774 Feb. 4.. 30 . 

. 30 

60 ; 

1779 April 7.. 34 . 

7 

.. 27 .. 68 

1774 Dec. 6 . . 13 . 

. 31 

.. 18 .. 62 

1782 July 12. .28 . 

. 19 

.. 28 .. 75 

1775 Oct. 19.. 19 

. 14 

. . 15 .. 48 

1783 Oct.27.. 21 . 

. 25 

.. 31 .. 77 

1776 Nov. 6.. 11 . 

7 

.. 21 .. 39 i 

1787 Dec. 6. .31 . 

. 76 

.. 30 ..137 



House of 1 
Gaol. Correction. | 



House of 
Gaol. Correction. 

1824 Oct. 1 . 


62 .... 169 j 

1827 Oct. 1. 


.78 _ 8 

1825 . 


122 .... 133 j 

1828 . 


.85 _ 5 

1826 . 


101 .... 91 | 

1829 . 


.80 .... 17 

' 


Convict Gaol. 



Convict Gaol. 

1826 . 


. 41 

1828 . 

.... 

. 118 

1827 . 


. 99 

1829 . 


. 145 


The gaol at Chelmsford, and also f lic house of correction, were frequently crowded 
with prisoners, several sleeping in one cell, without sufficient ventilation; and the 
number of divisions was not sufficient to admit of a proper classification, on which 
account the magistrates determined to build another prison. The first brick was laid 
by Sir John Tyrrell, Bart., on the 22d of October, 1822; two of the radii were occu¬ 
pied by prisoners on the 10th of October, 1825, and the building was reported to be 
completely finished at the Michaelmas session, 1828. 

. £ *. d. 

The cost was. . t .. 55,739 17 Oj 

J. Hopner, ?sq. voted .to the County Surveyor for his skill 

and attention.•. 1,500 0 0 

To Mr.Webb, Clerk of the Works . 50 0 0 

To J. Ti Jebb, Esq. Deputy Treasurer. ,■. 

£57,289 17 0£ 

The prison, which is of a square form, is situate on'the right-hand side of the road 
leading to Colchester, about three-quarters of a mile from Chelmsford, .in the parish 
of Springfield, at the corner of a lane leading to Barnes Mill, Sandford Mill, &c. 
The front, looking to the north, stands obliquely to the road, from 'which it is distant 
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about a hundred feet on the east side, and ninety feet on the west side, and is elevated 
above the road on a terrace. The boundary wall is twenty foot high, including an 
open brick work, which is intended to give way if any of the prisoners should attempt 
to scale the wall. The width of the front is four hundred and twenty feet, and in the 
centre of it is the lodge, built of Bromley Fall stone; it is in the plain "Egyptian style, 
and has the words “ Convict Gaol’’ on a stone near the gateway. There is a wing at 
each angle of the front, corresponding with the lodge. The wall itself is of brick of 
a dark colour. There are stone columns twenty feet apart in the front. The side 
walls are four hundred and seven feet long, and entirely of brick, with semicircular 
buttresses of the same material, without angles. The lodge comprises the porter’s room, 
his bed-room, gnd a room for visitors to see the prisoners, divided into three cells, into 
which they are to go, when the prisoners arc brought into three other cells opposite 
to them, and they qan converse with each other throygh a grating in each cell, being 
about four feet distant; an officer is stationed in a,passage between the cells. There 
are also two reception cells. The roof of the lodge is flat, on which criminals are 
executed. Between the boundary wall and the inner wall are an infirmary, with three 
wards for the sick, and a surgery. On the east side is a range of store-rooms, bath, 
and wash-house, bake-house, brew-house, a lazaretto, two stables, and a coach-house. 
The space between the walls, at the back part of the prison, forms a»garden. The 
inner wall is thirty feet high, surmounted with open brick work; it is perpendicular, 
and without buttress or other projection, and is sixty feet within the boundary wall. 
In the centre of the prison, fronting the porter’s lodge, is the governor’s house, com¬ 
prising also the chapel and a turnkey’s room, from whence all the prisoners can be 
inspected when at work. There are seven buildings, separated from .the house by 
yards twenty-six feet ybde. They radiate from the centre, and contain fourteen day 
rooms, with airing yards:— 

Single Cells . 204* containing 204 beds 

Cells with Three Beds in each. 6 .i 18 

Cells with Four Beds in each. 8.. 32 

Lazaretto . ... 2. 3 

Surgery 

Infirmary . ... . 3 . 13 

Reception Cells. 2. 2 

Total... 225 . 272 

Each cell is eight feet by six and a half, and* nine feet high, and has a glazed iron¬ 
framed window, which the prisoner can open or shut when he pleases. There arc 
stout iron bdrs on the outside of the windows, fixed into the granite.* The brick' 
within the cell are laid in Homan cement. There is an iron trick, perforated with 


chap. i. 
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hook ii. small holes for ventilation, in the roof of each cell, which communicates with a tube, 
through which a current of air is constantly passing. In each passage a similar per¬ 
forated brick conveys warm air from the stoves in the day rooms, so that the whole 
prison is kept aired, but not heated. Each cell has a cast-iron door of open work, 
which allows the air to pass freely when the door is locked and the prisoner has not 
access to his cell; there is also a wooden door, which is shut when he is locked in, 
to prevent his conversing with the other prisoners. These doors open into a passage, 
which has windows in it, and similar doors at one end. The locks are so constructed 
that it is impossible to force or pick them. The jambs and lintels of the cells, passages, 
and rooms are of granite. There have been three hundred prisoners confined within 
the walls since the prison was built. The officers are, the governor, three turnkeys, 
an assistant turnkey, and a porter. The chaplain reads prayers every morning, and 
performs the service of the chuijch morning and afternoon; preaches a sermon every 
Sunday, Christmas-day, and Good,Friday; superintends the instruction of the pri¬ 
soners; and frequently visits the prison, particularly the prisoners in solitary confine¬ 
ment. The schoolmaster attends daily to instruct the prisoners in the chapel; the 
selection is made by the chaplain, governor, and schoolmaster. A miller has charge 
of the mill. A master shoemaker instructs some of the prisoners to make and mend 
shoes for the prisoners. A watchman attends, to direct the labour of some of the pri¬ 
soners who are employed as labourers. There are eight tread-wheels, five feet in 
diameter, of various lengths, from nine and a half to twenty-six feet. The number 
usually employed at this labour is from twelve to twenty. There are also two cap¬ 
stans for such prisoners as are not able to work on the tread-wheel, atul a crank- 
machine for such as cannot work at either the tread-wheel or capstan. This pumps 
water for the prisoners’ use, and to cleanse the sewers, &c. There is a patent 
machine for the employment of prisoners in solitary confinement, which they have 
named the teaser. To all tligsy are affixed gyrometers, or tell-tales, which mark the 
number of revolution^ performed by the several machines. The system of discipline 
is very strict, the prisoners nevej being together but when at work, or in the chapel 
at prayers, or at school, as will be serai by the following routine. They are 
unlocked at six o’clock in the'morning from the 1st of April to the h’Oth of September, 
and at sun-rise all the rest of the year; and are locked up at eight o’clock at night 
from the,91th of May to the 18th of July, and at sun-sot all the rest of the year. 
Half an hour is allowed in tlu: morning, after unlocking, to make their beds, wash 
tliemselves, &c. They then work oy the tread-wheel to half-past seven, at which 
time the bell rings for chapel, and thcy'all go to prayers. From the chapel they go 
to their cells, where they take their bread, of the weight of a pound and a half, made 
in the prison, and a quart of beer, made from two bushels and a half of limit and two 
pounds and a half of hops to the hogshead. They breakfast in solitude. At half- 
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past eight the bell rings for work, and they go on the tread-wheel till one o’clock; {;lIA1 . , 
they then retire to their cells, and have an ounce and a half of oatmeal made into a pint ~ 
of gruel, with onions. At half-past one they are let out of their cells, to attend school 
for an hour in the chapel. At half-past two they resume work, at which they con¬ 
tinue till seven o’clock in the evening, when they are sent to their cells to eat their 
supper, four ounces of bread and two ounces of cheese, and at eight o’clock in the 
evening every prisoner is locked up for the night. Prisoners sentenced to solitary 
confinement are subject to a still severer discipline. They are confined to a cell in 
the night, and are allowed to walk in one of the passages in the day-time, and in one 
of the yards an hour on Sunday. They see nobody but the particular officer appointed 
to attend them, the chaplain, governor, surgeon, or visiting magistrates. They have 
no sort of employment but reading, if they can read; and have no communication 
with their friends, by letter or otherwise, unless und£r particular circumstances, to be 
judged of by the governor, who is to report the gase to the visiting magistrates. In 
cases of refractory behaviour, prisoners are confined in a dark cell for a short period. 
Prisoners not sentenced to hard labour arc not punished so severely, but are employed 
in various ways in the prison. The discipline of this prison operates in a salutary 
manner on the minds of the prisoners. They are prevented from that intercourse in 
the day-rooms and sleeping-wards, so calculated to spread moral contagion among 
the inmates of a prison; if they are not made better by coercion, at least, they are not 
made worse by contamination. The very cleanliness to which they are subject, is no 
small part, of the punishment. In the middle pf every yard there is a very large stone 
basin, with soap and a scrubbing brush; and in each of the day-rooms are found a 
jack-towel and combs. There is also a convenient hot and cold bath, and an oven to 
bake their clothes. The cells are sufficiently large, well ventilated, and whitewashed, 
some of the prisoners being constantly employed in this very necessary mode *of 
keeping the prison clean and healthy. The mill to which two of tin; tread-wheels are 
attached, makes flour for this prison, Chelmsford Gaol, and Barking House of Correc¬ 
tion; besides which, grisls are ground, but no l^ss. than five quarters ot corn is 
admitted as a grist. 

. £ s. </. 

The profit by the Tread-mill /rom the 1st of July, 1828, to 


the 30th of June, 182;) . 220 13 5^ 

llv Shoemaking. 9 2 ^ , 

Prisoners earned as Laliourcrs. 58 17 3 

Yardmen, Nurses, &c.. . 44 16 6 

' 333 1) 8 


An act ofparliament was procured in 17G5, for making the river Chclmer navigable 
from Chelmsford.to Maldon; but the undertaking was not eft-n commenced till the 
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year 1796, for which purpose a new act was procured in 1793, the 33d of Geo. Ill- 
In conformity with the original plan, the river is made available by cutting off the 
extreme points and acute angles in the turnings of the stream, in preference to the 
formation of a straight cut, w’hich would have been more expensive. The channel is 
regulated to the width of twenty feet at the bottom, thirty at the top, and four feet in 
depth. To remedy difficulties and obstructions at certain places, it has been found 
necessary to make cuts or canals, with locks to pen up the water; these locks are 
seventy feet between gate and gate, and sixteen feet ouc inch wide at the gates. The 
first gate and cut extends the navigation to the great bend below Moulsham Mill; 
and six other cuts and numerous locks occur between this and the great cut of more 
than two miles in extent, with which the navigation ends; this last cut, begins about a 
mile above Becly Mill, and communicates with the brook near the flood-gates which 
discharge the land waters; the lock here is large, to admit lighters as well as barges, 
that goods may be loaded or unloaded into or from the barges, when stormy weather 
will not allow this to be done with safety in the open sea. There is another lock 
higher up, to divide the great fall of fourteen feet from the commencement of this cut 
to the sea. This navigation is calculated to convey barges of thirty tons; and when 
first projected, considerable public benefit was expected to arise from it, both to 
Chelmsford, aftd the inhabitants of the interior parts of the county, particularly to the 
land owners and farmers; the price of carriage between Maldon and Chelmsford being 
at that time eight shillings per ton, and the proposed tonnage and lighterage only 
four shillings and sixpence; also, the, establishment of a mart in a central situation, 
like that of Chelmsford, it was believed would afford a convenient meeting place 
between land “and water carriage, from whence to convey outwards; corn, timber, and 
other productions, and to carry to the interior coals, chalk, and various goods imported. 
A very considerable saving of time was also expected to be made by the new mode of 
conveyance, one barge carrying thirty tons of goods, which, by land carriage, would 
require tw'enty waggYyis of a ton and a half each, with eighty horses, and forty men; 
the necessary attendance on the •barge being only two men and four horses. The 
result has fully answered these high expectation*; but the expense, instead of being 
considerably less than twenty‘thousand pounds, according to the first calculation, has 
exceeded fifty thousand pounds, and consequently the undertaking did not pay the pro¬ 
prietors interest ,for their money during the first twenty years; however, since that 
time it is understood to have produced about two thousand pounds per annum. The 
navigation was begun in the year 1793, and opened in June, 1797. 


The village*and church of Springfield are about a mile and a quarter north-east 
from Chelmsford, and* the two parishes are separated by the Chelmer. Springfield 
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parish rises gradually from the banks of the river, and the situation of the village is ciiap. i. 
on high ground, exceedingly healthy and pleasant. The road leading to Colchester 
passes a little to the east, and contains a great number of houses on either side of it, 
which have very considerably increased since the opening of the navigation between 
Chelmsford and Mahlon. The consequence is, that not only the whaiifs, and an iron 
foundry, but the Chelmsford gas-works, and various other branches of business, 
have been brought here. 

In ancient records, the name of this parish is found written Springafiehl, Springhe- Kiynmlogy. 
field, and Springfield, believed to have been derived from the abundant supply of 
water found in it. 

The soil is what Mr. Young calls a sound loam, or a turnip loam on gravel. 

The population is stated at one thousand four hundred and fifty, of which seven population, 
hundred and thirty-two arc males, and seven hundred and eighteen females. 

Anciently, the greater part of Springfield was held by a Saxon, of the name of 
Alestan, and the remainder was in the possession*of Goderic; but at the time of the 
general survey, the whole was in the possession of Ralph Peverel and Robert Gernon, 
under the name of Springafield : it was about the same time divided into three manors, 
Springfield Ilall, with Dukes, Springfield Barnes, and Kcwton, or Cuton Hull. The 
manor of New Hall is also partly in this parish. 

Springfield Hall is about three quarters of a mile north-west from the church, 
pleasantly situated above the river, with a view of Broomfield to the right, and Chelms¬ 
ford to the left, and the river and vale beneath. This manor was part of the honored 
possessions of Ralph Peverel, under whom it. wits held, by the service of two knight's 
tees, by a family, surnamed De Bosseville, sometime after the genera^ survey. We 
arc informed by Dugdale, that Queen Maud took the honour from the Peverels, Jnd 
gave it to William de Mandeville, earl of Essex,; but the accounts up to the time of 
Henry the Third arc contradictory, sometimes stating this manor to be held of the 
Peverel, sometimes of the Mandeville, family. In the’ thirty-fifth year of the reign of 
that monarch, Peter Bosseville had a grant of a free-warren’in Springfield, who, 
dying, bequeathed the two knight’s fees which he possessed here to his two daugh¬ 
ters, Sibill and Joane. Sibill married Robe A Rumbauld; and, on his decease, Jeffry 
de Bello Campo, or Beauchamp. A>an espoused John de Twinstead ; and the suc¬ 
ceeding heirs of these families retained their possessions here till the reign of Edward 
the Second, when William dc Goldin^lon* became possessed of Springfield.* His 
son, Sir John, was his successor, who died possessed of this manor, and half of tije 
advow’son of the cliufch, in the twelfth of Edward the Second. It continued in this 
family till the year 1421, when it descended, by heirship, to John Henxtworth, a 


Spring- 

field ll;ill. 


VOL. I. 


This family had possessions in several pans of the cotfntj. 
O 
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distant relation. Soon after it was in the possession of the ancient family of the 
Tyrells, of Heron, at East Ilorndon. 

Sir Thomas Tyrell held the third part of the manor of Springfield of King Edward 
the Fourth, in capite, as of his honour of Bologne; he died in 1476; and his son and 
heir, the second Sir Thomas, dying in 1510, left these honorial possessions to his 
son Sir Thomas, at that time twenty-two years of age, who died on the 3d of April, 
1510, leaving two daughters, Catherine and Gertrude; but they did not succeed to 
this estate, which was held by his brother, Henry Tyrell, Esq. as of«the honour of 
Bologne, with the advowson of the church; lie died on the 20th of May, 1588, and 
was succeeded by his son and heir, Thomas, who died possessed of these estates. The 
next heir was his son Sir John, who died at the age of eighty-two, in the year 1675; 
his only son having died before him, he was succeeded by his grands6n, Sir Charles; 
and his son. Sir John, was the last male heir, at whose death, in 1714, the title 
became extinct. 

Deuks, or Dukes, was in the possession of Peter Wendover, in the reign of Edward 
the Third; and his daughter Margaret marrying Richard Deuk, it took its name from 
him, and was afterwards annexed to Springfield Hall. The mansion-house is at the 
south-west corner of the green. 

Springfield, Barnes was in the possession of Robert de Gernon, at the time of the 
general siftvey; the mansion-house is not far distant from the river, and near the road 
leading from Chelmsford to Little Baddow. In the reigns of Edward the Second and 
Edward the Third, it was held by Thomas, William, and John Pese, from whom it 
afterwards came to the noble family 6f Bohun; in the time of Henry the Fourth, Sir 
Lodowic Joligi held it, with a moiety of the advowson of Springfield; and it was holden 
‘b)T Robert de Chelmsford in the commencement of the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
In 1475, Margery, daughter and heiress of Richard Lord Berners, and wife to Sir 
John Bourchier, inherited this estate; and it continued in the same family till it 
became vested in Qoggcshall Af>bey, from whence it came to the crown, and, in 1548, 
was granted by Edward the Sixth to William Mildmayj the second son of Thomas 
Mildmay, Esq. of Moulsham Hall. It continued hereditary in that family till 1650, 
when it was sold to dlobert Bertie, Esq.* son of Itlontague earl of Lindsey.* It was 
afterwards conveyed to John Porter, Esq. alderman of Lime-street ward, London, 
whose executors, at his decease, sold it to Sir William Mildmay, Bart, which brought 
it back again into that family. 

; Kewton, or Cuton Hall, was a manor formerly reckoned part of New Hall; the 
mansion-house is on the south side of tke road to Colchester, fn the time of Edward 
the Third, it was held of Henry de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, by Thomas 


• His sisftr Klizabcth was married to Charles Mildmay, Lord Fitzvyaltor. 
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de Merk; afterwards it became the property of Coggeshall Abbey, and consequently ch ap. i. 
came to the crown at the dissolution. Henry the Eighth granted it, together with the ' 
whole site of the above-mentioned abbey, to Sir Thomas Seymour, Knt. Some time 
afterwards coming, by an exchange, into the king's possession a second time, he 
granted it to John Pascliall in 1545, in whose family it remained till 1()$J; after which 
it was purchased by Robert Witliam, a vintner of London, who settled it upon his 
wife Charlotte, who, on the death of her husband, married James Ruck, banker, and on 
his decease espoused John Curzon, Esq. Some of these manors were dismembered in 
the seventh year of the reign of Edward the First, when many individuals held lands 
independent of them. Among these may be mentioned Richard de Springfield, who 
held a moiety of the church, and other estates, exempt from these manors. He was 
a man of fame,"taking his surname from the place, and one portion of the living was 
afterwards called Richards, from his Christian name. 

The estate belonging to Springfield Place is not. very considerable; formerly it Springfield 
belonged to Ruke Church, and afterwards to (he*Bridges and theCapels; to these ll <1 ' 
succeeded Mr. Samuel Fryar, of London; it was afterwards possessed by Mr. Robert 
Witham, lord of the manor of Kewton, who rebuilt the house, which is an exceedingly 
good one, and stands near the east end of the church. It was purchased next by John 
Strutt, Esq. who sold it to John St. Leger Douglas, Esq. who laid out the adjoining 
grounds with elegance and taste, and rendered it a commodious and handsome country 
residence. 

The abbot of Waltham held a tenement here, by the service of the eleventh 
part of a knight’s fee, under Philip Burnel, wljo died in the twenty-second year of 
Edward the First; and in the sixteenth year of Richard the Second, Roger Ketteriek 
and Adam Cook had licence to grant twenty shillings rent in Springfield to the abfyoi, 
and convent of Coggeshall; also lands called a manor, in this parish, belonging t,o 
Thobie Priory, were granted, among others, to Cardinal Wolsev, by King Henry the 
Eighth, in the seventeenth year of his reign. 

The Church is on the nprtli side of the village green, it consists of a nave and chureli. 
chancel; it is tiled, and has a brick tower, embattfed,’ containing five bells, and on 
the top a wooden turret. The following inscription is over the south window: 

“ Praise God for all tfie good benefactors. Anno 15Sfi. ’ 

From which wc may understand, that^at that time the building vas repaired, or 
re-edified. There is also the same date cut on stone in one of the buttresses, with the 
arms of Mildmay underneath. 

Over the door of the vestry fs a tablet, with the following inscription: 

“ lloberte Uoberson, who departed this life the fourthc of March, Anno Domini 1019, did. 
by his will, give fortye powndes for the crectinge of a maine spire, wlijph. without great danger 
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BOOK II. to the steple, and charge to the parishioners, could not be set up. Wherefore, 1>y the allow* 
ance of Uichardc Freman, and Charles Biglande, Gents., overseers to his said will, therewith 
was repaired the steple and lantron, the belfrie enclosed and beautified, and the stairs there 
altered and amended. Twelve new pewes in the bodye of the church, fowre pewes in the 
chancell, a pulp|tt head, a communion table erected, and the chancell seated rounde about for 
the communicants; all which worcke was done by the appointmentc of John Tansted and 
William Pinchion, church-wardens. Anno Domini, 1624.” 

This parish, though it has never had but one church, had, from time immemorial, 
been divided into two distinct portions, having two rectors, two patrons, and two 
parsonage-houses. They were, however, consolidated by Dr. Sherlock, bishop ol' 
London, at the request of Sir John Tyrcll, Bart., who was at that time (1753) the 
patron of both. There is therefore now only one rector; and one of the parsonage- 
houses has been pulled down. The patronage is annexed to Springfield Dukes. 
The value of this rectory in the* Liber Regis is 221. 1 Is. (id. 

Charities. The poor of this parish are entitled to the sum of six pounds thirteen shillings and 
four pence per annum, out of the rent arising from three fields, called Great Perry- 
field, Little Perry-field, and Mill-field. To the poor also belong four tenements on 
the south-west side of the green, occupied by indigent persons; and also a tenement 
on the west side of the road leading to Little Waltham, and occasionally used for 
persons afflicted with contagious diseases. 

There arc certain lands, containing twelve acres and nineteen poles, situated in the 
parish, and known by the names of Home-field, Alms-field, Church-field, Wood-field, 
and Little Lay-oatcs; from the rent d'narge of these lands, the sum of two pounds per 
annum is to be applied to the repairing and beautifying the church, and the remainder 
is^jiven toward supporting the poor. When Mr. Ruke Church was in possession of 
Springfield Place, several contiguous cottages belonging to the* poor were demolished, 
and the ground applied to the enlargement of the court-yard; for these Mr. Church 
, bound himself and his heirs to pay forty shillings a year to the poor for ever. 

The present age ih honourably distinguished by the institution of Charity-schools 
in'-almost every town and considerable village in the kingdom, and all are agreed in 
the preference of knowledge, to ignorance; yet fflany are of opinion, that if with a 
portion of learning, habits of industry could be •established, much additional benefit 
would arise to the poor themselves, and to society in general. Benevolent individuals 
and sacielies, influenced by these views, have/adopted the plan of allotting small por¬ 
tions of land to agricultural labourers, by which they may beneficially employ their 
own leisure, and give active employment to their children. Thn rector of Springfield 
soipetime ago adopted this plan, and has appropriated a considerable quantity of land 
to the purpose, with constantly increasing success. 

Excellent accommodations are provided here for the education of the children of 
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the poor, and the school is numerously attended, and under good management. The chap. i. 
ground on which the school-rooms are situated was a grant from the earl of Arran ; “ 
the buildings were erected by public subscription. But a great increase in the 
number of scholars was soon found to occasion the necessity of enlarging the building 
by two wings; and the gratitude of the poor is due to their muniiiccnt benefactor, 
the late Richard Coates, Esq. who, at a very considerable expense, made these addi¬ 
tional and important improvements. 

It is well known that Dr. Goldsmith, the celebrated author of the Deserted J>r.«oUl- 
Village, resided some time in Springfield, and though it is not certain that he wrote 
that poem here, yet some of the sentiments it contains are such as may have natu¬ 
rally arose from occurrences which had taken place a short time before his arrival. 

JiOREIlAM. 

The ground occupied by this village and parish is, 'the greater part ol’ it, consider- Weham 
ably elevated, immediately adjoining to Springfield, on its southern extremity, and 1 * r 
on the east, to the parish of Little Baddow. The village is on the great road to 
Colchester, from which town it is distant eighteen miles; from London thirty-three ; 
and four miles north-east from Chelmsford. The name is derived from the Saxon 
words Bore , a market, and Ilam , a hamlet, from which it is believed to have been 
a place of some importance in the time of the Saxons. The parish is well wooded, 
and the woods generally kept in the hands of the proprietors, the usual management 
being to cut them at sixteen or seventeen years’ growth. But these woodlands have 
been gradually diminishing for many years, and .1 great deal is already brought under 
the plough. The land exhibits several varieties of character, but in general is very 
fruitful. 

The population consists of four hundred and forty males, and four hundred l’o]mi.iti<»>. 
and seventy-eight females; total, nine hundred and eighteen. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, Borcham was’held by fourteen freemen, and 
belonged afterwards to Tuwhill and Anchillj and at the time bf Doomsday survey 
it was held by the celebrated Eustace, earl of Bolotrne: Suene. of Essex; and 
William de Warren. 

The parish was formerly divided into six manors. The manor of Old Hall was om in;!, 
on the south side of the street, nearly opposite the church, and sometimes called the 
manor of Aldlmm: it was held by a family surnamed De Boreham,Trom tfic place, Man.irc.r 
and undoubtedly descended from Lambert, mentioned in Doomsday book as under? Al,llw,n ’ 
tenant to the earl of Bologne. John de Borejwfin held, in the parishes of Borcham 
and Baddow, one knight’s fee of the honour of the said noble earl, in the reign of 
King John, ip the years 1210 and 1211. His daughter and heir wag married to 
Baldwin Filliol, without the king’s consent; for which offence Jialdwin was brought 
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Richard, his son and heir, thirteen years of age. Yet at this time New Hall was 
holden by John dc Boreham and others; (on what account is not known) anti in the 
sixth of Henry the Sixth, Robert Darcy, of Maldon, and others, granted to Sir 
Walter Ilungcrford two parts of the manor of New Hall, in Boreham. Soon after, 
the whole appears to have been in the occupation of Richard Aired, #ho held this 
manor under Margaret, queen of England, of her manor of Great Baddow, parcel of 
the duchy of Lancaster. The same Richard Aired also held lands in Boreham of 
John, earl of Oxford; lands in Springfield, Little Waltham, and various other places, 
were also holden by him of Sir John Bourchier, and Sir Thomas Tyrell. His son 
William succeeded him in these possessions, as bequeathed by will, in 114G. After¬ 
wards, this estate came to the crown, as is supposed, by forfeiture, at the time of the 
desperate struggles between the houses of York and Lancaster. New Hall was next 
the property of the noble family of Boteler,* earl of Ormonde. This family had been 
zealous adherents to' the house of Lancaster. James Boteler was created earl of 
Wiltshire, by Henry the Sixth, in the twenty-seventh of his reign, and at his father’s 
death became carl of Ormonde. In Mol he was with the king at the battle of St. 
Albans, and also fought for him at the battles of Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, and 
Towton, at which last place he was taken prisoner, beheaded in 1 RiI, and attainted in 
the first year of Edward the Fourth. John, his next brother, was also,attainted in 
the fourteenth of the same reign. But Thomas, his third brother, living to see Henry 
the Seventh on the throne, that prince, as some recompense for the services and 
sufferings of his family, gave him the manor of New Hall; and in the seventh year of 
the same reign he had a licence granted to build walls and towers about it, from which 
we may conclude that the house was at that time embattled and fortified. He left 
only two daughter, of whom Margaret was married to Sir William Boleyn, of Blickling? 
in Norfolk, the son and heir of Sir Geofrev Boleyn by the Lady Anne, eldest daughter 
and coheir of Thomas, Lord llooand Hastings. His son, Thomas Boleyn, inheriting 
this estate, was advanced to the title of Viscount Rochford, in 1.J&3, and soon after¬ 
wards knighted of the garter:,, in lo:") he was created earl of \\ iltshire and Ormonde, 
and in the following year was constituted lord privy-seal. All these honours were heaped* 
upon him by King Henry the Eighth, when that monarch was the fettered slave of his 
fair daughter, the Lady Anne Boleyn, whom lie soon afterwards married; having, either 
by purchase or exchange, become possessed of this manor in 1.11”, the ninth jear of 
his reign.f This place now became a rova!, residence, and here the king kept the feast 
of St. George in the year 1,121-. His daughter, the Princess Mary, resided here several 

l< * 

• Camden culls (his family Hurler. Ill t.ncient muniments, tlir office ol' birder is spelt bolder. Tlie earls 
of Ormonde (whose family name is Butler) are hereditary chief butlers of Ireland, and attend at coronation: 
in virtue of that office. » 

t A person of the name of Colt lived at New Hall about this time. Sir Thomas More married his eldest 
daughter. 
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years, and by numerous additions and improvements, added very considerably to its 
extent and magnificence. It remained in the possession of the crown till the year 
1573, when Queen Elizabeth gave it to Thomas Radclifle, earl of Sussex, to whom 
she also granted all the manors of Borcham, Walkfare, Old Hall, and their depen' 
dencies, comihonly called the honour of Beaulieu.* This may be considered to have 
been a very large grant from a princess in general very sparing of her favours; but 
Sir Thomas had, by his public services in Scotland and in Ireland, so well deserved 
of his queen and of his country, that these ample rewards were with* justice and pro¬ 
priety awarded to him. These possessions were settled upon hhn and his male issue, 
in default of which they were to go to various more distant relatives, among whom was 
his sister, at that time the wife of Sir Thomas Mildmay, Knt. On his death in 1583, 
without issue, the estate came to his brothers, and continued in the family till the year 
1620, when Robert, earl of Sussex, his nephew, soid it to the renowned Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, for thirty thousand pounds. When this duke was murdered by Felton 
in 1620, his son George became heir to his title and estates, and in 1648 joined with 
the earl of Holland and others in taking up arms in behalf of King Charles the First. 
The royal army being defeated and dispersed at Kingston-upon-Thaincs, the duke 
was proceeded against as a traitor, and his estates sequestered; and afterwards, when 
commissioners were appointed to sell traitors’ estates, this was purchased, in 1651, by 
General Oliver Cromwell, the consideration money being five shillings, and the 
computed yearly value, 1309/. 12s. 3jt/.; but Hampton Court being a situation more 
agreeable to the general’s wishes, he exchanged it for that place, paying the estimated 
difference. Soon afterwards this estate was sold to three opulent citizens of London, 
for eighteen thousand pounds. It was undoubtedly recovered by the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham at the restoration, of whom it was purchased by, or for, George Monk, the 
■ fortuhate instrument of that important event; for which service to the state he was 
created duke of Albemarle, with a pension of seven thousand pounds a year, to him 
and his posterity, put of the' royal revenues. The duke lived here in the utmost pomp 
and grandeur, and'at an extravagance of expense whicV considerably diminished his 
Estates, having every thing that wealth could procure or fancy invent. The account 
of his life and actipns are in the histonp of the tountry, and in several particular lives 
of him which were published after his death, which happened ori the 4th of January, 
1669. He was succeeded in his honours and estates by his only son, Christopher, 
whe, four daijs before his father’s decease^ had married the Lady Elizabeth, eldest 
«daughter of Henry, Earl Ogle, son and heir apparent of William Cavendish, duke 
of Newcastle. In 1687, this setfopd duke of Albemarle fvent over as governor 
Jo Jamaica, attended by the learned Dr. Hans Sloane, who at that opportunity com- 
• 

* King Henry was for some time so much pleased with this retirement, that he gave it the name of Keau- 
lieu, the fair (or beautiful } place. 
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posed his history of the island. The duke died in Jamaica in 1688, the estate char r. 
descending to his wife, on whom he had settled it. The duchess afterwards married ' 

Ralph, duke of Montague, in 1691. Her grace died, near Clerkenwell church, the 
28th of August, 1734, in the ninety-sixth year of her age. Previous to her death, 

Benjamin Hoare, Esq., the youngest son of Sir Richard Hoare, banker and lord 
mayor of London, had purchased the reversion of this lordship, anti the estates 
belonging to it, which he sold, in 1737, to John Olmius, Esq., afterwards created 
baron of Walthaih, of the kingdom of Ireland; the purchase including the house, 
with the gardens and park, but no other part of the lands. Soon afterwards the 
purchaser took down a considerable part (according to some accounts, nine-tenths) of 
this great edifice, yet reserving sufficient of it to make a noble and commodious country 
seat for himself, to which he added several new offices. 

There was formerly a most splendid chapel belonging to this house; and when it chapel amt 
was taken down, the painted window, of admirable workmanship, was preserved, and sfew.Hali. 
ultimately placed in the church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. There is a very fine 
drawing of it, by Vertue, preserved in the archives of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
history of this window is curious. The magistrates of I)ort, in Holland, being 
desirous of presenting Henry VII. with something worthy to adorn his magnificent 
chapel then building at Westminster, directed this window to be made, which was five 
years in finishing; King Henry and his queen sending their pictures to Port, whence 
their portraits are delineated. Henry, dying before the window was completed, it fell 
into the hands of an abbot of Waltham, who placed it in the abbey church, where it 
remained till the dissolution in 1540. To preserve it from being destroyed, it was 
removed by Robert Fuller, the last abbot of Waltham, to the chapel at New Hall, 
where it remained until the commencement of the civil war, when the duke of 
Buckingham soi’l it to General Monk, who, having more taste than fell to the lot .4 * 
most generals of his time, caused this window to be buried under ground, (hiring* 
the Commonwealth. On the restoration of Charles 11., Monk replaced this win¬ 
dow in the chapel. On the partial demolition of New Hall by, Mr. Olmius, this 
window was purchased by Edward Conyers, Esq. with a design to put it up in his 
chapel at Copthall; but when it was founjl better to rebuild than to repair tluft 
scat, this was sold to the parish oi* St. Mai^aret's, Westminster. The subject ol 
the central part of the pointing on*the window is the crucifixion ol our Lord 
Jesus Christ between two thieves, designed and executed in so masterly a stvle, that 
we seem, indeed, to behold the last agdnie: of dying persons, and Ihe muscles, as 
they start forwards front their places, when the limbs of the sufferers are fixed down 
to the cross. The liftman officer and soldier*, and some of the chief rulers of the 
Jews, are in attendance, and their forms are strikingly characteristic. The lionijn 
centurion, who pierces the Saviour’s side with his spear, is on the left hand: the 
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hook it. horse on which he is mounted is an exquisite painting. The three Marys are at the 
foot of the cross, drowned in sorrow and in tears; and Jerusalem appears in perspec¬ 
tive behind them. On the right, the ministering spirit attends to convey the soul of the 
hardened and impenitent malefactor to his appointed punishment; but on the left is 
the angel of mercy, to guide the pardoned penitent to the mansions of blessedness. 

On the left hand side of the window, St. George is represented arrayed in plate 
armour, under which is Henry the Seventh at his devotions, attired in royal robes, 
crowned with a diadem, and kneeling under a canopy of state; and in the compart¬ 
ment, on the opposite side, St. Catherine is represented, in a studious attitude, holding 
in her right hand a book, and resting her left on a sword, and at her feet is seen part 
of the wheel of martyrdom. Elizabeth, Henry’s consort, crowned and kneeling, 
occupies the place below St. Catherine; over which, as on the opposite side, there is 
a gorgeous canopy of state. Above the crucifixion, on panes of smaller dimensions, 
angels with the instruments of the crucifixion arc painted; on the left of which is 
placed a white rose within a red one, to signify the union of the two houses of York 
and Lancaster in Henry the Seventh and Elizabeth his queen; on the opposite 
side to which there is a pomegranate, the arms of Granada, to denote the descent of 
Lancaster and York from the royal families of Spain by the intermarriages of John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and of his brother Edmund, duke of York. 

After a senes of alternations of good and evil fortune,—sometimes, under the super¬ 
intendance of princely munificence, flourishing in regal splendour, at other times 
neglected and becoming ruinous,—even in our time, this celebrated building pre¬ 
serves enough of its pristine greatness to excite admiration. The original erection 
consisted of two quadrangles, enelosihg two extensive courts; three sides of both these 
were destroyed nearly a hundred years ago, by Lord Waltham, except we are to con- 
■ shier the wings of the present house to be parts of one of them. The principal front 
has six bay windows, with stone nvdlions, finished with a plain parapet, evidently of 
modern construction. 

The great hall is, a most magnificent apartment; in height more than forty feet, in 
length ninety, and fifty in breadth. Queen Elizabeth’s arms ornament the porch 
over the entrance, with the following inscriptions : 

VIVAT KLIZUIKTHTE. 

TRANSLATION. 

H.i terra 1? piu savia Regina, On earth the pious, wise queen, 

tin eielo In piu lucente stelia; In the heaven the shining star of piety; 

Virgine magnanima, dottn, divina, A virgin, noble, learned, divine, 

l.eggiadra, linnesta et bella. Witty, chaste, and (beauteous. 

.On the opposite side a door opens to the eastern front, which has over it the arms 
of King lleniy the Eighth, in relief, very finely executed, in free-stone,'a dragon and 
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greyhound, with crowns over their heads, for supporters; under which a lion and a ohac. i. 
hawk bear up a scroll, with the following inscription: 

“ Hcnricus Rex Octavus, Rex inclit. armis wagnanimus struxit hoc opus egregium.” * 

On the ceiling there is a splendid display of stucco work, representing cherubim 
supporting the chandeliers, with the arms of the Waltham family in the centre. When 
the last of that family came of age these ornaments were placed here, 'lliis capacious 
apartment has been conveniently and elegantly fitted up as a chapel for religious 
worship, for the use of a community of nuns, of the order of the Holy Sepulchre, who, 
driven from Liege, in Germany, during the disastrous occurrences of the French 
revolution, sought here a peaceful retreat; and, beside their religious occupations, 
are usefully engaged in superintending the education of a limited number of young 
ladies. 

Culverts is a manor dependent on that of New Hall, the mansion-house being in Manor .1 
the fields opposite to Old Hall. Its name is said to have been derived from Richard Cul ' ITt ' 1 
de Colewort.f who was in possession of it in the time of Henry the Third. It was 
afterwards in the Burnel family; Robert Burnel, bishop of Bath and Wells, and lord 
high chancellor of England, holding it in the reign of Edward the First, of the honour 
of Boulogne. In the time of Edward the Second it was held by Maud, sister to 
Edward Lord Burnel, who married John Level, of Tichmarsh. This family having 
by some means been deprived of it during one or two descents, it came to them again 
in 1420, and in 14-85 belonged to Francis Lord Lovel, who was created Viscount 
Lovel in 1483, and the year following appointed lord chamberlain of the household 
to King Richard the Third. Attending that usurper to the battle of Boswortli, he 
fled, after the defeat and death of his master, to the abbey of St. John’s, in Colchester; 
but not deeming himself safe there, he fled to Margaret, duchess of Burgpndy. After¬ 
wards, coming first to Ireland and then to England in behalf of Lambert Simnel, lib ’ 
was slain at the battle of Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, after having been attainted by' 
act of parliament. He was one of the persons alluded U> in these lines— 

“ The cat, the rat, ami Lmrl tin* dog, 
govern all England under the hog.” 

King Henry the Seventh had, previously to Lovel's death, granted this manor to John 
de Vere, earl of Oxford, who had been very instrumental in setting the crown on his 
head, and had suffered much for the house of Lancaster; but this noble earl died in 
1512, without issue, the reversion of his estates having been previously granted to Sir 
Thomas Bolcyn and his heirs. 

1 

• ** The magnanimous IJenry the Eighth, % a king renowtrd in arms, erected this sumptuous building.* 1 
Tliis inscription refers to a magnificent gateway which formfrly led into the principal court, ami from which 
the arms were removed into the hull. 

t This person,is mentioned in a charier of William do Rykham, a benefactor to Waltham Abbey, who 
seems to have been lord of this and other estates iii or near this parish. 
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Walkefarcs is a manor usually granted with that of Culverts. Where the house 
stood is not known. At the time of the survey it belonged to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. 
The family of De Waldfare, or Walkfare, took their name from this place. 

The manor of Brent Hall formerly belonged to Lees l’riory, but it is not known at 
what time, or by whom it was given. It was granted by Henry the Eighth to Sir 
Richard Riche, of whom it was purchased by John Tendring, in 1538, in whose 
ancient family it remained many years j but for want of an heir it was sold to 
Colonel Leighton, and afterwards became the property of Mr. Curtis, of London. 
The house is on the right-hand side of the road leading from Boreham to Little 
Waltham. 

Porters is a manor contiguous to this, and the house is on the opposite side of the 
road. Its name is derived from Robert Porter, who held it in the reign of Richard 
the Second. It never afterwards continued long in any other family till it came to 
the Hollises, who purchased it of Phineas Bowles. 

Boreham House is an elegant country seat, of white brick, originally built by 
Benjamin Hoare, Esq. and embellished with costly ornaments, fine marbles, and other 
materials taken front New Hall; it is on the right-hand side of the road leading to 
Colchester, on the highest ground of the village, and is approached by an avenue of 
trees, between which there is a fine sheet of water. During the trial of Governor 
Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey for maladministration in India, the latter 
resided here, with fifty servants in his household establishment. It has since become 
the seat of Sir John Tyrell, Bart., who has added two wings, and made many 
improvements. The centre of the building is in the Vanbrugh style of architecture, 
and has a pediment with the arms of the Tyrell family, and a neat ballustraded battle¬ 
ment. The wings are light, and at each extremity arc terminated by arches, flanked 
by columns, which have a pleasing appearance. The park, which is laid out with 
considerable taste in the modern style of gardening, is adorned with a good piece of 
water, which approaches the principal front of the house. There are two good 
avenues of trees. .The stables and domestic offices are extensive, and are well con¬ 
cealed by the shrubbery, &c. in the immediate neighbourhood of the house. The 
confined limits of the work prevent a detailed account of the interior of this mansion. 
The principal apartments are of considerable dimensions, and fitted up with much 
taste and judgment, particularly the drawing /and dining rooms, and the library. 
There are also some fine paintings by eminent masters. 

The family of Tyrell * has always been eek-brated in the history of this county, both 
on account of rank and influence, and the extent of their possessions. This family is 

* Tlii> arms of Tyrell arc Argent, within a hortlurc engrailed, gules, two chevrons assure. Orest—A pea- 
cs-'k's tail issuing from the mouth of a boar's head, couped erect. Supporters—Two tigers regardant. 
Motto— Suns cra : nfe. 
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descended from Sir Walter Tyrell, who accidentally slew King William Rufus, and CHAP. I. 
who appears in Domesday book as seised of the manor of Langham in Essex, lie 
is the common ancestor of several families of this name, seated in various parts of 
England, but chiefly in Essex and Suffolk. For fifteen generations from this £ir 
Walter, the head of the family appears to have been constantly knighted. Amongst 
them Sir James Tyrell, eighth in descent from Sir Walter, married Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Sir William Heron, of Heron, Knt., and thereby accjuired 
the manor of Herpn, which was subsequently, for many generations, the seat of his 
descendants. 

Sir John Tyrell, of Heron, great grandson of Sir James, was treasurer of the 
household to King Henry the Sixth. Sixth in descent from him, and eighteenth 
from Sir Walter Tyrell, was Thomas Tyrell, of Heron, whose eldest son, Sir John, 
died without issue; and his second son, Thomas, who was seated at Ramseys Tyrell, 
in Essex, married Margaret, daughter of John Fillol, of Old Hall, Esq.; and had 
issue, first, Sir John Tyrell, Knt. whose son was created a baronet in 1673;* and, 
second, Thomas, whose seat was at Hattiesburg in this comity. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Steward, of Chelmsford, Esq., and had issue, a son 
and heir, John Tyrell, of Billericay, and Barnard’s Inn, London. He married 
Mary, daughter of Giles Alleyn, of Ilaseley Hail, Esq., and died Sept. 20, 171:2; 
leaving issue, John Tyrell, of Billericay, who married Mary, daughter of William 
Marlow, Esq., by whom he had issue, Charles, who died unmarried id 173(5, and 
John, of Hatfield Peverel, in Essex. This John married first, Sarah, youngest 
of the two daughters and co-heiresses of John lligham, of Boreham, Esq.; and, 
secondly, Anne, eldest daughter of the Itev. William Master; and died Nov. .'1, 178(5, 
leaving issue by his second wife, J ohn, and Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. .1. Jenner, D.D. 
who died in 180,'J. 

Sir John Tyrell, Bart.»was born July 20, 17(5:2, and was created a baronet Sept :23, 

1809. He married, Nov. 29, 1791, Sarah, only (laughter and heiress of William 
Tyssen, of Waltham House, Herts, Esq.; and by her*hod issue, Anna Maria, born 
Nov. 16, 1792, married June 18, 1811, to John Roberts Spencer‘Philips, of Rifl- 
ham Lodge, in this county; John Tyssen, born Defc. 21, 1795, married, May 19, 

1819, Eliza Anne, eldest daughter atul cohcit # of Sir Thomas Pilkinglon, of Chcvet. 
Yorkshire, Bart., of Nova Scotia, and,has issue three daughters; third, Mary, born 
Feb. 20, 1802; and fourth,*Charles Tyssen, born Jan. 22, 180k Sir John Tyrell 
served the office, of High Sheriff of the county of Essex in 1827. 

The church is nearly in the centre of the village ; it has a nave and aisles, and a Tli.'. lumi 
chancel. It. is dedicated to St. Andrew. Between the nave and the chancel there is* 
a square stone tower embattled; in which are six bells. The chancel is spacious, 


This baronetcy became extinct in 1766. 
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book II. and of the same breadth as the body of the church. Sir Thomas Radcliffe, at his 
own expense, added a south aisle, and called it Sussex Chapel, making it the place of 
interment of that noble and heroic family. 

in this chapel there is a splendid and costly monument, erected by Earl Thomas, 
to perpetuate the memory of his noble relatives, and of himself. On the top are 
recumbent figures in armour, of Robert Radelifle, first earl of Sussex of that 
family, of Henry his son, and of Thomas his grandson, the builder of the chapel. 
The bodies of the two former, with those of their ladies, were removed hither from 
the church of St. Lawrence Pountncy, in London. 

The monumental inscriptions to the memory of these great men are in Latin, 
engraved in beautiful tables of black marble, with costly borders of Egyptian porphyry. 
The following are English translations of them: 

I. •' ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours, and their 
works follow them.’ 

" Robert RadelilF, Earl of Sussex, Viscount Fitzwaltcr, Baron Egremond and Bumel, an 
honourable Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, Ixrrd Chamberlain of England and 
of the Household to- the mighty Henry the Eighth, and one of his Privy Councillors. In the 
wars in France he distinguished himself among the first leaders, and in all consultations, either 
of war or peace, he was reckoned among the chief. He was the great standard of equity, jus¬ 
tice, and fidelity, in his time. He died November 27th, 1542. 

"He wedded Elizabeth, sister to Henry Duke of Buckingham, Margaret, sister to the Earl 
of Derby, and Mary, sister to .1. Arundel, Knt. 

“ Elizabeth's sons were—George, who died in the time of his father, Ilenrj', afterwards Earl 
of Sussex, and 1 lumphry. 

" Margaret’s daughters were—Ann, married to Lord Wharton, and Margaret, espoused to 
Ijord Montacute. 

" Mary’s son, John RadelilF, Esq.” 

II. “ ‘After death shall be the judgment, when the names of the righteous shall be made 
manifest, and the actions of the wicked displayed.’ 

“ Henry RadelilF, Earl of Sussex, Viscount Fitzwalter, Baron Egremond and Bumel, an 
honourable Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, Chief Justice, and Ranger of all 
the Roy r al Forests, Parks, Chases, and Warrens on tl^s side the Trent, Lord Lieutenant of the 
Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and Captain-general of the Forces of Queen Mary (at which 
time he rescued her from the disorders that affected the beginning of her reign). Upon the 
conclusion of hostilities in France, and all his embassies there, he was honoured among the 
chief of the nobility; and in all negotiations, both of peace and war, was esteemed one of the 
first of ambassadors. He ever displayed the most convincing testimony of constancy, religion, 
and fidelity, more particularly at his departure. He died February 1, 1556. 

He espoused Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and Ann, daughter of Philip 
Caltrop, Knt.” 
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III. •• ‘ 'Die death of the righteous is precious in the sight of the Lord.’ 

" Thomas RadclifF, Earl of Sussex, Viscount Fitzwalter, Baron Egremond and Bumel, an 
honourable Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, Chief Justice of all the Royal Forests, 
Parks, Chases, and Warrens, on this side the Trent, Captain-general of all the Gentlemen 
Pensioners and Gentlemen at Arms, Lord Chamberlain of the Household, and Privy Councillor 
to Queen Elizabeth. He executed two very considerable embassies from Queen Mary to tire 
Emperor Charles the Fifth and the King of Spain, and a third from his royal mistress Elizabeth 
to the Emperor Maximilian. He was Viceroy in Ireland, and for nine years together suppressed 
all rebellions there,*and prevented Scotland from uniting with them. He was governor of the 
English northern province, where he routed the rebels and the Scotch, who encouraged them, 
laying waste their castles, again taking or destroying numbers. He was most faithful to his 
mighty sovereign Henry the Eighth, and his heroic race. He was possessed of an invincible 
soul; alike brave arid fortunate in the field, and in the cabinet a most prudent counsellor. He 
was skilled in most languages, and was of an uncorrupt life. He died June 9, 1583, aged 57. 

“ lie married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Earl of Southampton, and Frantes, daughter 
of William Sydney, Knt. 

“ He had one daughter, who died in her infancy, by his first wife. Henry, afterwards Earl 
of Sussex, succeeded him in his titles and estate.” 

In the vault there are twelve coflins, containing the remains of various individuals 
of this illustrious family. Some of them have inscriptions on one side, atvi a shir and 
garter on the other. Some are cast in human shape, with eyes, nose, mouth, ixc. 
On six of them the following dates are visible—1581, 1588, 1598, 1(529, 1(582, 
1(518. 

In consequence of disputes respecting the proprietorship of this chapel, it remained 
a considerable time in a ruinous state; till at length Richard Hoare, Esq, obtained a 
faculty to convert it into a burying-place for his family, and it was repaired for that* 
purpose. 

In the centre aisle, facing the pulpit, the following is .op a neat monument of white 
marble: 

" Near this place lieth the body of Daniel Cooke, Esq. late of Dives Hall, in the parish of 
Chignal Smealy, in tills county, who died’on the 18th of April, 1750, agqjf 56 years.” 

In the same aisle, bclow»thc effigies of a mother and her six children, on a brass 
plate, is tbe following: 

“ Here lieth the body of Alse Byng, the wyfe of Thomas Byng, of Canterbury, in the county 
of Kent, and mother to I^aac Byng, cytieen and statiSner of Ixmdon, and late wife of James 
Canceller, sometime one of the gentlemen of the Queen’s honourable chappie, which also 
departed this worlde to the mercy of God, the 16th of April, 1573. 


CHAP. 
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hook li. Isaac, Margaret, Annis, Jane, Mary, Alse. 

We sixe liir children? derely bought, by figure doe present 
Our woefull hart for loss? (of friend?) of this our mother itaere; 

But nothing will that sure prevayle, although we doe lament. 

Yet nature doth procure the same, for this our mother here. 

Which never thought those things to much, which she on us had spent, 
Then blame us not, great cause we have liir death for to lament.” 


Various inscriptions in the chancel inform us that some individuals of the Bramston 
family .ire buried there; and on a marble, within the communion rails, is the following; 


Siste viator, et consult’: 

Et cum hoc illustre nome.ii perlegis 
Cum hoc inarmore lacrymas ctfunde. 

Hie jacent periti cineres 
Thom;? Morisii, LL.11. 

Utriusque Academia? fuit dim flos, ct splendor; 

Juris Civilis iiuper decus, et ornnmentiini. 
Cleri. AngL orthodoxi delicti;? ac /leciderium. 
Fanaticorum malleus. 


Qui prudenti zelo et arte sagaeci 
Scismaticum rabiam refrsenavit. 
Nervosus optima* Ecclesiap vindex. 
Miserorum asylum. 

Subditus iuconcugra fidelitatis 
Amicus, in utraque fortuna penitissimus. 
Immature) sed bonigno fato raptus, 

E vivis xnigravit, 

Anno a’t^l. Redemp. 1684-5. 


TRANSLATION. 


Stop, traveller, and attend: 

And when thou dost behold this illustrious name, 
Mourn with this marble. 

Here rest the remains of the learned 
Thoinns Morris, LL.B. 

Who was formerly an honour to both universities, 
And lately, a glorious ornament of the Civil Law, 
The darling it lover ot'the orthodox church of England, 
But the scourge of fanaticism. 

Who, by a well-timed zeal and sagacity, 


Checked the poisonous rage of schism. 

He was a strenuous supporter of the true church; 
A reliever of the wretched; 

A pattern of unshaken fidelity; 

And a sincere friend, both in prosperity & adversity. 
Being summoned (though immaturcly) by the 
indulgent fates. 

He resigned all further intercourse with humanity 
In the year of his age 41, 

And of his Redemption 1684-5. 


In the church-yard there is a handsome mausoleum for the Waltham family, built 
•of stone amt white brick, in imitation of the octagonal Temple of the Winds, at Athens. 
The-icmains of the last of the family, who died at New Hall, were deposited here: 
and the following inscription is cut on a stone in the front of the building: 


MAUSOLEUM 

CJENT1S' WALTII AMI ANAS. 
m me i, xiv. 

Dugdale, in his History of St. Paul’s, informs us, that this church was formerly 
appropriated to that cathedral; but the vicarage of Boreham was instituted on the 
2(ith of June, 1292, in the twentieth year of Edward the First, and endowed with 
all -the tithes ‘of Old Hall, and several oilier great tithes. Since that time it has 
.constantly been collated to by the diocesan; and the great and appropriated tithes arc 
held by lease from the chancellor of St. Paul’s. 

% The living is a vicarage, valued in the king’s books at 10/. 3.?. Patron, the 
bishop of London. The vicarage-house is at the west end of the church, and near it 
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a fine spring of excellent water rises up through a sandy soil. The glebe is about 
twenty acres. 

The parish enjoys several charitable donations. Edmund Butler, Gent, of Borehani, 
in 1717, left a hundred and sixty acres of land, the issues and rents of which were to 
be appropriated to the establishment and support of a school for the Education of the 
male and female children of Boreham and Little Baddow. 

William Ward, of Boreham, in 1652, gave an annuity of six pounds, to he expended 
in clothing for Your poor widows. 

Richard 'I'weedy, Esq. of this parish, in 1574, bequeathed property for the esta¬ 
blishment of almshouses in the parisli of Stock, for four poor men, two of whom are 
to be chosen from the parish of Boreham. 

fiKF.AT BADDOW. 

The two contiguous parishes of this name are distinguished from each other by the 
epithets magna and parvu, great and little; the name is believed to have arisen from 
the word bad, and the Saxon word fc>a, water, applied to the river, the passage of 
which was at that time attended with difficulty and danger. In Domesday book 
the name is written Baduuen, in other records Badewan, Badwan,,and Badoen, 
Badow, and since Morant’s time Baddow. 

The parish of Great. Baddow joins the southern extremity of that of Chelmsford, 
from which its agricultural character is not materially different. The average annual 
produce per acre is stated, by Mr. Vancouver, tit twenty-four bushels of wheat, forty 
of barley, forty-eight of oats, and twenty-four of beans. 

The numbei' of inhabitants arc one thousand six hundred and three, of which sevY-n 
hundred and ninety-one are males, and eight hundred and twelve females. * • 

The village is nearly two miles south from Chelmsford, on the road to Maldou. it 
has been long considered one of the pleasantest in the county, and in-the kingdom; on 
which account many gentucl families have been induced to set*tle here. In the time 
of our Saxon ancestors, this parish formed part of the possessions of Algar, earf of 
Mercia, who, dying in 1059, was succeeded by his sigj Eadwhic: this earl refused 
to join King llarold at the time of flie Norman invasion, because he was not satisfied 
with the portion of the spoil lie had received at the battle of Stamford Bridge. After 
the king’s fall, he solicited the citizens of London to make him, or liis brother Morcar, 
king; which request not being complied with, he submitted to the Conqueror, who 
promised to give him his daughteV in marriage. But. William having gained posses¬ 
sion of the throne, treated Eadwine with contempt and insolence, and refuse^! to 
perform what he had promised; on which the enraged earl flew to •arms, and was 
slain in battle, after displaying great bravery and resolution. 11 is estates being 
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seized by the kinfj, this lordship was given to the monastery of the Holy Trinity, at 
Caen, in Normandy, to which it belonged at the time of the general survey. In the 
reign of King Henry the First it came again into the possession of the crown, and is 
believed to have been given to Robert, earl of Gloucester, the natural son of that 
king. It wai afterwards granted, by Earl Robert’s son William, to William dc 
Mulcsham and his heirs. It next came to the family of the earls of Chester and 
Huntingdon, of whom John, surnamed le Scot, having married Helen, daughter of 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, died here, and was succeeded by Robert dc Quincy, who 
married the widow, and had by her three daughters, of whom Joan was married to 
Bohun, son of Humphrey, earl of Hereford and Essex, and is supposed to have brought 
this manor, called at that time Badew, into the possession of that noble family. 

Baddow Hall is the capital manor-house. In Edward the Third’s time it was suc¬ 
cessively possessed by Robert de Brus, and by Edmund of Woodstock, earl of Kent. 
In 1 332 it was granted, by King Edward the Third, together with the manor of 
Writtlc, to Humphrey dc Bohun, brother to John, earl of Hereford and Essex, who 
was succeeded by his nephew, Humphrey, in the earldom, and in this manor; and 
dying in 1371, his younger daughter enjoyed it till, marrying Henry, earl of Derby, 
afterwards Henry the Fourth, it was incorporated by him into his duchy of Lancas¬ 
ter, and left to his successors as part of their royal demesnes. On the 10th of June, 
1509, King Henry the Eighth settled it upon Katharine of Arragon, his queen, as 
part of her dower, and this grant was confirmed by a decree of parliament. In the 
reign of Edward the Sixth it was found vested in the Paschal family ;* but whether 
conveyed by purchase or grant is 'not certainly known. The impropriation and 
advowson of the living were purchased by one of the family in 1510. In 1727, Ralph 
.V»rney, Lord Viscount Fermannagh, of the kingdom of Ireland, marrying one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of Henry Paschal, Esq., became possessed of this manor; 
and it was purchased of him in 173G by Jacob Iloublon, Esq. of Hallingbury. 

Sir Hughes and .Shenges.—The name of Sir Hughes has been derived to this 
manor from its lord, Sir Hugh de Badew, in the time of. King Edward the Third; 
and before his time it had the name of Marshalls, from Robert Marshall, a former 
owner. There are now tw^, estates called Sir Hughes, they are both about a mile 
beyond the village, near the road that leads to West Hanningfield. Great Sir Hughes 
has a capital mansion-house, of brick, with piazzas, or porticos, in front, j- The other 
estate, called Little Sir Hughes, is contiguous. Part of one of these estates was 

t 

* , 

• Paschal's arms:—argent; quarterly, on a plaiq, cross, sable, 1 an Agnus Dei standing, holding a flag, or. 
1st and 4th, two falcons, sable, beaked and incmbrrd, or; 2d and 3rd, a lion passant, gardant, sable. Crest, a 
gravy person, coupe under the waist, garment purple, faced, ermine, crined grey. 

f It is described its having fifteen rooms, wainscoted, with fish-ponds, &e. fit for a gcntlefiian's scat, two 
hundred acres of pasture, thirty-three of meadow, and sixteen of wood. 
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anciently holden in petit serjeanty, by the remarkable service of keeping the king’s chap. t. 
palfrey, or saddle-horse, forty days, at the king’s charge, whenever he came into these 
parts, doing suit at the hundred court at Chelmsford every three weeks, and paying 
sixpence to the sheriff’s aid. The most ancient owner on record, Robert Marshall, 
held one hide in Baddow by this tenure of serjeanty. In the year 1211, Catherine, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Hugh, marrying the son and heir of Thomas de Nayling- 
hurst, of Braintree, that gentleman removed here, making this his place of residence, 
in preference tot various valuable estates which he possessed in different parts of the 
county. It remained in this family till the year 1558, when it was in the possession 
of Robert King. It next belonged to William Luckyn, Esq., who espoused Mar¬ 
garet, the daughter of Thomas Gcnne, of Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, by whom he 
had issue Sir William Luckyn, Bart, of Little Waltham. It was afterwards succes¬ 
sively in the possession of Mr. Darrel, and of Mr. William Prior Johnson. 

Sebright II,all.—This capital estate took its name from a family who liad it in their Sebrigiu 
possession in the time of Henry the Second; in whose reign William Sebright was 
married to the daughter and heiress of llenry de Ashe, Knt. In the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, Edward Aylnoth, Esq. married Alice, the daughter and heiress 
of John Sebright; and at his death, in 151-3, this estate came to John Paschall, lord 
of this manor, of whom it was held by the Gonson family, and afterwards by Thomas 
Wilshaw, Esq. and by Thomas Pocklington, Esq. and his widow. 

The estate called Portlands was the seat of Walter Mildtnay, Esq., the son of Portlands. 
Thomas Mildmay, of Springfield Barnes, in the time of James the First. Many 
families of distinction have, at different jteriods, made this pleasant, village their 
place of residence; among whom were the Ilawkcrs, the Godalvcs, and the 
Brogroves. 

The Church is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and has a nave and aisles; dml the church, 
chancel has a south aisle. There is an organ ; and in a square tower at the west end, 
above which a tall spire rises, there are six bells. Tlie advowson of this church was 
given to the priory of Rcpiijgdon, in Derbyshire, by Maud, daughter of Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, confirmed by royal licence of Henry the Third, October 15, 1252, and a 
vicarage was endowed from it by fliat religious house* the patronage continuing in 
the prior and convent till the 4th of January, 1537, when John Young, the prior at 
that time, had licence from t Henry the Eighth to alienate the advowson to Francis 
Bryan. The great tithes coming to the crown at the suppression, King Edward the 
Sixth, in 1547, gave this parsonage, then valued at 81. 1.?., and the tithes value 16/. l.i., 
to Sir Walter Henley, Knt., by whom it was, conveyed to John Pascal], in the same 
year. This gentleman sold the parsonage-house, an orchard, and seven acres of hpid, 
with the titjies of corn and grain, to John Sammes, and Joan his wile, in the year 
1554; and in 17.32, this living was in the possession of Lord Fermannagh, wh* sold it 
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uouK ii. to Mrs. Anne Porcivall, of Clatfonl, in .Wiltshire, by whom it was granted to the 
Rev. Julius Ilering; afterwards it was vested in the Rev. George Itchener, LL. B., 
who, on his death, in 1768, left it to his wife. 

cijaiiiries. There were anciently two chantries in this church, one of which was founded by 
Margaret, wit? of Thomas Coggcshall, Esq., and others, the licence for which was 
granted in the “sixteenth year of King Richard the Second, authorizing Robert 
Rykdon, Nicolas Fitz-Richard, and Henry Franke, clerk, to give one messuage, forty 
acres of arable, eight of meadow, and two of pasture, and four shillings and ninepence 
rent, in Great Baddow and Sandon, to a certain priest, to celebrate divine service 
for the good estate of Thomas Coggcshall, every day, in this church.” The yearly 
value at the suppression was 20 1. 16,v. 8 d. It was granted by Edward the Sixth, in 
the second year of his reign, together with the manor of Springfield Barries, to 
William Mildmay, Esq. 

The other chantry, dedicatctl to the Holy Trinity, was founded by Thomas Killc, 
butler to Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, and successively to the countess 
of Hereford, to King Henry the Fifth, and to Katharine, his queen. He died in 
111!), and was buried in this church, with his wife. At the time of the suppression it 
was valued at 117. 13*. 4 d. per annum. 

A free chapel formerly stood in this parish, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
The endowments in lands and tenements, which were considerable, were granted by 
patent, dated September 4, 1557, to John Drake and others. It is believed to have 
been the same free chapel and lands called, “ Pearce at Mead, and le Vyncs,” that 
John Lord Petre died possessed of, lltli of October, 1613. 

The vicarage of Great Baddow is rated in the king’s books at 18/. 6,v. 8 <1. 

• *On an elegant monument, in the south aisle of the church, above Which a boy in a 
melancholy attitude supports a beautiful female bust, is the following inscription : 


Inscrip- « 
lions. 


In memory 

Of Mrs. Amy & Mrs. Mffrgiyct Gwyn, maiden sisters, 
And of Mrs. Ann llcstcr Aiitriin^spinster, 
Beloved by them as a sister, 

This monument was erected in the year of our Lord. 
Mine i.m. 

Having lived eighteen years in a virtuous retirement, 
They lie buried together under a gravestone 
Xq-ir the pulpit. 

Alas ! how llcetiug is human happiness ! 

J'hc death of Mrs. Amy Gwyn, the 19th of June, 
1750, in the 55th year of her age, 

First impaired it: 

Thu* death of Mrs. Margaret Gwyn, 21st of March, 
1752, iikthe 53d year of her age. 


Totally destroyed it: 

The death of Mrs. Ann Hester Antrim, on the 23d 
of July, 17*52, in the 47th year of her age. 
Numbered her with her departed friends. 

• Their bodies arc now sown in the dust 
a state of separation from their souls; 

But we hope, J>y the almighty power of God, 
In Christ our Saviour, 

They will he reunited to them at the last day, 
That both may he glorified together. 

The Rev. George Itchener, vicar of this parish. 
Anti Mr. Thomas Hetham, citizen of London, 
Ordered tilts to be completed, agreeably to the will 
of the last deceased. 
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On a small marble monument, almost opposite to the pulpit, is the following:— 

M. S. 

" Neere this place lyetli (wrapped in lead) the body of Helen Sydnor, one of the daughters 
of Thomas Levanthorpc, of Albury, in the county of Hertford, Esq. She departed this life the 
11th of January, in the year 1G51, and gave to the poore of this parish for ever, two shillings 
weekly, to Ikj distributed in bread every sabath. Also neere this place lycth the body of dame 
Elizabeth Huberts, one other of the daughters of the said Thomas Luvanthorpu, who died in the 
true faith of Chrijt, in the year of our Lord 1025.” 

Within the communion rails is a stone, to the memory of some part of the 1’aschall 
family, with the elFigics of Jane, the wife of John Pascliall, engraved in brass. 

On a stone, in the chancel, near the vestry door, there, is the following memorial of 
one of the Everard family : 


John Kvcrard, his father’s namo 
Did heart*, who from Much Waltham came. 
His mother sprung of Flemmiiigex race: 
His mother’s mother Godson was. 


11 is body xlcepes below this stone, 

His spirit up to heaven is gone. 

Deceased the 27 th of August, Hi la. 


Some charitable donations belong to this parish. Mrs. Helen Sydnor bequeathed 
two shillings weekly, for ever, to he given in bread to the poor. Roger Roder gave 
liv<> pounds a year out of an estate here to he given at the discretion oC the church¬ 
wardens. A charitable donation is also payable out of the estate of Sir Hughes; and, 
besides alms-houses for five dwellers, on the left-hand side of the road to Chelmsford, 
there are several other houses for the poor. 

Newcourt, in the Repertorium, informs us, that Alexander Barclay was presented 
to this living by John Pascliall, Gent., in the year 15KJ. He was a person of great 
celebrity in the reign of Henry the Eighth. The place of his birth is not known, anti 
has been a subject of great contention among his biographers. Bale, bis content-’ 
porary, says he was born in Somersetshire. There is,jydeed, it village of his name, 
and a numerous family, in that county. Pits thinks hi' was bftsn in Devonshire. 
Mackenzie is sure lie was !i Scotchman, but withouj proof, unless we admit as such 
his name, Alexander. He was, however, educated ill Oriel College, Oxford. After¬ 
wards he went abroad, and continued some time in Franco, Italy, and Germany, where 
he acquired a competent knowledge of the languages of those countries. On his 
return to England, lie was made chaplain to his patron, the bishop of Tyne, 
who appointed him a priest of St. Mary’ Oltery College, in Devonshire. After the 
bishop’s death he became a Benedictine monk., of Ely: on the dissolution of that 
monastery, he obtained a vieawtge in Somersetshire; and, being D.D., he was, as 
above stated, presented with the vicarage of Great Baddow. In 1552 he was appointed 
rector of Alllftillows, which he enjoyed hut for a short time, for lie died al Croydon in 
June the year following. He was one of the, politest writers of the age , 1 much 
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improved the English language, and wrote several original works ; but he was chiefly 
distinguished for his numerous translations from the Latin, Italian, French, and 
German languages. His Version of Sallust’s Jugurthine War is accurate, and even 
elegant. Ilis Lives of several Saints, in heroic verse, arc yet in manuscript; his 
Slulli/era Navalis, or Ship of Fools, is the most singular of his performances. It is 
printed by Richard Pynson, at London, lfiOf), in folio, and contains a variety 4 of 
wood-cuts, which are well worthy the inspection of the curious. 

MTTi.F. had now. 

The village is four miles north-east from Chelmsford, one mile north from Danbury, 
and thirty-three miles from London. 

The population is stated to be two hundred and six males, one hundred and seventy- 
five females; total, three hundred and eighty-one; or with the hamlet of Middle- 
Mead, which is locally in Dengie Jnindrcd, and contains one hundred and three males, 
and ninety-nine females, the total will be five hundred and eighty-three. 

In the parish there arc five manors] or lordships ; these, at the time of the general 
survey, were in possession of Ralph Baynard ; Eustace, carl of Bologne; the bishop 
of London ; and Robert Gernon. 

Little Baddow Hall, or the manor of Little Baddov, was in possession of a person 
named Lewin, in the time of Edward the Confessor; and at the general survey 
belonged to Ralph Baynard, lord of Duninow: his grandson, who succeeded him, 
espousing the cause of Helms, earl of Maine, against King Henry the First, lost his 
barony, of which this was a part; on which it was given by that monarch to Robert,* 
the son of Richard Fitzgilbcrt, progenitor of the ancient family of Clare; and from 
whom descended the noble family of Fitzwalter. Under this proprietorship it 
was held by Richard de Badew,-f .till the time of Henry the Second, when, by inter¬ 
marriages, it came to the fipnily of the Fillols, of whom John Fillol, the son and 
heir of Sir Thorns^ was knighted, and died in 1332, in the sixth year of Edward the 
Third, holding the manor of. Little Baddow, and the advbwson of the church, by the 
service of three knight’s fees. John l’illnl, his son, died without issue; and Margery, 
his mother, dying In 1316, 'Cicely, her daughter, and heir to the estate, conveyed it, 
by marriage, to John de Boliun, of Midhurst, in Sussex* He attended Edward the 
Third in his wars in France, particularly at the battle of Cressy. He was summoned 
to parliament in the thirty-seventh, thirty-eighth, and thirty-ninth, and died in the 
i’orty-first of this king’s reign. The,last male heir was Sir John, who died in the 
fifteenth year of King Henry the Eighth, leaving only two daughters his co-heiresses; 

' From this Robert descended tlie noble family of Fitzwalter. 

f P.j llichanl de Badew was of this family, and resided here : he was the founder of University College, 
formerly situated where Clarj Hall now stands.. 
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Mary, married to Sir David Owen, natural son of Owen Tudor, grandfather to King cn vi*. i. 
Henry the Seventh, who had witli her, Fillols, e. Felix Hall; and Ursula, who, by 
marriage, conveyed the estate to Robert Southwell, Esq., and also the manor of 
Fillol’s Hall, upon failure of Mary's issue. Robert Southwell dying, 81,st of March, 

1514, without issue, Richard, the son of his brother Francis, became his heir, who, 
before his decease, had alienated both his estates to King Henry the Eighth, who, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his reign, granted this manor, with the advowson of the 
rectory, and a water-mill, to Sir Richard Rich, of whom his majesty had it again the 
year following, in exchange for the manors of Stystead, Lawling, Middleton, and 
Southehurch. It continued in the crown till Queen Elizabeth granted it, with the 
advowson of the church, to Sir John Smith, the son of Sir Clement Smith, of this 
parish, by Dorothy, his wife, sister to Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset. It was 
afterwards disposed of by this gentleman, in 1590, with the advowson of-the church, 
to Anthony Penning, Esq. of Kettleberg, in Suffolk, who married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir John Crolls, Knt. In 1052 it was again sold, with the advowson, to 
Gobert Barrington, Esq. of Fitzwalters, who was afterwards knighted. He was the 
third son of Sir Thomas Barrington, the second baronet of that ancient family. sirThomu* 
Thomas, the eldest son of Sir Gobert, would have succeeded him in this estate, but, 
being in debt, prevailed on his next brother, Francis, to buy the reversion of it to him 
after their father's decease. This Francis was originally a merchant at Tunis, where 
he acquired a very large fortune. He married the daughter of Samuel Shute, who was 
sheriff of the city of London and Middlesex in IGS1, when our religion and laws were 
supposed to be in the greatest danger: on this occasion, boldly espousing the pro- 
testant cause, lie was, for his commendable zeal, very severely fined. On failure of, 
male issue, on the death of Thomas Barrington, Esq., the estates came, by will, to 
John Slmte, Esq. of the Inner Temple, who, in conformity with the will, took and 
used the name and arms of Barrington. The Slmte family is very ancient, and settled simti- 
in Normandy when the English kings were possessed of that duchy. 'The individuals 
of this family arc recorded to have been men that were ever tenacious of their honour, 
and integrity, serving their princes w’tb unshaken fidelity and resolution, both in the 
cabinet and the field. Several of them were governors of fortresses, and so highly 
honoured, as to be in possession of a castle of their own name.* It is rather uncertain 
when they first came into England, but they have been a long time .settled’in the 
counties of Cambridge and Leicester. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, one of the 
family, who was recorder of HockingQn, in Cambridgeshire, and member of parliament 
for that town till 1579, was at that time made second baron of the exchequer, and 
one of the judges of the court of king's bench on the 8th of February, 1585. J<jMi 

> I 

• Ill the time of Queen Elizabeth the ruin of a castle was to be seen in Normality, in some part ot *hi>.h 
was the anus of this family. 
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Shute, Esq. came into this inheritance in 1711; of whom it is remarkable, that in 1710 
he had previously had the good fortune to become possessed of a much larger estate, 
named Beeket, in the parish of Shrivenham, in Berkshire, left to him by John Wild- 
man, Esq. iq his will, dated four years before his death; who gave it to Mr. Shute 
on no other consideration but because he thought him a person the most worthy, 
though he was not in any way related or allied to him. Mr. Shute was made a com¬ 
missioner of the customs in 1708, and in 1720 created Baron Barrington, of Newcastle, 
in the county of Dublin, and Viscount Barrington, of Ardglass, in the county of Down, 
lie had likewise at the same time granted to him the reversion of the office of master 
of the rolls in that kingdom. He also represented the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
in the British parliament. To other accomplishments he added that* of great learning, 
which is abundantly displayed in his Miscellanea Sacra, in two volumes, octavo, 
and in his* Essay on the several Dis|>cnsatioiis of God to Mankind, &c. lie died 
in 17.‘31, leaving six sons and 'three daughters; his son, William Wildman, Lord 
Barrington, succeeding to his title and estates. 

Middlemeads, or Videlewes, is a manor, which, in the rime of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, was held by one Alwin, a freeman, and at the general survey was held of the 
bishop of London, (as belonging to his private estate,) by Ralf, the son of Brien. It 
is in that record called Mildemet, and said to be in the hundred of Witbrieteshern, 
now called Dengie. It came afterwards to bear the different names of Videlews, 
Tofts, and Bassets, from families of those names. After the survey it was divided 
into two. In the sixth year of Edvyard the First, Jordan Toft owned one part, which, 
in the time of Edward the Third, belonged to Alan Toft. The other part, in the same 
.period, was’ held by Henry Bassett, which Roger Bassett was found possessed of in 
the twenty-fourth year of Henry the Sixth. Robert Vcdelin, or Videler, in the time 
of Edward the Second and ThiWl, held one fee and a half here, of Robert Lord Fitz- 
walter. It was jiossessed 'by Richard Brenge in the reign of Richard the Second, 
'fhe manor of Tofts, in particular, faking its name from the family so called, was 
.generally held with the manbr <1? Baddow Hall; it was sued for in the court of chancery 
by one Thomas Saul, in the seventh ajift eighth*years of Henry the Eighth. The pre¬ 
tence seems to have been unfounded, for a deuree was given against him in that court. 
When Henry Pennyng, Esq. sold Tofts, &c. to Sir Gobert Barrington, he excepted 
this minor in«the deed made on that occasion, which was soon afterwards purchased 
by Sir M undeford Bramston, Knt. third son of the lord chief justice of the court of 
king’s bench. It belonged to the Oramstons till Theodosia, daughter and heiress of 
George Bramston, LL. D. was married to Sir Robert Abdy, of Albins, Bart., when 
tVes manor ( came to that ancient family. 

(passes, or Graces, is a manor named from the family of Le Grass, to whom it 
anciently belonged. A person of tlfc; name of Lcwin held it in Edward the Confessor's 
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time, and at the general survey it belonged to Eustace,the great earl of Bologne. The chap. t. 
Borehams held it under him soon afterwards. In the thirteenth year of King John, 

John de Borcham held in this and the parish of Boreliam, one knight’s fee; as also 
Robert, in the time of Henry the Third, held the manors of Borcham and Little 
Waltham, and one carucate of land in Little Baddow, of the honour of Bologne. It 
was afterwards possessed by John Rengger and his two sisters, Idonea and Cicely, 
and his niece Jftan, (daughter of Margery, his sister,) who was married to John de 
Quoye. In the seventh year o£ Edward the First, the manor of Little Baddow was 
divided into three equal parts, of which two were held by Nicholas de Grass, and one 
by John de Quoye and his wife Joan. The Darcy family next succeeded to these 
possessions, of whom Robert is stated to have been the holder from the tenth year 
of Henry the Fifth to the eleventh of Henry the Sixth. It appears from the Darcy 
pedigree, that this Robert was younger son of Sir Robert Darcy, of Danbury and 
Maldon. Roger Darcy held this manor of the earl of Oxford, as of his manor of 
Boreham, and died the .‘Id of September, 1508. • The manor soon afterwards came to 
the crown, but by what means is not known. Sir Walter Henley obtained of Edward 
the Sixth, on his first coming to the throne, in exchange for other possessions, “ the 
lordship of Grass, late part of the possessions of Sir Thomas Darcy, ynd the par¬ 
sonage of Much Baddow, valued at seventeen pounds a year, and the tenths at one 
pound fourteen shillings.” It is also stated to have been held of the king in capita 
by Sir Clement Smith, who died in 1558, the seventh year of Edward the Sixth; his 
son and heir was John Smith. The next possessor was Sir Henry Mildmay, Knt. 
grandson of William Mildmay, of Springfield Barnes, a man of irreproachable honour 
and unshaken fidelity. His valour was put to the trial in the commotions in Ireland* 
where he distinguished’himself by his heroic actions. He died in 108!), and was’ 
buried in the chancel of Little Baddow church. Ilis eldest son, Henry, succeeded to 
this estate, and was a representative for the county in the three kijst parliaments of 
Charles the Second, and the two first of William and Mary, his four daughters, 

Mary, Lucy, Elizabeth, and Frances, were jpint heiresses of this estate; of whom, 

Elizabeth married Edmund Waterson, Esq. artd bought the other listers’ shares, and 
at her decease left this and pll her otlier estates to Edmund Fowler, Esq. the eldest 
son of her sister Frances; this gentleman died in 1751, and left his only d,\ughter, 

Frances, heiress of this estate, by whom ft was conveyed by marriage to Sir Bntoke 
Bridges. 

A free chapel is stated by M/. Newport to <have stood in this manor, of which 
the lord was the patron, but this was destroyed at the Reformation. y 

Rifchams is a small lordship, or estate, on the borders of the parish, tow/irds Rifrlium^.v 
Danbury; it scarcely deserves the name of a manor, nor can it be discovered that the 
tenants were ever bound to any suit or service to {he lords of it. Earl Godwin was 

vol. i. R 
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the most anciently recorded possessor of it, in the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
at the time of the survey it belonged to Robert Gernon. In the time of Henry the 
Fifth it was held by Thomas de Coggeshall, and his son and heir, Richard, died in 
the eleventh year of Henry the Sixth, of whom Elizabeth was his sister and heir. It 
afterwards came to Sir Thomas Charleton, in the time of Edward the Fourth; after 
whom his son Richard, espousing the cause of Richard the Third, was, by his suc¬ 
cessor, attainted of high treason, and deprived of this and his other estates, which 
were granted to Sir John Rysley, Knt. on the lltli^of March, 1488. On his death 
without issue, in 1511, they again came to the crown, and were granted to William 
Compton,* by Henry the Eighth; yet in Elizabeth’s reign it was again in the crown, 
and given to Thomas Spencer. It afterwards passed through several proprietors, to 
the family of the Clarkes, descendants of Sir Robert Clarke, one of the barons of the 
court of exchequer in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, and from this 
family it came to the Rev. Charles Phillips, vicar of Terling. 

The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, consists of a nave and chancel; it has 
a tower of stone at the west end, in which are three bells. 

There is a stately marble monument in the chancel to the memory of the renowned 
warrior, Ilepry Mildmay, of Graces. His statue is in a reclining posture, under a 
canopy, clad in armour, having a sword by his side and a truncheon in his hand. On 
a tablet of black marble is the following inscription: 

“ Hie jacet Henricus Mildmay, de (graces, in parrocliia Badewe, in comitatu Esscxiau, milis 
in prmilis Hiberniacis equestri ordine insignitus. Cui conjux prior Alicia, Guliclmi Harris, 
JEsq. de Crixie in cod. com. gnatatres peperet filias, Aliciam, Mariam, Franeiscam, posterior 
Anna,, Brampton Gordon, de Asliington, in com. Suffolci* ari fdia, duos filios, Hcuricum et 
Guiulterum gnatamq. unicam Elizabethans. Obiit die Mercur. Octob. 9, Anno 1G93, a>. sum G1 

. TRANSLATION. 

“ Here are interred the remains of Henry Mildmay, of Graces, in Little Baddow, in the 
pounty of Essex. He was a soldier in the Irish wars, and theft: was honoured with the dignity 
of knighthood on the field. His first wif# was Alicia, the daughter of William Harris, of 
Crixie, Knt. of the same county, by whom he had three daughters, Alice, Mary, and Frances. 
His second wife was Anna, daughter of Brampton Gordon, Esq. of Asliington, in the county 
of Suffolk, by whom he had two sons, Henry and Walter, and one daughter, Elizabeth. He 
died on Wednesday, the 9th of October, in the'year of our Lord 1G39, aged 61.” 

Two female figures arc represented kneeling pt the foot of this monument, one an 
elderly lady with scarf and hood, the'other in the bloom of youth, gorgeously attired 
ifKJhe costume of former times. 

l\ recesses in the south wall of the centre aisle are the carved figures “of two females, 

• This gentleman wap the iin« «‘*tor of the carls of Northampton. 
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who, according to a traditionary account, were the founders of the church. In a letter chap, i 

written by Mr. Joseph Strutt, the following account is given of the opening of two -- 

graves here. “ At Little Baddow we opened two graves in the wall of the church, 
over which lie the effigies of two women, who, by their dress, appeal* to have been 
buried there in the thirteenth century. We found three skeletons in one, and two in Skeletons, 
the other, without any appcatance of wood, coffin, or linen, or any other covering 
for the corpse.”* 

The living of Little Baddow is valued in the king’s books at thirteen pounds and 
fourpence. 

The Rev. Charles Gordon, formerly vicar of this parish, bequeathed one hundred 
pounds tor the Improvement of this vicarage. 

Near the church there is an almshouse for two families, and another at Coldham- charities, 
gate, said to have btfen founded by Sir Gobert Barrington. 

The poor of the parish of Ilatfield-Peverel have* several parcels of land here. 

SAN DON. 

San's-'sun, in Saxon, denotes a sandy hill, and is a name properly applicable to s,, "‘ lo "‘ 
the elevated ground occupied by the village. 

Sandon lies three miles south-west from Chelmsford; on the east joining the parish 
of Danbury, and on the south extending to Hanningfield. It is thirty-one miles 
from London. 

There are some varieties in the soil of this parish, part of which is described of a 
harsh, churlish character, difficult to work, and requiring great attention in the 
management; ft is a tenacious, wet loam, on a rank tile-clay bottom; the surface not 
more than four or five’inches deep; and if in ploughing the under stratum be brought 
up, wild oats grow in abundance. The average produce per acre is twenty-four 
bushels of wheat, forty of barley, and forty-six of oats. , 

The population is stated at two hundred and sixty males, twrf hundred and twenty- 10 P ,1,allo “- 
eight females; total, four hundred and eighty-eight. 

Sandon was part of lands remaining in die king’s possession at the time of the 
survey; and not long afterwards ft belonged to the descendants of Hardwin de 
Scales, a Norman warrior. William de Cleydon, who died in 1330, held lands and 
tenements here, under Robert de Scales*, and afterwards held the mdhor of kandon of 
Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, as of his eastle of Anesty, in Hertfordshire. 

This Aymer was tilt son of William do Valence and Joan, daughter of William tie 
Montchensy,by his wife Dionysia, daughter and heiress of Nicholas de Anesty, through 
whom the earldom had descended, by marriage, from the Marcschall to the V«ffcnce 
family. Aymer was thrice married, but left no issue, and was cruelly murdm'd the 
23d of June, 13&3. His heirs were Elizabeth’Comyn, and Joan, countess of Athol, 
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children of his sister Isabel, married to John de Hastings; whose death happened in 
the eighteenth year of Edward the Second, 1325, and settled this estate on William 
de Beauchamp, the son of his mother’s sister, by Thomas, earl of Warwick. About 
the sixteenth year of Richard the Second, a person of the name of Thomas Newington 
held this manor. 

It was held of King Henry the Fifth, in capite of Ids' castle of Dover, by Thomas 
Coggeshall, by the service of one knight’s fee, and a yearly rent of t«n shillings for 
castle-guard. He died in 1422; and his son Richard, who succeeded him, died in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, and was succeeded by his sister Elizabeth Beauchamp, 
who married Thomas Phillips, and upon his death became the wife of Edward Nevill, 
the fourth son of Half, earl of Westmoreland, from whom these possessions descended 
from father to son till they came to the crown, in the time of King Henry the Eighth, 
who gave theifi to Cardinal Wolscy. After the cardinal’s attainder they were held of 
the king by Thomas Tamworth; 'and afterwards, in 1564, a licence was obtained 
to alienate Sandon Hall, with the manor and appurtenances, and other lands and 
tenements called Birds, Mayes, Little Chambcrleyncs, Mottcs, Ileygates, &c., to 
.John Goodey, of Braintree. It was purchased of this family, in 1583, by Anthony 
Everard, Esq. of Great Waltham, who afterwards had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him. Sir Anthony dying in the year 1614, was succeeded by Anne, 
his only surviving child, who married Sir William Maynard, Knt. and Bart, of Little 
Easton; by this lady, who was his second wife, he had five daughters, and William, 
the second Lord Maynard. This *manor was purchased by Robert Abdy, Esq. 
in 1652. This gentleman was created a baronet in 1660, and in 1670 devised this 
estate to his son and heir, Sir John Abdy, Bart., who, in 1679, sold it to Edmund 
Wiscnran, Esq. of London, afterwards Sir Edmund Wisemanj Knt., of whom it was 
purchased by Henry Collins, Esq. of the Middle Temple. Several parcels of land 
in this parish’continued to be‘held of'the barony of Scales as late as the year 1616. 

The Church, which* is small, is dedicated to St. Andrew» there is a north aisle, but 
th6 body is not separated from the chancel; the roof is tiled, and in the tower are 
five bells. 

The Parsonage-house is a genteel and convenient building, south-west from the 
church; it was new fronted and mucliimproved, at considerable expense, by the Rev. 
John Lewis, B.D., during his incumbency. 

. The rectory of Sandon is in the patronage of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
valued at 13/. 6*. 8 d. 

The learned Brian Walton was presented to this rectory January 15, 1635, and 
lost lies first wife during his residence here. This celebrated divine yas born at 
Cleavefttnd, in Yorkshire, in 1600. He completed his degrees in arts as a sizer of 
Peter-house, Cambridge, in 1623; after which he was successively presented to the 
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rectory of St. Martin Orgar, London; that of Sandon; and the vicarage of St. Giles cit vi '. I. 
in the Fields. In 16®) he took his doctor’s degree, and became prebendary of St. 

Paul's, and chaplain to the king. About this time he distinguished himself by his 
exertions for the rights of the clergy of London, respecting tithes: this rendered him 
so obnoxious to the presbyterian party, that, at the beginning of the commonwealth, 
he was deprived of his livings. He then went to Oxford, where he formed the plan of 
the Polyglot Bible, which was published in 1657, in six vols. folio. The Prolegomena 
and Appendix were attached in 1659, by Dr. Owen, to whom Dr. Walton published 
a reply. After the restoration of Charles the Second he was reinstated in his 
livings, and, in 1660, was made bishop of Chester, but died soon after consecration, 
November 29, 1661. He printed, in 1655, Introductio ad Lectionem Linguarum 
Orientalium, 8vo. His life is written by Todd. 

In the chancel thdtc is a monument to the memory "of the wife of Dr.’ Walton, with 
the following epitaph: 

n. o. m. 

Sacrum. 

In medio cancelli roponuntur mortalitatis 
Exuvia Anna*, nuperuxoris Briani Walton, sacra 
Tlicol. Doct. ac moderni rectoris luijus ecclesia*: 

F mm in a* sanctissimus moribus »• clara Claxtonurutn 
Fatnilia in comit. Suffolk oriunde; qua* ab crumnosa 
Hrec 1 aery mar u m valle, in cflclcstcm Patriam 
Emigravit ferea prima PcnnUmt, Mail 25, 

Anno Christi 1649. /Etatis sua? 13. 


Beneath is the following: 

I f well to live and well to die, 

If faythe, and hope, and cliarityc, 

May crown a soul in endless bliss, 

Thrice happy her condition is; 

Vertuous, modest, godly, wise, 

Pity flowing from her eyes, 

A loving wife, a friend most dearc, 

Such was shoe who now lies here. 

DANBURY. 

• 

The village, and indeed the whole parish of Danbury, is delightfully situated <jn l.i.inimry. 
the sides and sumnyt of the highest hill in Jifescx, in every direction commanding’a 
widely extended prospect. If is admirably adapted to the purpose of a military sta¬ 
tion, and it may be seen, from the remains here, of ancient works of jthis kind?''that 
its natural advantages have been improved by art. The alarm beacon stood dear the 
ground on which the parsonage-house has bten erected; and south-east from the 


TRANSLATION. 

Sacred to the Deity. 

In the middle of this chancel are interred 
The mortal remains of Ann, late wife of Brian 
Walton, I). I). 

And rector of this chlireh; 

A woman of excellent morals, 

And one of the renowned family of the Claxtons, 
Formerly of the county of Suffolk; 

She was translated from this vale of misery & tears 
Into the region of her heavenly Father, 

On the first day of Pentecost, May 25. 

A. P. 1649; and of her*age 43. 

Earth hath her body, heaven her soul doth keepe, 
Jler friejujs the lossc, and so she rest asleepc. 
Rest then, dear soul, till .Christ return, while wee 
Mourne here below and long to come to thee. 
Usq. quo Dominc 

Hoc qualieuinq. amoris monumento tanto 
Vita* splaminc oriAitus merens possuit. 

B. W. 
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church, upon the edge of the glacis, was a watch-house. The lines of the ancient 
encampment are seen, marking out an area of about six hundred and eighty yards, 
within and beside which the town is situated. The glacis on the north side is nearly 
thirty feet deep, and on the other sides it may also be traced to a considerable extent. 
The name plainly indicates that it has been a castle or town of the Danes, and was 
undoubtedly one of their strong holds when they infested these parts, and became at 
length masters of the whole kingdom. The name is written in records Danengebiry, 
Danegebury, Danyggebiry, Daningbyri, Danewbery, Dannebury, Danbury. The 
parish extends to the boundary of the hundred, eastward; on the west to the 
parish of Sandon; to East Hanningfield, southward; and northward, to Little Baddow. 
The town is six miles from Chelmsford, four from Maldon, and thirty-three from 
London; it has two fairs, one on Shrove Tuesday, the other on the 29th of May. 
In some parti? of the parish tlfe soil is of a superior character ;■ but Danbury-hill is 
poor, on gravel; it, however, improves as we advance toward Maldon. 

The population is five hundred males and five hundred and five females ; total, one 
thousand and five. 

In the time of the Saxons the lands of this parish were in the possession of a person 
of the name Arling, and at the general survey were in that of Geofrey dc Mandevillc. 
Some time afterwards the parish was divided into the manors of St. Cleres, Ileyrons, 
or Hcwes, Brctton, and Danbury, or Runsells. But at present there arc only reckoned 
two manors in this parish; these arc St. Cleres with Ileyrons, and Danbury with Run- 
sells. The manors of Bieknacre ami of Gibcrake extend into this parish; yet the 
mansion-house of the first is in Woodhara Ferrers, and that of the last in Purlcigh. 

, «St. Clere,* more anciently written Sancto Claro, was a family of great honour and 
antiquity, and came in with the Conqueror. Hugh was one of 1 the witnesses to King 
Stephen’s charter, in 113(>.j- The first notice of the name of Heyron is on account 
of the indictment of )Villiam de St. Cltrc and Ralph de Heyron, at Chelmsford, in the 
thirty-ninth year of IlCnry the Third, for having knight’s fe^s, and not being knighted. 
William de St. Clere was sheriff of the county in the commencement of Edward the 
First's reign; in the same reign lie had aipark at Danbury; and in the time of Henry 
the Sixth, his name appears in records written* Senklere. The De Veres, earls of 
()xford, were the next possessors of these estates, from whom they went to the De 
Greys, of WiltoiT, of which family was Perno, a daughter of Reginald de Grey, lord 
of, Wilton, who is believed to have conveyed this estate, by marriage, to Sir Gerard 
Braybroke, which, however, again returned to the family of Grey, at the death of 
this lady, in 1122. It came to the Darcy family on the marriage of John Lord 

• Tlie\ arms are azure, a sun in Iris glory, proper. 

t llist. de Willnume le Bastard par Eudcmaro, p. 665. In Fuller’s Worthies in Essex, p. 341, the namo 
of San-Caro is, liy mistake, put for Sancto Ciaro. 
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Darcy with Margaret, the daughter of Henry Grey. Robert Darcy was the pro- chap. i. 
prietor in 1419, in which year he was sheriff of Essex and Hertford, the sheriffships 
of these counties being at that time united. Sometime afterwards it came to the 
crown, and was, with the manors of Little Baddow and Sandon, aijd the parks of 
Danbury and Thundersly, conveyed to' William Parr, marquis of Northampton. The 
same year this nobleman conveyed these estates to Sir Walter Mildmay, Knt. of 
Aptliorpe, in ^Northamptonshire, the fourth son of Thomas Mildmay, Esq. of 
Moulsham Hall. Sir Walter died in May, 1589, and his second son, Humphry, 
succeeded to these estates, fixing his residence in the mansion-hou.~e of Danbury 
Place, built by his father. He married Mary, the daughter of Henry Capel, Esq., of 
Hcdham, in Hertfordshire; and dying in 1618, was buried in the north aisle of 
Danbury church. His wife lived after him till 1633; she was seventy-three years of 
age, and is buried .beside her husband; she bore him one daughter, Mary, who 
married to— Ducket, of Cambridgeshire, and five sons, Sir Humphry, John, Anthony, 

Walter and Sir Henry Mildmay, of Wanstead,. Sir Humphry succeeded his father, 
and was high-sheriff of the county in the eleventh year of Charles the First. His 
son John, who married a daughter of James Bancroft, Esq. of the county of Derby, 
succeeded Sir Humphry, who having no children, the estate was settled upon his 
lady; she married for her second husband Robert Cory, D.D., rectof of the parish 
of Magaret Roding, and archdeacon of Middlesex. They had one daughter, Mary, 
who was married to William Ffitche, Esq. of Woodham Walter, which brought this 
and the manor of Fingrith, in Blackmorc, at)d Danbury Place, into the Ffitche 
family; but, before his decease, John Mildmay, and Mary, his wife, sold the demesnes 
of St. Cleres, yritli the advowson of the church, to Henry Mildmay,‘of Graces, in. 

Little Baddow; from.him they descended to his third daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married Edmund Waterson. At this lady’s decease, these and her other estates came 
to Edmund Fowler, Esq., whose only daughter-was married to Sir Brooke Bridges, 

Bart. There is a mansion-house in this manor, about half a m?le from the church. 

9 

Bretton was a manor which belonged to William’ de’Bohun, earl of Northampton, liroiim. 
in the year 1360, and remained hi that fapiily till 1382. It pas soon afterwards 
in the Darcy family; and in the reign of Henry the fifth, Robert Darcy made it 
part of the endowment of’three chantries, in consequence of which it came to Henry 
the Eighth, at the suppression of monasteries, after which these* possessions re¬ 
verted to the Darcy family; they are again mentioned as being conveyed to Anthony 
Stapleton, in 1546;, but no furtlier account i* to be found, and there is no such 
manor in the parish, neither is’the name of it remembered by the inhabitants. 

Danbury, or Runsells, is a manor and hamlet in this parish, subordinate to that of 
May land Hall, in Dengey hundred, at which court the tenants appear to do suit and 
service. It was,formerly a peculiar of the archbishop of Canterbury, and subject to 
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the spiritual jurisdiction of the dean of Booking; afterwards it came succesively to 
the Rich and to the Western families. 

The elegant mansion-house called Danbury Place has been lately pulled down, and 
a new one is intended to be erected, from a design by Mrs. Round. 

The church of Danbury is on the summit of the hill, and within the area of the 
encampment. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and has a nave, north and 
south aisles, and a chancel. At the west end is a stone tower, in whicji are five bells; 
and a lofty spire of wood rises above this tower, which is used as a sea-mark. Its 
exposed situation venders it particularly obnoxious to storms and tempests; and in 
1102, on the 24th of May, the body of the church and part of the chancel were 
destroyed;* and also in February, 1749-50, the spire was set on fire by lightning, 
and burnt downwards about twenty feet. The east end of the north aisle is enclosed 
by a partition) within which, under arches formed in the wall, are the effigies of two 
cross-legged knights, curiously carved in wood. A similar effigy was formerly placed 
beneath an arch in the south aisle, which was removed into the north aisle when that 
part of the church was rebuilt in the year 177(5. It has been a subject of dispute 
whether these figures represent individuals of the St. Cleres or the D’Arcys; but as 
the arches they lie under are apparently as old as the church, it is reasonable to 
believe they belong to the former, whose arms appear emblazoned in several com¬ 
partments of the ancient wainscot ceiling of the chancel. A lion is sculptured beneath 
the feet of each of the knights, each of them placed in a different posture; so also of 
the knights, one is in a devotional attitude, with his sword sheathed; another is in 
the act of drawing his sword; and the third is returning his sword into the scabbard. 
In October, 1779, as some workmen were digging a grave beneath one of the arches 
in the, north wall, they discovered a leaden coffin, about thirty inches below the 
pavement. This was opened a few days afterwards, and examined by Mr. T. 
White, who sent some particulars qf the discovery to the Gentleman’s Magazine,f 
from which the following is extracted: “ On raising the lead coffin, there was dis. 
covered an elm coffin enclosed, about a fourth of an inch'thick, very firm and entire. 
On removing the lid of this coffin, it was found ti*,cnclosc a shell, about three-quarters 
of an inch thick, which was Covered with a thick cement of a dark olive colour and of 
a resinous nature. The lid of this shell being carefully taken off, we were presented 
with a view of tjie body, lying in a liquor, or pickle, somewhat resembling mushroom 
catchup, but paler and of a thicker consistence. The taste was aromatic, though not 
tery pungent, partaking of the flavour of catchup, .and of the pickle of Spanish olives. 


*vSuperstition is a mental depravity arising from ignorance; and the simple people of those timis were 
easily persuaded* to believe that Satan, in the form of a Minorite friar, was seen to enter the church on this 
occasion, and afterwards heard making infernal noises, imolcniisshte dehanhantis. 
f Vol. lix. p. 337. 
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The body was tolerably perfect, no part appearing decayed but the throat and part of 
one arm; the flesh every where, except on the face and throat, appeared exceedingly 
white and firm. The face and throat were of a dark colour, approaching to black; 
the throat was much lacerated. The body was covered with a kind of shirt of linen, 
not unlike Irish cloth, of superior fineness; a narrow, rude, antique lice was affixed 
to the bosom of the shirt; the stitches were very evident, and attached very strongly. 
The linen adhered rather closely to the body; but on raising it from the breast, to 
examine the state of the skin more minutely, a considerable piece was torn off, with 
part of the lace on it. The coffin not being half-full of the pickle, the face, breast, 
and belly were of course not covered with it. The inside of the body seemed to be 
filled with some substance, which rendered it very hard. There was no hair on the 
head, nor do I remember any in the liquor, though feathers, flowers, and herbs in 
abundance were floating, the leaves and stalks of which appeared quite perfect, but 
totally discoloured. 'The coffin was not placed in a position exactly Horizontal, the 
feet being at least three inches lower than the head’. The pillow which supported the 
head in process of time decayed, and the head fell back, lacerating the throat and 
neck, which, with the face, appeared to have been discoloured from the decay of the 
cloth or substance which covered them. The jaws, when the coffin was first opened, 
were closed, but, on being somewhat rudely touched, expanded, owing, as was sup¬ 
posed, to the breaking of some bandage that bound them together. When the jaws 
were opened, they exhibited a set of teeth perfectly white, which was likewise the 
colour of the palate and all the inside of the mouth. The limbs were of excellent 
symmetry; the general appearance of the whole body conveyed the idea of hearty 
youth, not in the least emaciated by sickness. The length of the corpse very little 
exceeded five feet, though the shell that enclosed it was five feet six inches withi;». • 
When the parishioners and others had satisfied their curiosity, the shell and wooden 
coffin were fastened down, the leaden coffin was again soldered, and the whole left, as 
nearly as circumstances would admit, in statu qua." Th'ere are sqme remarks on this 
subject in a letter written l)y Mr. Strutt in 1789, and also an account of a skeleton 
found here. “We dug at Danbury,” says that gentleman, “and found the skeleton t>f 
the hero who was buried in the toiAb, and whose effigies were the cover of it.” It 
had been interred in the same mamter as those of Little Baddow, that is, without 
any appearance of wooden coffin, or linen, or any other covering. “ I am now 
convinced,” he continues, “ that the mode of burying in pickle is* as old* as the 
Knights Templars. The body found in pickle ten years ago was nothing less than 
one of these old warrjors; it lay at some distaqpd from the wall, and was covered with 
a large flat stone, on which was a cross fieury; and formerly an inscription in 
brass, not unlike the following, mentioned by Weever: 


ciut*. i 


VOL. i. 
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“ Hie jacet Gerardus quondam filius et lucres Gerardi Braybroke, militis, qui obiit xxix. 
Marcii, mccccxxii.” 

TRANSLATION. 

Here lieth Gerard, late son and heir of Gerard Braybroke, who died March 29, 1422.” 

The following ancient inscription is also found here: 

" Icy gist Feme, femme a Gerard Braybrooke, fille a Monsieur Reginald de Grey, Seigneur 
de Wilton, que morust 8 iour d’Avcrill l’an de grace 1414, a que Dieu fait mercy.” 

TRANSLATION. . 

“ Here lieth Perne, the wife of Gerard Braybroke, the daughter of Reginald de Grey, Lord 
of Wilton, who died the 8th day of April, in the year of grace, 1414; ort whom God have 
mercy." 

The living is a rectory, which was formerly divided into two moieties, or portions f 
by the crown, on account of the fruitfulness of the lands, the great extent of the 
parish, and tile great number df the parishioners. One of these portions was given 
to the convent of St. Bartholomew in West Smithfield, by William de Mandcville, 
earl of Essex; at the same time the other was vested in the Darcy family. Each of 
these presented alternately to the living, till May 31, 1440, when Robert Gilbert, at 
that time bishop of London, consolidated them by consent of both parties, from which 
time they have formed but one rectory. After the Dissolution, the sole patronage was 
given to the Darcy family. The advowson now goes with the manor of St. Clere. 

In the third year of the reign of Edward the Second, Robert the abbot of St.John’s, 
Colchester, with the Concurrence of the convent, “gave a licence to John, son of 
Simon, and Robert St. Clere, Knt. to give all their lands in the parish of Mundcn, 
holden of the same abbot's fee, in pure alms, to the chapel at Dancwebury, for the 
, s/mle of William de St. Clere.” 

, There were three perpetual chantries here, founded by the Darcies, and called 
Darcies’ Chantries, two of which were dedicated to St. Mary, and the other to St. 
John the Baptist. There was also'another chantry, founded by Richard Waldryan. 
There is no historical record to determine the situations of these chantries, but part 
of them may yet be seen near ihe church green, on the side of the road near the 
street, and on the north side of Horn-row. 

t 

The priory of Bicknacrc had lands in this parish. 

There are several charitable donations, but most of them rather trifling; some 
parcels of land were given for repairing the church, and the remainder for the relief 
of such poor people as the trustees should think fit. These lands lie in the parishes 
of Danbury, Purleigh, Coldnorton, «md Woodhtm Walter. John Lannisdale and 
Margaret his wife were the donors of the lands in Purleigh, as appears by the deed 
in the sixth year of Edward the Second. These lands are let, and the income applied 
as directed by the donors. 
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A small alms-house was formerly erected by the feoffees on the south side of Dan¬ 
bury common for two indigent families. 

Danbury rectory is valued in the king’s books at twenty pounds.* 

WOODHAM FERRERS. 

This is one of the three parishes contiguous to each other which bear the name 
ef Woodham, because, undoubtedly, when the villages and parishes were first esta¬ 
blished here, thfey were placed among woods, with which this part of the county was 
nearly covered. The distinguishing appellation of Ferrers is from the noble family 
of that name, who formerly possessed the chief part of it. The manor-house was by 
the road-side, leading to Danbury, to which parish it is immediately contiguous, 
northward; it extends to the limits of the hundred of Chelmsford, eastward; and in 
other directions joins the Hanningfields. 

The agricultural character of this parish is that of strong, or tenacious, and wet 
land, of somewhat difficult management; yet some of the land in this is superior to 
the other two Woodhams, and the average arinual produce per acre is twenty-four 
bushels of wheat, thirty-two of barley, forty of oats, and twenty-four of beans. 

The village is ten miles, east by north, from Billericay, and thirty-three from 
London. 

The population consists of four hundred and seventy-nine males, and three hundred 
and eighty-six females; total, eight hundred and sixty-five. 

There is a fair here, on the 29th of September. 

Before the Conquest, Woodham Ferrers was possessed by a person of the name of 
Bundi; but at the grand survey it belonged to Henry de Ferrers, the son of Gual- 
cheline de Fcners, a noble Norman, who had also four other lordships in this’ 
county. Eugenulph and William, his two eldest sons, dying before him, he was' 
succeeded by his youngest son, Robert, who, for his valour at the battle of the 
Standard, in Yorkshire, against King David of Scotland, was created earl of Derby 
by King Stephen, in 1138, and died the year following, leaving Robert to succeed 
him, who styled himself Robert the youngqr, earl of Ferrers, and younger earl of 
Nottingham. His son William succeeded him; remarkable, as being possessed of 
seventy-nine knight's fees. He married Margaret, daughter and heiress of William 
Pcverel, of Nottingham, by whom he had Robert, Earl Ferrers, who married, Sibilla, 
daughter of William de Braose, of Brecknock, by whom he had Mclicent, wife of 
Roger, Lord Mortimer, of Wigmore; and Agatha, concubine to King John, and by that’, 
monarch mother to Jpane, who was*married te. Llewellyn, prince of Wales; he also 
had by the same Sibilla, his son and heir, William, Earl Ferrers, whom King Richard 

» 

* In the year iti-12 the Rev. Clemens Vincent was deprived of this living for his loyalty'to his sovereign, 
King Charles the First. 
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the First deprived of his possessions, giving them to his brother, John, earl of 
Mortain, but he soon afterwards regained them, and attended the king in his expedi¬ 
tion to the Holy Land, where he died, in 1191, at the siege of Acre. William,* who 
succeeded, was created earl of Derby, by King John, in the first year of his reign; 
he held this lordship as part of his barony, by the service of seven knight's fees, and 
had licence, in the nineteenth year of Henry the Third, to impark his wood at 
Woodham, within the forest of Essex. He married Agnes, daughter of Ranulph, 
carl of Chester, by whom he had William, who, succeeding to his estates and honours, 
married Sibil, a daughter of William Maresehall, earl of Pembroke; by Sibil he had 
seven daughters, and by his second wife, Margaret, (daughter of Roger de Quincy, 
earl of Winchester), he had Robert, who succeeded to the earldom, and was the last 
earl of Derby of that family; and William, on whom, in 1251, he settled the manors 
of Woodham, Stebbing, and Fairstead, with a messuage in St. Osyth. It came to 
the family of Grey, of Ruthin, in the reign of Henry the Sixthand Sir John Grey, 
afterwards created Lord Lisle, was in possession of these estates, and married 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, by whom he had two 
sons, Sir Thomas and Sir Richard. He was slain at the battle of St. Albans, fighting 
for King Henry the Sixth, in 1460. His widow was afterwards the queen of King 
Edward the ,Fourth. His son. Sir Thomas, was created earl of Huntingdon, in 
14*71, and, four years afterwards, marquis of Dorset. From the intermarriage of one of 
the heirs of this family with that of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, sprung the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, beheaded in the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Mary. Sir Thomas Audlcy.f Baron Walden, had this estate, which remained in the 
family till the beginning of the last century, when it was purchased by Mr. Stuteville, 

• 6t Cambridgeshire, and, in 1743, was sold by this family to Mr. J-oseph Strutt, of 
•Moulsham Mill. ‘ 

Champeynes, or Champions, is a subordinate manor in this parish, and was held of 
William de Ferrers by William de Champeyne, in the year 1356. It continued in this 
family a considerable time, and was afterwards, in 1610, *sold by John, Lord Ferrers, 
to Paul, Lord Viscount Bayning, who enjoyed it for his life, as did also his son after 
him. This Paul, Lord Bayping, compounded for the disafforesting of this manor and 
all his other lands, called Burrs, Joynes, Priors, Bridgemans, Greatfields, Sherline, 
Ilgars, ( Lachaleyes, and woods in Woodham Ferrers. In 1744, the manor of 
Champeynes was purchased by Sir Richard<Chase, of Hadham, in Hertfordshire. A 
capital messuage, and twelve acres of land, called Highgates, which form part of the 
estates appropriated to three preachers in Colchester, by Henry.Bachelor, in the year 

** He was created by charter, dated 7th of July, 1205, and girt with a gword, by the king's own hands, being 
the first mentioned to have been so. 

See some account of thyi family under Beerchurch, in Colchester. 
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1646, were generously enfranchised by Sir Richard, in 1756. The manor-house is 
near the church. 

Edwards is a manor anciently 'belonging to a family of note, surnamed De 
Wodeham, who had great estates in some of the neighbouring parishes. This 
was also dependent on the manor of Woodham. Ths manor derives its name 
from Edward de Woodham, who died here in the fifth year of Richard the Second, 
leaving John his son and heir. It came afterwards to Colonel Wakeling, and 
was purchased, by Sir Richard Chase at the same time that he purchased Cham- 
peynes. 

Jacklcts, Ilgars, and Joyes were formerly small manors; as also that of Oliftes, or 
Olivers; these have been incorporated with some of the others. 

Wickhams, or Wicomb, was liolden of the duke of Lancaster, by William de 
Dannebery, in the reign of Richard the Second. This William was a benefactor to 
Bileigh Abbey. . Anthony Iligham held it, in 1540,•'of Sir William Parre, as of his 
manor of North Fambridge. His son Robert succeeded him. Stephen Beckingham, 
Esq., the next possessor, died in 1571, and it. came into the possession of Edward 
Elliot, who was also the owner of Margaretting, Newland Hall, in Writtle, and the 
rectory of Norton Mandeville. Thomas, his son and heir, came to these possessions 
at his death, in 1595. Afterwards it was in the possession of the Altham family, and 
by marriage with one of the co-heiresses of Sutton Altham, Esq., (who died in 1630), 
it became the property of Charles Tryon, Esq., whose descendant, Sir Samuel John 
Tryon, Bart., sold it, in 1725, to Thomas Inwin, Esq., and it became the inheritance 
of his only daughter, Sarah. This lady was successively married to Henry, earl of 
Suffolk, and Lucius, Lord Viscount Falkland. 

Edwin's Hall, about a mile from the church, was built by Edwin Sandys, arcAt-. 
bishop of York, and took its name from him. 

The hamlet of Bicknacre, or, as it appears in some records, Bitacre, is partly in this 
parish, and partly in that of Danbury. In that part Vrllich lies ip this parish, on the 
western side of the road leading from Woodham Ferrers to Danbury, are the ruins of 
the priory for Black Canons, founded here, and endmVed'by Maurice Fitzgeffrey, sheriff 
of Essex in the reign of Henry the Second.’ It was dedicated to t)ie Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Baptist. King Henry defrayed the expense of the building, or nearly 
so, and also greatly increased the endowments, and granted the site of a hermitage, 
which previously stood here, to the canogis. Some of the arches of this building yet 
remain, and are lofty and magnificent; but the chapel, which stood at one end of if, 
is entirely destroyed. In tire reign of Henr^ 'the Seventh, the possessions of this 
house had been so much less’ened by neglect and inattention, that it was almost 
abandoned; and, on the petition of the prior and monks of Elsing-Spittle without 
Bishopsgate,’London, was granted by the king to that hospital. After the dissolution, 
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the manor of Bicknacre, with the site of the priory, was granted by Henry the 
Eighth to Henry Polsted, who, eleven years afterwards, in 1548, sold it to Sir Henry 
Mildmay, of whose grandfather it was purchased by Gobert Barrington, Esq., of 
Little Baddow. 


The church 6f Woodham Ferrers, dedicated to St. Mary, consists of a nave, north 
and south aisles, and a chancel; and at the west end a square tower* of brick, con¬ 
taining four bells. It was given by Robert, Earl Ferrers, to Bicknacre Priory; and 
his successor, William de Ferrers, confirmed it to them in I860. However, it was 
never appropriated to their house, but continued chiefly in the giftof the Ferrers family 
and other lay-patrons, except in 1517, when the prior and convent of St. Mary 
Spittle without Bishopsgate presented, though their right to do so cannot be made 
apparent. On the suppression, it seems to have gone, with the grant of the priory, to 
Henry Polsted, and from him to the Mildmay family. On the right hand of the com¬ 
munion table there is a monurficnt to the memory of Cecilie, the >yife of Edward, 
archbishop of York. Her effigy is* placed in a kneeling posture, in a niche of black 
marble, superbly ornamented and gilt.. A pillar supports a phoenix on each side; 
adjoining to which are two whole-length figures of Time and Death, of inimitable 
workmanship. Above, in a wreath, are enclosed the family arms, supported by two 
beautiful female figures. The whole is executed with much taste. On an entabla¬ 
ture of black marble is the following inscription: 


Cecilie Samlys, 

Daughter of Thomas Wilford, of Crnnbrook, 
in Kent, Esq. 

Sister to the worthir soldiers Sir James Wilford j 
and Sir Thomas Wilford, j 

Was wife of Ed\vn Sandys, archbishop of York, 

' * Who died in great honour in the year 158S, 

• when he luid 

Lived full seventy years. She lived a pure maid 
Twenty-four years; # 

A chaste and loving wife twenty-nine years; ! 
A true widow twenty-ttfo years to hir last. . i 

On the right-hand side of the escutcheon 

Samuel Saniya, Knt. ' 

Eldest son of the said Cicilft, 

Who, of his love and piety to his said mother, 


She bare him seven sons and two daughters; 
She led a most Christian and holy life; 
Carefully educated hir children ; 

Wisely governed hir familic; 

Charitably relieved the poor ; 

And was a true mirror of a Christian matron. 
She departed this life, constant'in Christian faith, 
February, 5th, 161®, at the rising of the sun. 
Hir blessed soul ascended to the consort of the 
blessed, 

And hir bodic lictli here interred, 
Expecting the joyful resurrection. 

5 

Hatty at bis own cost, erected this monument, 
In the year of our Lord 1619, 

Being then high-^icrift' of the county of Worcester. 


On the«left-hand side is 

Mr Kilwin Sandys, Knt., liis 2 sonne. 
Sir Miles Sandya, who died in his youth, 
Thomas Sandys, Esq., 5 sonne, 
Henry Sandys, Esq., 6 sonne. 


Margaret, married to Anthony Archer, 
of Bourne, in Kent, Esq. 

Ann, lys 2 daughter, married to Sir William Barn, 
of Woolwich. 


Tie rectory of Woodham Ferrers is valued in the king’s books at 28/. 13«. 4 d. 


* In 1703 the whole tower fell down, but was rebuilt by a brief in 1715. 
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THE HANNINGFIELDS. 

Three parishes adjoining each other, and about six or seven miles south-east from 
Chelmsford, bear the name of Haningefelda, in Domesday book; in other records 
Hanenfeld; in Morant’s history Haningfield; and now commonly written Hanning- 
field. They are distinguished from each other by their relative situations of East, 
West, and South. ' 

Friebert, a Norman, Oin, a Dane, and three other freemen, held these lands before 
the Conquest; and at the time of the survey they were in the possession of Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, William Warine, and Ralph Baynard. Afterwards, these parishes 
became vested in the Montchensy family. Hubert de Monte Canisio, or Montchensy, 
the founder of this family, was lord of Edwardstone, in Suffolk, at the time of the 
survey, and held Stanstead Ilall, in Halstead, as tenant, under Robert Malet, great 
chamberlain of England. The lordships in these three parishes continued till about 
12(i0 in this family; when, by marriage with Dionysia, of the house of Montchensy, 
they came to Hugh de Vere, second son of Robert, earl of Oxford, who obtained licence, 
in the twenty-seventh year of Edward the First; to enlarge his park at East Hanning- 
field, (within the bounds of the forest), with eleven acres of land. On the death of 
the Lady Dionysia, in the seventh year of Edward the Second, she was succeeded in 
the manors of the Ilanningfields by her cousin, Aymer de Valence, son to William, 
earl of Pembroke, who also had the advowsons of the churches of East and West 
Hanningfield. lie dying without issue, all his estates came to his three sisters, and 
these manors were allotted to Isabella, his second sister, the wife of John de Hastings, 
baron of Bergavenny. In the eighteenth year of Edward the Third one of this family 
obtained the title of earl of Pembroke, on account of his descent from Aymer de Valence 
by his grandmother Isabel. He died in 1318. The last male heir of this family wift 1 
killed at a tournament at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, in the seventeenth year of his 
age, and in the thirteenth year of Richard the Second. On this event it was found 
that these estates had been settled on William de Beauchamp, who was the son of 
Richards mother’s sister, end a younger son of Thomas, earl of Warwick; he had 
also of his said uncle's gift the barony of, Bergavenny. He died in 1411, havilig 
married Joan, daughter of Richard, earl of>Arundel, and leaving by her Richard, 
created carl of Worcester in 1419. He was a brave soldier, attended King Henry 
the Fifth i« his wars, and was slain at the siege of Mcaux, in Franee, in 1422, from 
which place his body was brought to Tewkesbury Abbey for interment. His mother 
held these manors in dowry, till her death in 1435, when they came to his daughter 
Elizabeth, by his wifis Isabel, daughter of Thomas, Lord le Despenser. This Eliza¬ 
beth marrying Edward Neville, a younger son of Ralph, earl of Westmorland, brought 
the Ilanningfields into that family, in some branch of which they remained till Henry, 
Lord Abergavenny, sold them to John, Lord Petre, baron of Writtle. 
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East Hanningfield is distant from London twenty-nine miles, and north-east 
from Billericay six miles. 

The population consists of two hundred and eight males and a hundred and ninety 
females; total, three hundred and ninety-eight. 

Claidons is a subordinate manor belonging to East Hanningfield, which derives its 
name from an ancient possessor. Sir William Hannyngfeld, knight banneret, was in 
possession of this manor in the time of Edward the First. It belonged to William 
Claydone in 1330; it was held under the heirs of Robert Fitzwalter in the time of 
Richard the Second; and Sir Edward Sulyard held it of Robert, earl of Sussex, in 1610. 

Canon-Barncs is a small manor, part of which lies in East and part in West Han¬ 
ningfield. Sir Walter Mildmay possessed it in 1589, as did also his son and successor 
Humphry. 

The church, dedicated to All Saints, consists of a nave and chancel; at the west 
end there is a'steeple with four l bells, above which there is a shihgled spire. On the 
north side of the chancel there is a chantry built with brick, but the passage commu¬ 
nicating with it has been closed. 

East Hanningfield is a rectory, valued in the king’s books at 13/. 15s. Id. 

Within the communion rails, on a brass plate, is the following inscription: 

“ Here lieth buried the body of Richard Bridges, Esquire, some rime of Lincolnes Inne, 
councellor at law, and of this parish, who died the 7th day of November, 1606. Jacobi regis 


quarto.” 

Abbey There were formerly some abbey lands here, for in the fourteenth year of Edward 
11 d the First, Andrew de Wodeyre had licence to give forty acres of arable in East-Han- 
ningfcld to the prior and convent of Bikenacre. 

Charities. A field belongs to the poor of this parish, which was many years .ago let for four 
pounds a year. The sum of sixteen pounds, arising from the rent of a house and 
lands, is paid annually for the support of poor widows. And this, as well as the 
parish of West Hanningfield 1 , enjoys the gift of Lady Caesar of five pounds a year. 
Adjoining the churclr-yard there is an alms-house for one family. 


, West Han- West Hanningfield. —This village and parish is five miles from Billericay, and 
ningfkld. t wen ty_ n j ne f rom London. 

Population. The population consists of two hundred and forty-eight males and two hundred and 
twenty females,- total, four hundred and sixty-eight. 

, It was held by William Warren, earl of Surrey, at the general survey, and contains 
besides the lordship paramount, four‘other manors. % 

cioriUe's Cloville's Hall derives its name from the family of the Clovilles,* or Clonvilles, to 

Hall. ’ 

Cloville’s arms. Argent, two chrevronels, sable, each charged with five nails, or. — Ctest. An ostrich 
between two plumes of feathers, argent, holding in her bill a nail, or. 
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whom it belonged from the time of Henry the Second to the year 1664'. This estate CHAP. I. 
afterwards came to Mrs. Richard Finch. 

Hanningfteld Temple is so called from its having formerly belonged to the Knights Hanning- 
Templars; and the part called Parages, or Pagetts, has probably belonged to a person ,,L. tcm 
of that name. In 1541 it was granted by Henry the Eighth to John Cannon, mer¬ 
chant-tailor of London, who was succeeded by his son Richard; the latter dying 
unmarried, in 17,27, left the estate of Parages to Humphry Sidney, Esq. of Marga- 
retting. As for that part of the manor called Temple, it came to Mr. Drage, who 
sold it to Daniel Williams, V. D. M. and D. D. who, by a codicil to his will in 1712, 
gave it to his wife during her natural life, and after her decease to the cities of Glas¬ 
gow and Edinburgh, for the founding and endowing of alms-houses there. This 
gentleman’s other extensive charities are recorded under Tolleshunt Major. 

Pcverels is a manor held by a branch of the famjly of that name from the year Pcveftls. 
1311. It appears that this manor contained three hundred and eight acres two rods 
and two perches of land, from a survey in 1611. It went from the Pevcrels to 
William Cloville, in 1469; his brother Edward was his heir. A family of the name 
of Tanfield were the next possessors; and about the year 1678, it was sold by 
Daniel Tanfield to the before-mentioned Dr. Williams. The mansion-house is a 
mile from the church. 

Chcrvilles is the last of the subordinate manors, and is known to have been held ChmilUs. 
by Michael de Cherville in 1254, a trial having taken place at Chelmsford in that 
year between this gentleman and Ernald dc Berkheld and others, about their common 
of pasture in West Hanningfield. In 1489 it was held of Sir George Neville, Lord 
Bergavenny, by John Wawton; Cicely, his daughter and heir, was three years old at 
his death in that year.. By marriage, or otherwise, it afterwards came to John 
Cannon, and it was then called the hamlet of Chervilles. It afterwards came to* 
the Humfries. The mansion-house is not far from .the church. There is jdso a 
good house near the church, called the church-house, which iohnerly belonged to 
the same family. 

The manor in this district called, Bedenestcd, which gave name to Petronilla Ae Bcdcnestcd 
Bedencsted, and to Albric de Bensted, appears to have ‘been a place of importance, 
from the account in Domesday-book. The name Bensted-green remains, but little 
more is known respecting it. 

The church has a nave and chancel,'each of which have a south aisle. It is Church, 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Edward. An octagonal tower at the west end contains 
four bells, above whfch there is.a wooden spin*. 

In the south aisle is a stone of very antique appearance, on which were, inlaiq in 
brassy the half-length effigies of a man and woman. The former is takdn away; but 
the latter remains. Beneath is the following inscription, in Old English characters: 

T 
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“ Isabele Clovill John ton fils gisent ici lequale Johen morust le 23 jour d’Octobre, l’an 
de grace 1361. Dieu de leur alme eit m’rc.” 

TRANSLATION. 

“ Isabel Cloyill, and John her son, lie here; the last-mentioned John died the 23d day of 
October, in the year of grace 1361. God have mercy on their souls.” 

An altar tomb stands on the north side of the chancel, covered with grey marble; 
it belongs to the Clovill family, but the inscription is illegible. On .the floor near it 
there is a white stone, on which is cut the effigy of a youth, round the border of 
which are these words: 

" Hearc lyes John Erdeswicke, sonn and heyre of Richard Erdeswicke, Egquier, who died in 
November, 160.” The rest is defaced. 

The parsonage-house is a qeat edifice, with a brick front, and much improved by 
the Rev. Henry Burton, when rector here. 

The rectory of West Hanningfield is valued in the king’s books at 1 &. 1 8s. id. 

Richard Cannon, who died in 1605, gave to the poor five pounds per annum for 
ever, to be distributed in bread to the poor of this parish. Mrs. Ann Humfry gave 
the sum of forty shillings yearly to the poor widows who take no collection, to be 
paid out of Chervilles. 

South Hanningfield. —This parish is one mile south from East Hanningfield, 
and twenty-nine from London. 

The population consists of one hundred males and seventy-six females; total, one 
hundred and .seventy-six. 

There is but one manor in this parish, which has already been described. It 
passed, as the rest did, through the families of Montchensy, Valence, Hastings, 
Beaucjiamp, Neville, &c. T,Iiq manor of Baron, or Barnchalls, extends into this 
parish; an account of which will be found in the description of Downham. 

William Pascall, second son pf John l’ascall, of Grtjat Baddow, formerly pos¬ 
sessed the estates of South Hanningfield Hall, gnd of Great and Little Preston, in 
this parish. 

The church originally belonged to the prior and convent of Leeds, in Kent, in 
whose possession it continued till 1401, after which it came successively to the noble 
families of Beauchamp, Neville, and Petre. The body of this church is not separated 
from the chancel, and the whole is tilqd. A shingled spire rises from the tower; and 
there is one bell. There are no monuments in the.church or* chancel; yet some 
inscriptions inform us that a family of the name of Tabor are interred in the latter. 

South Hanhinerfield is a rectorv. valued in the Liber Rems at 10/. 
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RETTENDEN. 

This parish is seven miles south from Billericay, and thirty from London. 

The population consists of three hundred and thirteen males and two hundred and 
sixty-seven females; total, five hundred and eighty. 

In Domesday-book the name of Ratendune, and in other records, Ratyngdon and 
Rettenden, are given to this parish. The Saxon ret means sad, and rad, or rade, 
riding; and some' writers have supposed that badness of roads, or difficulty of 
travelling, may have been denoted by the original name, of which the present is a 
corruption. Indeed, as the roads here are in the present time notoriously bad, it will 
not be doubted that they would deserve an opprobrious appellation at the period when 
the name was first applied. 

This lordship belonged to the nunnery of Ely, from the time of its foundation, by 
Etheldreda, in 673; nnd on the establishment of a bishoprick at that place, in 1108, 
Rettenden became part of its possessions, and so continued till the time of Elizabeth, 
when it was alienated. In 1601 it was granted, to Richard Barrcll and others, to be 
held in free socage of the manor of East Greenwich. One of the Cannon family held 
it in 1605, from whom it came to his brother-in-law, Edmund Humfry, Esq.; and,in 
1727, his successor, of the same name, dying unmarried, gave this estate to William 
Ffytche, Esq., who was to pay twenty pounds a year out of it for ever, fbr a school to 
be erected in this parish. 

The manor-house is north-west from the church, and was formerly enclosed in a 
park well stocked with deer. , 

Robert, Lord Bourchier, held lands here of the bishop of Ely, and died in 1340. 
John, Lord Boqrchier, held the same in the first year of Henry the Fourth, as di(J 
also Bartholomew, Load Bourchier, in the tenth of the same reign; and the estate 
called Bourchiers took its name from this noble family; but it is not certainly known 
whether this was the same which was called Lillehais, oi* Little Hays, from the family 
of De la Hay, which had possessions here iq 1480. If these nariies were not inter¬ 
changeably applied, it cannot be ascertained where Bourchiers was situated. Jt 
afterwards continued in the Bourchier famfty till 1483, when Henry Bourchier, earl 
of Essex, dying, his grandson and heir, Henry, succeeded, who, being killed by 
fall ing from a horse, in 1539, left his only daughter, Anne, wife of Sir William Parre, 
afterwards earl of Essex and marquis of Northampton. She died possessed of the 
manor of Little Hays, holden of the bishop of Ely, in 1570. Some time afterwards 
it came into the possession of the celebrated Sir Henry Saville.Knt., who made it part 
of the endowment of his two professorships of geometry and astronomy, in Oxford. 
This manor of Little Hayes lies along an arm of the sea below Battle-bridge, andriias 
a royalty belonging to it. 

The church is dedicated to All Saints, and consists of a nafe and chancel; and on 
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the north side there is a chapel, or chantry. At the west end there is a stone tower, 
embattled, in which are five bells. There is a sumptuous monument at the east end 
of the north aisle to the memory of the Humfry family. It is a composition of white 
and grey marble, about thirty feet high and sixteen wide. On a table is the effigy of 
one of the family, in full proportion, reclining on his right arm, with his hand on a 
book, opened. His looks, directed towards heaven, are expressive of calm tranquil¬ 
lity and Christian fortitude. Infantine figures, weeping, represent the .tears of affection 
and friendship. On the back part of this tomb two whole-length figures are placed 
on an ample pedestal of white marble; that on the right is a man in armour, at whose 
feet lies a helmet. A female figure is on the left. Cherubic forms, and emblems of 
mortality, are abundantly distributed; and two Corinthian pillars support a marble 
canopy, under which the family arms are displayed, with military trophies and 
various ornaments. On each ride of the pillars there is a niche of grey marble; of 
which, that on the north contains hn infirm old man, leaning on a stick; in the other, 
on the south, a middle-aged lady, richly attired; above each of these is a phoenix. 
The following inscription is on a plain marble tablet at the base of the tomb : 

•* Here lies the body of Edmund Humfry, Esq,, by whose order this monument was erected, 
in memory of himself and family. He died a bachelor, the 12th day of June, 1727, aged 
fifty-three years. He gave all his estate in this parish to William Ffytche, of Danbury Place, 
in this county. Esq., paying twenty pounds per annum for ever for a school to be erected in 
this parish; and his estate in West Ilanningfield to Humfry Sidney, of Margaretting, in this 
county, Esq. He was the son of Edmund Humfry, Esq., by Frances, daughter of Eleazer 
Carswell, of Shiffnall, in the county of Salop, Esq., whose father, lliclmrd Humfry, married 
Ann, the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Hungatc, in East llradcnham, in the county of Norfolk, 
' 6art.” 

Many of the same family appear to be buried in this aisle. The effigies of two 
men in brass are placed herp pn two plain stones. Under the feet of one is the fol¬ 
lowing inscriptions' _ 

“Here lieth interred the body of Richard Cannon, Esq., who, amongst other charitable works, 
did give and assure unto those of the poore of< this parish five pounds, in landes, per annum, for 
ever, to be distributed everie sabath day in'bread to ( the poore of the said parish ; and he died 
without issue the 20th of December, in the year of our Lord God,, 1605.” 

Undex the figure on the left-hand side is the following: 

“ Here lyeth interred the body of Richard Humfry, Gent., half-brother to Richard Cannon, 
Esq., whom the said Richard Cannon majle his heire, who had issue Richard and William, and 
died the xxi of December, in the year of otfr Lord God, 160?.” * 

Rettenden rectory is valued in the king’s books at 321. 6s. 3d. 

Besides the donation of twenty pounds yearly bequeathed by Edmtind Humfry, 
Esq. for the establishing of a school, .this parish enjoys the following charities: 
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Richard Cannon, Esq. gave five pounds per annum to be distributed in bread every 
sabbath-day. Mrs. Ann Humfiry gave forty shillings per annum to poor widows. A 
lady gave four pounds a year to be distributed in money to the poor on the first 
Sunday after Easter. She was buried in this church under a free-stone; but the 
plate upon it which recorded her name has been taken away. There is in this parish 
an estate called Marks, purchased, in 1706, by the trustees of Edmund Lee, Esq., 
who left one thousand pounds, for annually putting out five poor boys, of the parish 
of Egham, in Surrey, apprentices to watermen. If this original purpose should be 
neglected, the money to go to the poor of Staines. 

RUNWELL. 

This parish lies low, and is rather unhealthy, and is also reckoned to have bad 
roads. It is about seven miles east from Billericay. 

The population consists of one hundred and sixty-six males and one hundred and 
forty-one females; total, three hundred and seven. 

It is uncertain whether, as has been supposed, the name of this place arose from 
some noted running well, or from some other origin: in Domesday-book it is Rune- 
wellam; in later writings Ronewelle and Runwell. The chief manor-house was 
Runwell Hall, which is about a mile from the church. This lordship*was given by 
King Athelstan to the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, and at that time consisted of 
twelve manses, or houses with farms. It was seized at the conquest; but it is after¬ 
wards stated that King William restored to God, St. Paul, and their servants, lands 
and habitations which had been taken away from that church. It was retained by the 
dean and chapter till the year 1546, when King Henry the Eighth, by an arbitrary 
stretch of power, got it, into his hands, and almost immediately made a grant of it to 
Sir Anthony Brown. This grant is believed to have been rendered invalid by 
the king’s death before it had gone through aU the necessary forms; the church 
regained possession, and, in the first year of Edward the Sixtlj,' made an exchange 
with that king for the manor of Mucking, in this county, the advowson of the church, 
and other possessions. The next ppssessoi* was Edward, Lord Clinton, who granted 
it, in 1553, to Sir John Gate, upon,whose attainder, the same year, Queen Mary 
granted it to Susannah Tongue, otherwise Clarencieux, widow, first lady of her bed¬ 
chamber. It went from this lady to her nephew, George White, Esq v in which family 
it continued till 1679, when it was purchased by Mr. Simon Rogers, of Leicestershire, 
des cen ded from the Rogers of Dorsetshire, and, Ijy the mother’s side, from the celebrated 
Mrs. Herick, being one of tho hundred and fbrty-two persons she saw before her at 
one time who had all descended from her. It afterwards came to George Rogers, 
Esq,, of Mile End.* 

Rogers’s arms. Argent, an ctoile sable, v> a chief, gules, seme dc Its, or. 
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Sandons* is mentioned in records as a subordinate manor, belonging to a person 
of that name; and King Henry the Eighth granted an estate here to Cardinal 
Wolsey, which is believed to have been this. 

Flemyngs .was a manor formerly belonging to a family of that name.f Robert 
Flcmyng had possessions here in 1327, and the name occurs in deeds in the reigns of 
Edward the Third, Richard the Second, and Henry the Fourth. Sir Thomas 
Flemyng held this manor of the church of St. Paul in 14(54, in the fourth year of 
Edward the Fourth. The house was a very noble and extensive building, a great 
part of which has been pulled down, or destroyed by a fire that demolished more than 
thirty rooms and a large chapel. Before this accident, we are informed the house con¬ 
tained above fifty spacious apartments. The right of sepulture belonged to this chapel, 
as appears by human remains and fragments of coffins frequently thrown up by the 
plough. An .extensive park, a large warren, and every thing necessary to constitute 
an elegant and pleasing country seat, also appertained to the estate. But what will seem 
incredible to those who have formed their ideas of Essex prospects by riding from Lon¬ 
don to Harwich, this house commands an extensive view of some parts of the county 
and of Kent, including more than thirty parish churches. The roof is uncommon and 
curious, being arched throughout in the manner of church buildings; and there were 
formerly some fine ancient portraits of the Sybils and the Caesars; and some very 
good paintings on glass have also been preserved. After the Flemyngs it came by 
marriage to the Sulyards, X a family descended from Sir William Sulyard, Knt., of 
Eye, in Suffolk. Sir John, his son, and succeeding progeny, by several intermar¬ 
riages, became allied to the families of Fayreford, Bacon, and Good; and by the 
marriage of John Sulyard, Esq. with Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir John Bar¬ 
rington, the union of these two families took place. Their,son, Sir John Sulyard, 
Knt,, was, in 1485, the first year of Henry the Seventh, made one of the justices of 
the King's Bench. His first wifels maiden name was Hungate, by whom he had Edward, 
his first son and heir; and by his second wife, Anne, daughter and co-heiress of John 
Andrewes, Esq., of Baylam, in Suffolk, he had John Andrew, who married Margery, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Lyston, but had.no children, Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Edward Baynton, Xnne, wiffc of Roger Apulton, Esq., and Alice, wife of William 
Rous, Esq. Edward, the eldest son of Judge Sulyard, hatl also two wives ; the first 
was the daughter and heiress of Thomas Copdowe, Esq.; by her he had Sir William 

Sulyaird,his eldest son and heir, also Edmund, Anthony, and John. His second wife 
• 

In tlie time of Henry the Third a gentleman of this name held an (state at Rawneth; and a piece of land, 
of about ten acres, ucar the church there, bears the name of Sandon's fee. 
f Flemyng's arjns. Or, a chevron azure, between three bulls, sable, gutt£ d’or. t 

I Sulyard's arms. Argent, a chevron, of a leaden colour, between three phceons, or arrow-heads, inverted, 
sable; azure, a chief ermines i ‘crest, a lion rsmprnt, argent. 
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was Anne, the daughter of John Norrys; by her he had Eustace, and Mary, wife chap. i. 
of Sir John Cornwallis. Sir William died in 1540, but left no children. His 
next heir was his cousin, Robert Gameys,* a descendant of Judge Sulyard, by the 
mother’s side. Eustace, half-brother to Sir William, inherited Ffcmyngs, with 
various other possessions; he died in 1546. By his wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Robert Forster, of Little Birch, he had Edward, Mary, Margaret, Jane, Anne, and 
Bridget. Edward, the son and heir, was knighted, and died in 1610, leaving 
Edward and Thomas, and a daughter, named Elizabeth, who became successively the 
wife of Sir Francis Harris, Knt., and of—Wright, of Kclvedon. Edwarddied without 
children, and was succeeded by his brother, Sir Thomas, who married Anne, the only 
daughter of Thomas Holt, Esq., of Higham, in Norfolk; he died in 1634; and his 
son Edward died unmarried in 1692, aged seventy-two, when this estate came to two 
of his neices; Anne,, married to Charles Parker, the, son of an eminent physician, 
by whom she had Charles; and Dorothy, married to William Marlow, Gent., by 
whom she had William, who died unmarried, and Mary, married to John Tyrell, of 
Billericay. 

The church is a brick building, containing a nave, chancel, and south aisle. It has Churcli. 
a square tower of stone, in which are four bells; and above the tower is a shingled 
spire. It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is a rectory, valued in the king’s 
books at 13/. In the wall of the aisle the effigies of Eustace Sulyard, and Mar¬ 
garet, his wife, are cut in brass, on a very ancient monument, with the following Mmm- 

. incuts. 

inscription: 

" Here doe lie Ewstacc Sulyard. Esquier, and Margaret Ayloff, sometime his wyfe, who had 
to her first husbande, Gregory Ballet, Esquier, by whom she had yssue, Dorothie, her onltj 
daughter and heyer, and now wyfe unto Anthony Maxy, Esquier ; and to her second husband, 
the said Ewstace Sulyard, between whome they had yssue Edward Sulyard, Esquier, their sonne 
and heyer, and Mary, Margaret, Jane, Ann, and Bridget, their daughters ; and to her thirde 
and last husbande she had William Ayloff, of Brittens, Esquier, by whohv she had uo yssue, 
which said Ewstace Sulyard died in Februarie, in'the first yeare of King Edwarde the Sixte; 
and the said Margaret died the fifte of Februariq, in the ix and twentieth yeare of our sove- 
ragne Queen Elizabeth.” 

On the top of her monurpent are the arms of each of her three husbands. 

In the chancel there is also a grey marble monument, with, the following 
inscription: 

“ In the neighbouring earth lies the body of Edward Sulyard, who died the vii day of 
November, m d cxcii. Being the last of his house and of his family.” 

Over the inscription are the family arms. 


See the manor of Oates, ip High Laver. 
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On the ground, on a black marble, is the following: 

“ Here lieth interred the body of Charles Parker, Gent., late of Flemyngs, and Anne, his 
wife. Here also lieth the body of Charles Parker, Gent., son of the above Charles Parker, 
Gent, who died September 25, 1753, setatis suae 62. The mother of the late Charles Parker, 
Gent., her maiden name was Ann Sulyard, one of the neices and co-heiresses of Edward 
Sulyard, Esq., of Flemyngs." 

There are two alms-houses in this parish ; one near the church, o/ two dwellings; 
the other near Rettenden Common, of only one dwelling. 

MOITNTN Ev's-ING. 

This parish, commonly called Munnassing, or Mountnessing, extends northward to 
those of lngatestone and Frieming, to that of Ilutton on the south, Buttsbury on 
the east, and to Shenfield op the west; its distance from London is twenty-one 
miles, and from Chelmsford eighteen. 

The population consists of three hundred and eighty-five males and three hundred 
and forty-three females; total, seven hundred and twenty-eight. 

The name of this parish is formed of that of the ancient family of the Mountncys, 
(formerly lords of the capital manor here), with the addition of the Saxon word ing, 
meaning meadow. It bore the name of Ginge Mounteney in the time of Edward the 
Third.* In the time of the Saxons this district was in possession of Ingwar, Alfega 
and Algar, two young women that were free, and Alwin. At the survey it belonged 
to Ralph, brother of Ilger. 

The capital manor-house is a good brick building, near the church, on a small 
eminence, and there arc apparent indications of its having been surrounded by a park. 
At present, this manor consists of meadows, rich pastures, gnd fruitful corn-fields. 
The Mounteney family is very ancient. Robert de Mountenni was one of the wit¬ 
nesses to the foundation chattel’ of, Thobie Priory, in this parish, about the reign of 
King Stephen, anil, is supposed to have been the son and heir of Lascia, eldest 
daughter of Jordan de Bfiesete*founder of the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 


• Mor.uit observes, “ The uncouth name of Ging is formAl from the Saxon particle je, which they prefix 
to many words, but without any particular meaning, and in 5 , qu. tiemjr’ 35 e-, as a prefix in Saxon, (gu- 
in M®so-(Jothir,) is generally added to verbs, and marks the past participle, in the same way that y did in old 
English; thus je-elypo'n, is y-cleped; je-pjuren, y-written; je-maco'e, y-made. With nouns it almost 
always shows them to be verbals; with verbs in the present it sometimes shows them to be formed from nouns; 
fnd sometimes it has the force of the I.atin ctm^ In the way Morant supposes it to enter into Ginge, it could 
hardly be used. Indeed, Ginge is only another fotm of ingt; g and y t being in old B.iglish frequently prefixed 
to words beginning with a vowel. In some writings the name is written Yng, or Yeng, Mounteney. In the 
recosds we have " Gingatn tenet Runulfus;” “ Gingam tenuer’ii Fucll® Liber®.” And in the records of 
Margarettmg,—**'Ingam tenet Robertas | ,a “ liigain tenuit Ilobertus Grut;" '• Gingam tenet Matheus.” Lye 
observes, that in the north they still call a meadow lng, and in the plural the Ingee. 
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near West Smithfield, London, in 1254. This Robert, in 1254 or 1255, was pre- chap, i. 
sented at Chelmsford for possessing a knight’s fee without taking the order of knight¬ 
hood. He had a son named Eustace; and the family continued here during a 
succession of ages. Sir John de Mounteney and Sir Robert are mentioned in 1375, 
and William de Mounteney, in 1417, in the time of Henry the Fifth. In the reign 
of Henry the Eighth John Mounteney possessed this and other estates in this 
county.* A person of the name of Hamon was in possession of this manor about the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; and it afterwards came, by marriage, to 
William Wilford, Esq., of whom it was purchased by Sir William Petre. 

Bacons is a manor, so called from its possessors in Edward the First’s time; in the Bacons, 
latter part of whose reign, Edmund and John Bacune had licence to enclose their 
wood of Gings, within the bounds of the forest of Essex, and convert it into a park. 

Sir Robert Bacon, with his wife, Alinore, held these possessions ip 1375; and 
Bartholomew was their son and heir. In 1514, Sjr William Capell, ancestor of the 
family of the earls of Essex of that name, held this manor, and died in that year; 

Giles was his son and heir. It was afterwards 'purchased by Sir William Petre, Knt 

Chevers is a manor which was in the possession of a family named Capri, or De Chcvers. 
Capri, as early as the reign of King John; and changing the name afterwards to the 
French, Chevre, corrupted to Chever, they continued here till the eleventh year of 
Henry the Sixth. 

The manor of Cowbridge reaches from Billericay to the watchhouse, and goes Cowbridge. 
down the lane called Tye-lanc, that leads to Brentwood. Under the Saxons, the 
possessor of this estate was named Alwin; but at the general survey the owner was 
Ranulph, the brother of Ilger. Jn the time of Henry the Third a family took their 
name from this ’place, it afterwards became part of the possessions of the abbey of 
Stratford Longthorn; and after the suppression of monasteries it came to Sir Richard 
Rich, who sold it to Sir William Petre, in 1545. _ The farm called Little Cowbridge 
was included in this purchase, but that is not a manorial farm. 

Arnolds is supposed to have derived its name from Sir Arnulph de Mounteney, Arnolds, 
whose seat it is said to have been. The mansion-house is a venerable pile of building, 
half a mile from the left-hand side of the rdad from Ghelmsfo/d to London. No 
record is found relating to tjiis estate until the ninth year of King Henry the Seventh, 
in the year 1493, when it was in the possession of Henry Elvedon, a Esq. *It came 
afterwards to John Brock, Esq., and next to the family of the Perts. John Peri;, of 
Arnold’s Hall, died in 1583; and Elizabeth, the last of the family, died here iri 
1734.f. 


• Arms of Moynteney. A lure, a bend between eix martlets, gules. 

f Thfe arm* of Pert Argent on a bend, gulea, three maaclea voided, or. — Qreat On a torse, a pea-hen, 
argent, beaked and legged, or, amongst a knot of rush-bob* springing out of a hillock, vert. 

VOL. I. U 
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There are other considerable estates in this parish, but none deserving particular 
notice, except that of the dissolved priory of Thoby, which was founded in King 
Stephen’s reign, between the years 1141 and 1151, for canons of St. Augustine, by 
Michael de Cajprd, Rosie his wife, and William their son; and dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Leonard. The house took its name from Tobias, the first prior, to whom the 
founders granted many valuable emoluments. The patronage was in the Mounteney 
family. In 1525 it was given, by Henry the Eighth, to Cardinal Wolsey, by whom 
it was suppressed, in order to be appropriated to his two colleges; hut the Cardinal 
at that time falling into disgrace with his master, it came again to the crown, and was 
granted to Sir Richard Page, in 1530, with the reversion to William Berners, Esq., 
with whom it continued some time, and was afterwards in the possession of a family 
of the name of Prescot, descended from the ancient family of the Prescots in 
Lancashire, till, on the death of John Prescot, Esq., the last of the family, in 1750, it 
came into the possession of the Blencoe family, by marriage, between Henry Blencoe, 
Esq., a counsellor-at-law, a descendant of an ancient family of that name in Cumber¬ 
land, and Mary, the only surviving daughter and heiress of Alexander Prescot, Esq.* 


The church, dedicated to St. Leonard, or St. Giles, consists of a nave and 
aisles, and a chancel f and south aisle, or chantry. There is a wooden frame at the 
west end, with a shaft, and one bell. This church was formerly appropriated to the 
priory of Thoby, and a vicarage ordained, of which the monks continued patrons till 
their suppression, when, coming to the crown, the king exchanged this, together with 
the rectory, with Sir William Petre, for the manor of Peldon. 

The vicarage is valued in the king’s books at 11/. 

There are .numerous inscriptions to the memory of individuals of the Prescot family, 
among which is the following, on black marble, against the north wall: 

Hie situs cst Mortalia scivit omnia; 

Johannes Prescot, Idcoque, ut animum cognitionc sibi pari expleret, 

Alexandre de Thoby, filius priitiogcnituc; Migravit in lucem 

Alexandri olim'senatoris Londinensis jEternitatis 

Ncpos, r J9 Feb. a.d. mdci,vi. 

Parentum (quos reliquit superstites) luctus ,-Etatis sua; xxxm. 


familia- decus, 

Litteris et linguis, < 
Domestica et extronea scientia 
excultissimus, 

Ingfnio et prudentia, 
aequo pneditua; 

Vita longiori dignus, 

Et e:e!o (quo jam potius eat) dignior 


Ofticium nostro cogor prestare Johanni, 
Carmen, quod potius debuit iiic mihi. 

Pnrcarum impehs* leges! prepostera fata! 
Preceptor gemit in funcra discipuli. 

‘ Et quamquam iuvenis; mature morte receisit, 
Num fuit mente et moribus ante senex. 

Posqit pater, flevit Jo. Collie, Tutor Cantabrig. 

ft 


* The arms of Prescot. Sable, a chevron between three owls, argent.—Crest. A hand dexter proper, 
holding a lamp .burning, or. 

fin the south window of the chancel there are eight coats of arms, of which the second «s—sable guttt, a 
lcsse, argent, with three martlets, gable, impaling, sable, three gemelles, with a canton, argent. The eighth 
is—azure, a bend, argent, between six martlets, or. The rest are England and France. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Here lies interred 
John Prcscot, 

Eldest son of Alexander of Thoby, 

And of Alexander (sometima Alderman of London) 
Nephew; 

To liis parent (whom he left behind) his loss was a 
‘ grief; 

Of his family he was the ornament; 

Being in letters and languages, 

(n knowledge both foreign and domestic, 

Most uncommonly skilled; 

With genius and prudence, 

Alike adorned; 

He was worthy a longer life; 

And still more worthy of heaven (which he now 
enjoys;) 

He saw the insufficiency of sail worldly acquisitions, 
and therefore. 


That he might fill his mind with a knowledge meet 
for liim, 

He passed into the light of 
Eternity, 

Februrary 19th, in the year of our Lord 1656, 
and of liis age 33. 


| I cannot but pay this tribute of a verse to my bc- 
! loved friend; a duty which ought rather to have 
| been performed by him for me; O cruel destiny! 

I strange fate 1 the master here mourns at the fune- 
! ral of his disciple. Although he departed this life 
young in age, yet he became, before his death 
old in knowledge. His father caused this monu¬ 
ment to be put up to his memory; his tutor, Jo. 
1 Collie, of Gambridge, hath lamented him in these 
lines. 


CHA1*. I. 


There are two very handsome monuments in .the body of the church, on which are 
the following: 

“ Near this place are deposited the remains of John Prescot, Esq., of Thoby, who departed 
this life May 19, 1750, aged 39 years. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, his constant friends, |] These virtues lie from heaven drew flown here, 

Did all his actions guide to noble ends; || Andthey,wcllpleascd,atlengt!ilinverais’dliim there." 


MORIENDO VIVO. 

“ Near this place lieth the body of Henry Blencoe, Esq., counsellor-at-law. He was de¬ 
scended from Sir Henry Blencoe, of Blencoe, in the county of Cumberland, Knt„ and married 
Mary, the only surviving daughter and heiress of Alexander Prescot, Esq., of Thoby, by whom 
be left two children, viz. Henry and Mary. His afflicted widow, in memory of his many ex¬ 
cellent virtues, as a husband, a parent, and a friend, caused this monument to be erected. He 
died the 29tli of April, 1765, in the 54th year of his age.” 


INGATESTONE. 

« 

In tlic time of the Romans, the great puhjic road from Colchester to London, as at ingnh- 
present, passed this way; and as it was the Rfrman custom to mdrk the distances of 
the miles by stones fixe'd jn the ground, it is believed that one of those left remain¬ 
ing at this place, with the Saxon word ing, a meadow, has been the origin of the 
name—Ing-atte-stone. It is written in fecords “ Ging, or Yng, ad petrarn”—Ging, 
or Yng, at the stone; and sometimes Ging Abbess, because it formerly belonged td 
the abbess of St. Mary’s, at Barking. 

The population consists of three hundred and eighty males, and three hundred jmd l’opdutim 
sixty-seven females; total, seven hundred and forty-seven. 

Th'e town is twenty-three.miles north-east from London, and six from Chelmsford, Situation. 
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and the road to Colchester, Harwich, and part of Suffolk and Norfolk, passes through 
it. It consists of one street, the greater part of the north side of which, and some of the 
south, is in the parish of Frieming. There was formerly a considerable market here, 
but it has wholly declined; yet the annual fair, on the 1st of December, chiefly for 
cattle, continues to be well attended. The parish is bounded on the east by that of 
Buttsbury, on the north by Margaretting, on the west by Frieming and Dodding- 
hurst, and by Mountnessing on the south. 

The richly improved meadow grounds within the circuit of this district have been 
frequently praised for their luxuriance and abundant productiveness; the Saxon 
name of Ing used to be applied to lands of this description. 

Besides the chief manor of Ingatestone there are in this parish the manors of 
Hanley, or. Hauley, and the manor of Wood Barnes; all these continued in the pos¬ 
session of the abbess and nuns of St. Mary’s Abbey, at Barking, till its dissolution, 
and sometime afterwards came, 'by.purchase, to Sir William Petre, the liberal founder 
of the eight fellowships at Oxford, called Petrean, and the ancestor of the noble 
family of Petre. 

Ingatestone Hall is a quadrangular building, with a spacious court, and adjoining 
offices. It was built by Sir William Petre, in 1565. The situation is low, but com¬ 
mands a pleasing prospect towards Danbury, and was formerly surrounded by a 
spacious park. Part of this building has been pulled down, and the rest is now 
inhabited by some catholic families dependent on the noble proprietor. 

The Hide is a handsome country seat in this parish, built by Timothy Brand, Esq. 
high-sheriff of the county in 1721. He married Sarah, daughter of Thomas 
Mitchell, of Jdickling, Gent., and died in 1734. His son, Thomas Brand Hollis, 
fesq., succeeded him; and afterwards, the Rev. Dr. J. Disney, F.S.A., author of the 
'Lives of Jortin and Sykes, resided here till his death, in 18l6. There is, or lately 
was, a fine collection of ancient coins and medals here, with busts, marbles, vases, and 
other antiquities;, some of them from Herculaneum, collected by Thomas Hollis, 
Esq., who died in 1774, and byThom'as Brand Hollis, Esq., when these gentlemen 
were in Italy. The two sarcophagi in the hall were esteemed superior to those at 
Wilton. The plantations, and a fine ‘ piece of water, are disposed with great taste, 
and command beautiful views over the adjoining country. 

The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is on the east side of the street; it is 
divided by a row of pillars, which extend through the chancel. There is a high 
Jowcr, of brick, embattled at the west end, in which are five bells. 

The rectory is valued in the Liber Regis at 167. ISr. 4 d. 

In a chapel, built of brick, on the south side of the chancel, used as the mausoleum 
of the Petre'family, is an elegant altar monument, placed in an intercojumination of 
the chancel, on which jre the extended effigies of William, Lord Petre and his' lady, 
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wrought in Parian marble, with the greatest skill and judgment; a helmet supports chap. i. 
his lordship’s head; that of his lady rests upon a pillow. The family arms, in 
basso relievo, are enclosed in an iron frame, and suspended above this sumptuous 
monument. There is an elegant Latin inscription on the entablature^ of which the 
following is a translation: 

“ Here lies interred William, Lord Petre, Knt., with Dame Ann, his second wife, daughter of 
William Browne, who died lord-mayor of London. The aforesaid nobleman, William, Lord 
Petre, was, by summons from Henry, king of England, the eighth of that name, called to the 
office of secretary, and to be one of his majesty’s privy council, in which station he continued 
under King Edward the Sixth, by whom he was made treasurer of the first fruits and tenths. 

After the death of > Edward he held the same offices under Queen Mary, which she conferred 
upon him, together with the chancellorship, likewise, of the most noble order of the garter. He 
was also one of the council of our Lady Queen Elizabeth." 

* . • 

In a niche in a monument in the south aisle 1 $ an effigy in a devotional attitude; 
below which, on a black marble tablet, is the following: 

*• Heare lyeth entered the body of Robert Petre, yongest brother to Sir William Petre, Knt., 
of Westminster, in the cown. of Mid. Esq., who lyved and dyed a faithful officer to the moste 
famus Queen Eliza, in the receyte of her majesty’s exchequer. He departed this life at Wcste 
Thordon, in Essex, September 20, in the yeare of our Lorde God 1593.” 

Against the wall, on the right-hand of the south aisle, is the half-length effigy of a 
man, cut in grey marble, below which is the following: 

"Captain John Troughton; Obiit April, 1621, Atitatissuse 66.” 

In the sepulchral chapel above-mentioned, against the west wall, there is a superb 
marble monument, about eighteen feet high and fourteen broad, on which, unufer 
an arch, supported bf eight pillars, four of black marble, and four of variegated 
marble, gilt, are the full-length effigies of John, Lord Petre, and his lady, kneeling, 
with each a book open before them; and on a marble stone below is a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion, of which the following is a translation: • 

" John, Lord Petre, of Writtle, son of that William who was privy council to four sovereigns, 

Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mpry, and*Elizabeth; and was likewise sent as ambas¬ 
sador seven times to foreign princes ; and co-founder of Exeter college, in Oxford ; a person 
capable of adding a lustre to the most immense fortune, and not without a great shsfe of afflu¬ 
ence ; for, being born to inherit a large estate, and talents no less conspicuous, dutiful* to his 
God, loyal to his prince, exquisitely tender-hearted to the poor, he spent his youth in the mast 
honourable posts, and such as reflected character op the nobleman. He married Mary, daughter 
of Sir Edward Waldgrave, Knt., and one of the privy council to Queen Mary, a gallant young 
lady, equally worthy to grace the bed as well as tomb of so noble a husband. ( He had By her 
three sons, sfill living, universally accomplished, by a foreign education and domestic precepts. 

He was such a manager in his hospitality, as one might pronounce at once a profuse (economist. 
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other passion), roused his patriotic soul against the plunderers and seducers of it. The love 
of the people, and the esteem of the nobility, he rather enjoyed than courted; and choosing at 
all times his associates for their good, and not high qualifications, he neither deserved nor 
dreaded the resentment of the great, being possessed of an uncommon strength of mind, and 
an heroic firmness in soul and body. His behaviour was such as to leave it a doubt whether 
more engaging or prevailing, more modest or dignified. The sovereigns of each sex, and of 
each kingdom, raised him, both for his deserts, Elizabeth to the rank of a knight, James to that 
of a baron. This mighty and worthy personage, bom to do every thing that was good, and 
dying to enjoy a better inheritance, was brought to his end by a slow dilatory fever (if one can 
credit it) of almost two years standing, without the least pain or struggle, but not without the 
grief and tears of every body. William, Lord Petre, his inconsolable son, who inherits his 
estate, (1 wish I could say his virtues,) erected this monument to the memory of so deserving a 
father." 


On the left-hand side of this insoription, between the four pillars which support that 
end of the principal arch, is the representation of the noble personage whose parental 
duty and affection had raised this elegant memorial of his father’s virtues. Between 
the four pillars on the right-hand side is that of Catherine, his lady. They are both 
in a devotional posture; and over the head of the latter is this inscription: 


Hie jucct D. Katharina Petre, 
Quondam uxor Gulieltni Domini Petre, 
lie Writtle, 

Filia sccunda genitii illustrissimi Domini 
Kdwardi Somerset, 

Comitis tie Worcester, Src. 

Anno JEtatis Vine xnx. ca-lestia habitatiouis 
nvidior, 

Quiun longioris vita- 
Migravit 

Die xxx Octobris, anno M Dc«\xn. 
Ctulote'dignior 
An mumlo lis est. 


TRANSLATION. 

Here licth Lady Catherine Petre, 

Once the wife of William Lord Petre, 
of Writtle, 

Second daughter of the most renowned Lord 
Edward Somerset, 

Earl of Worcester, &c. 

Being more desirous of a mansion in the 
heavens, 

Than of a longer life, 

She departed on the 30th of October, 162+, 
Aged 49, 

1 1 is contended whether more worthy of heaven or 
of the world. 


'file figures of five little girls (their daughters) are cut in marble, and those of their 
eight sons, kneelingunder the respective effigiep of Lord and Lady Petre. 

Upon the north side of the chapel is an elegant tomb of Egyptian marble, of the 
highest polish, qn which is inscribed: 


d. o. M. 

Certa spe immortulitatis 
Parte sui mortalis hoe tegitur marmore 
Maria, 

Vidua Domini Jloherti Petre, Bnronis dc Writtle, 
Guliehfli, Johannis, ct Thomse, 

Una trium Haronum mater. 

Qua: 13 Januarii, Ann. l)oin. 1684-5, annum 


vEtatis agena 82, in terris devixit, ut 
vEternum in crelo viverit. 

•Quo illam singulars in Deum pietas, 
Suavis in omnes benevolentia, 

Profusa in egenos libcralitas, 
Inconcussa in adversis patientia, 

Ccu igneus Elis currus totidem rods, baud tlubic 
evexerunt. 
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TRANSLATION. CHAP. I. 

To the Most Mighty and Beneficent God. 

In certain hope of immortality, 

This monument contains what was mortal of 
. Mary, 

Widow of Lord Robert Petre, 

Baron of Writtlc, the only mother of three barons, 

William, John, and Thomas, 

Who on the 13th of January, in the year of our 
Lsrd 1684-5, 

On a stone in the church-yard is the following: 

“ Sacred to the memory of the Rev. John Clarkson, who, having performed the duties of 
the chapel at Ingatestone Hall during seventeen years, died at that place February the 13th, 

1823, aged 50 years.” 

In this small spot, last home for man design’d, 

John Clarkson rests, the'honest, good, and kind. 

His manly mind no wild ambition fir’d, 

No pride debas’d, no envious thoughts inspir’d. 

His constant aim, to be to all a friend; 

With pastoral care his little flock to tend; 

With indigence to share his-slender store, 

And wants he could not remedy, deplore; * 

To still contention where he saw it rise; 

To check the tongue of slander in disguise; 

On the right-hand side of the road leading to Buttsbury and Stock there is an alms- Vlmsbuusr. 
house for ten poor persons, seven of whom arc to be women, and three men, founded 
by Sir William Petre, in 1557; the endowment is forty-eight pounds a year, paid out 
of Crondon Park; eighteen pounds yearly from an estate called Catlyns, in Butts¬ 
bury; six pounds, thirteen shillings and fourpence, yearly, out of a farm railed Ramsey t 
Tirrels; and eighteen pounds a year out of a copyhold estate belonging to Wadham 
College, Oxford, and situated in Frierning, in lieu of six cows, two for the priest, and 
four for the poor people, that were to be fed on llie*manor of Ingatestone. The 
minister is priest to this hospital, and has four pounds per annum, Six pounds in lieu 
of the cows, fifteen shillings for a livery, or gowny anti for wood, yearly, one poujid 
sixteen shillings. Each of the poor has Six shillings and eigjhtpence per month, 
twenty-four shillings every year for wjoil, and twelve shillings for a gown. Ten other 
common poor that have noMwelling have two shillings and eightpenee a month out of 
this charity. On Christmas-cve six shillings and eightpenee is distributed ft) twenty 
poor people of the parish ; and on Easter-eve thirteen shillings and fourpence to forty 
poor folk. Five shillings are to he spent at the auditing of the accounts of Ingati*- 
stone, Mountnessing, and Buftsbury; and there is likewise two pounds seventeen 
shillings and fourpence to be deposited in the chest, yearly, towards the repairs of the 
hospital, and*of the Lord Petrc’s chancel, built for the poor. The whole endowment 
amounts to ninety pounds, thirteen shillings aniWfourpence, yearly. 


Make friendship reign, cause enmity to cease, 
And pour in every heart the halm of peace. 
Such vws the man himself, such his employ, 
Such his life’s pleasure, such in death his joy. 
Culm and content his path through life lie trod, 
Calm and resign’d he breath’d his soul to God. 
Here, reader, pause, and if thou hast a tear 
To shed o’er worth departed, shed it her.?. 

K. I. V. 


And of her age 82, departed 
This life on earth 
For an eternal one in the heavens. 
Whither her unexampled piety towards God, 
Her engaging goodness to maiTkind in general, 
Her unbounded charity to the needy, 

Iler unshaken calmness in adversity, have, 
Like the fiery chariot of Elijah, on so many wheels, 
Undoubtedly carried her. 
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BUTTSBURY. 

This place is sometimes called Ginges Joiberd,* and also Ginge Laundri. In 
Domesday-book it is written Cinga, and in other records Bottesbury, Botulnesbury, 
Butterhury, Rotulnespyrie, and Botulfespyrie; this last name has been suspected to 
be a corruption of St. Botolph’s-bury. 

The village is three miles north from Billericay, and twenty-five from London. 

The parish is bounded on the north by Margaretting, on the east by Stock, on the 
south by Billericay, and on the west by Mountnessing and Ingatestone. It is at a 
considerable distance from any high-road, except some of the lands belonging to the 
manor called Blunts, which, together with the manor-house, extend along the great 
road leading from Stock to Billericay. 

The population consists of two hundred and seventy-five males, and two hundred 
and forty-nina females; total, fiye hundred and twenty-two. . 

A Saxon proprietor of the name of Bond held these lands before the Conquest; 
and they are entered in the Domesday-book by the name of Cinga, as the property of 
Henry de Ferrers. 

No less than seven manors are enumerated in this parish; but some of them extend 
into and almost comprehend the whole parish of Stock. 

Blunts is a manor that took its name from a family who held it in the reign of 
Henry the Third,f when Robert le Blund being attainted for joining with Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester, and other barons, his possessions here were forfeited; 
yet they were held by Thomas le Blonte, of the same family, under the Ferrers, as 
lords paramount, in the time of Richard the Second. From the descendants of 
Ferrers, this 'manor came, by purchase, to Paul Bayning, Esq., who was sheriff of 
London, in 1593; his son, Paul, was created a baronet in 1611; a baron of the realm 
in 1627, by the title of Lord Bayning, of Horkesley; and soon after Viscount Bayning, 
of Sudbury. He died in 1629, possessed of a very large real and immense personal 
estate, amounting «to, one hundred and fifty-three thousand pounds, fifteen shillings, 
seyenteen thousand pounds of which was in readymoney. Paul, his son and heir,born in 
1616, paid the king eighteen thousand pounds for, the fine of his wardship, and for the 
official expenses, one hundred and eighty five {pounds. He died in 1638, leaving only 
two daughters, Anne and Penelope; the first married to Aubrey de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, to whoip she brought this and other very large estates; but having no issue, this 
estate came to her aunt, Elizabeth Bayning, her father’s younger sister, who, marry¬ 
ing Francis Lennard, Lord Dacre, l\ad by him two sons; Thomas, advanced to the 


* Joiberd was the name of a family; for, in an ancient deed, without date, it ia stated, “ that Emma, the 
daughter of Adam Joiberd, gave Robert de Frid lands in the village of Ginges.” 

f In the deed which proves this there is the following clause: “Contra omnes gentes tarn Christian os quam 
Judeas warrantizabimuswitch shows that it qras before the reign of King Edward the First. 
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title of the earl of Sussex; and Henry Lennard, Esq., to whom she left the fourth chap. i. 
part of the Bayning estate, in which was included Blunts Hall, and that part which " “ 

lay in Stock. He left three daughters, Margaret, Catherine, and Anne, who, in 
1745, sold Blunts Hall and its appertenances to Lady Comyns, widow of Sir John 
Comyns, of Highlands. The Lord Viscount Bayning compounded with the crown for 
disafforesting of the manor of Blunts in Buttsbury and Stock, containing above two 
hundred acres, at that time rented at 111 l. per annum. The mansion-house is on 
the right-hand side of the road leading from Stock to Billericay. 

Frestling, or Thrustling, is the next manor. The house is in the fields, about half Frestiing. 
way between Stock and Margaretting. It passed through a succession of proprietors, 
after the disposal of it by the crown, till it came to the Petre family. 

Impey Hall stands about a mile south-east from Buttsbury church. The manor to impey 
which it belongs was.part of the endowment of the nunnery of Ikelton, in Cambridge- a ’’ 
shire, founded by Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxford; in 1140. It was given by Henry 
the Eighth to the bishop of Ely, but has since come to the Petre family. 

Crondon hamlet, park, and manor are reckoned to belong to Buttsbury, yet it is in Crondon. 
tact a part of Orset parish, to which it is rated, and pays tithes. It appears to have 
belonged to the see of London, but had come to the crown in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, and was sold to Sir William Petre. 

Whites and Ramseys, or Ramsey Tyrcll, are two manors, both having, from a Whites & 

* _ llfilllSGVS 

remote period, belonged to the ancient family of Tyrell.* The mansion-house is ' 
about half-way between Buttsbury and Stock. 

The manor of Buckwins belonged formerly to*the abbey of Stratford Langthom; Buckwins. 
and after the dissolution of monasteries was given to Sir Richard Rich, who sold it to 
Walter Farre, from whom it went through several proprietors to the Taverner family, 
and, in 1739, it was sold by James Taverner, M.B., to Mr. Vernon, of the Hyde, in 
Frierning. 

The church of Buttsbury is small, the length on the outside, ipcVuding the steeple, Church, 
being thirty-eight feet, and the width twenty-one. Ij has two small aisles, ten feet in 
height, opening into the nave by tjvo handsome pointed arches. The chancel is 
twenty-eight feet in length, and twenty*one in width, on tire outside*. There is a square 
tower of stone and flint at die west end, on the top of which is a shingled spire. In 
tills tower are three bells. This church, dedicated to St. Mary, was qnciently appro¬ 
priated to the nunnery of St. Leonard, of Stratford, near Bow, now called St. Leonard 
Bromley, in Middlesex; but it is not known by tyhom the donation was made. King* 

Henry the Third coilfirmed to the nuns of St. Leonard de Gynges, and the hermit of 
Gynges, all the grants made to them, &c. From whence it is evident that this house 

• Tilt mine of Tyrell, in this parish, occurs in old deeds as early as the reign of King Henry the Third. 

An account of this honourable family is given in the description of Boreham. 
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had a cell, or hermitage, at Buttsbury. On the suppression, this estate came from 
the crown, with the rectory of Buttsbury, to Sir Ralph Sadler, in 1538, who, in 
1540, conveyed it to Sir William Petre, Knt. It is a donative curacy, served by 
such persons the impropriator shall, with the licence of the bishop, choose to 
appoint. 


STOCK. 

This parish is pleasantly situated upon an eminence, on the high road from 
Chelmsford to Billericay, Horndon on the Hill, and Tilbury. It is five miles from 
Chelmsford, three from Billericay, twenty-seven from Colchester, and twenty-five 
from London. 

From the circumstance of this parish not being mentioned in Domesday-book, and 
from its smallpess, it is believed to have been originally no more than a hamlet to 
Buttsbury, by which it is entirely surrounded, except to the east, where it joins the 
parishes of South and West Haiuiingfield. This opinion is confirmed by the circum¬ 
stance of these lands having been held of three adjoining manors in Buttsbury. The 
name is from the Saxon, Stocce, a stock, or block of wood, indicating a place wherein 
abundant remains of the ancient forest were found when the first Saxon settlements 
were formed in this part of the country. 

The soil in some parts of the parish is lighter than the surrounding lands, the sub¬ 
soil consisting of a white sand intermixed with gravel, except towards the common, 
which almost joins Gallywood on the north and Ramsden on the south-west} in these 
parts the soil is a stiff loam, called by the inhabitants brick and pot-earth, because, at 
Buttsbury, these articles have been manufactured from this material, and the bricks 
made from it are of a very superior kind. 

The annual produce of wheat per acre is twenty-four bushels, of barley thirty-four, 
and of oats thirty-four. 

The populatiomconsists of three hundred and ten males, and three hundred females; 
total, six hundred and ten. 

The greater part of the lands of Stock were vested in the noble family of Ferrers, of 
Groby, as belonging to their* lordship oi Blunts^ in Buttsbury, from whom they passed 
to James, Lord Berkeley, by whose heirs they were solc| to Paul Bayning, Esq., in 
the time* of Queen Elizabeth. This estate afterwards descended to the same proprie¬ 
tors as the manor of Blunts. 

• The Lord Viscount Bayning compounded with the crown for disafforesting Bushy 
Lees, seventy acres, Stock Mead, and'other lands in. this parish/, parcel of the manor 
of Blunts. 

The church is dedicated to All Saints, and is rather large for so smajl a parish; it 
has two aisles, a nave,.and a chance}. This building is of brick, and very ancient. 
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There is a traditionary account of the destruction of the original steeple by fire; 
the present one is entirely of wood, consisting of thick planks, fixed into deep 
grooves between the studs, and has three bells and a clock. There is an altar tomb 
inserted in the wall of the south aisle, near the chancel; it is coveted with a grey 
marble stone, in which, under an escutcheon, on a brass plate, there is the figure of 
a man in armour, in a devotional posture, with his hands joined: at his feet a brass 
plate bears the following inscription:— 

“ The corpcs of Richard Twedye, Esquer, lyeth buried here in tombe, 

Bcwrapte in claye, and toe reserved until the joyeful dome, 

Wlioe in his lyffe hath served well against the Inglishe foes, 

In foren lands and eke at home, his countrye well it knowes; 

The'prince he served in courte full longc, a pensioner fit in personage, 

In his countrey a Justice eke a man full grave and sage. 

Foure almes-howses here hath he builtc, for foure poore knights to dwell, 

And thenfindewed with stypendcs lardge enoughe tft kepe them well. 

In fiftye eyghte years his course he ran, and ended the 28 of Januarye, 1874.” 

Richard Twedy lived at Boreham. Beatrix,, his mother, was daughter and heiress 
of Richard Winnington, Esq. His great grandfather, George Twedy, came from 
Scotland.* 

The living is a rectory, valued in the king’s books at 10/. 

A h°use, and two crofts of land, in Downham, were left by a person of the name 
of James; the rent to be divided between the poor of Stock and Buttsbury. 

Of the rectors of this parish, one of the most eminent was Charles Hoole, M. A., 
a kinsma%of Bishop Sanderson; at first, mastei; of Rotherham, and other schools, 
and editor of several useful school-books; he was rector of this parish from 1660 to 
1667, and is buried in the chancel. His successor was the worthy’ and leameil 
T. Cox, the compiler of Magna Britannia, in Essex. . 

The family of George Bate, M. D., the author of Elenchus Motuum, &c., resided 
in Stock. 


MARGARETTING. § 

This parish is bounded on the sorth bj t Widford, by Buttsbury southward, and 
westward by Fryerning. The great toad from London to Chelmsford, Colchester, 
and Harwich passes through the village, which is four miles from Chelmsford, and 
twenty-six from London. The name of^his parish is derived from that of the^aint 
to whom the church is dedicated, with the Saxon particle ing , applied to the meadow^ 
lands it contains, which are of a very superior description. In ancient writings it is 
called Ging-Margaret, Yng-Matgaret, and Ging-Magna. The soil is much lighter 
than in the adjoining parish of Buttsbury, yet it requires draining. 

• The arms. 'Quarterly, 1, a saltier, engrailed, with a chiefi 2, a cross pattie, ermine, b«ween three 
roses; 3, an orle between eight martlets; 4, three bears, muztled. Crest, a raven. 
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The population consists of two hundred and thirty-seven males, and two hundred 
and forty-two females; total, four hundred and seventy-nine. 

In the time of the Saxons, the lands of this parish were held by Siward, Edwin 
Grut, Selva, and Anschill. At the general survey they were in the possession of 
Robert Gernon, Mathew Mauritaniensis, and two under-tenants, William and Ilger. 

The manor of Margaretting, was held, under the name of Ginge, in the year 1166, 
the twelfth year of King Henry the Second, by John de Sandford, It afterwards 
came, by marriage, into the family of the De Veres,* from which, by intermarriage, 
it was conveyed to that of the earl of Surrey. It was in the possession of Edmund, 
earl of Arundel, in the reign of Edward the Second; but lie being beheaded through 
the intrigues of Roger Lord Mortimer, it was again granted to the Surrey family. 
In 1461, John Scott, Esq. held this manor. In 1592, it came to the Petre family. 

Coptfold Hall, or Cold Hall, js a manor, the mansion house of which stood on the 
western side of the London road, 6n an eminence commanding an extensive prospect 
over Gallywood Common, Stock, &c.,.as well as toward Danbury: an elegant modern 
building has been erected here, which is the seat of Richard Vachel Esq. 

This manor was possessed by Ralf de Gings, in 1250 and 1264, and was after¬ 
wards held by James Lamborne, of De Vere carl of Oxford; in 1360 Thomas de 
Lamborne held it of the Countess of Oxford; William Cheyne, Esq., possessed it in 
1371; it was next in the Cloville family, from whence it came, by marriage, to that 
of Tanfield; from them it came to Henry Bishop, Esq.; afterwards it passed to 
Richard Benyon, Esq., and to Richard Holden, Esq., who made gre^yndditions 
and improvements to the house; and from this gentleman it came to the Vachel 
family. 

Shenfield manor house lay in a low situation, had many 1/irge buildings about it, 
and was surrounded by a moat, with a draw-bridge, at the extremities of which were 
two watch-towers of brick: it .had.likewise a chapel adjoining the house. Most, if 
not all of these buildings are pulled down, and a genteel residence has been erected 
near the place. Numerous gentlemen’s houses are in this vicinity. This manor of 
Shenfield belonged anciently to the Gcdge or Qage family, who having possessed it 
for many generations, convened it, by marriage, to that of the Harrys (Harris)f of 
Prittlewell; and it was sold by a descendant of this family to Robert Wood,J M. D., 
F. R. S.; LL. P., a celebrated mathematician, and one of the commissioners of 
the revenue in Ireland, and accountant-general to those commissioners. He died 

* In Pleat), at Chelmsford, 13 Edward I. it'is^ said, that Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, and Maud, his 
wife, held the manor of Ginge Regime, of the heirs of Gilbert de Sa&nford, whose heir the laid Maud was, by 
aerjaxncy “custodicndi camcram nominee Regina; die coronationis sue:” i. >. of being the queen’s cham¬ 
berlain. > * 

f Au account of this family will be given given under Crickscy. 

$ See an account of him ill Wood, Ath. Oxanien. vol. ii. col. 780. 
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at Dublin, April 9, 1685, leaving three daughters, who, in 1714, sold this estate to chap. i. 
William Alexander, of London, who was succeeded in die possession of it by his son, 

Edward Alexander, Esq., of Doctors-commons. 

The church, dedicated to St. Margaret, is a very ancient building, haying a soudi ciuwii. 
aisle, nave, and chancel, with a wooden belfrey containing four bells, and a shingled 
spire. Under the north window, in the chancel, there is an old tomb, belonging 
to the Barfield family, near which Mr. John Tanfield is buried, and on the north 
side of the east window the following inscription appears. It is, however, almost inscription 
illegible. 

" Here lies inteired the body of John Tanfield, late of Copfold Hall, Esq., son and heir of 
William Tanfield, late of Northampton, Esq., and Elizabeth, his wife, sisier and heir of 
James Clovile, Esq., by Catherine his wife, daughter of George Comcy, late of Colchester, 

Esq., with whom he lived almost fifty years. He had nineteen children, whelfeof seven sur¬ 
vived him, three sons and four daughters; Clovile, his eldest son, married to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir Edward Engtham, of Goodncston, jn Kent, Knt.; William and Thomas, 
unmarried; Dorothy, married to Thomas Denns, of Denns, alias Dennhill, in Kent, Esq.; 
Wilgiford, married to William Hurst; Elizabeth, to George Ludlowe; and Mary, to Henry 
Palmer, of London, Gent. He lived virtuously, and died religiously, when he had served his 
prince long as a justice of the peace. He was born Jan. 25, 1547, and died Ost. 5, 1625.” 


The gentleman this inscription commemorates, left an annuity of twenty shillings to 
purchase to that amount, to distribute to the poor of Margaretting and West 
Hanningficla. 

On a tomb-stone on the ground, (also in the chancel) is the following:. 

■ 

" Under this marble lie}, in hopes of a joyful resurrection, the body of Elizabeth Borritt, 
who was the wife of Henry Borritt, of Stradbrooke, in the county of Suffolk, Gent., with the 
body of Martha, one of their daughters, and late wife o£ Ednjupd Tanfield, of Copfold Hall, in 
this parish, Gent. She died June 28, 1669, aged 35; her mother dj&k the 9th of July, 
aged 58. 


When time hath marr'd this marble, and defac'd 
The kind memorial which on it was plac'd, 
’Twill lose the virtue of the first intent, 

No longer ours, but its own monulhent: 


i'et then, when scarce one letter’s left behind, 
’T%’UI serve, as ijow, posterfty to mind 
Of their mortality ; for sure flesh must. 

If solid marble, crumble into dust.” 


Among several memorials of the Whitecoombe family is the following: 

« Sacred to the memory of Peter Whitecoombe, lafte of Ingatestone, Esq., and Julian, his 
wife; married forty-two years. Shfc died Jan. 12, 1666, aged 70. He died Nov. 12, 166C, 
aged 77. 

She 01 } ‘his clayfen pillow layd her head, I He miss’d her soouc ; and yet ten months he trys 

As brides douse the first to go to bed. !l To live apart, and lykes.it not, and dyes.” 
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book ii. On a plain stone on the ground the following inscription to the memory of the 
Rev. W. Harman, expresses the grateful sentiments of all to whom he was known. 

" Here lies the body of the Rev. Mr. William Harman, who was vicar of this parish near 
sixty years. He was a sound divine, orthodox in his principles, of a quiet and peaceable 
disposition, well beloved and esteemed, not only by his parishioners, but by all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him. In short, he was jtn ornament to the sacred functions he had the 
honour to bear. He departed this life Dec. 22, 1731, aged 84.” 

The tithes of this parish were, in former times, appropriated to the priory of 
St. Lawrence in Blackmore, and a vicarage ordained, of which that convent were 
patrons. In 1525 Cardinal Wolsey obtained these, with the rest of that priory's 
possessions, and settled them on his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. Upon the 
Cardinal’s fall, reverting to the crown, they were appropriated to the abbey of 
Waltham Holy Cross, in 1533; and, after the general dissolution of religious houses, 
in 1540, the rectory of this church was granted to a widow lady of the name of Hill; 
since which time this living has remained impropriate. Value in the king’s books, 
48/. 0*. 3d. 

FRYERNING, OR FRIERNING. 

Prirming. The village and part of the parish are on an eminence, in an exceedingly pleasant 
part of the county, particularly distinguished by the superior excellence of its 
pasture grounds and meadows. The village is situated on the western side of the 
road from London to Chelmsford, Colchester, and Harwich, from which places it is 
distant much about the same as lngatestone; and the lands of these two parishes 
are intermixed in a very intricate and confused manner. The meaning of the 
name is, “ The Frier’s ing, or meadow.” It is in records named Ihga, Ginges, and 
Gingc-llospital. 

r'lpniatioii. The population consists of tjjree hundred and five males, and three hundred and 
seven females; tptal, six hundred and twelve. 

These lands, in the time of the Saxons, belonged to three proprietors of the names 
of Selva, Topius, and Borda, and, at tlve general survey, to Robert de Gernon. His 
son and heir, Wilftam, surnamed De Montfiqjiet (because that seat, in the parish of 
Stanstead, became the head of his barony) succeeded; apd his son, Gilbert de Mont* 
fichct, jn the reign of King Henry the Second, granted half of this manor, with all 
its appcrtenanccs, to God and St. Mary, 'and St. John Baptist, and the poor of the 
holy house of the hospital of Jerusalem, and the brethren in the same house serving 
God, in free and pure alms, except the outer wpod, called* Westfrid, which he 
reserved to himself and his heirs. He also gave them the church there, with lands. 
His son Rithard seems to have given them the other^fart of the manof; for in King 
John’s confirmation-qharter it is thus expressed: “ the vill of Ginnges, with the 
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church, and all its appertensmces.” It continued in the possession of the brethren 
till it came to Henry the Eighth, at the suppression of religious houses ; after which 
it was granted, by one of the king’s auditors, to William Berners, Esq., grandson 
of John Berners, Esq. of Writde; William, Thomas, and Leonard,* w,ere his sons. 
It afterwards came to one of the Whitcomb family, and was subsequently purchased 
by Dorothy Wadham, who made it part of the endowment of Wadham College, 
Oxford, including also the advowson of the church. This Dorothy was the second 
daughter of Sir William Petre, by his first wife, Gertrude, daughter of Sir John 
Tyrell, of Warley. She was the wife of Nicholas Wadham, Esq., of Merry- 
field, in Somersetshire, who left, at his decease, three thousand eight hundred 
pounds a-year estate, and four thousand pounds in money, and she completed 
the foundation of Wadham College, Oxford, which her husband had begun. 

The church has a nave and chancel, with a strong tower of brick* containing 
four bells.f 

The rectory of Fryerning is valued in the king’s books at 9/. 

Robert D’Oilcy, rector of this parish, left an annual charitable donation of thirty 
shillings, to purchase bread, to be distributed among the poor, at Christmas and 
Easter. The same munificent gentleman bequeathed one thousand pounds to the 
society in London instituted for the purpose of affording relief to the widows and 
families of poor clergymen. 

„■* BLACKMORF.. 

This parish is bounded on the east by Fryerning and Writtle, by Norton Mande- 
villc and High Ongar on the north, by High Ongar and Stondon on the west, and 
on the south by Doddinghurst, Mountnessing, and Shenfield; it is about three miles 
in length, and one in breadth. The name is derived from the dark colour of the 
soil, the lands lying low and swampy. The average annual produce is calculated to 
be twenty-four bushels per acre of wheat, thirty-four of barley,»and thirty-four 
of beans. 

The population is stated to be three hundred and thirty-nine males, three hundred 
and eighteen females ; total six hundred # and fifty-seven. 

The village is nearly in tjie centre of the parish; and several springs, strongly 
tinctured with sulphate of iron, pass through and beside it. These rivulets* accu¬ 
mulating as they proceed, form the source df the river Can. It is twenty-three miles 

* This Leonard lies buried in Frierning Cliuydi, on the sout'.f side of the communion table, where the fol- 
lowing^nscription appears oh a brass platct—“ Here under Jyt'the buryed thebodye of Leonard Beruers, lute 

o.third sone andheyre of Wyilin Berners, the elder, esquicr, who deces.bruary, in the yere 

of our Lord God 1563, whose soul we t : d.” 

f By l/iquis. 29*Klizabeth, it appearslhat land was held here called the “ Chappell-yard," but there doe* 
not seem to be any other evidence of there haring been a chapel.^ 
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book ii. distant from London, and three north-west from Ingatestone. Henry the Eighth 
granted a fair, which is held on the 21st of August, chiefly for cattle. 

Not being mentioned in Domesday-book, no account of this lordship is found till 
the time of King Stephen and Henry the Second, when it appears to have been in 
the possession of a family sumamed De Sandford or Samford. 

Manor. The manor-house stands near the church-yard, the demesne of which comprises 
the greater part of the parish. This mansion was given, by Adam and Jordan de 
Sandford, to the priory which they founded here, according to Bishop Tanner, before 
or in the beginning of King John's reign, but Richard St. George, Esq., affirms* 
that it was founded by Sir John de Saundfort, about the time of Henry the Second; 
it was for canons regular of the order of St. Augustine, and dedicated to St. Lau- 
f’rinrj. rcnce; whence it was usually called the monastery or priory of St. Laurence 
de Blackmere. It was dissolved in the year 1527, the seventeenth year of 
Henry the Eighth, and granted >to Cardinal Wolsey, for part of the endowment of 
his college at Oxford, at which time, its revenues amounted to 85/. 9«. 7 d. Upon 
the cardinal’s attainder, it came again to the crown in 1529, and, in 1531, was 
granted to the abbey of Waltham Holy Cross, in exchange for the manor of Stansted- 
abbots, and other lands. On the general dissolution of monasteries, King Henry the 
Eighth, in 1540, granted this estate to John Smyth, Esq.; and Thomas Smyth, Esq., 
his descendant, and last heir male of that family, sold it to Sir Jacob Acworth, who 
repaired and much improved this ancient building by many important additions; 
and his daughter and heiress, Lady Avis, conveyed it by marriage to;,Sir George 
Wlieate. It was afterwards purchased by Richard Preston, Esq. It is said to have 
been one of the houses of pleasure resorted to by Henry the Eighth, in this county, 
when he wished to indulge himself in the embraces of his courtesans, and was at that 
■icriiiio. time called Jericho; hence it became a cant phrase among the courtiers, on the 
occasional disappearance of the king, that his majesty was gone to Jericho. His 
natural son, Hertry,Fitzroy,t duke of Richmond and Somerset, was born here, and 
became the friend of the gallant and accomplished earl of Surrey, whose poetry makes 
such a distinguished figure in the literature of the sixteenth century. The stream 
of the Can, which partly’ surrounds Jericho, has yet retained the name of the 
Jordan. 

The*manor-house is not far from Jericho; it has been variously named, Cop- 
sheaves or Copshefis, and Smyth’s Hall. It came from the Smyth family!}; to Captain 
-Charles Alexander, who left it to lys nephew, Robert Alexander Cricket, Esq.; this 
gentleman new fronted the old mansion, in a window of which there was som# fine 

• In his Collection, fol. 141. 

| His mother was Klizabeth Talbots, daughter of Sir John Blount, and widow of Sir CilLert Talbois. 

J An account of the Smy.h family will be given in the description of Creasing. 
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stained glass, of great antiquity, representing ancient military figures. These he chap, l 
carefully preserved, and formed into a beautiful window for the staircase. ~~ 

The manor house of Fingreth* stood a mile north of the town; this manqr was Fingreth. 
holden of the king in capite by the grand sergeanty of being chamberlain to the 
queen of England,f and of keeping guard at the door of her chamber on the day of her 
coronation, having, for his fee, the furniture, beds, basins, &c. Gilbert de Sandford 
held the manor by this tenure, as chamberlain to Eleanor, the queen of Henry the 
Third. His only daughter and heiress, Alice, was married to Robert, son and 
heir of Hugh de Vere, earl of Oxford, who died in the twenty-fourth year of 
Edward the First, his countess holding by the same tenure this and also the barony 
of Samford. Afterwards the estate was conveyed to Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of 
the exchequer, and from that family it came by marriage to Robert Cory, D. D., who, 
at the coronation of Queen Ann, claimed, with Mary,/his wife, the office of chamber- 
lain ; and it was afterwards claimed by the lord of this manor, at the coronation of 
Queen Caroline, in 1727, but disallowed, because not made out. C. G. Parker, Esq., 
is the present proprietor of this lordship. 

The small manor of Witherspains, or Witherspawns, is a hamlet to Blackmore, withers- 

pains. 

and belongs to this hundred, though it lies in High Ongar. 

The church and chancel are very ancient, and supposed to have formed part of the Church, 
old priory church. There are two aisles, the roof of which is supported by two rows of 
columns. The body or nave is ceiled with oak wainscot, on which are the arms of 
Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, and those of several noble and ancient 
families, probably such as were benefactors to the monastery; it has a small vestry, 
and in the steeple there are five bells. The church is dedicated to St. Lawrence, , 
and in the window over the door there is a representation of the martyrdom of this, 
saint, in stained glass. The church-yard is on the north side, and very small. In 
the church, near the communion table, there is a-greji marble grave-stone, on the I»»crip 
margin of which is the following inscription in Gothic characters, * 

“ To the memory of the just Prior, Thomas de Veer.” 

And on the north side of the rails that surround the communion* table, another grey 
marble bears the following:— 

“ Here lyeth the body of Simon Lynch, rector of Runwell, who, for fearing God, and the 
king, was sequestered, prosecuted and persecuted, to the day of his death, by Gog and Magog; 
and left issue Elizabeth, Sarah, Simon, and Ithuel, unto whom the lord be merciful. Ho 
died the 19th of June, 1660, aged 60 \iears.” 

* February 8, 1315, Robert de Ves^earl of Oxford, gave licence to the prior and convent here, to appro¬ 
priate to their monastery all the lunar and tenements which Henry de Fyngryc held of him in the vill of 
Fyngricfi. 

t Jdber Ruber, fol. 232. 
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The burial place of the ancient family of the Smyths, of this parish, is at the end 
of the chancel; and there is a decayed tomb to the memory of Thomas Smyth, Esq., 
who died in 1594, and also of Margaret, his wife. Their lull-length effigies are fixed 
on the monument. There are also several inscriptions to the memory of individuals 
of this family. 

The rectory of Blackmorc is an impropriation, valued in the king’s books at 
6/. 13s. 4t/., but, in 1720, Thomas Smyth Esq., augmented it by tithes of the value 
of four hundred pounds, on receiving two hundred pounds of the governors of Queen 
Ann’s bounty. 

The following charities belong to this parish:—Mr. John Simondsleft an annuity of 
forty shillings, to be given to the poor; and Mrs. Margaret Powlc, the widow of Sir 
Stephen Powle, Knt., left the same sum, to be given yearly, on All Saints’ day, to eight 
of the poorest women of the parish. Lands holden of Fingrpth Hall are charged 
with an annuity of three-pounds fiVe shillings; the combined charities of Mr. George 
Challicc, Mr. John Trotter, of Doddjnghurst, and Dr. Tabor. Mr. George Challice, 
by his will, 1580, left a freehold tenement, garden, and orchard; the rents to be 
distributed quarterly to the poor. In 1601, Mr. Henry Waller left an annuity of forty 
shillings, to be given to the poor. Mr. William Peacock left an annuity of one pound, 
to be given tt> the poor. A messuage and tenements, with the appertenances, and ten 
acres of land, were left by will, for the best use of the poor, by Mr. Thomas Almond> 
in 1728; and half an acre of land was given by a person unknown, to supply bell- 
ropes, for which it has always been appropriated; it has usually let for nine shillings 
a year. 


WIT) FORI), OR WIDEFORI). 

This small parish joins that of Chelmsford on the south-west, and it may reason¬ 
ably be presumed to have tal:cn*its. name from a ford anciently forming a passage over 
the river in its vicinity. It has only one manor, and contains about, eight hundred 
acres of land. It is twenty-sgveivmiles distant from London and two from Chelmsford, 
the road passing through the village. 

The soil is, in general, 'a light turnip land, of the same description as that of 
Chelmsford: in the lower parts, rich-meadow ground; and around the village, which 
is near ’the centre, the land is in a high state of cultivation, and very productive. 
Mr. Vancouver gives an account of some experiments on the culture of mustard-seed 
'in this parish, which, even in a failing crop, were in a considerable degree advan¬ 
tageous. “ On the 23d of May, 1800, twelve acres were sown with white mustard-#ed, 
the*quantity of seed one quart, instead of half a peck }^r acre, which is usually sown. 
It failed in the plant, owing to the land not being so well cultivated es it ought to 
have been, nor sufficiently manured, nor the weeds properly and fully destroyed. 
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In August it was reaped and harvested, but in consequence of the several defects CHAP. i. 
stated, the produce was only one quarter and a half per acre; yet even this crop, 
at twelve shillings and sixpence per bushel, amounted to ninety pounds, that is, seven 
pounds ten shillings an acre. On the 25th of May, 1801, ten acres* of land were 
sown, the ground being well prepared: when reaped, in September, the produce 
was forty quarters, which was sold for more than two hundred pounds, that is, twenty 
pounds per acre. # • These crops immediately followed wheat; and if the land had not 
been prepared for mustard it would have lain fallow, and have been sown next year 
with oats or barley, so that nothing but a crop of turnips could have been produced 
between, in the usual way; the mustard left the land in a good condition for a 
crop of wheat.” 'This intelligent farmer observes, that the usual average crop is from 
three to four quarters per acre; a light and loamy soil suits best; and it is so far 
from exhausting, or injuring the soil, that it is enrich/d and pulverized by the leaves 
and flowers which fall upon it. It is best to sow mustard as" soon after a shower as 
may be. It is cut, harvested, gathered, and thrashed in the field in the same manner 
as rape or coleseed. 

The population of Widford parish is fifty-nine males, fifty-nine females; total, one Population, 
hundred and eighteen. 

In the oldest records this parish is named Widcford, and the first proprietor named 
is William de Cloville, who held it in the twenty-ninth year of Henry the Third.* 

In the year 1329 it was the property of Edmund of Woodstock, earl of Kent, and Edmund ot 
sixth son of King Edward the First, who was beheaded, in 1329, for contriving the 
deliverance of tin; captive King Edward the Second. It was next given to Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, and Edmund Bacon held it under him; and, in 1336,» 

Robert de Ufford, carl of Suffolk, held this manor of the carl of March, as of his . 
manor of Swainscamp. It was all or part of it in possession of individuals of 
the Bacon family, under the earls of March, till'-TBd eleventh year of Ilenry the 
Sixth; some time after which it returned Jo the Cloville fafhily; from whom, 
in 1585), it came to Charles Athani, Serjeant at law,'who, in 160-1'. built the chapel 
on the north side of the church.f» Thomas Altham, Gent., died in 1607. Sir 
James Altlmm, Knt., died in 1616, holding this manor, and the advowson of the 
church, of Sir Ralph Weldoh, Knt., as of his manor of Swainscamp. It afterwards 
was conveyed, by marriage, to Charles Tjyon,+ of Haringworth, in Northampton¬ 
shire ; whose son sold this estate to Thomas Inwin, Esq., of Southwark: . 
who, dying in 1743, left it to his, widow, on •whose death it came to his only 
• • . 

* Sec the account of West ITanningfield. , 

f In the west window of this chapel, in old English character, is, or was, the following: “ Qfirolus Altham 
semens, nji legem pus. Mancrii de Widford ac Patronus istius Kcclesia* hane capellam aedificavit. Ano Dni 
1601*, cnjfis.. #. ” The rest wanting. 

X Syr Samuel Tryon, of^ayer-Marin y, was a younger branch this family. 
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book ll. daughter, Sarah, countess dowager of Suffolk, widow and relict of Henry, earl of 
Suffolk, who died in 1745. This lady, in 1752, was married^to Lucius Carey, lord 
viscount Falkland. 

A little beyond Widford Bridge, on the right-hand side of the road going toward 
I ngatestone, is a handsome modern building, surrounded by a good park, well 
watered. It is called Highlands, from the loftiness of its situation, commanding 
Baron a wide extent of distant prospects. It was erected by Chief Justice Comyns, Knt., 

Comynh. c j,j e f baron of the exchequer, who, at his decease, left it to his lady, and after her 

death to his nephew, John Comyns, Esq., whose son, John Richard Comyns, succeeded; 
its present possessor is P. C. Labouchere, Esq., who has much improved both the 
house and grounds. The chief baron’s father was William Coinyns, (descended 
from the Comyns of Dagenham, in this county,) educated at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards a number of Lincoln’s Inn. He died in 1685. His wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter and co-lieiress of Matthew Rudd, of Little Baddow; they 
had, besides Robert and Thomas, who’ died infants, William, who died a bachelor; 
John and Richard; and two daughters, Elizabeth, wife of George Davenport, of 
London, Gent., and Mary, wife of Edward Tabor, of London, laccman. John 
Comyns, Esq., afterwards lord chief baron of the exchequer, was of the same 
college and society as his father, created serjeant at law in 1705, burgess of Maldon 
in the fourth year of King William, appointed one of the barons of the exchequer 
in 1726, and knighted, one of the justices of common pleas in 1735; and chief 
baron of the exchequer in 1738. , He died, in 1740, without issue, though he was 
thrice married: his first wife was Anne, one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
Nathaniel Gordon, D. D., rector of Chelmsford, who died in 1705; the second, 
was Elizabeth Courthop; the third was Anne Wilbraham. His brother, Richard 
Comyns, Esq., of ltolstons, was of the Inner Temple, and created serjeant at law in 
1724; he had three wives 1 : 'Judith, daughter of Dr. N. Gurdon, abovementioned; 
she died in 1700' with John, her .son. His second wife, Frances, daughter of 
Thomas Houghton, D. 1).,'vic'ar of Writtle, rector of Higham Gobion, in Bedford¬ 
shire, and prebendary of St. Paul’s qnd Chichester. His third wife was Elizabeth 
Chiffings, of Kent. By his second wife, be had John, his eldest son and heir; 
Houghton, Richard, and three daughters: Frances; EKzabeth, married to the Rev. 
John Birch; 'and Mary. Serjeant Comyijs died in 1740. His eldest son, John, was 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, and a barrister at law; 

he died in 1760, having been tlilice married; his first wife was -Wright; 

his second, Elizabeth Hallet; and the third, Mary, sister‘to Sir John Tyrell. 
He left, b,v his second wife, a son, named Richard John.* 

* Comyns’arms. Azuft-, a chevron, ermines, between three garbs, or. — Crest. On a close helmet* a garb, 
or wheatsheaf, grasped by two handn. 
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The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, stands on the western side of the chap. i. 
London road; it is a small and ancient building, consisting of a nave and chancel. Chim . hi 
On the north side there is a chapel, leaded, belonging to the lords of the manor. 

There are two bells in a wooden turret at the west end. The wall between the nave 
and the chancel is of unusual thickness. 4 

Widford rectory is valued in the king’s books at SI. 

WRITTLE. 

This parish is bounded on the east by that of Chelmsford, and is computed to be Writtle. 
fifty-two miles in circumference; it is the largest in the county, and one of the finest. 

The soil is not materially different from Moulsham and Chelmsford; it produces 
excellent crops of wheat, and hops have been cultivated here. 

The population consists of one thousand and sixty-four males, oije thousand and Population, 
thirty-six females; total, two thousand one bundled. 

The village is two miles north-west from Chelmsford, and twenty-eight miles from 
London. They have a charter for a fair to be held annually on the Monday in Pair. 
Whitsun-week, and on the 10th of October; but what is very extraordinary, even 
this advantage is not embraced, though no town in England could better accom¬ 
modate cattle of every kind.f The fair on Whit-Monday is indeed so far kept up as 
to .afford a shattered booth or two, stored with gingerbread or children’s toys; but 
that of the 10th of October has been long discontinued. Writtle is subject to no 
visitation, and formerly was of itself a place of jurisdiction, till at length the 
inhabitants assuming upon this prerogative, and refusing obedience to the summons 
of the sheriff at the assies and quarter-sessions, to attend upon juries, an inquiry 
was made into their right of separate jurisdiction, which, appearing to have 
scarcely any other foundation than that of custom, it was thought proper to lay ftiis 
distinction aside; ever since which they have served .those offices, in common with 
other parishes. , ‘ . 

This village has been* conjectured to occupy the site of the Roman station Casaroma- 
named Caesaromagus in the Itinerary of .Antoninus. Writtle has beeu considered, K " ! “ 


* In this church there arc, or were, theTSflowing arms:—In the south window of the chancer, an escut¬ 
cheon of two parts j 1, Clovill; 2 and 3, ermines, a chief, azure, three lions rampant, or. Another, quarterly, 
first and fourth, sable, a bend engrailed, argent, between ten billots, five anil live; stseond ani third, gules, 
three globes on pedestals. In the chapel, on the north side:—Three escutcheons; 1. Azure, a chevron, argent, 
with a crescent, sable, between three escallops, argent, impaling, 1, gules, three storks, walking, or: 2,1 aial 2, 
a chevron, argent, between three fishes liauriaut, or. 2. ’chevron as above, impaling, gules, a fesse wavy, 
argent, between three hulls’ heads ebuped, argent 3. Argent, three chevronels, with a border engrailed, 
sable, in chief, gules, a bull’s head coupcd, argent; surmounted by an annulet, sable, impaling, gules, a 
fesse, urgent, with an annulet, sable, three hulls’ heads coupcd, argent, a chief, argent. » 

■K/rhere is a remarkable custom here, called Leppc and Lasse, which requires that every cart passing over . 
a ,/rface called Grecnbury (except it be the cart of a noblcm.m) shall pay fourjA'iice to the lord of the manor. 
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book ii. both by Gale and Gibson, as a Roman town, although neither of them can 
produce any proofs of it from remains, coins, or other antiquities found there. 
Gibson supposes it to be the Canonium of Antoninus. The principal claim that 
YVrittle lias to, be considered as the site of Ctesaromagus, is its distance from 
Colchester. In other respects Chelmsford, which was regarded by the older 
antiquaries as the representative of Caesaromagus, would have the preference, as it 
stands upon the road, is still a place of consequence, and its distance from London is 
agreeable to the numerals given in Antoninus.* Gibson thought that Dunmow was 
Caesaromagus, and contends that “ there was no road through Chelmsford till some 
time after the conquest, and even then it was not much frequented, by reason it was 
exceeding woody,” &c. But the same argument might be alleged against the Watling 
Street, at the same period: for Leofstan, the abbot, of St. Albans, is recorded to 
have restored qnd repaired that' street a little before the Norman conquest “ by 
causing the great woods upon it to b* cut down.” Reynolds has placed Ctesaromagus 
Wiiitiini. at Widford, in the immediate neighbourhood of Chelmsford. “ In this uncertainty, 
and want of positive evidence,” he observes, “ 1 had acceded to the claims of Whittle, 
as the most probable, though by no means satisfactory, when a communication from 
my right reverend friend and patron removed the dilliculty, and enabled me to speak 
with more confidence as to the real site of their town. lie had found reason to 
believe, that, a village called Widford, about a mile south of Chelmsford, is the 
remains of this old town. A considerable quantity of Roman bricks and tiles has 
been found here, with other marks of a station. Here then we may Hx Ca-saromagus 
on a pretty sure foundation.” |- Gale' thought that Caesaromagus might be Witliaui, 
and supports lgs opinion on some ancient remains found thye, and on the name of the 
river, the Bar, which he supposes to be preserved in the name Baromhgus, given to 
CaSsaromagus in the Peutingerian Tables, j 

The ruins of an ancient palace,jijay yet be traced on the left-hand side of the road 
< 

« 

I 

* Ileynold’s Iter. Britan, p. 250. Talbot, the first w'e know of who wrote*' discourse on the Iter. Britan, of 
AiitiC.iinus, placed Ca\surmnagus at Cliclmsfofd. “ The distance,” lie observes, “ very fitly agrees; for it is from 
London by modern computation \\v miles, which indited will nqikc xxvm Italiek mile (as you have in the 
Itinerary); neither doth the* name very much allude! And i% the ix journey Ctrsaromagus is plae.ed in the 
way which leads from Colchester to T.ondiniiim. But you will say, who at this day la'ing to take his journey 
from London to Carlisle, doth cliusc his course by Chelmsford ! 1 answel, that perhaps they did so times 

formerly. i*or also pie kings of Scotland, as we have heard, were wont to come up to the parliament here 
this way', and that they, or some one of them, built a convent of the order of Dominicans, or preaching Triers; 
as .‘hey did also a house of illumes at lilstow or Elinslow, by Bedford.” —Talbot, in liarton, Comment on 
elntoninus , p. 1 ! 17 . 

f Reynold's Iter. Britan, p. 251. 

J “ Talmla' I’entingeriiiiiie afierunt Baromagum, Bums vocatur fluvius iste qui non procul ah uppido 
Witham in Htivium jpicm vacant iii/uam nigrum dilabitur. Ostcndit adhuc oppidum illud castri antiqui semirutum 
vallum, et si male quoad distautiam cum Londinio et Durolito convenit, melius sese tauten llabet, re^-etu 
hahito, sive adCoiouiaiii in hue, site ad Canouiuiq in nouo Itinere.”— Gale. Iter. liritann . p. 91. 
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leading to Chelmsford, which, according to Stowe, was built by King John in the 
year 1211. 

The road from London to Braintree, and various places in the north and north-east 
parts of the county, is said to have passed through Writtle before-the bridge was 
built over the river at Chelmsford. A large and much frequented inn, called the 
Swan, formerly stood on the road, near the farm called Shakestones; and from various 
ancient accounts we learn that generally, for the greater part of the winter, all car¬ 
riages to Ipswich and Harwich were obliged to pass this way, the ford at Chelmsford 
not being at those times passable without great danger. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor, this extensive lordship belonged to Earl Harold, and remained in 
the possession of the Conqueror at the time of the survey; except a part of it, which 
had been granted to the bishop of Hereford,* and Newland Hall, in Roxwell, which 
formed part of the possessions of Eustace, earl of Bologne. 

The manor of Writtle was part of the corpus cohiitatus of. Essex; and King Richard 
the First, granted some franchises to John. Fitz-William, and Walter de II ad field; 
but those franchises arc not specified. About a quarter of a mile from the green, on 
the right-hand side of the road leading to Chelmsford, there is a farm called the 
Lordship, where the court-baron is held; but the eourt-leet is kept at Green- 
bury, on Little Green, upon Whit-Monday, in a place enclosed like a summer¬ 
house. The Market-house stood near it, but has been pulled down a long time ago. 
In the first year of Henry the Third this manor or lordship was granted to Philip 
ile Albene, and in the following, to William Long-espee, earl of SalSbury; in the 
fourteenth of the same reign, it was in the possession of Ralph de Nova Villa, or 
Nevil, bishop of Chichester,f and lord chancellor of England; there was also annexed 
to it a wood, called Horsfrith. After the decease of the bishop this lordship came to 
the earls of Chester, of whom Ranulph Blonde/ville, the last of the line of Hugh 
Lupus, dying, loft it to his sisters; and Maud, the eldest of them, was married 
to David, earl of Huntingdon, brother to William, king of Scotland. John, surnamed 
Scot, their son and heir, In right of his mother, became earl of Chester. He 
married Helen, daughter of Llewellyn, prince of Wales; but she poisoning him, he 
died without issue, in 1214. After his death, Henry the Third took this lordship 
into his own hands, lest. so. fair an inheritance should be divided among females, and 
gave his sisters other lands as a compensation. Robert the son of Isabel, tile second 
sister by Robert de Brus or Bruce, on the death of his father, in 1252, doing 
homage, had livery of his mother’s inheritance: he married Isabel, daughter Of 
Gilbert dc Clare, «*arl of Gloucester, and in '127G served in Wales for one knight's 


cnAt’. I. 


Manor. 


l.lt'Wt K; r 


11 < .1 •! i 1 
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* Thi^ part is believed to have been the manor of Homan’s fee. 

f 1 yi built U* house in IJolhorn, to be the town residence of the bishops of that see, whirl), from a subso- 

qiieyt owner, Henry, earl of Lincoln, took the name of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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fee in Writtlc and Hatfield. Upon vacancy of the throne of Scotland, he was one of 
the competitors for the crown of that kingdom; but in 1292, being then very old, he 
released to his son, Robert, and his heirs, all the right and claim he had, or could 
have, to that ertwn; and dying in peace at Lochmaben in Annandale, in 1295, was 
buried at Gisburn, with his ancestors. His son, Robert, married Martha, the 
daughter and heiress of Neil, carl of Carrick, widow of Adam de Kilcontach, who, in 
her right, had become earl of Carrick; she also conveyed this title to Robert, her 
second husband, who getting livery of his lands in England, died in 1804, possessed 
of the manor of Writtlc, which he held of the king in capite by the service of half a 
knight’s fee, and also of the manor of Bromeshobery, in Hatfield Broad*oak, which 
he held by the same service, together with the half hundred of Harlow, belonging to 
this last manor. He was succeeded by his son Robert in the earldom of Carrick, 
who, asserting his right to the kingdom of Scotland, and being crowned at Scone, in 
1806, was deprived of all his estates in England by King Edward the First. 
These possessions remained in the crqwn till given by King Edward the Second to 
Humphrey dc Bohun, high constable of England, earl of Hereford and Essex, and 
to Elizabeth* his wife, and their heirs. They had six sons and four daughters. 
Dying in 1321, he was succeeded by his eldest son John, on whose death, in 1335, 
without issue, “'the inheritance descended to his next brother, Humphrey, who had 
license from King Edward the Third, in 1347, to fortify and embattle his mansion- 
house at Writtle. He died unmarried, in 1361, and Humphrey, the sou of his 
brother WilliHh, earl of Northampton, succeeded him, who died in 1872, leaving two 
daughters,f Eleanor and Mary; the latter of whom married Henry earl of Derby, 
afterwards Henry the Fourth king of England. Eleanor was married to Thomas of 
Woodstock, earl of Buckingham, Essex and Northampton, duke of Gloucester, and 
high constable of England, and who, in right of his wife, had the lordship of Writtle, 
with other great estates. This nobleman, in 1397, fell a sacrifice to the malice of his 
enemies, through tfie weakness of his nephew, King Richard the Second. He had 
a son, Humphrey, who died ^oung, and four daughters, Anne, Joan, Isabel, and 
Philippa. Anne was contracted in marriage, very young, to Thomas earl of Stafford, 
who dying before the marriage was consummated, in 1392, his intended wife was 
married to his next surviving brother and heir, Edmund,. earl of Stafford, who was 
slain at the battle of Shrewsbury, in 1403, leaving Humphrey, his son and heir, at 
that time not two years of age. Anne, his widow, married, first Edmund Mortimer, 
eftrl®)!' March, and afterwards John Holland, earl of Huntingdon. Humphrey, 
on account of his near alliance to the royal family, was, in 1444, created duke of 

* She was tin*' seventh daughter of King Edward the First, and widow of John, earl of Ho'knd and 
Zealand. * 

f By his wife Joan, daughter of Iticliard, earl* of Arundel. 
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CHAPTER L 

ESSEX UNDER THE RpMANS. 

Former writers, when describing the county of Essex, have complained of 
its dearth of memorials that could be referred to* a remote period of antiquity; 
but subsequent researches have brought to light monuments of past ages, that 
vindicate its title to importance in the pages of the historian or the antiquary. 
Its interest is increased when we consider that as we traverse its vales and hills, we 
arc walking in the steps of those who first struggled against the power of Rome; 
that we are standing, perhaps, on the site of a British forest tojvn, or on the 
camp that was once occupied by a Roman legion. 

When Caesar invaded our island, he found the country immediately to the north 
of the Thames occupied by the Trinobantes. “ Near the Cassii,” says Richard of 
Cirencester, “ where the river Thamesis approaches the ocean, was the region of 
the Trinobantes, who not only entered into alliance with the Romany, but resigned 
to them Lontlinium, their metropolis, and Camu]odunum, situated near the sca^fqr 
the purpose of establishing colonics,”* “ TIiq boundary of this people towards the 
north was the river Surius, beyond which lived the Ieeni.”f The Trinobantes were 
a Bclgic tribe; they are supposed to have forcibfy occupied.this territory, which 
belonged originally to tke Cassii, J and It has been conjectured that their name 
distinguishes them as a colony of stranger^, § though others consider them as having 
received their name from the situation tltby occupied,— Tramt ant, in the British 
language, signifying the ^country heyond the stream, and Tranocanti, Tranovantwys, 
&c. its inhabitants: Tre Nocant, the; name of their capita), would be the town on 
the stream. || The people known to «Ctesar under this name, appear, lfbwever, to 

Richard of CircnuStcr, p. 17. t Ibid. p. 48. 

X “ The Cassii appear % have orcupicd*thc tract of vountry now divided into the counties of Hertford, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Middlesex and Essex.”— fnlmlueliou to the Beauties of England and Wales, p. 17, 

§ Trinouantes would be “ the inhabitants of the new city— Tri, tre, a city; Nou, new; hunt, hent , hynt, 
locus asHUCtum." — Baxter, Gloss. ]>. *230, 1. Whitaker s Ilist, of Manchester, vol. S. 

Cambrian Register, voj. ii. p. 10. 
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have been more peculiarly the inhabitants of the district in this vicinity of London, 
which was known to the Romans by the name of Civitae Trinobantum. 

It appears to have been customary among many of the separate states of the 
ancient Britons to choose, in cases of extraordinary danger, a pen-dragon, or 
supreme head, t who might direct their joint endeavours in the common cause. This 
was the case with the southern tribes, on the invasion of their territories by Caesar, 
and the person on whom their choice fell is well known to the Roman historians 
under the name of Cassfvelaunus, which appears to be only a corruption^ of the 
British name Caswallon. British records celebrate his name, and assert that he 
signalised himself in opposing Caesar in the Gallic wars; but they speak of him as 
a king of North Wales, a mistake which may easily be accounted for, when we 
suppose that his traditionary history was handed to posterity by the* songs of the 
bards, long after the primitive Britons had been confined to, and had learned to 
identify their traditions with their dreary retreat in the western mountains. “ Cas¬ 
wallon, the Cassivelaunus of Ctesar, reigned,” according to these traditionary stories, 
“in Gwynnedd, or North Wales: having repelled a body of Irish, who had invaded 
his dominions, with considerable slaughter, the bodies of the slain remaining 
unburied, were the cause of a pestilence. He signalised himself against Caesar 
in Gaul, whither he went to assist the natives, or, according to another tradition, 
to obtain the beautiful Flur, n. c. 55. Britain was in consequence invaded, and the 
treachery of Avarwy (Mandubratius) contributed to the success of the invader.”* 

The first expedition of Caesar into Britain was far from successful. From his 
own account it appears that he effected a landing only with great difficulty, and 
when landed his operations were confined to the neighbourhood of his camp. 
r £hq termination of this invasion .was not such as might be expetted to have 
awed the proud spirit with which tfic natives are reported to have first received 
his proposals, f The following year he prepared to make a more effective attempt, 
with a much greater force. With six hundred ships, and five legions, he appeared 
on the coast of Britain, and landed without opposition *on the same part of it 
which he had occupied the preceding year. After an advance of about twelve 
Roman miles he came up with the Bri„ons, wlio had occupied an advantageous 
post on the banks of a river. From thence, after an ineffective resistance, they 
retired to the woods, where they posted themselves in “ a place well fortified both 
by nature find by art, which they appear to have before raised in consequence of 

•JUentlcman's Mag. vol. xcv. pari ii. p. 403. The causfe which Cmsar assign* fot*liis invasion of Britain 
was tile assistance which they had given to his enemiss, “ quod oiiiuibus fert Gallifts bcllis, hostibus nostris 
inde qubmiuistrata auxilia intelligcbat."— De Bet. Gal. lib. iv. c. 20. * * 

t “ llomani aiuctn dum accipercnt dominium totius raundi ad Britannos miscrunt legatosj ut obsidcs et 
eensum accipercnt all illis, sicut accipiebant ab universis regionibus et insulin. Rritanni autem cum essent 
tyrmmi et lumidi legatiouem llomanorum contcmpserunt.”— Neimiiu, p. 102. 
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their own domestic feuds, every approach being defended with trunks of trees.”* 
Hence, also, they were dislodged, after a sharp encounter; but the nature of the 
place, and the approach of night, compelled the Romans to relinquish the pursuit, 
and the following morning Ccesar was recalled to his camp on the coast by the news 
of the disaster which had befallen his fleet. When he returned*to his Regions in the 
interior, after having refitted the greater part of his fleet, he found that the natives 
had assembled in greater numbers, and had given the chief command to Cassive- 
launus, whosa territory, “ divided from the maritime starts by a river, which is 
called Tamesis, about eighty (Roman) miles from the sea,”f corresponded with the 
modern county of Essex. This Cassivelaunus, we learn, had been continually at 
war with the surrounding states, but in the-present imminent danger the Britons had 
unanimously chbsen him for their commander on account of his known experience 
and bravery. The army of Ctesar was harassed in its march by the desultory 
attacks of the Britons from the woods, and in diflerdbt skirmishes he lost many of 
his men, among whom was one tribune, Q. Lilferius Durus. The natives were 
unable, however, to sustain a general action against the disciplined troops of Rome; 
they were compelled to retire gradually before the invaders, who now approached 
the territory of Cassivelaunus. 

The river Thames, if wc credit Caesar, was in his time fordable, only in one 
place, or, at least, only one spot was known to him which could be passed with 
safety. Hither the British prince, who had in his retreat, been deserted by most 
of his allies, repaired to make a last struggle to prevent the advance of his enemies. 
He not only posted his men in an advantageous* position on the opposite shore, but 
lie further fortified the bank with sharp-pointed*stakes driven into the ground, whilst 
others were fiifed in the same manner at the bottom of the river, and conceal Al 
under the water.! Tfic Roman soldiers, however, according to Caesar’s account; 
avoided the stakes, passed the river up to their chins in the water, and put to flight 
the natives on the other side. At the time when Efede wrote,, these stakes were 
still visible, but the historian has neglected to give qs any data that might have 
enabled us to discover their true situation^ , 


* “ Locum—egregii et natura et opere muwitum; quern, domestic! belli, ut vulebntur, caussa jam ante 
pru-paraverant.”— Ctrtar, lib. v. c. 9. Horsley thinks that the river which Cieaar passed was the Stour. 
The British fortification is supposed to have been iif•Kingston woods, behind Burstead. 

f “ Cujus Jines a maritimis ciritatibus Humeri ifividit, quod appellatur Tamesis, a mari circitur miilia 
pussuum lxxx.” — Ccrtar, Bel. Gal. lib. v. c. II. t Perhaps Caesar's eighty (which arc given as a rougls 

calculation) may be estimate^ at about sixty of seventy En^JiSh. e 

X *' Ripa autem erqt anitis sudibus prarfixis munita; ejusdcmque generis sub aqua dotixtc sudea flumine 
tegebantur."— Ctesar, de Bel. Gal. lib. v. c. 18. 

j “ In hujus (Jfamcsis) ultcriore ripa, Cassobellauno ducc, immeusa hostiutw multitude consederat. 
ripamque fluminis ac pcnc toturn sub aqua vadum acutissimis sudibus pra-struxerat, quarum vestigia sudium 
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Be the place at which Caesar passed the Thames where it may, it is highly probable 
that the county of Essex was the scene of his subsequent operations. It has 
generally been considered that the circumstance of his having forded it, is a proof 
that the place must have been considerably higher than'London, and writers have 
generally supposed St to be cither Kingston or Conway stakes. But when we 
consider that in Cmsar’s time, a great portion of the water of the Thames was spread 
out in extensive morasses, and, consequently, that the bed of the river would in 
many parts have much l&s depth than in its present confined state, it will be evident 
that no stress can be safely laid on such a circumstance.* That Caesar, after passing 
the river, advanced into Essex, we have many presumptive evidences. It is very 
likely that the rout he took was “ the same with that of the Romans under the 
Emperor Claudius. For as these most probably landed the greatdr part of their 
army at the same place, so they would as probably follow the same track, where they 
might trace his encampment."f The army of Plautius, the general of Claudius, 
passed the Thames towards its mouth, in that part where it spread out into morasses, 
and the result was the taking of Camulodunum, the capital of Cunobeline and of 
the r I'rinobantes.J The old chroniclers, too, constantly speak of the scene of Catsar’s 
invasion as having been near the mouth of the Thames, where they boast of his 
having been successively repulsed by the prowess of the Britons. § 

After Caesar had passed the Thames, Cassivelaunus, having dismissed the greater 
part of his forces, retired with the rest into the woods, from whence he could watch 
in safety the motions of his enemies, and avail himself of every opportunity of 
annoying them. The subjugation if the Britons appears to have been accelerated 
by their private animosities. Amongst the followers of Ctcsar was a young Briton 
, numed Mandubratius. His father, we are told, had reigned in the cfvitas Trinoban- 
tum, ‘or London, and had been slain by Cassivelaunus, and Mandubratius had 

ibidem usque hodie visuntur, et videtur inspectantibus quod sitigulie earum adtnndum humnni femoris prosier, 
et circumfuwe plumbo, immobiliter craVit iu profuuduiu fluminis jnfixre.”—Betfij, Hitt. Eccles. lib. i. c. 2. 
Bede’s trords are copied bjk Asserius, p. 1+1, who, ,as might be expected, applies them to his own time. From 
the words of Bede, we may reasonably suppose that be himself ouly describes them from the report of others. 

* Baxter derives the name from Tam he or esc, which in British signifies a tract of water.—Gloss, p. 222. 

t Horsley, Britan. Horn. p. 13. 

t Aeoj'“P’)e«>'Tiiie Z'svTeuOtv two Bjkttcu'w' mi rnv Tajlfaav lroraqtov KaV i ts n rov wKfarov tuSaMti 
vAwvgsyros r, aimiu Aipvafet, k. t. “ And the Britons having retreeted thence to the river Tamesa, in 
that part where it falls into the ocean, and hy its overflowing forms a lake,” Ike, — «ai fiatius avroe Ihuffamwr, 
art mm Tatercpifiasra rt turopa too x*piov uiarur, “gind having easily paased over it, as knowing which 
parts of the district were firm and fordable," are the words of Dio, lib. lx. 

* f “ Kt pervenit usque ad ostium Tamcsis fluininis, «t ilii inierunt helium, et* multi cecidcrunt de cquis 
militibusque suisj quia jam dietus proconsul (i. e.,of King Bcllinus, as Nennius flails Cassivelaunus) posuerat 
sqdcs ferreas, et semen licllicosum, qua calcitramenta, i. e. cethilociuni, in vada fluntinis (quad) magnum 
discrimen fuit militibus Romanorum; quia has: ajs invisibilis fuit illis, et disccsserunt tunc temporis sine 
pace.” — 1 Venniai, c. IS. Hie Cassibclaunus Juliutn Ceesaretn terram suam invadentem, his dcvicit in ostio 
Huvii Thamcsis,” tfcc.— T. Ottcrbaunc, Chronica, p. 18. 
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escaped the same fate by flying to the Romans in Gaul. The inhabitants of this 
district now were the first to join the conqueror, praying for the restoration of Man- 
dubratius, and Requesting that they might be defended from the arms of Cassive- 
launus. Among our native chroniclers, the memory of Maudubratius, whom they 
call Androgeus, is held in universal execration, and the historical .triads of the 
Britons rank him among the most infamous of the betrayers of Britain, as having 
been the first who called in the Romans* and thus proved treacherous to his 
country. t Tht example of the people of London was followed by the Cenimagni, 
the Segontiaci, the Ancalites, the Bibroci, and the Cassi, of whom the latter, who 
inhabited the county of Hertford, and consequently bordered on Essex, betrayed 
to the Romans the retreat of Cassivclautius. From them Caesar learnt that the 
town ( oppiilum} of Cassivelaunus was situated at no great distance, fortified with 
woods and marshes, and sufficiently large to contain a considerable nupiber of men 
and cattle. “ Now what the Britons call a town ( ojipahwi )” Ctesar says, “ is a thick 
wood, fortified with a vallum and foss, where they assemble together to avoid the 
incursions of an enemy.”* Hither Ciesar repaired with his legions, and in spite of 
the fortifications, both natural and artificial, it was quickly taken, and a great number 
of cattle found within its circuit, the Britons having contrived to escape in a different 
direction. The remains of an undoubtedly British position are still to l*; seen within 
the county of Essex, answering in situation, position, and every other respect, to the 
description given by Caesar of the last strong-hold of Cassivelaunus. The inlrench- 
ments of Ambresbury Banks, near Copped Hall, were “ formerly in the very heart 
of the forest,” and were surrounded by a ditcl/and bank, in some places still very 
bold and high. The situation of these entrenchments, near the boundaries of the 
Cassii, and the Communication which Cassivelaunus may probably have established wilh< 
these people as his allies, will account for their being well acquainted with its position, f 

In the subsequent ^invasions of Britain by the Romans, tlie territory of the Trino- 
bantes was generally the scene of their earliest operations; and aQer the final defeat 
of Caractacus by Ostorius,*and the reduction of Britain to a province of the empire, 
the first Roman colony in the island was established at Camulodunuin, or Colchcstef, 
the ^capital of the Trinobantes, J anil the rityal city of •Cunobclifie,§ whose name is 

• “Oppklum autem Britanni vtcant, quum%ylvas iinpeditas vullo atquc fossa munierunt, qufl, incursionis 
hostium vitamin* causa, convenin’ consueverunt.”~tC<e*ir, dv Bell. dull. lib. v. e. 21. 

f The generality of writers have identified the of^idum of Cassivelaunus with VerulaiTnum, or^it. Albans; 
but Verulanfiurn was the capital of the Cassii, and the only cause that led to this supposiiion appears to bg, 
that they knew of no otlfcr that answered any betfer to Char’s description. Florus calls this part of tl*? 
country Calidonia silva. libfiii. c. 10. Bede describes the *>wn of Cassivelaunus as “inter duas paludcs situm, 
ohtentu insuper sylvarum munitum, omnibusque rebus confertissimum." lib. i. c. 2. 

X Richard of Cirencester, p. 86. 

§ Ku/aouAoSowov to tow Kwfo/3*\A<vow (kuri\uov .— Dio. Cass. lib. lx. Baxter gives the following derivation 
of his name: “ Cunobcjinus, hoc est, Cond velin , Capite flaw } sive 'HA uavri : nnni de Bel sive Be!in, sole, flaws 
color et Melin et I'clin dicitur.*’— (Host. p. 94. 
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celebrated in the history of the Roman transactions with Britain. He lived from the 
reign of Augustus to that of Caligula, and is believed to be the first who established 
a mint in Britain. His coins are frequently found, and the legend consists of the 
name of the king, and generally that of the city, cam. or camv. Camulodunum, where 
they were coined. 

As the district of the Trinobantes was the chief scat of the Roman power in Britain, 
jt may easily be supposed that it was "the part on which those of the natives who 
were discontented with their foreign masters, would look with the utmost aversion, as 
containing the greatest number of their enemies; and consequently when they were 
excited to insurrection, it was the first to feel the vengeance of the insurgents. Many 
and great were the injuries that drove the Iceni to the memorable rebellion under 
their queen Boadicea. They were quickly joined by the Trinobanteis, who hoped to 
have an opportunity of recovering their liberty, and Camulodunum, the earliest Roman 
colony in the island, was the place first marked out for destruction. In selecting this 
situation for their first settlement., the Romans had in view rather their pleasure than 
their safety; and the town appears to have consisted of straggling villas, and other 
buildings, not surrounded with any fortifications, so that it was entirely without 
defence.* * * § The town had been adorned with a temple dedicated to Claudius, a 
triumphal arch, a statue of Victory, and various other embellishments, that were 
thought worthy to distinguish the chief seat of the Romans in Britain.-}- The 
city ami its temple were burnt to the ground, and the cruelties which the Britons 
inflicted on its inhabitants were unequalled, except by the wrongs which they 
had themselves endured. After thfc destruction of their enemies they celebrated 
their victory in the sacred groves which still remained dedicated to their various 
deities.:): The same fate as that of Camulodunum was also experienced by Londinum 
and Verolamium. 

The city of Camulodunum appears to have soon arisen again out of its ruins, and 
we find it celebrated as the capital of Coel, the reputed father of Helena, the mother 
of Constantine the Grcat.§ The legend of Coel and Helena has been a subject of 
much dispute, but the want of sufficient authority has put it entirely out of our power 
to ascertain the precise degree of credit that is due to it. There must have been 
some circumstances to give rise to such an universally received tradition; and if we 

* “ Ncc' arduum videbatur, exscindere coloniam nullia munimentis eeptam: quod ducibua n jstris parum 
provision erat, dum anmmitati prius quant usui consulitur.”— Tacitm, Annal. lib. xiv. • 

t “ Ibi crat tciuplum Claudii, arx triumphnlia, ct imago Victoria! deen.”— Richard of Cirencester, p. 122. 

1 Tt mi * aXXoti (Upton It pots ku tv Ttp Tijt Avfamjs pahurra hAttt eirotow, tort yap mu nja vutrjv uvopagav, 

tar ttrtfiov auT7)i> irtpirrorara .— Dio, lib. Ixii. p. 70+. 

§ “ Colo was a noble mon, & gret power haddc on honde, 

Erl lie waa of Colclicatre here in this londe, 

And Colclicatre aftur ys name y clepud ys ich vnderstonde." 

Robert of Gloucester's Chron. p. 82. 
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discard the details of the legend, we are not sufficiently authorized in depriving chap. i. 
Camulodunum of its connexion with the early history of Constantine and his ~ 
parents.* 

On the decline of the Ronian empire, her distant provinces were gradually more Final <u- 
and more exposed to the attacks of the barbarians who dwelt on their borders. 5*({^ re 
The northern borders of the province of Britain had long been subject to the Romans, 
ravages of the Piets and Scots; and the eastern coast was harassed by the piracies 
of the Saxons. ( For a time, however, the few Roman troops that were left in the island 
were sufficient to repress their incursions, and their success was only partial; but 
when the reduced state of the empire rendered the presence of these few troops abso¬ 
lutely necessary at home, the Britons were left without a head to direct their 
endeavours to defend themselves, entirely exposed to the united force of their 
enemies. In 410, the Romans renounced their supremacy in Britain. During the 
reign of the third Valentinian, the Piets and Scots were defeated by the almost unex¬ 
pected presence of some Roman auxiliaries; but, an 426, or 427, that people took 
their final leave of the island. 


CHAPTER 11. 

GEOGRAPHY OF ESSEX UNDE% THE ROMANS. 

The earliest writer who gives us any topographical information relating to this Homan 
part of Britain is the geographer Ptolemy. His account relates chiefly to the coasts, *j[f eIso!!' V 
and, though the system of geography ih his time was extremely incorrect, as what he 
says is curious, we shall here introduce it 

* • 

* The following paragraph from ^hc Colchester Chronicle, apparently written (bout the beginning of the 
reign of Edward III. ia given by Morant (History of Colchester , p. 38),‘and includes the history of Coel and 
his daughter. 

A. D. 

“ 238! Coel Dux Colcestr* cepit regnare super Essex' ct Hertford.' 

242. Helena filia Coelis nascitu* in Colocestria. 

260. Constancius Dux Romanor* in Hispaniis, Bijtanniam navigans, civitatem Colocestriam obcedit triennio. 

264. Soluta eat ohsidio sponsacionc nuptiarum Hlleiue filiae Coelis. 

263. Constantinus filiua naacit* in Colocestria ex Helena adhuc concubine. 

288. Conatantiua cum Walerrio Cesar appellat’ Gailearum. 

290. Coel Dux Colcestr' oCciao AsclepiodotoVranno, regnant tup' to tarn Britanniam, sub tributum Romanor'. 

297. Coel Rex Britonum fortissimus obiit Colcestriee menae 2do. 

298. Conatantiua Colocestriae rediena de Galliia diaponit de regno. 

299. Constantibs imperator obiit Eboraci anno imperii sui x i. 

303. Helena mortuo Conatantio perpetuam vovit viduitatem." 

VOL. I. F 
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In enumerating, generally, the British tribes, he says, Kat avaroXucwnpot irapa 
rtiv 'Ipijvaav etax<J<nv Tpivoavrcc, iv ole iroXic KapouSoXav, ica. vt. “ More 
to the east, at the estuary of Himensan,* are the Trinoantes, <where is the city 
Camudolan, 21° 65'. 

And in describing this part of the coast, he proceeds from the Wash. 

Meraptc turxyoiv, k.X .— vt. yo. “The estuary of the Metaris (the Wash), 
20“ 30'—55° 407’ 

rappvtvov tror. tic/3oXa<, k a. — vt. y. “ The mouth of the river G^rrhyenus (Yar¬ 
mouth) 21°—55° 20'.” 

Ka. S .— vt. i(3. “ The promontory, (at the mouth of the Stour) 21° 16'— 

55° O'.” 

EiSovpavia irar. ixfioXai, k. — vt. “ The mouth of the Idumania, (Blackwater) 
20 “ 10 '— 55 " .”+ 

'lapiaaa ciox-, k. X. — vS.-X. “ The estuary of the Hiamissa', (Thames) 20® 30’— 
54." 30'.” 

Kara Sc rove T ptvoavrag vtiooi tiaiv aiSc. ToXiairie, icy. — vS. S. . Kwovvoe, 
vijffoc kS. — vS. X. “ And on the coast of the Trinoantes are these islands; Toliapis 
23"—54" 15'. Coounus island 24"—54" 30V’ 

The first of these is supposed to be Sheppcy, and the latter Canvey Isle, but 
the numbers are evidently wrong. “ Coounus” (Horsley observes, Brit. Rom. p. 368) 
“ is generally supposed to be the river island Canvey, within the Thames. Somewhat 
of affinity of name favours the conjecture, but Ptolemy places both this and Toliapis 
a good way off at sea. Guernsey und Jersey lie quite another way;—and I see no 
isle off at sea which answers to the Coounos and Toliapis of Ptolemy.” 
i, Among old writers we meet with several names of rivers, besides ihe Idumania or 
.Blaokwatcr, which belong to Essex. The Axius river, which is mentioned by the 
anonymous geographer of Ravenna, has been supposed by some to be the Chelmer.f 
Surius, or Sturiug, was the Stour; and Tavus, or Taus, is supposed by Baxter to 
be the Granta, in the north of the county. 

In considering the interior'condition of the district of the Trinobantes under the 
Romans, our attention is first called'to the ruads. It is generally acknowledged, 
that at the time of the Roman invasion, the towns and districts of the natives were 
already connected by a numerous series of ways, running across the island in different 
directions, the construction of which is attributed by old historians to the British 
•kings. 


■ * t.e. the mouth of the Thames. 

f Vdu, in British, means black. Baxter, however, (Gloss. p. 139) says that Idumantyis is I den mant ilk, 
or, according to the modern orthography, Ydheu vant wy, that is, the mouths qf the two rivers. 

1 Chehner, according to Baxter, is Kilmer, a recess of the sen. 
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“ Fayre weyea monyon ther beth in Engolonde, 

Ac foure meat of alle ther beth ich vndentonde, 

That 'the olde kynges mad, wer thoru me may wende 
From the on ende of Engeland north to the other ende. 

From the south tilleth in to the north Ermingestret; 

And from the eat in to the west Ikenildatrete. 

From Douere in to Chestre telleth Watlingestrete, 

Ffpm south eat in to north west, and that ys som del grete 
The ferthe is most of alle, that tilleth from Tottenais, 

From the on end Cornewayle anon to Catenaya, 

Fro the north est in to south west in to Engelondes end: 

Fosse me cleputh thike wey, that by mony god town doth wende.” * 

• 

Of these British track-ways or roads, which were known to the Salons by the 
name of streets,f and the principal of which were the Icknield-street, Ryknield- 
street, Ermyn-street, Ikeman-street, the Fosse-way, the Salt-way, and the Watling- 
street,| several branches appear to have passed through different parts of Essex. 
Of these, one undoubtedly ran from Londiuium, on the Thames, to the British 
capital of the Trinobantes, Camulodunum; and others, perhaps, led from this 
place through the north-western parts of the county, to the Iceni and €assii. The 
former has been considered as a branch of the Watling-street. The Roman invaders 
are supposed to have followed the course of the Watling-street in their progress from 
the coast towards London; and it is not improbable that this branch might lead 
them to Camulodunum. In several instances, British remains have been found in 
various parts ofJEssex, in the neighbourhood of these roads. The great Narrows and 
camp at Danbury, wljich have been ascribed to the Danes on very doubttftl 
authority, were at no great distance from the road from London to Camulodunum* 
where it passes Chelmsford; some have supposed thgnj to be British; and many 
celts and other weapons, undoubtedly British, have been dug up.in the vicinity.§ 
There has been discovered 1 , in the neighbourhood # of* the north-eastern roads, at 
Walden, a British cursus, and an ^ncient encampment, which appears also to be 
British. 

* Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle. The constriction of these roads is attributed by our early historians to 
a king whom they name Bellinus, and whom they nSikc brother of Breunus, the deatroyer of Home.. Duo 
fratres utcruA fucrunt in hac terra, Belinus et Breunus, qui oinnes terras usque Romani adquisierunt giadiis. 
Bclinus reversus est et oMinavit in regno viaa (fosse et Watclingcstret et spud Belynesgatc scpultus est* 
MSS. Sloan. No. 1930, fol. 121. A fuller aedbunt of theirgnfgin ia given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, lib. iii. 
c. 1, 2, 3, Ac. 

f Bede mentions the British and Roman roads by the name of strata, or streets. 

J The Norman# retained their four grand ways, which had been known to tiie Siptons under the names of 
Watling-street, Ikening, Fosse, and Ermin streets, and called them the four chemini majores. 

■f Arehteolog. vol. ix. jf. 378? 
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book i. The course of the old British road from Londinium to Camulodunum vas adopted 
Station*, by the Romans, and appears to have been that on which all their principal towns in 
this county were situated. It is consequently that followed in the itineraries of 
Antoninus and of Richard of Cirencester. 

Antoninus. The fifth itpr of Antoninus is from Londinium to Luguvallium on the Wall, and 
passes through 

CtEsaromago . m. p. xxviii. 

Colonia. — xxiv. 

Villa Faystiui. — xxxv. (al. xxv.) 

Icianos . — xviii. 

Camborico (Cambridge) . — xxxv. 


In the ninth iter, which is from Venta Iccnorum (in Norfolk) to London, and in 
which he arrives at Camulodunum, or Colonia, by a different road, he reverses the 
order of the towns between Camulodunum and Londinium, and inserts several 
intermediate places, which he had not mentioned before. From Sitomagus he 
proceeds through 


Combretonio... 



Ad Anaam.... 



Camuloduno .. 



Canonio. 



Caesaromago ., 



Durolito. 



Londinio .... 




The Same road was followed by Richard of Cirencester. In his third iter, front 
London to Lincoln, he lays down the following distances. 


Durosito .:. m. p. xii. 

Caesaro Magb. — xvi. 

l( Canonio ...\_ — xv. 

Camaloduno. — viii. 

Ad Sturium amnem. — vi. 


et finibus Trinobantum Cenimacnos advents. 

4 

Duroiitum.' 1 Camden imagined that Leyton (vfhich means the town on thb Ley) might be the 
site of the Roman Duroiitum, or Dur'ositum, (which, in British, means the waters 
of the Ley); but this cannot be made to agree with the distance from Londinium 
given to Durolituin'by the itineraries, which coincides much better with that of the 
situation given it by Stukelcy, and the editor of Richards's work, near Romford. 
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Leyton, however, is situate on the vicinity of the road, and many Roman remains chap. ii. 
have been found about it. The ancient road is described by Mr. Lethieullier as 
running very near the modern road from London to Romford, near Wanstead; it 
“ crosses the forest, passes through my estate, [at Aldersbrook] and pushes for the 
passage across the river Roden, now called Ilford, though two stone .bridges have, 
in more modem times, been built there.” “ That this side of our extensive forest, 
perhaps for a mile or two in width, was very dhrly grubbed of its wood, and converted 
into culture aad habitations, seems to admit of no dispute.” In 1715, a Roman 
pavement was discovered in Wanstead Park; and many urns, &c. were afterwards 
found near it.* Antiquities have also been found at Barking, on the opposite side 
of the road; and Lysons thinks that they denote the site of a Roman town.f 

From Romford (Durolitum) the road passes by Weald Hall, where there is a Cirsaroms- 
Roman camp, to Chelmsford. Antiquities have been discovered at Brentwood, on gus ’ 
this road. Chelmsford, or Writtle, in its immediate ifeighbourhood, appears to have 
been the site of Csesaromagus, and corresponds frith the distance from Durolitum, 
given it by the itineraries.^; From Chelmsford the road passed on to Witham, 
where it crossed the river, and proceeded to Caunonium, or Canonium, Roman 
antiquities have also been found in the bed of the Witham river, consisting of a shield, 
swords, and other articles.§ The situation of Canonium is very uncertain. The Canonium. 
translator of Richard of Cirencester places it to the east of Kelvedon; whilst all 
older antiquaries placed it at Coggeshall, which would agree very well with its 
distance from Caesaromagus in the itineraries (for we must doubtlessly read xv in 
Antoninus), but it does not appear to agree welh with the direction of the road.|| As 
the road approaches Lexden and Colchestfer, Ve find the name.preserved in that of 
Stammy. Sir'll. C. Hoare and Mr. Leman were ^ of opinion that the ancient British. Camulodn- 
capital of the Trinobafites was at Lejtden, adjoining to Colchester, where are very ,uln1 ' 
considerable earthen-works still visible, which bear a British character. The old 
chroniclers, instead of deducing the Saxon name, Colflchaster, or Colunceaster, from 
the river Colne, derive it from Coel, whose daughter, Helen, thfey assert, surrounded 
both it and London with walls.! 

From Camulodunum towards thS north, me find, from the itineraries, that two 

• Archteolog. vol. i. p. 73, 71. • f Lysons' Environs, vol. iv. p. S8. 

J There can be no doubt, that in the distance, from London to Durolitum, in Antoninus's ninth iter., we 
ought to read xii (instead of xv.) as in Richards’s iter.; because 12 added to 16, the distance to (fcsammngns 
in Antoninus's ninth, make 28, which agrees with the distance from London to Caesaromagus in his fifth iter. 

$ Gentleman's Mag. vcA xevi. part ii. p. 163, 239. * 

|| Baxter (Gluts, p. 73) fcives the following derivation $f*its name. "Drductum hoc nomcn videtur dr 
CaHn sive Callmm, anndmet , et /&, amTa vcl /lumen, ut sit solute scrip turn vel L'aiinon is, vel certe Colin an Hi, 

Camus scilicet siye artmdinei fianinie." 

! Sancta Helena civitatem Londouiarum acColccstriam muenibuscircumcinxit, A Rossi,Mist, rerum Angl. 
p. 31. He says that its British name waa Kafr Cotint, llanulphus Higden (Chron. p. 197) calls it Catr- 
golden. 
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roads branched out, one leading to Combretoniuro, the other to Camboricum. The 
first crossed the Stour, or Ansa, according to Richard of Cirencester and Antoninus, 
six miles from Camulodunum, and passed through the district of the Cenimanni. 
The road to Camboricum, or Cambridge, passed through Villa Faystini and 
Iciani. The site of Villa Faystini is generally placed at Dunmow; so that the 
route pursued by Antoninus is manifestly the military road from Camulodunum to 
Vcrulamium, or St. Alban’s, which appears to have sent off a branch from Dunmow 
to Camboricum. This branch was probably joined by the great road from London 
to Norfolk; which passed, according to Salmon, “ from Leyton, through Hornsey 
Lane, over Enfield Chase and Northall Common to Hertford;” and afterwards 
passed through part of Essex, by Strethall, and through Cambridgeshire. Iciani is 
supposed by Horsley, with much probability,’to be Chcstcrford. Dr. Gale says 
expressly, that Walden is seated on two military ways, the one going northward and 
the other towards the east. “ I am persuaded,” Horsley says, “that if any military 
way has gone eastward from Walden, the course of it has been towards Dunmow. 
'l'he camps not far from Walden, and the golden coin of Claudius, and the patera 
found at Sterbury Hill, may easily be accounted for, by supposing a military way in 
the neighbourhood.” * Many Roman antiquities have been found at Chesterford; 
and the military way at Gogmagog Hills, is, he says, very visibly pointing towards 
it. At Ring Hill, near Audley End, there is a Roman camp, near a military way 
which is traced to Chesterford. The way from Vcrulamium, which this road joined 
at Dunmow, is, according to Horsley, the best supported in the comity. It may be 
traced through Stortford, Dunmow, Braintree, Coggeshall, and Stanway, where 
it appears to coincide with that from London to Colchester. Mr. Drake saw several 
Rpman antiquities that had been found at Dunmow; such as a gold coin of Honorius, 
several brass coins of Commodus, and a large parcel of Roman denarii, found in 
part of Lord Maynard’s estate. “ From Dunmow to Colchester/’ Camden says, 
“ is a direct road, wherein are still to be seen, in some places, the remains of an old 
Roman way, called tire Street. In an old perambulation qf the forest, in the reign of 
King John, it is said to be bounded on the north super stratum ducentem a Dunmow 
versus Colccstriam., Hard by, near Little Cartheld, are two ancient fortifications, 
both defended by deep ditches; one of which is.called at this day Castleyard." At 
Braintree have been discovered many antiquities, as well as at Black Notley, 
Bocking,< and other places in its neighbourhood; and a great number of Roman 
coins were found near the road, w'here it separates Bocking from Braintrccif Near 
Coggeshal, a Roman burial place, and several urns, were discovered. 

There was also a more direct road from Camulodunum to Camboricum. “ From 
Camulodunum,* or Colchester,” a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine observes,! 

* Horselcy, Brit. Horn. p. 429. f Gent. Mag. vol. xcviii. part i. p. 163, 104. J Vol. Ixv. part i. p. 364. 


cum. 
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“ this road proceeds, obscurely to be sure, from the high state of cultivation in char h. 
which that part of Essex has been for so many years, by Colne, Sible Iledingham, 

(where I once saw some remains of it) Yeldham, Ridgewell, and Haverhill, to 
Horseheath; whence it runs, quite visible, and still very high raised, over the open 
country, and crossing Ikcnield-street, continues straight to Gogmagog Hills; where, 
throwing off a branch by Grantchester to Sandby, (Salinas) it descends into the 
valley to Camboricum, or Cambridge, a statipn placed on the north side of the (3am, 
and covering nearly all the ground from the river to the turnpike-gate going to 
Huntingdon.” Along the whole line of this road, antiquities, in great abundance, 
have at various times been discovered. On the 28th of June, 1800, a labourer 
making a ditch at the bottom of Red Barnfield, belonging to Bradlicld farm, in the 
parish of Toppqsficld, about two miles to the south of the road, discovered a skeleton 
with a sword-blade lying across its breast. A metal vase and "patera, with several 
elegant little cups, of Samian ware, were also found, one having an "ornamented 
border.* A few rods to the south of Bathorne Bridge, in the parish of Birdbrook, 
several human skeletons were taken up in 1798 by a labourer stubbing gravel for the 
turnpike road.f Near the village of Ridgwel), a Roman villa was found in 1791, of item.™ 
which a plan is given in the fourteenth volume of the Archieologia. Plenty of coins, 
tiles, tesserae, &c., have been dug up at various periods. It is in “a situation very 
inviting, being upon an eminence that commands a very extensive prospect, and 
might with propriety be looked upon as an exploratory fort of the Romans.” It is 
forty-four rods from the ancient road, in a field called Great Ashley, and resembles 
the villa found at Mansficld-wood-housc, in Nottinghamshire. “This may, with 
equal propriety, be called the cilia urbuna, as; I have reason to suppose the villa 
rustica is a little lower in the field.” At the east end of the villa was found a roojn 
supported by short pillars, which was undoubtedly*a hypocaust. A burial place was 
found by the side of the road, with some urns’ skeletons, &c. At about halfway 
between Bathorrife End and Sturmere arc traces of a.oamp, or station, by the turn¬ 
pike road by Watsoc Bridge, but much defaced. The burial .ground appertaining 
to it, containing skeletons, urns, coins, &c. was fountain*the north-west corner of thf 
field, now called Stulps, behind the thirteenth milestone from Halstead to Haverhill. 

In another field, in the parish of Wixoe, many coins were dug up, two of them 
bearing the names of Ne*o and PI*Julius Constans. In Ford Meadow also in the 
parish of Sturmere, many coins of the Jpwer empire were found; atjd also jn q field 
called MiUficld, a little to the right of the military way, were discovered, in 1788, several 
gold coins, resembling those ascribed in Camdfn to Boadicca. At about a quark* 
of a mile from Ford Meadow, in.a field adjoining the turnpike road, is a large tumulus. 

• Archscolog. vo). xiv. p. 24. 

t Archtrolog. vol. xiv. p. 62. Mr. Gale, in a letter to Mr. Warburton, says, “ h t never knew the appella¬ 
tion of Thorn without ^station near at hand.” 
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Another burial ground was also discovered in a field near Meldham Bridge, called 
Broad Meadow, on the left of the turnpike road from Haverhill to Withersfield. 

The northern part of the county is also visited by the Ikening-street, which, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Salmon, passes Hadstock, leading, as he presumes, from the Land’s End 
to the coast of Essex. “ It is allowed by every writer, that this, one of the Norman 
chemini mnjores, passes the Thames. Indeed, they are not agreed upon the place, 
which most probably is Wallingford. J3ut all admit that it comes by the Chiltcrn, 
near Tring.in Hertfordshire, to Dunstable, Ickleford, where it gives name, Willbury 
hills, Baldock, and Royston. If we will keep the direction, we must follow it to 
Icaldon, in Cambridgeshire, then hither, (to Iladstock), and by Linton to Haverhill, 
whence it points to the coast of Essex. If I follow the coast of Irmin-strect, as I 
have described it from Chichester, in Sussex, (Regnum of Antoninus), through London 
to Hertford, Braughing, Barkway, Haydon, Strcthall, Littlebury, and Waldon, it 
points to Castle Camps, in Cambridgeshire. If we go on with this direction, it wilt 
bring us to Haverhill, one part, of which is in Essex, thence by Iklingham, in 
Suffolk, by Caester upon Wenfar to Yarmouth, or Burgh, in its neighbourhood.”* 

Besides these principal roads, several branches have been discovered in different 
parts, serving, perhaps, as connexions with stations not situate on the main road. 
There are traces of a Roman encampment at Harwich, and tesselated pavements, 
with other remains of antiquity, have been found there; the road leading to the 
town is called the street, and probably was the line of communication with Camu- 
lodunum. In the Pentingcrian tables, where this part of the island is represented, a 
branch appears to be thrown off from the main road to the southern coast, perhaps to 
Canvy Isle, Tilbury, or some place p.t the mouth of the Thames; probably it may 
be identified with the military way that has been traced by Billericay, pointing towards 
Cfngar. Roman antiquities have been found at Shoebury^on the southern part of 
the Essex coast. Traces of another road are found from PIcsby to Chelmsford. 

At the time the Notitia wc r q made, the Roman forces in this is'andVerc all crowded 
to the Wall to repress the irruptions of the Piets, or stationed on the eastern coast, 
whence they were soon afterwards removed to the continent. In these Notitia men¬ 
tion is made, as under the governor of the, S^xon coast, of the commander of a 
detachment of Fortenses at Othona.f This town is supposed to be the same as -that 
known to the Saxons under the name of Ythanceaster,| at the mouth of the Pent, or 
Blackwater, which is now swallowed up by the encroachments of the sea. 

• Salmon'* History of Essex. 

’ t “ Sut> disposilionc viri spectahilis comitis liltojis Saxonici per Britanniam. ePrapotilut numcri Forlenrium 
Olhaur.” 

* I'ie derives the Saxon name from ytha, a wave, or from hylh, a port, and supposes its situation to have 
been near St. Pet »r's on ethc Wall. Perhaps, however. Ilium, or Ythun, may be no more than a corruption of 
its Roman name Othona. Baxter says that its name Othotia is ot atm, i.e. on the lank of the river ,— Glou. p. ISO. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ESSEX UNDER THE SAXONS. 

After the, final departure of the Romans, the Britons were restored to their 
fprmcr liberty, but the same dissensions which had contributed to their subjection 
before, again exposed them to the attacks of other enemies. That their ill-success 
in opposing the hostilities of the Pictish invaders from the north was not entirely the 
result of physical weakness, is evident from the long and obstinate struggle which 
they afterwards maintained against the Saxons. In the old chroniclers we may trace 
the traditionary records of the agency and effect of sanguinary and continued internal 
dissension; we may learn that the British princes and their partizans were not less 
enemies to each other than to the Piets or Scots; and, to use the w'ords of Gildas, 
that “ the country, though weak against its foreign enemies, was brave and unconquer¬ 
able in civil warfare. Kings were appointed, but not by God; they who were more 
cruel than the rest attained to the highest dignity.” The whole tenor of the history 
shows, that, the Saxons were called into the island by a party, and that from the first 
they considered Piet and Briton as equally their foe. 

Of the Saxons who settled in this island there were three principal branches, the 
pure Saxons, or old Saxons, the Gotes, or .Jutes, and the Angles.* The Jutes 
occupied Kent and part of Wessex. The Angles were settled in the districts known 
by the names .of East Anglia, Middle Anglia, Mercia, and all the country to jjic 
north of the Humber.* The pure Saxons were separated into three states, tire East 
Saxons, the South Saxons, and the West Saxons. The latter held Surrey, part of 
Hampshire, Berkshife, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Deveif, and part of Cornwall. The 
South Saxons peopled Sussex, and the possessions of the Easlt Saxons included 
Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire, bordering westward on the territory 
occupied by the Mercians, and to the nortlT.on the East Angles^ Salmon imagines 
that the kingdoms of the East Saxons and the Mercians were separated in the upper 
part of the county of Hdhford by the Ermin-street, and in the lower part, in the 
parish of Cheshunt, by a bank, “ whiefc anciently reached from Middlesex tlpough 
Theobald's Park, across Gofle’s Lane, to Thundcrficld Grove, over Beaumont Green, 
to Nine Acres Woo\”f On the north, the same natural boundaries were probably 
preserved, which had, under die Romans, separated this district from the Cassii. 

“Of 6aht-Seaxuiii, op Anjlimi, op Gotum.’’ —Saxon ChroJ. p. M.» 
t History of Hertford,)). +. 
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From the kingdom of Kent it was separated by the Thames, and it included the city 
of London, which was considered as its capital, and was then celebrated for its 
increasing commerce.* Londinium was always considered by the Romans as being 
properly one of the cities of the Trinoban tes. 

The country to the north of the Thames had been extorted from Vortigem by 
Hengist; and as it was nearly deserted by its inhabitants, it was distributed 
among the Saxons and Angles, who rosp about the same period into the two inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms of the East Angles and the East Saxons. The first king of the 
latter was Erkwiu, or Erchcnwin, who boasted of being the ninth in descent from 
Woden ;f and after a long, and perhaps a peaceable reign, he was succeeded by his 
son Sledda. The annals of the East Saxon kingdom are barren of incidents; they 
occupied a part of the island too remote to be engaged in border, wars with the 
natives; their dependence on Kent was perhaps a defence against the ambition of 
their neighbours; and their o\m crimes were probably not sufficient to make them 
famous. They appear, however, in monastic history, as standing among the first of 
the Anglo Saxons who embraced the faith of Christ. 

Saberct, or Sabryht, as were probably his two predecessors, was placed on the 
throne of the East Saxons by his uncle Ethelbert, king of Kcnt.J Ethelbert was 
the first of the English kings who received baptism, and his influence and example 
made a convert of his kinsman. The monk Mellitus, whom Augustine had raised to 
the see of London, was received as the bishop of the East Saxons ;§ the first founda¬ 
tion of the cathedral of St. Paul was laid, and of the abbey of Thorney, which after¬ 
wards received the name of Westminster, where Saberct and his queen TEthelgoda 
were buried. On Saberct’s death in GIG, he was succeeded by his three eons, 
Sexrcd, Sewafd, and Sigebert. 

" Saberct, the reigning prince, had received, with respect, the Abbot Mellitus, and 
had given him every encouragement to preside in his metropolis. “ But the prospect 
of the missionary closed with the death of his patron. The three sons of Saberct, 
who were still attached to the worship of their ancestors, bursting into the church 
during the time of sacrifice,, demanded a portion of the consecrated bread 
which Mellitus was distributing to the 1 people., The bishop (he had been lately 
invested with the episcopal dignity) dared to refuse; and banishment was the conse¬ 
quence of his refusal. He joined his brethren in Kent; but they were involved in 
equal difficulties. After the death of Bertha, Ethelbert had married a second wife. 
Ilis son Eadbald was captivated with her youth and beauty; at his accession to the 


* “Civitaa magna, multorum terra et ponto venientium refugium pftpulorum.”— Chronicon Johannis Bramp¬ 
ton, p. 743. f Ibid. p. 743. % Saxon Chron. p. 29. 

§ " Anno veciiik Orien^les Saxones fideni C'hristi percipiunt sub rege 1 Saberlito antistvte Mcllito.” — 
Chronica Monast. dc Pipwfll, inter MSS. Ilarl . Cod. 624, fol. 20. 
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throne he took her to his bed; and when the missionaries ventured to remonstrate, 
abandoned a religion which forbade the gratification of his passion. Disheartened 
by so many misfortunes, Mellitus, with Justus of Rochester, retired into Gaul. 
Laurcntius, the successor of St. Augustine, had determined to follow their example; 
but spent the night before his intended departure in the church of St. Peter. At 
break of day he repaired to the palace; discovered to the king the marks of stripes 
on his shoulders; and assured him, that they had been inflicted by the hands of the 
apostle as the»rcward of his cowardice. Eadbald was astonished and confounded. 
He expressed his willingness to remove the causes of discontent; dismissed his 
father’s widow from his bed; and recalled his fugitive bishops. His subsequent con¬ 
duct proved the sincerity of his conversion; and Christianity, supported by his influ¬ 
ence, soon assrfmed an ascendancy which it ever after maintained.” 

The sons of Saberct were succeeded by Sigebriht, or Sigebert, surnamed the 
Good, when the Ealst Saxons again returned to the faith of their Redeemer. Sigebert 
himself was baptised by Finian, bishop of Lindisferne, at a village in Northumber¬ 
land, called Ad Murum, twelve miles from the eastern coast. Ccadda was deputed 
from the neighbouring kingdom of Mercia, to preside as bishop over the Eastern 
Saxons; and he is celebrated for the number of converts whom he baptised at 
Ythanceaster, on the banks of the Pent, and at Tilaburgli, on the Thames. The 
anger of the pious bishop was roused by the incestuous marriage of a Saxon noble, 
and he was expelled from the communion and protection of the church. The king, 
despising, or unacqua'ntcd with, the excommunications which the bishop had issued 
against his subject, was guilty of entering the dwiling and partaking of the hospitality 
of the offending chief. Repenting of his imprudence, he solicitcdjjardon at the feet of 
Ceadda; but the bishop would only deign to utter a prophetic threat of punislnmyit. 
Sigebert was slain beneath the same roof under which he had first oflended; the 
assassin was the chief at whose invitation he had entered it. The throne of the 
East Saxons was afterwards occupied by Swythelyn, nvlio was baptised by Ceadda at 
Redlisham, in the kingdom E ast Anglia, bis godfather being*Adclwold, the king of 
the East Angles.f 

Swythelyn was succeeded by ScM)i and Sphere, and the latter,dying in 683, Sebbi 
became sole king of the East Saxoqs, and was distinguished for his piety and justice. 
Under the reign of these princes, the bishop of London was the celebrated St. 
Erkenwald, who, at the earnest desitf of his sister Ethelburgha, founded,, about 
A. D. 670, the abbey of Barking, making Ethelburgha its first abbess. Erkenwald 
was nearly allied to the Saxon monarchs. IJt*was the great grandson of Uffa, aftd 
the second son of Anna, the "seventh king of the East Angles. Monastic writers 

* Ungaril’s Amiquitirs of the Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i. /. 20. 

t. Chrgniron Johannis Urompton, p. 741. 
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speak highly of his piety and zeal in the discharge of his episcopal duties, and tell us 
that when he was grown weak with age, he was carried about in a litter through his 
diocese, constantly teaching and instructing the people, till his death, in 685, which 
happened whilst he was on a visit to his sister Ethelburgha, at Barking. After a reign 
of thirty years, Sebbi exchanged his sceptre for a cloister, and retired as a monk 
to London, where, after his death, he was buried in St. Paul’s. He was succeeded by 
his sons Sigehard and Swefred. 

In the time of Sebbi the kingdom of the East Saxons had been sq reduced as to 
be in a great measure subject to Mercia, which was at that period ruled by Wulpher.* 
Within a few years after, however, it had risen to considerable power, which is said to 
have extended over the whole kingdom of the East Angles, so that the kingdom of the 
East Saxons included the whole of the countiesof Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Hertford, Cambridge* and part of that of Bedford.f 

Offii, the sOn of Sighere, and successor of Sigehard and Swci'rt'd, visited the court 
of Conred, king of Mercia, for the purpose of marrying Cenrcd's aunt, Cencswida, the 
daughter of Pcnda. But the princess, who was a lady of great piety, prevailed on 
both her nephew and her lover to embrace a monastic life. Offa and Cenred, in 
company with St. Egwine, afterwards made a pilgrimage to Rome. After the depar¬ 
ture of Offa, we find but very few historical incidents that relate to Essex, until the 
time that Edmund, who was related to Offa, came from Germany, and was crowned, 
at Bury, king both of the East Saxons and of East Anglia.J 

In 823 the kingdom of the East Saxons, together with Kent) Surrey, and Sussex, 

wprp fiiiliipptpfl tn Kcrlirilif.^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

ESSEX TIN DI R THE 'DANES. 

The Saxons, who had gained a settlement in this island bjr treachery, and had main¬ 
tained thcrnsclves in it by cruelty, became exposed to the attacks of an i nemy not 

* “ Sebbi rex Orient. Sax. et ipse quodammodo Wulphero iubjcctus."— I.eland. Cihkclan. torn. i. p. 4, 5. 

f “ Hex autem Kstsaxiae tenuit et occupavit liwsaxium, Miditclsaxiam, Southftlchiain, Northfolchiam, et 
comitatus Hcrtfordue, CaMebridgite, ct Medietatein Bcdcfordia?.” — Chron. Johan. Bromptm, col. 800. 
(ap. Twisden.) 

J Chron. Johan.’ Bromptfm, col. 745. Some writers apeak of two other kings who succeeded OHa, Selred 
and Sulhrcd, but nothing appears to be known of them. § Saxon Cbrpn. p. 70. 
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inferior in the former, and far exceeding them in the latter. The first visit of the chap. 
Danes to England is placed by the Saxon Chronicle in the year 787, during the reign u ' 
of Beorhtric, king of the West Saxons, who married Eadburga, the daughter of Oflk. 

In 793 they repeated their visit; and arriving in greater numbers, laid waste the isle 
of Lindisfarne, burnt and plundered its monastery, and murdered the monks. Their 
coming was preceded by dreadful portents, such as unusual storms, fiery dragons 
appearing in the heavens, and universal faminoi* The following year they continued 
their ravages. 

Hitherto, the excursions of the Danes had been confined to the northern coast; 
but in 832, they appeared at the mouth of the Thames, and laid waste the isle of 
Sheppcy, and the parts adjacent.f Another party landed at Charmouth, in Dorset¬ 
shire, the following year, and defeated the forces led against them by Egbriht. In 
835 they landed on the western coast of the island, and joined the Britons, but their 
combined army wal beat by Egbriht, at Hengest-dune, or Hengston Hill, in 
Cornwall. 

During the time that the different states of the Heptarchy were joined together 
under the power of the West Saxon king, Egbriht, the Danes had been able to make 
no permanent settlement; but after his death the kingdom was again divided, and 
ruled in succession by several feeble kings. Ethelwulf, the son of Egbriht, sue- A. D. 836. 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of Wessex; and Kent, Essex, Surrey*, and Sussex 
were given to Ethelstan.J Ethelwulf was succeeded by Elhelbald, Ethelbribt, 

Ethelred, and Alfred. In 838, and the following years, the Danes overrun the whole 
of East Anglia and Kent, burning and destroying wherever they came. In 851 they 
were defeated by Ethelstan, the king of Essex and Kent, at Sandwich; but the same 
year a fresh party wintered at Thanet, and were joined by a fleet of three hundred shi^s 
from Denmark. They landed in Kent, took Canterbury and London, and werq pro¬ 
ceeding into Surrey, when they were met .and defeated by Ethelwulf and his son 
Etlielbald, at Oakley." On the death of Ethelwulf, Etluffbald, who was the father of 
Alfred, succeeded to the cyown of the West Saxons; and his* ftfother, Etholbriht, 
about the same time succeeded Ethelstan in the combined’kingdom of the East Saxons^ 

Kent, Surrey, and the South Saxons. •Ethelwaid dying in(J80, Ethejbriht joined Essex, 

Kent, Sussex, and Surrey to the kjpgdom of the West Saxons, to which he suc¬ 
ceeded. During the reign of these princes, the Danes invaded England in great 
numbers. The cause of their coming is tjius told in one of the old chronicles* D.uring 
the reign of Etlielbald in Wessex, Northumberland was ruled by two kings, Osbrith 
and Ella, the former ncsiding at York. As Oslirilh was passing through a wood with 
some of his attendants, he cairn? to the dwelling of one of his nobles, whose name was 

* Saxon fliron. p. 64, 65. Simoon Dunel. Iliat. ite Gelt. Reg. Angl/p. 112. 

t Saxon Citron, p. 72. Robert of Gloucester, p. 259. | Ibid. p. 75. 
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Bruern Bocnrd: Bruem himself was from home, but his wife, who was a lady of 
great beauty, received the king with the most noble hospitality. Osbrith was smitten 
by her beauty; after dinner he confessed to her his passion; and when he found 
that she was as virtuous as beautiful, he extorted by force what he was unable to 
obtain by persuasion. When Bruem returned, and learnt from his lady the dis¬ 
honour which had been done to her, not being of himself sufficiently powerful to 
revenge it, he took the first opportunity of repairing to Denmark, where he instigated 
Codrinus, the Danish king, to the invasion of the territory of Osbrith# Codrinus was 
glad of an excuse for invading England; an army was immediately raised, and placed 
under the command of Inguar and Ilubba, who landed in Northumberland.* Another 
cause of the invasion by Inguar and ilubba, is said to have been the death of their 
father, who was shipwrecked on the coast of the East Angles, and afterwards slain by 
some of the natives’ 

In 866 the two brothers wintered among the East Angles, wtio made peace with 
them. The next year they sailed for the mouth of the llumber, and laid waste the 
country with fire and sword till they arrived at York, where Osbrith met them, and 
was defeated and slain. Ella was also slain, with a vast number of his countrymen, 
in opposing the invaders. Having completed the subjugation of Northumberland, 
they entered ^Mercia, and wintered, in 868, at Nottingham. * The following year they 
returned to York; but, in 870, they passed through Mercia into East Anglia, and 
wintered .at Thetford, where, according to old historians of Essex, they were opposed 
by Edmund, the king of the East Angles. The army of Edmund was entirely 
destroyed, and himself being taken, was fastened to a tree, his body pierced with 
arrows, and finally, being beheaded, his head was thrown into a tvood, then called 
, Ifalesdon. It was afterwards miraculously discovered by his friends, and joined to 
the body, and after having been buried many years, was found to have grown fast to 
it, a narrow line of red only remaining to show the place where it had been severed. 
After the death of Edmund, Ins kingdom was overrun and entirely subjugated by the 
Danes, who destroyed the monasteries, and among the rest the abbey of Barking, in 
Essex, where they slew or dispersed all the nuns. This part of the island became 
from this time the chief settlement of the DandA in England; and the first Danish 
king who governed East Anglia and Essex was Godrutn, or Guthrum.t 

l'rotn their settlement in East Anglia, the Danes invaded the kingdoms of the 
West Sa..ons, and other parts of the islaniT; and although their progress was obsti¬ 
nately disputed by Ethelred, on the death of that king, they jjad already subdued 
Mercia and Northumberland, and his 1 successor Alfred was, within a few years after, 
eojnpelled to seek refuge, with a small body of companions, in the recesses of the 
woods, and in the strong-holds among the mountains. In 875, the Danish army, 


• Johan. Broinpton, Chronicon, coll. 802, 803. 


f Ibid. col. 808—807. Sa;:on Citron, p. 78—80. 
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under Godrura, and two other chiefs, Oscytel and Anwind, wintered at Grantebridge, 
or Cambridge, in East Anglia.* 

In 878, by a series of fortunate engagements, Alfred reduced the Danish invaders 
in the south to the necessity of leaving the kingdom; and shortly after Godrum, or 
Guthrunt, with thirty of his nobles, yielded to Alfred, was baptised at Westminster, 
and made king of the district of East Anglia and Essex, which was almost entirely 
peopled by Danes, but at the same time was cqpstrained to acknowledge the supreme 
sovereignty of Alfred. The foreign Danes, however, still, from time to time, con¬ 
tinued to ifiake descents on the coasts, and their brethren in the East Anglian king¬ 
dom showed but too much readiness to join them. They were defeated by the 
vigilance of Alfred in their attempt upon Kent. His fleet sailed in 88,') along the 
coast of Essex; at the mouth of the Stour it encountered an armament of sixteen 
Danish ships, which were all taken, and their crews slain. In 890, Godrum, wiio at 
his baptism had received the surname of Ethclstan, (Jied in his kingdom of East 
Anglia.f 

The Danes still continued their incursions. The oath of allegiance was from time to 
time extorted by Alfred from the East Anglians ; but no sooner were they delivered 
from the immediate presence of the king, than they again commenced their ravages, 
and joined with every new invader. In 894, they crossed the Thames, and spread 
over the south-eastern part of the island. Other parties at the same time invaded 
Wessex. The king, not being able to bring the whole of the Danish forces to an 
engagement, as they were spread in parties, and always took care to avoid him, 
encamped his army in a strong situation be twee ij the two principal Danish camps, 
so that he might fit the same time observe Ijoth, as well as prevent their con¬ 
junction. Alfrct} divided his army into two parts, one always 'remaiifing in the 
camp, the other scouring^he country to destroy the Danes who might be found spread 
about in plundering parties. By these precautions the Danes were compelled to 
retreat, and with all the plunder they could collect, prepared to cross the Thames, 
and return into Essex; but the king, aware of their intention, atjabked and defeated 
them at Farnham, in Surrey, retook the whole of the. plunder which they had col¬ 
lected, and pursued them over the Thames to the banks of the Colne, where they 
took shelter in an island, with their king, who was wounded in die battle. In this 
situation they were besieged*by Alfred, till he was called away to defend the coast of 
Devon against the fleet which had beai sent thither by the East Angiitis and 
Northumbrians. 

In the mean time Tjacsten, or Hastings, had Janded with a considerable body of. 
foreign Danes at Middleton, and*being joined i)y another large body who had lauded 
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♦ Saxon I'hron. p. 83. > 

■f- Ibid. p.91. Simeon Duneliu, Hist, tic Gest. Reg. Anglia.*, p. 13.*f, 150. 
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at Applcdore, in Kent, he proceeded to Beamfleet, (South Bcnfleet, in Essex), 
where he threw up strong fortifications. The Danes were there, however, defeated 
by Alfred's army, their fortifications destroyed, and their plunder, with their wives and 
children, as well as all their ships that were not sunk or burnt, taken and carried to 
London. 

Whilst tile king was engaged in the defence of Devonshire, the Danes assembled 
at Shocbury, on the Essex coast, where they were joined by the East Anglians and 
the Northumbrians, and built there a fortress. From thence they proceeded up the 
Thames till they arrived at the Severn, and were advancing along the banks of that 
river, when they were overtaken and defeated in their fortifications at Butdigingtune, 
a place supposed to have been somewhere near Welshpool, by the Saxons, and all 
who escaped fled to their strong-holds in Essex. They there colleeted a large army, 
left their plunder,'with their wives and ships, in East Anglia, and again invaded the 
western provinces of the island. They had strongly fortified themselves in Lega- 
ceaster, or Chester, where they •.. ere besieged by the English army, and were reduced 
to the necessity of feeding upon their horses. From Chester they overrun North 
Wales, and from thence escaped through Northumberland into East Anglia, returning 
to their brethren in Essex, where they fortified themselves in the island of Mersey. 
From thence they took shipping and sailed up the Thames, and drew their ships 
up the Liga, or Lee, where they raised a fortress on the bank of that river, according 
to the Saxon Chronicle, about twenty miles from London. The Londoners went out 
and attempted to destroy the Danish fortifications, but were driven back. Alfred 
encamped his army between London and the river, and by building a fort on each 
side of the stream, where it was difficult to pass, hindered the possibility of the Danes 
getting away in their ships. When the latter saw that they could not get their ships 
away, they left them, and proceeded to Cwatbriege, supposed to be near Bridgnorth, 
on the banks of the Severn, where they built a fort. Whilst Alfred pursued the 
Danes, the citizens of London took their ships, and brought them to London. After 
having wintered'at'Cwatbriege, they appear to have returned to East Anglia, which, 
„in consecjuence of a pestilential disease that raged in the island, they left in 897, and 
made a descent an France. The pestilence ‘proved fatal to many of the English 
nobles, and among the rest we find mention of k Beorhtulf, caldor-man, or governor of 
Essex.* 

The king, after the departure of the Daiies, caused a number of long galleys to be 
.built, to prevent their return; and in attempting to effect a landing, many Danish 
‘ships were, from time to time, destroyed or taken by them, their crews being either 
jlain in the fight, or afterwards hung. The Danes in East Anglia and Essex again 


• Saxon t'hron. j>. 92—97. 
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were reduced to swear fealty to Alfred, who died in 901, and was succeeded by hi s 
son Edward. 

On the accession of Edward, his right to the crown was disputed by Ethelwald, 
who raised an army, and was joined by the Danes in Essex and East Anglia in the 
invasion of Mercia and Wessex. But the war was terminated by the death of Ethel¬ 
wald, and the Danes acknowledged Edward and returned home. 

The continual hostilities of his Danish subjects induced Edward to determine on 
reducing them to a more entire subjection. In 91il he entered Essex with a con¬ 
siderable" army. About the time of Martinmas he built the northern castle at Hert¬ 
ford, between the Lea and two streams, then called the Memera and Bcnefica. 
Shortly after part of his army erected another fortification at Hertford, on the south 
of the Lea.* In the mean time, having subdued the greater part of Essex, the king 
encamped at Ma.-ldune, or Maldon, and built the castle at Witfigni. 

The Dunes, liowyver, do not appear to have remained long quiet; and, in 920, we 
again find Edward at Maldon, building and fortifying William. In 921, taking 
advantage of a descent made in another part by their brethren, the East Anglian 
Danes left their fortifications at Huntingdon, and entrenched themselves at Temsford, 
from whence they proceeded to Bedford, but were beat back by the citizens. Another 
army of East Anglian Danes crossed Mercia and besieged Wigmorc, (Wiginganicre), 
in Herefordshire, the castle of which had been built by Edward the some year; but 
the inhabitants making an obstinate defence, after having plundered tin; country up to 
the walls, they carried away all the cattle and returned home. Edward, in the mean 
time, attacked and destroyed the Danish fortifications at Temsford, and slew there a 
Danish king, with many others.f In the autumn, the men of Kent and Surrey 
entered Essex^ and, being joined by all the inhabitants who wort' subject to Edward, 
besieged and took Colchester, and slew all the Danes whom they found. The Dalle.*, 
who, in this part, were now almost confined to the ancient kingdom of East Angita, 
raised an army to revenge their brethren, and, entering Essex, laid siege to Maldon, 
but were forced to retire; and the men of Essex, pursuing them/siew a great number 
in their retreat. One of V.dward’s armies the sail)}; year took Huntingdon, and re¬ 
paired the walls, and reduced tli^ whole «of the county. About Martinmas, Kuig 
EifWard, with the West Saxon army, went to Colchester, repaired the fortifications, 
and rebuilt part of the town. At the same time, the greater part of Essex and East 

Anglia, with the people of Cambridge,.fUrantabryege), submitted to liim.t Edwaril 

• ' - • 

* pet arymhp.m f>a nopSan httph nst peopor-j-ojCtn hetpeox CBeniejtaj -j 

Iieiiep iran -j l.yjean. All's pun lnp pal rum poplite {>» Inifih J>a lipjle irt peopot-pojitui on 
putt healpi* I.yjoan.”— Siuoh Chun. ji. ll);i. Johan. Ilrompton rail* it c.i ilrtwi .— Hertford Chnn. ji, 

■f Saxon Chryn. p. 107, Sic. Johan. Brompton, Citron. p. 833, 834. 
t Saxon (Miron. j>. 109. 
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book l. died in 925. From this period to the time of Ethelred, who ascended the throne in 
978, England was free from the attacks of the Dunes. 

Ethelred came to the crown amidst the maledictions of his subjects, and the denun¬ 
ciations of the monks.* These denunciations were fulfilled by a new invasion of the 
Danes. In 981, seven Danish ships plundered Southampton and the isle of Thanet. 
In 991, Unlaf, with ninety-three ships, landed on the East Anglian coast, destroyed 
Ipswich, ( Gypeswk ), and laid waste the whole district. From thence they proceeded 
to Maldon, in Essex, where they slew Byrthnolh, the caldor-man of the county, 
defeated his army, and committed such ravages in every part, that, by advice of 
Siric, archbishop of Canterbury, the king gave them ten thousand pounds to quit the 
kingdom. From this time other parties of Danes were continually landing in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the island. Sweyn landed at Sandwich in 993, and plundered Kent, 
Essex, Sussex, and Hampshire, till he desisted on the promise of sixteen thousand 
pounds; but immediately after he again commenced his devastations in the western 
counties. 

I 

The greater body of the Danes, on the agreement of Ethelred to pay them a large 
sum of money, left, the kingdom; but numbers remained behind, and, settling in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, they so oppressed the natives, that it was determined to 
destroy them. For this purpose, private orders were transmitted throughout 
England, and on St. Brice’s day, the 13th of November, 1002, every Dane was put 
to death. This act was a sufficient cause for new invasions. The Danes now 
flocked into the island in such numbers, that they are compared by the old historians 
to the ants that creep over an ant-hill.f In 1001, Sweyn landed in East Anglia, and 
burnt Norwich and Thetford, but was compelled to retreat again to his ships by 
Ulikytel, who was the governor of the province. The year following a famine 
obliged the Danes to leave the island, hut they returned in 100(5, and as the last 
resource, Ethelred entered into a treaty with them, by which it was agreed, that, they 
should be allowed to remain, jn the island, and receive a tribute of thirty thousand 
pounds. But, in 1009, another army of Danes landed at Sandwich, and after 
having carried their depredations over most of the southern counties, they wintered 
on the Thames, plundering the adjacent districts of Essex and Kent. In 1010, the 


* Dunstan predicted—“ Quomam aspirant! ad regnum per mortem fratfis tui, cujus sanguine Angli cum 
ignominiosa matre tun ronspiraverunt, non deficict sangpia ct gladius ab eis donee populus ignota- lingua- 
superveniens eos extermiuando in ultimam redigat servifutem, nee oxpiabitur delictum illnd nisi longa vin- 
ilicta."— Cliron. Johan. Urmiptm, p. 877. 

+ So tliycke lui conic, tha;. the loml over fj 1 liii gonne fulle 
As thyckc as anieten crepeth in an amete liullc. 

By uurthc and by southc, in the est and in the west, 

So thycke hii come, that mee nuste in wuch half kepe best.” 

Robert of Gloucetter, p. ‘i'Jtj. 
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Danes landed at Ipswich, and in a short time reduced the whole of East Anglin. 
After having burnt Cambridge and Thetford, and several other towns, they proceeded 
in a southern direction to the Thames, and when, in 1011, a truce was bought by the 
English king, they had subdued East Anglia, with Essex, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, great part of Hun¬ 
tingdonshire, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Berkshire, Hampshire, and great part of Wilt¬ 
shire. In 1014 Sweyn died, after having subdued the whole kingdom, and the 
Danes proclaimed his son Cnut, or Canute, king in his place.* In 101(5, Ethclrcd, 
who, afteV (he death of Sweyn, had returned from Normandy, died at London, and 
left his son, Edmund Ironside, to struggle with Canute for the crown. After having, 
in vain, made several attempts upon London, which was preserved by Edmund’s 
bravery, Canute fixed his quarters in Essex. The same year the Danes left 
Essex to invade Mercia, but were driven back, and a great battle was ibught at 
Assandune, (Ashdua, or Assingdown,) in which, by tl»c treachery of the calilor-nmn, 
Edric, Edmund was defeated. The same year Edmund and Canute entered into a 
treaty, agreeing to divide the kingdom between them; and after the death of 
Edmund, which happened the same year, Canute succeeded to the entire sove¬ 
reignty. The government of East Anglia was given to Thurcylle, that of Northum¬ 
berland to Yric, and that of Mercia to Edric. After the death of Hardicnutc, the 
crown again reverted to an English dynasty in the person of Edward the Confessor, 
and, from this time, with the exception of a descent made on the coast of Kent and 
Essex in 1046, Englaftd was freed from the attacks of the Danes. 

The Danish dynasty in England had been wery oppressive to the natives. An 

Englishman meeting a Dane on a bridge was obliged to stand aside till the Dane 

• • 

had passed over; if lie did not make a low reverence when he passed a Dane, he v^ps 
liable to be severely beaten. The tribute that was extorted from the native English 
was fixed by Canute at upwards of eighty thousand pounds, and it was collected with 
merciless severity.-J- ’ Hardicnutc levied an additional *tilx of upwards of thirty-three 
thousand pounds for the payment of his fleet and army. The Danish tribute, or Dane- 
gchl, was discontinued on the accession of Edward. When he was one day shown the 
great heap of money which had been collected for the payment outlie Danish tribute, 
he started back in apparent terror^ and declared that he saw the devil dancing and 
capering over it. lie ordered it directly to be paid back to the people, and Dane- 
fteld was abolished for ever.J 

* Saxon Chron. Johun. llrompton. 

t “ Tributum quod Atq^i Danis nnnuntipi dabnnt, auctarn ad septuaginta duo milUa librarian i t to 
amplius, rt sintt boo quod de I.omioni* dabntur undrein* millia librarum. Tunc qui babucrunt ad tantuni 
tributum solvondum dabnnt. Qui non habummt, terras et pnssessiones et alias res irrecuperabiliter perdifle- 
runt. Unde lactujp cst ut ccclesiade Burch et abac multo- multtc perdidcrint.”— I.ehnul. Colfctun. tom. i. p. II. 
See Saxon Chron. p. 151. 

t Ingulpli, p. C5. Julian. Brampton, p. M2. 
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CHAPTER V. 

run N OHM AN CONQUEST. 

When that weak prince, Edward the Confessor, encouraged a swarm of Norman 
favourites and parasites, he was laying the foundation of a rival pow-r that should 
totally destroy the liberties of his country; for, by political cunning, and secret influ¬ 
ence, the Normans were attempting to effect what the Danes had before done by 
open force. 

The archiepiscopal see of Canterbury was occupied by a Norman named Robert; 
another of the same nation occupied the see of London; and various Saxon prelates 
were removed, because some pretended relations of King Edward, by his mother, 
waited for preferment.* Eudcs was made chief of the counties of Devon, Somerset, 
Dorset, and Cornwall; Raulf, the son of Gualtcr dc Mantes, was intrusted with the 
superintendence of Herefordshire and the Welsh Marches; and much dissatisfaction 
was created among the people by the removal of Godwin and his sons from their 
offices of power, and the giving their appointments to foreigners. This general dis¬ 
content was not lessened by the arrival, at this time, of a stranger, in the person of 
the bastard duke of Normandy, who, in journeying through England with his retinue 
of attendants, was constantly met by his own countrymen. Norman soldiers com¬ 
posed the garrison at Dover, and of the fort at Canterbury; and captains and 
prelates came to pay their respects to die chief of their native country. The foreigner 
stymied more a king in England than its native prince; and it was not long before 
he conceived the idea of becoming so in reality at the death of this unworthy slave to 
Norman influence. 

Sometime afterwards, on the reconciliation between Edward and Godwin, the 
native patriot chief, the Norman court favourites, exceedingly alarmed, mounted their 
horses and fled. The archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of London, retreated 
by the eastern gate of the capital, followed by armed men, who massacred some of 
the English in their flight. They were conveyed in fishing boats over the channel. 
The council of wise men assembled in London on this occasion were unanimous in 
the sentence of banishment against the foreign favourites; yet, at the reejuest of 
Edward, some were sull'crcd to remain: Kanulph, the son of Gaulter dc Mantes, by 
t'ne king’s sister; Robert, surnamed"(he Dragon, and his soa-in-law Richard, the 
son of Scrob; Oufroy, ("query of the palace; Oufroy/surnamed Jay-foot, and others, 
for whom the king had particular friendship. The bishop of London was also 
recalled, and Herman, a Fleming, remained bishop of Wilton. The feeble-minded 
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Edward, toward the close of life, spent much of his time in retirement at his cii a I*, v. 
palace at Havering, in Essex ; became the victim of gloom and despondency; and, ~ 
on his death-bed, had frightful visions and presentiments of future calamity to the 
country. Sentences of scripture, of ominous import, passed across his bewildered 
imagination. “The Lord hath bent his bow; he hath prepared his sword; he waveth 
and brandisheth it like a warrior; he will manifest his wrath by fire and sword,’"* 
would he continually exclaim. Terror and dismay seized those who witnessed his last 
moments,f all "except Stigand, the archbishop", who could not but smile to observe 
the weakness of those who trembled at the dreams of a sick old man.| 

‘Harold, the brave, the destroyer of the evil influence of the foreign favourites,§ K;» g 
was crowned, with the unanimous consent of the people, the day after the funeral of 
King Edward, and the ceremony was performed by Archbishop Stigand, but it did 
not receive the sanction of the Roman church. The bishop placed upon the head of 
the new king a golden crown; and a gilded sceptre was given to him; (| and a battle- 
axe, according to the custom of his country. During his brief reign, his conduct 
was just, wise, aflliblc, and active, daring all danger for the good of his country.* § ! 

Even if it had been true that a weak prince had promised to make the bastard 
of Normandy heir to the English crown, or if a promise had been extorted from 
Harold to betray his country, in neither case could any right be derived to the 
dominion of England, which only submitted to a cruel tyranny for w«mt. of power 
to make an effectual resistance. 

The spirit that projnptcd the Norman and his followers to attack England, was i« r , 
that of avarice, unmixed with any better feeling; and those who provided this cruel 
robber with the means to effect his purposes were speculators, who, for a trifling 
venture, expected an enormous return; of these adventurers, ontv class ^pbscribed for 
vessels, another for men and arms, and another class came to march in person, a«ul, 
venture all to gain the possession of riches, lands, and slaves to be subject to their 
command. Even priests joined in this unholy expedition, as in a crusade: those 
who did not give money contributed their personal assistance, that they might receive 
lordships, and be exalted to the pinnacle of greatnesg; and the Roman pontiff, to 
authorise the subjugation of a free people, sent his bull, a golden ring, and a con¬ 
secrated banner. 

• “ lit t»cce Pominus arcuin suiun tetemlit, gladium suum vibra\it et paravit.... igne simui et gladio 
puniendi .”—Ethel redis itierallensis. 

f “ Thor** was dcol and sorrow** ynou .”—Robert of (ii ucestcr. 

X ** I’rophetanti delira** submunnurans, ride re maluit .”—Ethel red. Ilieval l. 

§ Gervasis Tilburiensis,y. 741. 

|| “ An's pHpol'o eojil Iccnj to fucc, nia j« iiu& mb him genj>e, ru'd oapinen liin J?aon to 
gecufton. ’*—Saxon Chronicle. 

^ “ Piurn hufhileni, atiabilem se exliibcns .... pro patriu* defensione ipsemet terra.’ maiitpie dcsudaiv."— 

Roger tic Moved . 
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A piratical descent on the coast had called Harold into the northern part of 
England; and he lay fatigued and wounded at York, when a messenger came to him 
in haste to inform him that the Norman invader had landed without opposition;* 
and before the English forces could be brought into the field, the enemy had taken a 
strong position at Hastings, and were sending bands of soldiers out over the country, 
plundering and burning the houses, and murdering the inhabitants. When the 
English army, after some unavoidable delay, at length arrived, it was much inferior 
in number to the enemy, and the chiefs were urgent in their attempts to persuade the 
king not to hazard an engagement till the arrival of supplies, which were soon expected. 
But the impetuosity of his disposition urged him on; and even when the hour of 
battle approached, and his two brothers, Gurth and Leafwinc, had chosen their 
stations by his side, Gurth was earnestly attempting to persuade him not to remain, 
but to go towards London for additional forces, whilst his friends sustained the attack. 
But rash in his bravery, and trusting to the goodness of his cause, his answer was 
always the same: that there, where duty and honour called, he must remain, and 
could not retire from danger while others ventured their livcs.f 

The decisive and disastrous battle, which brought such accumulated evils on 
England, took place not far from Hastings. The English fought with determined 
bravery; several times repulsed their assailants, and would have gained the victory, 
but, at that jjmeture, a thousand horse were ordered to advance, and after sustaining 
the attack, to retreat, as if overcome. This stratagem had the desired effect, and gave 
the Normans the advantage. There was great slaughter on bpth sides: the English 
king and his two brothers fell at the foot of their standard, and the remainder of their 
army, without a chief, and without a standard, yet continued the struggle till it was 
so dark that they could only distinguish their enemies by their language. 

, i Two monks, from the abbey of, Waltham, came to prostrate themselves before the 
conqueror, humbly to beg the body of King Harold, their benefactor, bringing ten 
marks of gold to offer for it. This request was granted; and the bodies of his two 
brothers were also buried at Waltham. 

No considerable change had been made in the political-government of the Anglo- 
Saxons, though they had basely submitted to wear the yoke of Danish slavery under 
four successive monarchs; but on the fatol event of the Norman conquest, a complete 
transfer of the proprietorship of the country, and all it contained, was made into the 
hands of an unprincipled barbarian, whose cruelty was equal to his injustice. All 
land or Other property was held under him: The thanes, or men of influence and 
property, as well as the ceorls, or yeomen, were driven from tlifiir possessions with 

* “ Thai Due William to llastinges was ycoitu*, 

And his banners liadde yrered, and the countrey all ynome.” 

Robert of Gtotcetter'e Chron. 

t ,, ‘ Minus praeceps ct virtutc sua praesumens .”—Waltham MSS. 
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relentless barbarity; the former sought refuge in foreign countries; the latter became 
slaves of the soil which was formerly their own. The foundation of legal right in 
the code of the Norman was in the maxim that all right centered in the king; and it 
was the prevailing purpose of every legislative act to make all property directly con- 
tributary to the emolument of government. Power and influence, and cooperation 
in all important undertakings, were required from those who held grcat'possessions, 
and these and their honours they were only allowed to retain as long as they remained 
obediently subservient. So, with respect to the little all that was possessed by the 
citizens and artificers of towns, it was also reckoned to be the king’s, as the first 
absolute proprietor. No sanction, however sacred or venerable, could give any right 
to any thing without his permission; and in the imposition of taillagc or taxation, the 
burden was heaviest on those who had least. When the clergy, or feudatories, were 
taxed a twentieth or a fifteenth of their moveable effects, the tax on the townsjteople 
was a tenth, or a seyenth; and small unappropriated demesnes in townships were 
subject to a taillage, payable by the citizens, which ■was oppressively felt. Ancient 
records inform us that Eudes, the son of Hubert, received grateful acknowledgments 
from the-town of Colchester, on account of having taken lands of disinherited Normans 
in his own name, and agreed to satisfy the fiscal demands upon them,* at the time 
when he was viscount, or governor of that town. This is the only instance of com¬ 
plaisant behaviour of any chief imposed by the foreign tyrant on the English. 
Everywhere else in the kingdom, the royal officers, in the language of the chroniclers, 
were worse than the worst of thieves, plundering without mercy. All the pleadings 
in the courts of law, and the legislative acts, were in Norman French, and if it had 
been possible, the language of the country would have been abolished. Not only 
the civil but ecclesiastical government was greatly altered; for, besides all the 
counties and baronies, all bishoprics and prelacies wttre transferred from their l'ormef 
owners to Norman favourites; and it was a circumstance of rare occurrence to see an * 
Englishman in any place of honour or profit. 

The civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions had been jointly exercised by the Saxon 
bishops and carls in the colinty courts; but these went* separated by giving the 
bishops a court of their ow r n. And the lands »f the bishops and greater abbots, which* 
had been held before in frank almoigne, or* free alms,* were, by authority of the 
legislature under William, declared to "be baronies, and bound to the same obligations 
of homage and military service as the civff tenures of the like nature, agreeable to the 
practice in, France and Normandy at thaf time. Under a prince of a disposition so 
arbitrary and tyrannised, the most oppressive acts might be expected; and so heavy! 
was tlie burden of military tenures which he infroduced here, in imitation of those in 

* “ lias ergO terras Eurio sibi vindicavit lit pro his fisco satisfaceret, et populum ea U'liCjp alleviarct."— 
Manat. Angl. 
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Normandy, that even the Normans, who enjoyed immense possessions under him, 
found this grievance so intolerable, that every opportunity was sought for redress. 
And this was the cause of the long-continued and destructive wars between the 
kings and the barons in succeeding ages. 

The first twenty years of the Norman era seem to have been occupied in com¬ 
pletely reducing the native population to a state of vassalage; and, in the year 1086, 
the work of the conquest was completed by the grand survey of Doomsday, and by 
making all the Norman dependents possessing lands renew their oaths of allegiance. 
William died in 1087; but several centuries succeeded before any attempt seems to 
have been made on the part of the English to regain their liberty, or even to better 
their condition. 

The condition of the Saxon serfs of London, in the time of Eflward the Third, 
may be known by consulting “ Rymer’s Acta Public®,” where we shall find preserved 
the following form or order to be sent to workmen, or artificers, when the king 
designed to embellish a church, or palace, or any public building :—“ Be it known to 
yog, that we have commissioned our well-beloved William de Walsingham to take 
in our city of London as many painters as shall be necessary, to set them to work at 
our wages, and make them stay as long as shall be needful. If he find any of them 
rebellious, lie shall arrest him, and confine him in our prison, there to remain till 
further orders.” This was at that time the condition of all in London who were not 
counts, chevaliers, or esquires, even including those engaged in liberal arts, as well as 
all workmen and common labourers, called by the French writers of that time, the 
villains of London; but the condition of the same class in the country, called by their 
Norman lords, bonds, cotiers, serfs, or knaves, were degraded much lower, and sub¬ 
jected to a harder Servitude. We find in continental writers of these times, expressions 
of astonishment to observe the great number of serfs in England, and the harshness 
*of their servitude. All those who Were cultivators of land were called bonds, or serfs, 
in body and goods, and coqld be sold, together with their houses, their implements, 
their oxen, their.c'hildrcn, and their posterity; which in the deeds was expressed as 
follows: “ Know that I have^sohl my knave and all 'his oflspring, born, or to be 
born.” The origin of their degraded sCate was^ not known to these men, neither was 
it generally to their oppress'ors, who were not by any means known as Normans, but 
now called gentlemen. Yet it cannot be wondered at if we find in the breasts 
of the oppressed strong feelings of resentnient against those who treated them with 
cruel injustice ; and in the time of Richard the Second, in the year 1881, a strong 
'public expression was given to this sentiment, which never ceaSed to operate, till, by 
degrees, and in process of time, vassalage was totally abolished in England. In 
consequence of foreign wars, the country had been oppressively taxed, and assem¬ 
blies of the' serfs .took place spontaneously, particularly in the county of Essex, and 
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secret associations were formed. This project quickly spread into all the neighbour- CHAP. v. 
ing counties, and it was in time understood, that the secret purpose of these associa- 
tions was to force the gentlemen to relinquish their privileges. Small letters were 
circulated in the villages, recommending to the associated a discreet conduct and 
perseverance, in proverbial and mysterious language. One of these, known to be by 
a priest, called John Ball, is as follows: 

“ John Ball gretyth you well all, and dotlj you understand he hath rungen your 
belle. Nowe right and might, wylle and skylle. God spede every idel. Stonde 
mantychd togedyr, in treu tho and help gowe. If the ende be well, that is all 
well.” 

Between the townspeople of London, and the same class in the country, a cordial 
good understanding subsisted, especially with those of the county of Essex; and in 
the event of their coming in a body to London, to demand, or petition For their rights, 
they promised to open the gates of the city for their pdmission. King.Richard was 
in his sixteenth year; and the peasants, in their simplicity, and a full conviction of 
the justness of their cause, hoped every thing from a personal application, and \vere 
continually exclaiming to each other, “ Let us go to the king, and show him our Wat Tyler’* 
servitude; let us go altogether.” In this state of the public mind, a tax of one shilling '™ 1 '’ rrcc ‘ 
was levied on every individual, of whatever condition, above the age of fifteen, which 
being rigorously exacted, caused great disturbance in all parts of the ‘country; and 
the insolence of the collectors, especially in Essex, where they went so far as to use 
an indecent mode of ascertaining the age of young women, occasioned an insurrection, 
which soon spread over all the neighbouring counties. The leaders of the insurgents 
were Wat Tyler, John Ball the priest, and Jack Straw ; and they soon amounted to 
a vast multitude. “ Their number,” says Stowe, “ was now almost infinite, so they 
feared no man to resist^them; they began to show' some such acts as they had con-’ 
side red in their minds, and took in hand to behedd all men of law, as w’ell apprentices 
as barristers, and old justices. Towards evening thqy.came to Southwarkc, where 
they brake down the houses of Marshelsey, and loosed the prisqptnrs: amongst others 
they brake down the house of John Inworth, then tparehal of the Marshelsey, con¬ 
tinuing that outrage all the night; jhe commons of Essex went to Lambeth, a manor 
of the archbishoppe of Canterbury, spoyled and burnt all the goo*ls, with the bookes, 
registers, and remembranaes of the‘chancery. The next day, being Corpus Christi, 
the commons of Essex went to the njanor of Ilighbery, two miles from^ London, 
north; this manor, belonging to the prior of St. John of Jerusalem, they wholly 
consumed by fire; Bn which day ajso, the couynons of Kent brake down the stew- 
houses neere London-bridge, at that time in the hands of the frowes of Flaunders, 
who had farmed them of the maior of London. The commons passed through flic 
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city, and did no hurt; they tookc nothing from any man, but bought all things at a 
just price; and if they found any man with theft, they beheaded him.” In the 
account of the progress of these outrages various murders are mentioned of such 
persons in official situations as the insurgents considered to be their bitterest enemies; 
but in the whole of their proceedings, some show of justice was observable; and the 
murders, whfch they called executions, were preceded by an odd ceremony of 
juridical forms. The heads of the mqb continuing to petition an interview with the 
king, he had the boldness to appoint a set time for that purpose, to take place at 
Mile End, where, when he arrived, with only a small number to attend him,' upwards 
of fifty thousand armed peasantry were waiting his approach; and the king’s two brothers, 
and several barons, were frightened, and left him; but he, boldly addressing-them in 
English, said, “ Good people, what do you want ? What would you with me'! ” The 
leaders answered him, “We would that thou wouldst free us for ever, ourselves, our 
children, and-our goods; and that we no longer be called serfs, nor held in bondage.” 
“ I grant it you,”said the king; “go home to your several villages as you have come 
from them, only leaving behind you two or three men from each place; by and by I 
will have letters written and sealed with my seal, which they shall carry witli them, 
and which shall freely secure you all that you ask. I forgive you what you have 
done hitherto, but go back each of you to your own house, as I have told you.” 

These credulous people did not doubt the sincerity of the young king, and were 
greatly rejoiced, promising immediately to depart, many of them beginning to put 
themselves in motion for that purpose. That very day the clerks of the royal 
chancery were busily engaged in writing and sealing letters of enfranchisement and 
pardon, which were received by the peasantry in vast numbers, and carried into the 
country. These letters were in Latin, and contained the following passages:— 
“ Ktiow, that of our special graJe, we have freed all our ,|iegc-men and subjects 
of the county of Essex, and all other counties of the kingdom, and discharged all and 
each of them from all bondage and servitude; and that, moreover, we have pardoned 
the said liegc-mem ‘and subjects all the offences they have committed against us by 
riding about and going through divers places with men-at-arms, archers, and others, 
with armed force, flags and pennons flying.” , 

The leaders, especially Wat Tyler and John Ball, had not the same confidcncte as 
the more ignorant of the populace; and, with great exertions, persuaded a few thou¬ 
sands of ( the more determined of them to rem/iin with them, and endeavour to procure 
something more to be depended upon than the bare promise of the king. ..In conse¬ 
quence, a second meeting was appointed in Smithficld market-phtce, where the king, 
with a small number of attendants, met Wat Tyler, who came boldly forwards with¬ 
out suspicion, and met the king and his company. On this occasion, Tyler proceeded 
to make some general preliminary demands, viz. the right of buying and selling 
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openly and freely, in the towns and out of them; the right of hunting in field and chap, y 
forest, &c.; when the king seeming to hesitate in giving a precise answer, and Wat 
Tyler assuming a demeanour which William Walworth, the mayor of London, con¬ 
sidering to be disrespectful or threatening toward the king, he advanced, and at one 
blow with his mace, or some other weapon, knocked Tyler from his horse, who was Death of 
immediately killed as he lay on the ground by an esquire of Norman birth, named w ‘‘ tTylir 
Philpot. Perceiving what had happened, the armed multitude immediately prepared 
for action, exclhiming, “ They have killed our captain! Come on, let us kill all.” On 
this sudden emergency, the king, with extraordinary courage and presence of mind, 
advanced, unattended, toward the enraged multitude, who were putting themselves in 
battle array:—“ Sirs,” said he, “ what do you want ! you have no other captain but me; 

I am your king; keep at peace; follow me into the fields, and J will give you what 
you ask.” The astonishment occasioned by this proceeding kept the crowd in a state 
of suspense, till an armed force arrived, who had not been far distant, in the city, 
and the king galloped in among their ranks, while the attack was immediately com¬ 
menced upon the panic-struck multitude, who threw down their arms and fled in all The mob 
directions, great numbers being left dead on the ground: John Ball and Jack Straw llls, i’ Lrs ‘ 
were afterwards taken, and beheaded and quartered. Bands of armed peasants were 
on their march toward the metropolis from every part of the country when this easy 
victory was gained, but they all soon after dispersed; after which a proclamation was 
published, by sound of horn, throughout the kingdom, in the name, of the king, who, 
on this occasion, was made rather to express the decisions of his counsellors than his 
own; for, when he had previously called together his parliament of archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and barons, with chevaliers from the counties, and burgesses from the 
towns, he laid before them the reasons for the provisional letters of enfranchisement* 
that had been given; adding, “ It is for you to deaide whether the peasants shall’enjoy 
the privileges of freemen or not.” “God preserve us,” answered the barons and 
chevaliers, “ from subscribing to such charters, though we wero ;jll to perish in one 
day, for we would rather lose our lives than our inheritances.” It was in consequence 
determined to send forth a eounter-declaratipn, which should disannul the letters 6f 
enfranchisement. By this it was proclaimed 1 , that all mid each nf the freemen and 
knaves should, as heretofqpc, be enjoined to perform the works and services which 
they owe to their lords, according to ancient custom, without being allowed to claim 
any liberty or privilege they did not tnjoy before the insurrection. It*wa& also 
stated, that, “ Forasmuch as the said letters issued from our court without matuje 
consideration, and seSing that the granting ofthem tended to the great prejudice of us 
and our crown, and of the prelates, lords, and barons of our kingdom, and of die 
most holy church: by the advice of our council, we have revoked, cancelled, and 
annulled, the said.letters: and order all those who have those our letters of enfran- 
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chisement and pardon in their possession, to give up and restore them to us and our 
council, by the allegiance they owe to us, and on pain of forfeiting all they possess 
to us.* 

A body of cavalry went out from London as soon as the proclamation had been 
made, and, with Robert Tresilyan, a judge of the King’s Bench, traversed the neigh¬ 
bouring counties, proclaiming as they passed, that all the letters of enfranchisement 
should be returned without delay, on pain of military execution, to be inflicted col¬ 
lectively on the inhabitants; and all the letters were thrown into a fire before all the 
people. All those who could be found who had first promoted the insurrection 
were seized and put to death, with such accompanying atrocities as revenge and 
malice might inflict; some were hanged four times at the corners of towns; some 
embowelled, and their entrails burned while yet alive.f 

The vindictive and destructive wars between the houses of York and Lancaster 
produced some changes in the proprietorship of lands in Essex, as either party pre¬ 
vailed. The illustrious family of De Vere, earl of Oxford, was reduced by these 
wars to the lowest ebb of poverty and distress; and that of Bourchier was exalted to 
the summit of splendour and riches. 

The state of property was also very considerably affected by the founding and 
endowing a g-eat number of monasteries and religious houses, which brought many 
valuable estates into what is termed mortmain. Of these, E.ssex contained no less 
than forty-seven, of which two were mitred abbeys, six common abbeys, twenty-two 
priories, three nunneries, three colleges, two preceptorics of templars, and nine 
hospitals. 

Before the : r dissolution, the yearly revenue of these monasteries amounted to seven 
•thousand five hundred pounds, which, considering the advance in the value of land 
.fince that time, was, indeed, a very great sum. The dissolution of these houses by 
King Henry the Eighth transferred this property into numerous hands, as will be seen 
in the history of the parishes in which the various houses were situated. In King 
Edward the Sixth’s reign, tjie suppression of chantries dispersed a great deal of 
landed property among individuals, generally consisting of small parcels, but not 
always, as may be instanced in Joseph Elianor’s chantry, at Colchester, which had an 
endowment of one hundred acres. The custom of the visitation of churches took 
place in this reign, which was conducted in such a manner as to raise astonishing 
sums.' The four commissioners engaged in this business were Sir Richard Riche, 
(seorge Norton, Thomas Josselyn, aud Edmund Mordaunt; and the transaction had 
an appearance altogether inconsistent with a just and equitable government. Several 


• Rvmer, tom, iii. 

t “ Alios ilecapituri, altos suspend!, alios vero trail": per civitatem et sufipcntli per ipiatuor partes, alios 
intern ei iscerari,”—//, Knyghton. 
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parishes in the county suffered under this visitation, particularly in Walden and ch ai*. 
Sandford deaneries. 

During the unhappy contest between Charles the First and his parliament, many riviiwar*. 
suffered here, but not so deeply as in some adjoining counties. Sir John Lucas was 
one of those who, on this occasion, experienced the ungovernable insolence of an 
infuriated populace. Several inhabitants of Essex refused to join the prevailing party, 
and consequently brought upon themselves a heavier oppression; and, after being 
branded vpth tile most odious names, were deprived of their estates by sequestration, 
or- forced to redeem them upon terms the most cruel and oppressive. That none 
might escape this premeditated tyranny, committees were appointed, invested with 
power to sequester the estates of all those who did not immediately comply with their 
enormous demands; to these they gave the opprobrious name of delinquents, and 
treated them with the utmost severity, seizing all their personal as well as real estates, 
allowing only a fifth part for the maintenance of their*distressed wives and families. 

It may easily be conceived what extortions were practised on this occasion, when it 
is known that the sums raised amounted to some millions sterling. Many families 
were impoverished and reduced to extreme distress, and others totally ruined. 

It is evident, from the sketch that has been given of the Norman conquest, that this 
country was reduced by that event, to the lowest state of degradation; and we are 
astonished to find, than an institution of slavery so firmly established should have 
been so completely destroyed; and that England may now boast the possession of a 
civil government which is justly praised as superior to any other in the world. The 
odious names of serf and villain have been long siltce forgotten, as the class of persons 
so called has long since ceased to exist. The‘appellations of Normal^ and Saxon 
have also becodie obsolete;, except in history; and jt is pleasing to observe, that tl»s. 
extraordinary change has been eilected by the gradual operation of religions* aiuk 
moral considerations, impressed on the minds of the superior or privileged orders. 

During the fourteenth, and especially in the commencement of the fifteenth, centuries, 
numerous instances occur oiideeds of enfranchisement, the forms*of which have been 
preserved. In the preamble to these we find expressions to the following effect * 

“ Seeing that in .the beginning God fhade all vnen by nature free, «nd that afterwards 
the law of nations placed certain of them under the yoke of servitude—we think it 
would he pious and meritorious in the sight of God, to liberate such persons to u> 
subject in villanage, and to free them entirely from such service. fCiiow, therefore, 

that we have freed fijpin all yoke of servitude-,-, our knaves, of the manor 

of-, them and all their children, born a*cf to be born, &c." The frequency of 

these in the period referred to, indicates a better spirit than could be expected frqip 
the tyrannous .results of the conquest; and when the descendants of tile oppressed 
English had been t< thus informed of their true state and its origin, it might be 
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expected, that they would not remain contented in their degraded situation ; and we 
therefore find, that not long after the first instances of occasional enfranchisement, a 
general movement took place, by which they attempted to regain their civil rights, 
which were not, indeed, long afterwards withheld from them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE HOLDERS OF ALL THE LANDS OF ESSEX AS THEY AIM-EAR IX THE GREAT 
NATIONAL RECORD OF DOOMSDAY BOOK. 

1. Kino William. 

2. The church of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury. 

3. The bishop of London. 

1. Lands which were the private property of the bishop of London. 

5. The dpan and chapter of St. Paul’s in London. 

6. The abbot of Westminster. 

7. The bishop of Durham. 

8. The abbey of Waltham. 

9. Barking Abbey. 

10. Eli Abbev. 

* « 

ill. Abbey of St. Edmund at Bjiry St. Edmunds. 

12. - St. Martin's le Grand, London. 

13. Battle Abbey, founded by the Conqueror, to commemorate the victory gained 
at the battle of Hastings, and built on the spot where the unfortunate Harold fell. 

14. The abbey of’St. Valery, in Normandy. 

15. The abbey of the Holy Trinity at Caen, in Normandy. 

16. The abbey of St. Stephen at Coen, fouilded by William the Conqueror, and 
where he was buried. 

17. The abbey of St. Oucn at Roan, in Normaimy. 

18/ CMo, or -Eudes, bishop of Baycux, brother to the Conqueror. Arietta, after 
the birth of the Bastard William, was married to Harluin, Norman* and had 
b*y that connexion, besides Odo, Robert, earl -of Mortain, «and Emma, countess 
of, Albemarle, a title given with the city of that name, to her husband, by the 
archbishop of Roan, on condition that he should attend him as standard-bearer in 
all his military expeditions. Eudes attended the Conqueror, and, at the battle of 
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Hastings, assisted him with his prayers and his advice. After the victory he was chap. 

abundantly rewarded, having given to him two hundred and sixteen lordships, _1_ 

thirty-nine of which were in the county of Essex. Bishop Eudes de Bayeux became 
famous in arms as a tamer of the English. He was chief justice and count of Kent, 
and, after the poisoning of Roger, the grandson of Osbert, was made also count of 
Hereford. Some pretenders to divination had foretold to this proud bishop, that he 
should succeed. Gregory the Seventh in the papal chair; and, feeding his ambitious 
mind with these % visionary expectations, he bought a palace, .and sent rich presents to 
the opulent and powerful in the imperial city; and when be had determined on his 
journey, he engaged Hughes le Loup, and numerous Norman chiefs and warriors, to 
accompany him, to add to the splendour of his retinue. King William was at this 
time in Normandy, but hearing of these proceedings, he made a quick return, and 
arrested his brother in the Isle of Wight ;* on which island lie* immediately sum¬ 
moned an assembly of chiefs and warriors, before whom he accused till; bishop of 
having abused the power intrusted to him, and of injuring the common cause by his 
unbounded oppression and injustice ;f that he had despoiled the churches, and was 
now endeavouring to persuade the tried warriors to leave the country, on whose faith¬ 
ful services the general safety depended. “ 'fell me,” said the king to the assembly, 

“what should be done to such a brother?" No one daring to answer, William 
exclaimed, “ Let him be seized and kept in safe custody but no one present dared 
to lay their hands upon the bishop, till the king, advancing, took hold of him by his 
vestments, and he was* conveyed a prisoner into one of the castles of Normandy. 

Eudes returned to England on the death of the*Conqueror; but, joining in a plot 
against William Rufus, in 1088, he was banished the kingdom, and died at Palermo, 
in Sicily, in 1096, as he was travelling to Home. 

19. The bishop of I Hereford. 

fit). Eustace, earl of Boulogne, grandfather of Godfrey of Boulogne, king of 
Jerusalem. 


21. Alan Fergent, second son of Eudo, earl of Bretagne, ofle of the chiefs who Alan 


attended Duke William in his conquering expedition,"and was rewarded by him with 
several lordships, particularly with thP earldom* or honour, of Richmond, in Yorkshire. 


Ferment 


His two brothers were, Alan the black, and Stephen, earl of I'enthieve. 

22. William de Warren, earl of Warren, in Normandy. He married a daughter William > 
of the Conqueror, and accompanied himl>n his great expedition; on which Aceusion, " arr ‘" 


having distinguished himself, he was liberally rewarded, by having numerous estates 
given to him, with the»office of chief justice qf •England. He was afterwards made 


* “ Kx insperato in insula Vncta oliviavit ."—Ordericm Vittd. 
f “ Angliam veliementcr opprussit."— Ibid. 
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l. earl of Surrey by William Ilufus, anil died in the year 108!), in the possession of more 
than two hundred lordships in Essex and other counties. 

523. Richard, the son of Earl Gislebert, progenitor of the ancient earls of Clare, 
from whose son Robert descended the noble family of Fitzwaltcr. Another branch of 
the family took the name of Montlichet. 

ilk Suene of Essex, who was settled in England before the conquest, and is sup¬ 
posed to have been a Dane; joining the Conqueror on his arrival, he had his estates 
restored or confirmed to him. Ilis father was named Robert, ani) his grandfather 
Wimarc; Robert dc Essex is supposed to have been his son, and Henry his grandson. 
This last was hereditary standard-bearer to King Henry the Second; and being with 
that monarch in an engagement against the Welch, about the year 11(53, an unmanly 
panic seized him, and he threw down the royal standard and ran away; in consequence 
of which the encni^ being encouraged and animated, the English army, thrown into 
confusion by a belief that the* king was slain, w r ere completely defeated. For this high 
misdemeanour he was charged with treason by Robert dc Montford, and in a solemn 
trial by battle clearly vanquished, and ought to have suffered death by the law; but 
the king spared his life, and he was shorn a monk in the abbey of Reading, the combat 
having been performed in that town. His mother’s name was Cicely; and by his wife 
Alice, sister to Alberic de Vcre, the first earl of Oxford, he had two sons, Henry and 
Hugh. The family inheritance thus forfeited to the crown, was an honour (a more 
noble seniority, or lordship, on which other lordships and manors depend); and the 
dependencies upon this were unusually numerous. 

525. Eudo, son of the king’s steward. Kudo Dapifcr, steward to William the Con¬ 
queror, was a person of great eminence in his time; his father, Hubert dc llie, was a 
servant and favourite of William when duke of Normandy, and was sent by him on an 
embassy into England to Edward the Confessor, then lying on his death-bed, and is 
said to have prevailed on that weak monarch to appoint William to be his successor 
on the English throne; and for this important service, Hubert had the promise of 
being made steward of the royal household. But after the conquest some commotions 
•being expected in Normandy, he was sent, over, with his three eldest sons, to preserve 
quietness in that country. Jlis fourth aim Kudo remaining in England, had very large 
possessions given to him, viz. twenty-five lordsjiips in Essex, seven in Hertfordshire, 
one in Berkshire, twelve in Bedfordshire, nine in Norfolk', ten in Suffolk, and shortly 
after wife made* steward of the king’s household, instead of William Fitzosbern. He 
•assisted William the Second in securing his succession to the throne; for, waiting upon 
the Conqueror in Normandy, when* Ije lay on his death-bed*he advised the young 
jjrince not to neglect so fair an opportunity; on whicK they immediately came together, 
into England, and persuaded the keeper of the royal treasury to deliver them the 
keys. Eudo then ‘posted to Dover, Pevensey, Hastings, and other castles along the 
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sea coast, and made the keepers of them swear not to deliver them up to any one but ( ” a p. 

whom he should appoint, pretending that the king designed to make a considerable - 

stay in Normandy, and would have good assurance of the safety of his castles from 
himself, his steward. Having secured these important points, he contrived to be 
the first to discover the time of the king's death, and, by prompt and •vigorous mea¬ 
sures, placed the second William on the throne. For these important services he 
became a great favourite with the king, and, itltimatcly, with the whole nation. This 
great, man died in 1120. 

. 26. Roger de Otburville. 

27. Hugh de Montfort. 

28. Hamo Dapifer, brother to Kudo, and William the Conqueror’s steward in 
Normandy. 

29. Henry de Ferrers, the son of Gualchcline de Ferriers, a noble Norman, from 
whom descended tin? earls of Derby, and several other‘great families. 

60. Geofrey de Magnaville, a Norman chief, who accompanied the Conqueror tirofrey dr 
into England, and, distinguishing himself by his bravery in the great and decisive v illr. 
battle, was rewarded by a grant of one hundred and eighteen lordships, forty of 
which were in Essex. His grandson, Geofrey, was a man of great personal bravery 
and made keeper of the Tower by King Stephen, who also created, him earl of 
Essex, hoping, by accumulated favours, to retain him the more firmly in his interest; 
but the more advantageous oilers of the Empress Maud allured him to her party. 

She not only bestowed on him very ample grants of land, but made him hereditary 
sheriff of London, and of the shires of Middlesex, Hertford, and Essex; gave him 
liberty to retain and fortify the Tower of Londo’n at his pleasure; and confirmed to 
him the possession of all his forts and castles, witlj numerous privileges and immtl- • 
nities. Stephen, on being privately informed of tliis defection of the earl, caused hiuf 
to be arrested at St. Albans, in 11 16, and before he could obtain his liberty, he was 
obliged to surrender the government of the Tower, together with, his own castles of 
Walden and Fleshy. Enraged by this treatment, and joined by‘a band of partisans, 
desperate like himself, he proceeded to ravaj^e the demesnes of the sovereign and hiS 
adherents without mercy, but was atlength shot by an aurow, (in HU,) while besieg¬ 
ing the castle of Burwell, in Cambridgeshire, being at that time under sentence of 
excommunication for having plundered the abbey of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire. 

It is stated in the register-book of Walden, that, “lying at the point'of deatli, feady 
to give up’his last gasp, there came by certain Knights Templars, who laid upon hinj 
the habit of their religious prolessimi, signed with a red cross; and afterwards, when 
he was full dead, taking him up with them, enclosed him in a leaden coffin, and hung, 
him upon a trqp, in the orchard in the old Temple in London; for, in a reverend awe 

of the church, they durst not bury him, because he died excommunicated. A violent 

•• 
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invader he was of other men’s lands and possessions, and therefore justly incurred the 
world's censure, and this doom of the church.” The excommunication being after¬ 
wards taken oft', he was privately buried. 

31. William, earl of Eue, in Normandy; he was a favourite commander, and 
related to King William. 

32. Robert Gernon, or Greno, was a Norman, and one of King William’s war¬ 
riors ; he was descended from the houtie of Boulogne. The lamily continued only 
to five generations:—1. Robert, the time of whose death is unknown; 2. William, 
who dropped the name of Gernon, and took that of Montfichet, which was retained 
by his descendants; 3. Gilbert de Montfichet, his son and heir; and 4. Richard, 
who, in 1191', attended King Richard the First in his expedition into Normandy, and 
died in 1203, leaving Richard, his son, under age. This last Riehftrd, joining the 
barons against King John, was one of the twenty-live made choice of to govern the 
realm; and, at the battle of Lincoln, 18th of June, 1217, was taken prisoner; being 
afterwards received into lavour, lu? died without issue, about the year 12.78. 

33. Ralph Baignard, or Baynard, one of King William’s attendants, and so high 
in his favour, that lie rewarded him with twenty-five lordships in this county, besides 
many others in various parts of the kingdom. Baynard's Castle, in London, was his 
capital mansion. Gcofrey was his son and successor, and the father of William, who, 
for joining in a conspiracy with William Malet, baron of Eye, great chamberlain of 
England, and others, against King Henry the First, was deprived of his barony and 
estates, which the king gave, in 1111, to his steward, Kobert, the son of Richard 
Fitzgislebcrt, from whom descended-the noble family of Fitzwalter. 

34. Ralpl) Peverell, a Norman lord, who came over with the Conqueror; he mar- 
tried the daughter of Ingclric, a noble Saxon. She was exceedingly beautiful, and 

had Been persuaded to become a concubine to King William, vo whom she bore a son, 
named William, who was the owner of Nottingham Castle, and whose son and heir, 
William, having poisoned Ralph, earl of Chester, about the lat ter end of King Stephen’s 
reign, fled from the' country, leaving his castle and estates to the king’s pleasure. 
These were afterwards, in the reign of King Ilenry the Second, given to .John, earl 
of Mortain, his brother, except such instates as Margaret, William’s daughter, was 
allowed to retain in her possession. When thn king became tired of Kngleriea, for 
so she is called by Leland, this lady was married to Ralph Peverell, and is supposed 
to lnfve been the chief cause of his promotion, and of so great a number of estates 
^cing given to him. Ralph Peverell's sons by this connexion were HarAan, one of 
the barons of Montgomery; WilliaiYi, castellan <of Dover, and founder of Hatfield 
JLViory ; and Paign, standard-bearer to Robert Curthose in the Holy Land, to whom 
King Henry*thc First gave the barony of Brunne, in Cambridgeshire. .. 

35. Alberic de Vere, who married Beatrix, half-sister to King William; he was 
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the founder of the noble family of the Veres, earls of Oxford. Alberic is supposed 
to have taken his surname from Vere, a town in Zealand, where the family he 
belonged to had estates. He accompanied William as one of his chiefs. His sons 
by Beatrix were Alberic, Geofrey, Roger, Robert, and William; he had also a 
daughter, named Poesia, married to Pagan de Beauchamp, and afterwards to Geofrey 
de Mandeville, the first earl of Essex of that name. This family of De Vere is 
justly reckoned one of the most ancient and illustrious in the world, and which con¬ 
tinued longest »crowned with honour and riches, having produced a succession of 
twenty earls of the same name and lineage, from the year 1137 to 1703. Besides 
the office of lord high chamberlain, and the earldom of Oxford, hereditary dignities 
in this family, some of them discharged the ollices of portreve of London, of chief 
justice, chancellor, high-admiral, lord high-steward, and constable of England. 
William de Vere, son of the first earl, was bishop of Hereford in 1186. Several 
renowned warriors and generals, and four knights of the order of the garter, have also 
arisen from this family. The ninth earl, Robert,‘was the first that was honoured 
with the title of marquis in this kingdom, being created marquis of Dublin and duke 
of Ireland by King Richard the Second. 

36. Peter de Valoines, who, marrying Alfreds, sister to Kudo Dapifer, had by her 
Roger, his son and heir, the father of Peter, who, by Gundred de Warren, had three 
daughters,—-Lora, married to Alexander de Baliol, brother to the king of Scotland; 
Christian, married to William de Mandeville; and Elizabeth, the wife of David 
Comin. 

37. Ralph, the brother of llgcr. 

38. Tihell de Brito, or the Briton, was one* of the Britons, *or Armorieans, who 

served under Alan the Red, captain of the rear of King William’s army. Tjie 

descendants of Tihell tftok the surname of De Ilelion. 

39. Roger de Rainis, or Raines, was rewarded for his services by the Conqueror 
with several manors, which were erected into the barony* of Raines. 

40. John, the son of Wijeran, a nobleman of Normandy. 

41. Robert, the son of Corbucion. 

42. Walter, the deacon, was ancestor of the noble family surqpmcd De Hastings. 
Walter had two sons, Walter Ma.yherel, and Alexander, and a daughter named 
Editha. 

43. Roger Bigod, or Bigot, carl of Norfolk. 

44. Rdliert Malet was the son of W illiam Malet, who being at the battle of 

Hastings, and witnessing the fall of the unfoftunntc Harold, was commissioned fo 

sec him decently buried. Both William and this Robert, his son, enjoyed immense 
estates; the fitter having, besides his possessions in this county, thirty-two lordships 
in Yorkshire, and two hundred and twenty-one in Suilblk, his diief residence being 
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at Eye, in that county; he had also, besides these, many other possessions. He 
was advanced to the office of great chamberlain in the first year of King Henry 
the First; but, in the following year, taking part with Robert Curthose, he was 
banished the kingdom, his estates confiscated, and his high office of great chamber¬ 
lain given to Alberic dc Vcrc. 

- • 

•15. William de Scobies. 

4(5. Roger Pictavensis. 

47. Hugh de Gurnai. 

48. William, the son of Ralph Pcvcrell. 

49. Ralph Limesio, or De Limesei, was the son of William the Conquerors sister. 

50. Robert de Todcnei. 

51. Ralph de Todcnei. 

52. Walter de Ddai. 

53. Mauritaniensis. 

54. The countess of Albemarle;* sister to the Conqueror, the wife of Odo, or Kudo, 
earl of Champagne. 

55. Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, who was married to Walthcof, much against her 
will, and whose death, after he had been promised a free pardon, was attributed to 
her secret practices. The charge against him was, that he had invited Sucn to make 
a descent on the English coast; but he denied this charge. Walthcof had been con¬ 
fined a year in the castle at Winchester, when he was at last condemned. A band of 
Normans led the chief to execution while the citizens yet slept m their beds.* lie was 
in liis count's dress, which he gave to> some clerks and poor people who were suffered 
to attend him. The *)ldiers halted at a small mount not far distant from the walls, and 
the British chief kneeled down and prayed aloud, constantly urged ter be brief in his 
devotinns, probably from an apprehension that the citizens flmuld rise to effect his 
rescue; and at last the soldiers insisted on his immediate submission to his fate; 
but he yet begged that he hiight, for them and for himself,\ once more repeat the 
Lord's prayer. This was allowed; hut.the executioner, in the mean time, becoming 
iqn patient, suddenly raising ’ hit> large sword, at one stroke cut off the head of 
Walthcof, whose Jtody was immediately buried in a hollow place between two 
roads. If the English could not save this chief, they wore emblems of sorrow, and 
made a saint and a martyr of him, as they had not long before done of Bishop 
Egelvyiiifwlio was famished to death in one of the Norman dungeons. “ They hare 
attempted says Florence, of Worcester, “to efface his memory from the earth, but 
\te believe he lives with the blessed >iq heaven.The king tallowed a tomb to be 

* * “ l)um adliuo populus dorinirct.”— Ordericus l it. p. 530. f “ Fro me et pro vobis.”— Ibid. 

J “ Cujus metUoriam vulnerunt in terra dekre, sed creditor verb ilium cum sanetis in cado gaudere. 
liur. IVigom. 
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raised in the abbey of Croyland to the memory of the Saxon chief; and the patriotic, 
joined to the superstitious feeling of the age, conspired to establish the belief that 
miracles were wrought there. His perfidious wife was much disturbed by the report 
of these prodigies; and to appease the spirit of the man she had betrayed, visited his 
tomb, and, with fear and trembling, threw a pall of silk over it, but this was instantly 
thrown off as by an invisible hand. For publishing these miraculous accounts, the 
abbot of Croyland was accused of idolatry, tfnd degraded from his office. After the 
death of Walthcof, his widow inherited his domains, and the lands he had given to 
the abbey of Croyland were taken away from it and given to her. These vast 
possessions she had one day hoped to share with a husband of her own choice; but 
the king’s arbitrary decision had, without consulting his niece, consigned her over, 
with all her possessions, to a French soldier of distinguished bravery, from the town 
of Senlis, who was lame and ill-made. The disdain which Judith testified against 
this man roused tfie indignation of the Conqueror,’and he took the possessions of 
Waltheof from his widow, and gave them to Snnon de Senlis, on whom he also 
conferred the title of count of Northampton. Henceforward, despised by those of 
her own nation as poor, and hated by the conquered as a murderer, Judith wandered 
from place to place seeking peace and consolation. She is frequently mentioned by 
British or Saxon writers of those times, who seem to take a pleasure, in witnessing 
her course through scenes of misery, obscurity, and neglect.* 

50. Frodo, brother of the abbot. 

57. Saisseline. 

58. Gislebert, the son of Turold. 

59. William Dcuric. 

00. Hugh do St. Quintin. 

01. Kdmuiul, the sdh of Algot. 

02. Roger Marcsehall. 

03. Adam, the son of Durand. 

Ok Goseelin Foreman 

05. John, the grandson of Walloram. 

00. William the deacon, who hfd certain lands given to hint by the king for the 
repairs of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

07. Walter the cook. 

08. Moduin. 

09. Ilbodo. 

70. Haghebern. 

71. Tedrie Pointel, sometimes named Tiliberia. 


* “ Odio omnibus habits, et digne dcspecta per diversa loca ct lutibula efravit."— Ingulf- 
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78. Fitzgislebcrt, the son of Solomon. 

74. William, the son of Constantine. 

75. Ansgar, the cook. 

7(i. Robert,, the son of Roscelin. 

77. Ralph Lincl. 

78. Robert, the son of Gobcrt. 

79. llainaldus Balistarius. 

80. Godwin. 

81. Otto, or Othon Aurifaber, that is, the goldsmith. Othon was a person of 
some importance in the army and court of the Norman conqueror, and supposed to 
have been the banker of the invasion, advancing part of the expenses on mortgage of 
English lands, (it was usual, in those times, for goldsmiths to be also bankers), or 
possibly he followed the army on the speculation of enriching himself by giving gold 
for land to such as might have occasion for this exchange. On the deatli of the 
Conqueror, his successor took a considerable quantity of gold and silver, and gave to 
Othon the goldsmith, and ordered him to make it. into ornaments for the tomb;* and 
inscriptions were written by great men to be engraved upon them. 

82. Gislcbert, the priest. 

88. Grime, the sheriff. 

84. Ulueva, wife of l’hin. 

85. Edward, the son of Sucne. 

SO. Turchill, the sheriff 

87. Stanardus. 

■88. Godwin, the deacon. 

89. The king's freemen. 

90. Encroachments on the king’s lands. 

Some of these names sound like Saxon, such as Moduin, Haghebern, Godwin, 
L’lueva, and Stanard but, on examining the places where .they are mentioned, it will 
appear that they had the estates of Saxons dispossessed. 


** Auri ct argenti tremmaruniqm* coi'ium Othoui aiuifahri crogavit.’ —Oniirinis t it. j>. 
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ro-heircss of Sir Henry Unton, had by her two sons and four daughters. John, the chap. v. 
eldest, wits created a baronet in 1611; and Anne, their first child, was married to Sir 
Edward Gostwick, of Wellington, in Bedfordshire. In 1608, Overhall was sold to 
John Sparrow, Esq. of this parish, second son of John Sparrow, of Sible Iiedingham, 
who, in 1622, disposed of it to John Ellistun the elder, and John Elliston the younger, 
his son, clothiers, of Sible Iiedingham. 

The ancestor off this family, in the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was Kllisnm 
John Elliston, mercer, of Sudbury, who had a capital mansion-house in Castle He- 
dingham; and an estate in Great Henny, called Nieholls, which he left to his eldest 
son, William, by will, dated 1586. His second son, John, became the most consi¬ 
derable person of the family. The daughters were, Elizabeth, married to William 
Kidgell, and Joan and Dorothy. 

John Elliston, the son, being an eminent clothier, by persevering industry acquired 
a capital estate.* On his death, in 1630, he left Anne, married to Thomas, second 
son of William Soame, of Ilundon, in Suffolk; and John, his son and heir, who 
resided at Overhall; he married Winifred, the daughter of Robert Barrington, Esq. 
by whom he had Peter, Oliver Elliston, M.l). who married the widow of William 
Sparrow, and died in London in 1665, and several other children, who died in infancy, 
or before reaching maturity. 

Peter, the eldest surviving sou, married Judith, daughter of William Kediugton, 
of Waldiugfield, in Suffolk, by whom he had John, Peter, and Oliver. John, the 
eldest son and heir, bad two wives; first, Mary, daughter of Thomas Mortlock, of 
Sturniere, who died in childbed, and, secondly, Anne, daughter of Robert Wangford, 

Esq. of Berwick Hall, in Toppesfield, by whom lie bad John, Oliver, and Poter, of 
whom the two last died in the year 1691, and four daughters; Anna Jlcrlha, married 
to William Steel, of London; Judith, to Arthur Brown, merchant; and Frances and 
Susan. John Elliston, the father, died in 1691; and diis son John, the last of the 
family succeeded.! 

The estate afterwards became the property of Mr. Thomas Walker, of Church 
House, in Ilenney. 

The manor-house of Nether Ilall is about half a mile from the ( church. Led mar, a Nether 
priest, was the proprietoV of this’estate in the Saxon times, which, after the Conquest, 
belonged to Richard Fitz^Gislebert, whose under tenant is in Domesday named Wil¬ 
liam Peeeatum, afterwards converted into Peche, Peachy, or Pcchey, being the name 

* Resides this manor of Overhall, he had that, ol Hawkswood in Sibil* iiedingham. 

t Register of Gestingthorp. , 

X Arms of Elliston: Party per pale gttles and vert, over them an eagle displayed, argent, beaked anti 
taloncd or: a crescent for difference. Crest: on a helmet an eagle’s heatl erased, argent and gules, beaked 
or: around the neck a mural crotvn, azure. 
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of several families. In 1284, Sir Gilbert Peche gave this manor to King Edward the 
First and his queen Eleanor; and, five years afterwards, it was granted by that king 
to Guy de Ferre, who, on his death, in 1322, left it to his son of the same name.* 

It afterwards became part of the possessions of the noble family of Ufford; two 
parts of this manor, with other possessions, having been granted to Robert de Ufford,f 
as a reward for his magnanimity in seizing Roger Mortimer, the favourite of Queen 
Isabel, in Nottingham Castle, in 1330. This famous warrior was created Earl of 
Suffolk in 1337, and afterwards made one of the original knights of the garter. On 
his death, in 130!), he was in possession of the whole of this manor; and William, his 
son, dying in 1381, held it as part of his earldom; but leaving no issue male, it re¬ 
verted to the crown, and was included in the endowment of Anne, queen of King 
Kiehnrd the Second; on whose decease, the king gave it to his favourite, Michael de 
la Pole, and his heirs male.f It formed part of the possessions of William do la Pole, 
duke of .Suffolk, at the time of his death, in 1450; but his grandson, John, earl of 
Lincoln, appearing in arms against King Henry the Seventh, at the battle of Stoke, 
where he was slain, this and his other estates were forfeited to the crown, in 
1487. 

In 1496, King Henry granted Nether Hall to John de Vere, earl of Oxford, whose* 
successors enjoyed it till it was sold, in 1579, by Edward, the seventeenth earl, to 
George Goulding, Esq. and Mary, his wife; from whom it passed, in 1580, to Arthur 
Gouldiug, Esq.-; and, in 1585, was sold, by this gentleman, to John and William Coe. 

The family of Coe bail possessions in this parish, in the reign, of King Henry the 
Fourth. John Coe, one of the founders of Ilawkwood’s Chantry,§ in Siblc Heding- 
liain, was the father of John Coe, of Gestingthorp, who lived in the reign of King 
Ifenry the Sixth. Ilis four sons were Thomas, William of Wickham St. Paul, and 
two of the name of John. Thomas, the eldest son, marrying into the family of Win- 

coil, had Edward; Tlijnnns of London, who married a daughter of-Wentworth, 

Esq. of lhimpstfculi, by whom he had Roger of Newton, in the isle of Ely; and Ed¬ 
ward, the eldest son, who was of Pateswic, by his wife Jane, daughter of George 
Chauncy, of Gjldeston, in Hertfordshire, had Abner, Jane, and Deborah. Thomas 
Coe, of London, was the ancestor of George*Coe, of Byham Ilall, in Great Ma- 
plestead. 

William Coe, one of the purchasers of Nether Hall, sold it, in 1599, to Deane Tin- 
dal, Esq. of Groat Maplestead, by whose stAi, John Tindal, Esq. it was disposed of, in 


* Anns of Ferre: Gules amiss mo line, argent, with iwbakon azure. 

+ Barnes's Life of King Kilivaril the Third,, 11 .53 ; and Dugdalc’s Baronetage, vol. ii. p. 47. 
t In fi-odo tallito. As written in the Iui|iiisition. 

5 After assigning lands in Gcstingthorp to this purpose, lie retained more than two hundred acres of 
arable, ten of pasture, and twenty shillings rent, holdcn of Lady Joan Swinburne. 
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1692, to Sir Josiah Child, knight and baronet, from whom it descended to his grand¬ 
son, the right honourable John, earl Tilney. 

The manor of Odewell was formerly a hamlet anti chapclry, or parish, for though 
now included in that of Gcstingthorp, yet in records it is frequently named “ the 
parish of Odewell.” 

The mansion-house is near Byham Hall, on the coniines of Great Maplestead. 

In the reign'of King Henry the Second, this district belonged to Sir Simon de 
Odewell, who, in the records, is stated to have given “ extensive possessions, lands 
and tenements, rents, pastures, and other property to him belonging, in Odewell and 
Gestingthorp,” to the Knights Templars.* * * § These bequests included what is now 
named the manor; a portion of which, being a quarter of a knight’s fee, was holdcn of 
William dc Ufford, earl of Suftolk,f in 1381. On the suppression of the Templars, 
it passed to the Knights Hospitallers, who retained it till the general dissolution of 
religious houses in 1510. In 1543, it was granted to Thomas Godwyn, by King 
Henry the Eighthand, in the following year, was transferred, by sale, to Richard 
Hardckyn, who died in 1558, possessed of this and another estate, supposed to have 
been Waltons, in this parish. His son and successor, John Ilardekyn, was of Scene, 
in Wiltshire. 

In 1506, this manor of Odewell, described as lying in the parishes of Gestingthorp, 
Castle Iledinglmm, Great Maplestead, and Odewell, was sold to George Saycr tin* 
elder, and his son of the same name, both of Colchester. The latter, on the death of 
his father, in 1577, became the sole possessor of this and other estates; which, on his 
own death in 1596, descended to his son and heir, George Sayer. From this pro¬ 
prietor the estate passed, in 1620, to the Alston family, of Foisted, in Suffolk; and 
soon afterwards was conveyed, by Frances Alston,§ to her husband, George Good- 
day, Esq. of Bower Hall, in Pentlow. His son, Samuel, died young, and his only 
daughter, Elizabeth, marrying Sir Thomas Sam well, of Upton, in Northamptonshire, 
brought him this estate. He was created a baronet in 1691. The offspring of this 
marriage were two daughters, co-heiresses. Elizabeth was married, in 1691, to John 
Langham, Esq. son and heir of Sir William Langham, knight, of Waldgrave, in the , 
county of Northampton; Frances, to Sir Richard Newman, of Fifehead Magdalen, in 
Dorsetshire, who was advanced’to the title of baronet in 1699., fn compliance with the 
will of Sir Thomas, their father, his trustees sold this estate, in 1699, (the co-heiresses 

* Simon ill! Odewell, miles, dedit cisdeiu quan) plurima terras et teuomenta, reddittis, pasta ran, et alia 
in Odewell, pertinentes eidem.et in GcKtingthprp.— Monastic. Anglic, ml. ii. p. 544. 

f Adam Golston, who died in 1436, held of the kins a tenement in Gestingthorp, called Othewell, by 
the. service of eight-pence per annum. Inquis. 15 Henry VI.— Stowe's Annals, p. 579. 

* Ex origin, penes Jo. Morley, arm. 

§ This lady's second husband was Sir John Temple, knt. of lliddiesden, in Hertfordshire. 
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being of age) to Sarah Groom, widow, of London. This lady had two sons, Samuel 
anil John, and three daughters, Sarah, Constant, and Elizabeth. By her will, dated 
in 1704, she bequeathed this estate to her eldest son, Samuel; who, in 1711, sold it 
to the Rev. Moses Cook, rector of Sible Hedinghatn, by whose daughter it was con¬ 
veyed to her husband, Major Sncyd. 

Wottons, also named Nottons, is a capital messuage, sometimes called a manor. 
The house is near the road from Castle Hedingham to Sudbury. This estate, in 1486, 
was conveyed, by Henry Turner, Esq. and Thomas Cornwall, to Thomas Hardekyu, 
of Castle llcdingham, and William Park, of Sudbury; through whom it passed, in 
1509, into the possession of Richard, son and heir of the said Thomas ITardekyn. 
'['his Richard died in 1558, but the estate remained in the family till it was sold, by 
John Hardekyu, to George Snyer; from whom it passed, as did Odewell, to Alston, 
Goodday, Samwell, and Groom; and, in 1712, was conveyed, by Samuel Groom, to 
John Elliston, of Overhall. 

An estate in this parish has received the name of Parks, from a family settled here 
in the time of King Edward the Third. In 1381, Julian at Parke and Walter do 
Geldeford held the fourth part of a knight’s fee, ealled Morhall, (supposed to he this 
estate), of William de Ufford, carl of Suffolk. Robert Parke died in 1400, and Mar¬ 
garet, his wife, having outlived him fifty-seven years, died in 1457; both were buried 
in the church of Clostingthorp. John, his son, is In the list of those who were re¬ 
turned as gentlemen of Essex, in 1433. William Parke is believed to have been his 
son; whose son, of the same name, died in 1574; having married Alice, daughter of 
Richard Strutt, of Maplestead, by whom he had John, living in 1634. He was one of 
those summoned, by the policy of King Charles the First.,* to receive the honour of 


* Kilii! Chillies the First, finding his ordinary revenues insufficient for his expenses, was obliged to 
adopt means of raising a further supply. One of these was to attack such as hail neglected to receive the 
order of knighthood ip /lie king's coronation, though they had been summoned. It was an ancient cus- 
tom, from the Conquest, that such as had fifteen pounds a year in land, were obliged to serve the king in 
his wars; and those who were not capable of serving, compounded with the king, aud, fora certain sum, 
were released from this service. To this end, those who were worth fifteen pounds a year were to he made 
knights, that is, fit to serve the king. In process of time,.the number of those who were to take the 
order of knighthood was limped to such as had twenty pounds a year. What was at first but a bare cus¬ 
tom, was turned into a law in the reign of Kdivarri the Second; and, after that, some of the following 
kipgs took advantage of it, as may lie seen in “ Uymer's Public Acts.” lint, in general, though this sta¬ 
tute was not abolished, it had, however, been long dislised. Charles the First, going upon the statute’s 
being still in force, since it was never expressly repealed, put it in practice at his coronation, and pre- 
tehded to use great condescension, in summoning to takp knighthood such only as had forty pounds a 
year, though at that time forty pounds were much less than twenty pounds in the days of Kdward the 
Second, lie found lint very few willing to obey these summonses, the use whereof was entirely forgotten. 
The king himself overlooked this non-compliance, perhaps for fear it might be some prejudice to him, 
with regard to supplies lie was to ask of the parliament; but after the ilissolution of the third parlia- 
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knighthood; and, on his refusal, obliged to pay the prescribed fine, for which he had 
a tally from the Exchequer.* He married Margaret, daughter of Nicholas Morton, 
by whom he had William, and two daughters; Anne, married to William Edwards 
of Toppesfield, and Elizabeth, to Henry Meritou of Stanley Hall, in Pebmarsh. lie 
died in 1636, possessed of a considerable estate,f and was succeeded by his son Wil¬ 
liam; who married Hester, daughter of William Strutt, of Wickham St. Pauls, by 
whom he had William, John, Robert, Hester, Elizabeth, and Sarah. John, the 
second son, an attorney-at-law, educated at Catherine Ilall, Cambridge, met his death 
by a fall from his horse, leaving this estate, heavily encumbered, to his only child, 
Elizabeth, married to Michael Drew, Esq. counsellor-at-law, who mortgaged, and 
finally disposed of Parks, in 1706, to Thomas Morein, a brewer in London, whose 
daughter, Mercy, sold it to Joshua Maurice, attorney; after whose decease, in 1727, 
it became the property of Thomas Ashhurst. 

The church, which is a good brick building, consists of a south aisle, nave, and 
chancel. The tower is square, and contains six bells, it is kept in excellent repair, 
and the altar attracts attention by its handsome decorations, the munificent gift of 
John Morley, Esq. who, in 1723, in conjunction with the Rev. Moses Cook, gave 
two hundred pounds, and thus procured Queen Anne’s bounty for the augmentation 
of the vicarage. 

There have been here, from an early period, a rectory sinecureand a vicarage; 

and the patronage of both passed from the Bottetourt family to those of Swinborne, 
Fiuderue, Wenttyorth, Sparrow, EUiston, Morley, Ashhurst, to Sir Henry Hough¬ 
ton, Bart, and to the Elwes family. 

meat, tic did not think himself obliged to the same caution. He a|>|mintcd, therefore, commissioners to 
compound with those who had neglected to appear, as well for their contempt, as for being excused from 
receiving the order of knighthood. The commissioners had this instruction, “ To take mi less than after 
the rate of thriee, nml half its ruiteh us the persons compounding teens found rated in the sabsith/." Multitudes 
being summoned on this occasion, the compositions brought the king above a hundred thousand pounds. 
This was kinked upon afterwards as a grievous oppression, and the parliament repealed the statute on 
which it was grounded.— Hapin's Hist, of /■jnglaiid Utj Tindal , ed. n.'i.'t, folio, tot. ii. p. 28(i. 

* On which was the following memorandum, by wary of acquittance:—“ I,<■ .l,h'"' Parke, de (lesting- 
tliorpe, ar“. de composic' quia non siisee,tit ordiu* militar' sec , ““. .pioclamaeion, I) 1 ' 1 It.... Essex." In 
English: “ Respecting John Parke, of (Icstingthorpc, Esq. about the composition for not taking the order 
of knighthood, according to the proclamation of our laird the King.... Essex.’’ On the other side, 
“ Pasehe, x Junii an* B. H*. Caroli sexti." That is—“ Passed (pasehe, used for passe,) 10 June, in the 
sixth year of the reign of King Charles.” The’ word pasehe, probably used for the French passi, passed 
or confirmed, in reference to an official signature. * 

t Arms of Parke: Azure, an eagle diaplqycd argent, gutte gules, legged and beaked, or. Crest': An 
eagle's head coupc6 erminois, about its neck a mural crown, salde, and beaked sable. 

X This sinecure must be held by a clergyman; the vicar is the clergyman of the parish. J. Elwes, Esq. 
of miserly celebrity, contrived to hold the great tithes of this parish, but he had no right to do so. 
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An ancient tomb in the south wall of the chancel presents an effigy, in a niche, in a 
devotional attitude, surrounded by various warlike instruments; and beneath this, a 
table of black marble bears the following inscription: 

“ Secundum Christ! reilcniptoris adventum sub hoc tumnlo expectat Johannes 
Sparrow, armiger. Qui juvenis disciplinum inilitarem suimna cum laude ac virtute 
ainplectitur et eoliorte. pcdestrl, in hac centiiria pncfcctns moritnr. Duxit Annum 
filiam Robert! Buckminster, dc I'oynton, in com. Linen. gen. per quam, rcliquit, 

Johannem Sparrow, filium nnicuin, et Annum, Joliannein, Elizabethan!, et Mariam 
Alias snperstil.es, et pie, rcligio seq. in tide Christi salvatores moriens. Fincm vivendi 
fecit, die xi. Septembris, anno 1020, tres et sex deeies vixit non amplius annos. 

“ Hie tegitur corpus, spiritns astra tenet. Filins maestissimus, patri optiino, et 
niatri rharissiinx ofliosai pietatis. Et memorial ergo hoc moniimentum posuit 
venict item in qui nos in luce reponit dies.” 

In English: 

“ I'ntler this tomb lies, expecting the second coming of Christ, his redeemer, 

John Sparrow, Esq. who, when a young man, engaged in a military life, in which, 
for his exemplary conduct aud courage, lie rcccired the highest applause. He died 
in this century, captain of a company of foot. He married Anne, the daughter of 
Robert Buckminster, of Poynton, in the county of Lincoln, gent, by whom he had 
John Sparrow, his only son, and four daughters, Anne, Johanna, Elizabeth, and 
Mary : he died piously, religiously, and in the faitli of Christ, his Saviour, on the 
eleventh day of September, in the year 1020. He lived no more than sixty-tliree years. 

“ Here his body is entombed, but his soul is in heaven. An afflicted son erected 
tills monument, out of dutiful alfeetion to, anil in memory of, the best of fathers, 
and tin: most beloved of.inothers. 

“ The day will come, when we shall see each other again.” 

In the*same aisle of this church there is a mural monument, on which is inscribed— 

“JuxtA asservantur reliquiae Johannes Elliston, armig. Ob. 22 die Jan. Ann. 

Sul. Horn. 1741, /Ktat. 5a. Apiieos sibi paravit et servavit j candore animi, niorumq. 
simplieitate,vjtam, ornavit. Quam in otio duxit laudabili et honesto, invidiam 
teinpestatem furarem proliitate et constants fortiter supepivit flebilin amicis, et 
bonus omnibus.” 


Translation: 

“ Near tliis placq arc deposited tin; remains of John flliston, Euq. He died on 
the twenty-second day of January, in the year of our Lord 1741, of his age fifty-five. 

He knew how to gain and to keep friends; and adorned a life, spent in a laudable 
and virtuous retirement, with integrity of life'and simplicity of manners. His pro¬ 
bity and firmness rendered him bravely superior to the envy and rage of the times; 
and lie died lamented by his friends and all good p)iya.” 

This parish, in 1821, contained six hundred and ninety-four; and, in 1831, eight 
hundred and one inhabitants. 
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11ULMER. 

This parish is separated from Gcstingthorp by a shallow brook,* from which it 
extends eastward to Middleton. Its boundaries are Wickham St. Pauls, southward, 
and Belchamp Walter to the north: its distance from Sudbury two, from Halstead 
six, and from London fifty-two miles. 

The village consists chiefly of capital houses, among which may be particularised 
Smeeton Hall; Goldingham Hall, occupied by S. Firmin; Black-house, the residence 
of Thomas Pung, Esq.; and the handsome mansion-house of David Badham, Esq. 
The surrounding country presents extensive and agreeable prospects. In all situations 
where draining is not required, the soil of this parish is exceedingly productive, and 
a rich vein of white sandy loam occurs, from which the produce is not (infrequently 
four or five quarters of wheat, six or seven of barley, seven or eight of oats, and four 
or five of pease.f Some hops are grown here. 

in the reign-of Edward the Confessor, these lands were in the possession of Wisgar 
and Godwin, and of several freemen; and, at the time of the Domesday survey, had 
become the joint, property of Richard Fitz-Gislebert, Robert Malet, and Eustace, earl 
of Boulogne. The parish contains seven manors. 

Butler’s Hall, about a mile distant from the church, is the capital manor, holdeu of 
the Honour of Clare. It was given, by the Conqueror, to Richard, the sou of earl 
Gislebert, and, in 1301, was holdeu by Thomas tie Butler, by the service of one 
knight’s fee.J His son Thomas was his successor.§ Sir Andrew Boteler, by his will, 
dated 12th Deceihber, 11-25), left this manor to John Howard, Richard Waldegrave, 
and others. || 

In 1551, John Hunt died in possession of this estate, which descended to'John, bis 
grandson, the sou of Richard. He sold it, in 1567, to Thomas Milksop, Esq.fl who 
resided here, and died in 1588, holding the estate of the queen, as of her honour of 
Clare, by the service of one knight’s fee. Henry Milksop,’his son, sold the estate to 
John Daniel, Esq. of the .family of that name, at Messing, and of Acton in Suffolk: 
his death in 1506 transferred it to his sou Francis, who was also possessed of Grandon 
Hall.** He married the daughter of Richard Martin, Esq. of ’Long Melford, by 

* Bardfield Bridge jtassts this brook, and is kept in repair by the owm;r of Smeetnn Hall. 

f Average annual produce of bnshcls per acre—22 of wheat, and 3d of barley. 

J Hot. feod. milit. ad honor, de Clare Spec-tan’ p, 25. His will is dated January 1373.—/’. /.<■ /Veer'. 
Collertion. 

§ In 1330, Rotter confirmed an assart of lands, with the boundaries in Holonierc, dec. to Edmund 
Botelyr and his heirs .—Cartre Pi net, He*. T,. Tanner. 

|| Le Neve’s Collurtion. ' ( 

f Henry Milksop, sou of Thomas and Mary, baptized 25th Nov. 1301. There was also another sou, 
named John.— Jirsfister of Buhner. 

*• Dutchy Bolls, p. 25. 
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whom he hail John; and Nicholas, the possessor of this estate in 1635.* His son, 
John Daniel, ‘Esq. married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Waldegrave, knt. of 
Stansgutc, in Norfolk, by whom he hail Charles; Frances, married to Laurence Thril, 
of Sussex; Margaret, to James Sturgeon, of Wickham St. Pauls; and Ursula, to 
Thomas Short, M.D. of Bury St. Edmund’s. On the death of John Daniel, it fell 

to his son Charles, who married Mary, daughter of-Standish, of Standish, in 

Lancashire, and hail by her Francis and Anne, who both died at an early age; and 
John and Elizabeth. John, who died unmarried,f sold this estate to Robert Jennens, 
Esq. of Acton Place, whose family have retained possession to the present time. 

About a mile north-west from the church is the ancient manor-house of Golding- 
hatn, which, in the time of Edward the Confessor, was in the possession of a freeman 
named Godwin. The Conqueror granted it to Robert Malet, lord of Eye, and great 
chamberlain of England; his under tenant, as specified in Domesday, being Hubert 
do Montchensy, lord of Edwardstown, in Suffolk. This lordship, or at least the 
demesnes of it, was afterwards given, by Robert Malet, to one of his knights, named 
Goldinghani4 out of whose family it had not passed at the commencement of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

In 1254, William de Goldingham, then of age, and holding a knight’s fee in Bolo- 
more, was presented for not having taken the order of knighthood.!) Alan de Gold- 
ingham, a knight banneret, was high sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in 1308 and 
13()i);|| and Sir William Goldingham occurs in the returns of the gentry of Essex, in 
1433.^1 The family, which was seated at Chigwell, had also an estate at Belsted, near Ips¬ 
wich, in Suffolk; in the church of which parish many interments of their ancestors took 
place,** from the year 1413 and upwards. They became possessed of Twinsted Hall 
in 1480, which, in 1516, was in the proprietorship of John Goldingham, who also 

held this manor. He married, first, Jane, daughter of-Lowth, by whom he had 

John, Alan, and Thomas. By his second wife, Thoinasine, daughter and heiress of 
( 0 

* Nomina Villarum, in Ktscx. 

t Arms (if Daniel; Ament, four fusils, in pale, sable. 

, t This Riant in Norman French commenced as follows :—“ Robert Malet a tout/ sez amys Francois et 
Anglois saint. Such’ tout/. M. ay done a mon hoif Chivill’ HiirJ) de Goldingham et a sez lieires touts mrs 
terres et tenements q' je avoy’de la do'n de Roy en la ville de Bolcmcr e sejaun^s enter la fee de la county 
de Hologne, et les terres de Oto, et le fils de l'Oto de Beauchamp, et le eiuiiter de Bolemcre, &c.” That is— 
“ Robert Malet to all his friends French and English greeting. Know all men that I have given to my good 
Sir Hugh de Goldingham and his heirs all my lands and tenements which 1 had of the gift of the king in 
t|«e town of Bolcmcr and situated between the fee of the earldom of Bolognc, and the land of Oto, and 
the son of Oto de Beauchamp, and the burial ground of Bolemeq &c." 

5 I’larit. de jurat, apnd Chelmesf. 3!) Henry the Third. * 

|| last of knights bannerets, and MS. list of slicVifls. 

y Fuller’s Worthies in Kssex, p. 337. 

*• Weevcr's Funeral Monuments, p. 781. 
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-Bodingham, of Suffolk, he had no issue. On his death in 1516, he was sue- char v. 

ceeded by his grandson Christopher;* who, by his first wife, Anne Trenhani, lmd 
Thomas and Francis, and by his second wife, also named Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Rouse, of Suffolk, Anthony, Henry, William, Jonas, Francis; Elizabeth, 

married to Robert Forster, of Copdock; and Mary, the wife of-Hansard. He 

died in 1559, and was succeeded by Thomas, his eldest son, who, marrying Dorothy, 
daughter of Henry Chctting, of Warham, in Suffolk, had by her Christopher, Thomas, 
and Mary. On coming to the family inheritance, Christopher Golditigham, the 
eldest son,f sold this estate to Sir Stephen Soame, lord mayor of London, in 1559. 

From him it descended to John Soame, Esq. whose son of the same name, by Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Henry Spilman, Esq. left a son also named John, who, on his death, 
without issue, was succeeded, in 1671, by his brother Thomas, who had a sister 
married to Sir Hugh Middleton, a younger son of the celebrated Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton, (to whom London is indebted for the important undertaking of directing to her 
reservoirs the waters of the New lliver.) He, with his brother Thomas, obtained pos¬ 
session of this estate, as heirs of Thomas Stanc, Esq.; and, on the death of his 
brother, some time afterwards, Sir Hugh became the solo possessor. Sir Hugh, his 
son and successor, was created a baronet in 1681. His only daughter, Dorothy, 
was married to Henry Berkeley, Esq. of a younger branch of the Berkeleys, of 
Shropshire. 

Smecton Hall is about a mile from the church, in a northerly direction. In old Smeeton 
writings it is sometimes named “ The hamlet of Smethon.” Under the Saxon govern¬ 
ment, this lordship was in the possession of a free woman, and was given by the 
Conqueror to Eustace, earl of Boulogne, and consequently was afterwards hodden of 
that noble house, whose chief honorial court for Essex was at Witliam.. In Domes¬ 
day, this lordship is named Smedetuna, at which time it is said to have been in the 
possession of an under tenant of the name of Raner. 

From an account taken of all the knights’ fees in England, in. Hie twelfth or thir¬ 
teenth of King John, it appears that one fee was holdcn by Hugh de Cantelupo, in 
Sinctheton, and two by Emma de Cautelupe, in Smetindon. Smithy ton is stated to 
have been in the possession of IngelrHin de Cautelupe, in .the time of Henry the Third: 
and it was afterwards holdeu by Hugh de Cautelupe. By ah is time the family of 
Cantalupe had risen ter considerable consequence,! which has yet suffered no 
eclipse, the name having been revived in .the secondary title of West, earl Delaware, 

* Inci- 11 Hen. 8, Jut. 85. t Christopher*s father was named John, and his mother was Elizabeth, 

daughter of-Spilman, of Norfolk.— Harvey's yisilationof Suffolk, p. 73. 

f Arms of Goldingliam : Arfrent, a bend wavy, gules. Crest: on a torse, argent and gules, a lion’s lee 
erased, or. , 

l Dugdale’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 731, &c. 

VOL. I. 4 A 
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of celebrity in the reign of King John, and who, at the time of his death in 1257, was 
steward of the household to King Henry the Third. His son and successor, Robert 
Fitz- Ralph, appears to have been for a time dispossessed of his inheritance, on account 
of his adherence to Simon do Montford and the rebellious barons, in 1264. He held 
this estate, however, at the time of his decease in 1273; and it descended to Ralph 
Pipard, his heir, the son of Nicholas Pipard, jun. of Thurveston, in Derbyshire. He 
was a man of military renown, which he acquired in several expeditions: was made 
governor of Bolesover and Ilareston castles, in Derbyshire, for life, and summoned 
to parliament from 1351 to 1356. He died in possession of this and of several other 
estates in the counties of Warwick, Buckingham and Oxford, particularly of Rother- 
tield Pipard. 

John Pipard, his son and successor, in 1329,f conveyed this ami other estates to 
Edmund Butteler, who is supposed to have married either his sister or daughter. He 
died in 1321, and was succeeded by his son, James Butler, who, in 1328, was created 
carl of Ormond. He died in 1337, possessed of this manor, and his lady, the countess 
Alianore, daughter of Humphry dc Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, retained it 
till her decease in 1363. It afterwards continued for several descents in the possession 
of this noble and ancient family.^. 

James Butler, the second carl of Ormond, held this manor by the service of half a 
knight’s fee, at the time of his decease in 1382. It was held by the same tenure suc¬ 
cessively by the third, fourth, and fifth earls, all named James, the last of whom was 
also earl of Wiltshire: he was attainted and beheaded in 1461, on which this manor 
passed to the crown, and was granted, by King Edward the Fourth, to Sir John 
Howard, son of Sir Robert Howard, by his lady Margaret, daughter and co-heiress 
of Thomas de Mowbray, duke of Norfolk.§ Thomas, the younger brother of James, 
earl of Wiltshire, also attainted, was restored by the first parliament of Henry the 
Seventh, anil recovered all his estates, which, besides large possessions in Ireland,|| 
consisted of seventy-two manors, with other lands in England.^ He married Anne, 

. daughter and co-heiress of Sir Richard Hankford, by whom he had two daughters, 

< 

* Creation, March IStli, 1701. 

+ It cannot tic clearly ascertained whether this grant was in 13011 or 1329. The fine is dated 3 Edward 
tin- Second ■, and the original grant, 9 January, 3 Edward the Third. 

I They received their surname from Theobald the hirst, on whom King Henry the. Second, in the year 
1177, conferred the office of butler of Ireland, which obliged his successors to attend the kings of England 
at their coronations, and present them with the first cup of vine; for which they were to have a certain 
portion of the kina's plate.— Lodge's Peerage of freland, vol. ii. p. 1, and Carte's Life of the Duke of Ormond. 

k Dngdalc's Baronetage, vol. ii. p. 265. 

II Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, p. 13. 

« His possessions were immense. He left ^40,000 in money, besides jewels.— Lodge's Peerage. 
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co-heiresses, Anne, married to Sir James St. Leger: and Margaret, to Sir William 
BuUcn, K.B. who, in her right, enjoyed this estate. He had by her fcir Thomas 
Bullen, in 1525 created baron and viscount Rochford, and, in 1527, earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormond. On his decease, in 1538, he left, by his lady Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk, George; Anne, secoud queen of King Henry the Eighth, 
and Mary, married to William Carey, to whom she bore Henry, lord Hunsdown. 
George Bullen,’ viscount Rochford, was beheaded in 1536. This manor seems to 
have been in the possession of the family of Fermor, of Foxearth; Richard Vermor, 
in 1536, sold it to Henry, the son of Ralph, and great grandson of John Evcrard, of 
Linsted, in Suffolk, who held his first court here in 1537.* lie married Katharine, 
daughter of Thomas Gawdy; and, in the year 1549, sold this estate to Thomas 
Willett, of Sudbury. 

William Cordell, Esq. was the next possessor of Smeeton Hall, in 1566;f who 
sold it, in 1567, to Richard Martin, Esq. the son of Roger,f of the fifth generation of 
the progeny of Laurence Martin, of Long Melford, in Suffolk, who, in the year 1484, 
built the aisle called Martin’s aisle, in the church of that town; where himself and 
many of his posterity have been buried. 

Richard Martin died in 1572, leaving (by his wife Anne,§ daughter of Mr. Eden, 
of London) Roger, his son and heir, who died in 1615, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age, having- had by his two wives, six sous and three daughters. Ilis first wife was 
Ursula, daughter of Sir Thoums Jermin, of Rushbrook: his second, Margaret, 
daughter of Waltei; Bowles, of Pembrokeshire. His son Richard was his heir. lie 


* Harvey’s Visitation of Suffolk, p. 82. 

+ He afterwards received the honour of knighthood, and was made master of llic rolls .— Harvey's 
I'mlatiun of Suffolk, p. 82. 

J Tliis gentleman is believed to have built the ehapei dedicated to St. .lames the Apostle, which was 
attached to the family mansion on Chapel Green. It was at a considershje distance from the mother 
church, and convenient to the parishioners. He was eminently distinguished for.pietv, generosity, and 
that ity. Once a year, and sometimes more frequently, he used to appoint, a day, on which he gave bread, 
meat, and money, to two hundred poor people of the town of Melford, in addition to the very considerable 
donations which he delighted to dispense with his own luyids; and, in his decliningStge, when unable to 
perform his usual daily excursions, lie had a Whistle at the end of his cane, to call the poor people together. 
In the time of the persecution of the Catholics under Kdward the Sixth, wlienjie was obliged to hide himself 
during the day under u hay-riqk to escape the vigilance of his enemies, all his neighbours who had admired 
his virtues, or shared his bounty, or been supported by his beneficence, did every thing in their power Jbr 
his security and protection. He. was a person of great learning and strict integrity, and Queen Mary 
made him an offer of the high office of secretary-of-state; but, declining this honour, his answer to her 
majesty was, that he felt entirely content aid satisfied with the station he enjoyed in private life, and the 
sufficiency God had bestowed upon him. His life was ijxtended to above a hundred years, and he died 
without any appearance of pain, taking an affectionate last farewell of his family and friends, whilst at 
dinner. 

$ His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of John Crane, of Chilton. 
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hook ll. married three wives: Eleanor, daughter of Francis Mannock, of Gifford’s Hall; 
Barbara, daughter of Thomas Daniel, of Acton; and Alice, daughter of Edmund 
Smith, Esq. Roger, his eldest son and successor, was knighted in 1625, and, on his 
decease in 1657, left, by his wife Anne, daughter of Samuel Laurence Lone, seven 
sons and three daughters. His eldest son, Richard, was his successor, who, by Jane, 
daughter of Sir Henry Bedingiield, of Oxborough Hall, in Norfolk, had nine sons and 
one daughter. On his decease in 1673, Roger, his eldest surviving son, having been 
created a baronet in 1667, was his successor. He married Tamworth, daughter of 
captain Horner, by whom lie had eight sons and ten daughters; and, on his death in 
1712, was succeeded by Sir Roger, his eldest surviving son, who, by his lady, Anna 
Maria Harvey, had the second Sir Roger, his successor, who married one of the 
daughters of brigadier-general Lewis Mordaunt, brother of the earl of Peterborough, 
lie was succeeded, on his deatli in 1762, by his son, Sir Mordaunt Martin.* 

(a,union Grandou Hall was formerly a place of some importance, and a manor. It was the 
property of a family named Silvester, of Smallbridge, in Suffolk; and, toward the 
close of thi! reign of King Henry the Seventh, belonged to Sir Andrew Butler. 

The family of Daniel, of Acton, was afterwards in possession of it; Thomas Daniel 
held this manor and the rectory of Bulmer at the time of his death in 1565, and was 
succeeded by his son Edmund; followed by John, who died in 1596; and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Francis Daniel. 

iiram The Bragc family, whose ancestors were from the west of England, came next to 

the possession of this estate: John Brage was the father of John, on whose decease 
his brother, Robert Bragc, succeeded to the possession of the parsonage-house, Black- 
house, ijnd other family estates in Bulmer, and also in llelchamp and Twinsted. He 
married a widow named Crix, or Cricks, of Hatfield Peverel, who left him that estate. 
His second wife was also a widow, of the name of Mutton, by whom he had his only 
son William, his successor, who married Anne Aylctt, of Hovels, in Coggcshall, by 
whom he had Robert, and William, who died unmarried, and Anne, married to Giles 
Allen, minister of Kettering, in Northamptonshire. The second wife of William 

• Brage was Elizabeth, widow of Henry Reeve, of Bradwcll, in Suffolk, by whom he 
had Francis Brage, of Bulmer; who, by his firtt wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Burnet, 1).D. had a son,>who died in infancy; and, by his second wife, Susan, daughter 
of John Trendle, of Yarmouth, and widow of John Copeluan, Esq. had William, 
Susan, and Elizabeth, married to Thomas Brown, Esq. of Norfolk, and, after his de- 

• cease, to Sir Nathan Wright, bart. of Cranham. Wiliam Brage, who succeeded 


* Arms of Martin: Argent a chevron, between three muscles sable, voided argent, within a border 
engrailed gules. Crest; A fox courant, as appears bjr several seals of the family .—Knglith Baronetage, 
vol. iii. p. 520. * 
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his father, was of Hattield Peveril: his wife, Mary, daughter of Bernard Carter, a CHAP. v. 
clothier, of Sudbury, boro him two daughters, who died in infancy, and’Robert and 
Mary. On the death of this first wife, in 1700, he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Player, of Somersetshire, by whom he had William, Lucy, Francis, and 
other children. Robert, the eldest son, succeeded to this estate, and married a 
daughter of Thomas Davy, and grand-daughter of Sir Samuel Tryon, hart, but died 
in 1759, withoift issue.* The estate afterwards became the property of William 
Jennings, Esq. of Acton Place, in Suffolk. 

The manor-house of Ketchins is about half a mile north-eastward from the church. K. t< iiin>. 
In 1380, the fourth of King Richard the Second, this manor, with that of Brunden, 
was purchased for the endowment of the college of St. Gregory, in Sudbury; and, 
after the suppression of religious houses, in 1544, Thomas Paston had a grant from 
King Henry the Eighth, of the manor of Midleton, Brunden, and Ketchins; and, 
in 1547, this last was purchased by Richard Ilaslcwood. 

Saint Clere Eden, Esq. was the next possessor of this estate, from whose family it 
passed to that of Little, and to the Brage family. 

An estate named Cornetts and Marshalls, in ancient writings, is believed to have Cornett.-, 
been part of the twelve and a quarter knight’s fees holdeu of the earl of Clare, by Xun. 
Simon Fitz-Clare, in the thirteenth century. It was in the possession of Richard 
Cornerth in 1314, also held of the earl of Clare; but, in 1398, it was holdcn of Mor¬ 
timer, earl of March, by another Richard, of the same family of Cornerth, who are 
also believed to have been in possession of Cornetts Hall, in Finchingfield, and to have 
given their name to both these reputed manors. 

The mansion-house of Porters is in Ballingdon Street, on the road to Sudbury, Porters, 
but the lands to which it belongs are in Bulmer. The Daniels were formerly the 
possessors of this estate, and it afterwards passed to the family of Jennings, both of 
Acton Place, in Suffolk. • , 

An estate in thia parish, in the possession of John l'itz-Ralph, in 1440, has been 
named Bonets and Poultcs, and also Pontes. It anciently belonged to the monastery P.min-s, 
of St. Gregory, in Sudbury; and, after the general dissolution of religious houses, • 
was holdcn of th$ honour of Clare. In Hill, it was, in the possession of Richard 
Hovell, Esq. and afterwards passed to the family of Chamberlayn. 

The capital mansion named Auberies occupies high ground, which commands ex- Anb«rU». 
tensive views into Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, including Sudbury, Lenham, Milford, 
and other more distant places. The present large and elegant erection was built on 
the site of an older foundation, by lady Aubery, whose mime has been given to bofli. 

* Arms of Brage: Or, a chevron between three buffaloes passant, sable. Crest: Out of a ducal crown, 
or, a buffalo's head sable. 
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The late C. Greenwood, Esq. the great army agent, purchased this estate, and fitted 
up the mansion and surrounding grounds for an occasional country residence. On his 
decease, in 1831, he left it to his nephew, Charles Ilainmersley, Esq. who has since 
sold it to Colonel Meyrick. 

The church, dedicated to St. Andrew, is a plain building of stone, consisting of a 
nave, north aisle and chancel, with a square tower, containing four or five bells. 
The chancel, which is not separated from the nave and aisle, occupies an area of equal 
extent with that of all the other parts of the church. The living was anciently a rec¬ 
tory, till it was given, in 1425, to the abbess and convent of Brusyard, in Suffolk, 
who, appropriating the rectory to their bouse, ordained a vicarage here; but, after 
their suppression in 1538, King Henry the Eighth granted the rectory and advowson 
of the vicarage to Nicholas Hare and his heirs, from whom it has passed to various 
families. 

There was formerly a chantry in this church, endowed with lands, which, on the 
suppression of the convent of Brusyard, were annexed to the manor of Butlers. 

Near the reading desk in the church, a table of black marble bears an inscription: 

“ To the memory of Mary, wife of William Brage, of Grandon Hall, who died in 
May, U 00 , aged fifty-three years. Also, of Francis, first son of William Brage, by 
his said wife Mary : he died in 1698, aged three years; and Mary, his sister, (laugh- 
ter of the said William and Mary, also lies buried in the. same grave.** 

Waste land in this parish, called Arntsea, was purchased of the college of St. Gre¬ 
gory, in Sudbury, by Thomas West, Esq. and given to the corporation of that town 
for the use of the poor. 

A house was given by Thomas Martin, of this parish, for the augmentation of the 
living of tlie vicarage. 

In 1444, Thomas Shyborne, vicar of this parish, gave 20s. yearly, for the repair of 
the vicarage house. He also gave several acres of land, to purchase candles to burn 
upon the high altars and to supply 2s. yearly to be distributed to the poor. 

The parish of Buhner, in 1821, contained six hundred and twenty-eight, and, in 
1831, seven hundred and six inhabitants. 

UAM.INGDON, BAL1NGDON, Or JJALIDONv 

This district has retained its place in the maps as a distinct parish, yet it seems to 
have been only a chapelry; and there is reason to believe that it was included in the 
lordship of Brunden or Brundou, which at an early period belonged to the family of 
Luncsci. It is observed by Mr. Morant, that “ Bdingdon has hail the credit of being 

* In llie year 1417, William Tikyn, John Bcche, and Thomas 1‘ayn, obtained a licence for the convey¬ 
ance of the advowson of this church to the abbess and convent of Uursyard ,—lnquii. 5th of Henry the 
Fifth. 
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set down in tho maps as a distinct parish; whereas Brundon, that is really one, hath ( ' HAI ’' X 
been generally forgotten; and so it hath in the land-tax rates, Balindon alone being 
set down there and rated.”* 

This district is populous, compared with its very limited extent; and the inhabi¬ 
tants, consisting chiefly of labourers and shopkeepers, occupy the village, which extends 
south-westward from the bridge of Sudbury,f along the road to Halstead, that town 
being distant six,* and Loudon fifty-five miles. 

The soil of the neighbourhood has the same characteristics as are generally found 
on the borders of the Stour; in .some instances stiff, clayey, and retentive of moisture; 
in others, consisting of a sandy loam, highly productive, and forming arable lands 
equal to any in England. 

In the time of Edward the First, this district was in the possession of Edmund Manor. 
Coinyns, whose successor, Giles de Mompinzoun, died in 1820: this Giles tvtis one of 
the knights huuncrcts created by King Edward the First; and was, by the same king, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, made high sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk. His 
daughter and co-heiress, Euphcmia, was married, first, to Edmund de la Beche, of 
Beches, in Rawrcth, and, secondly, to John de Walkefhre, who, in right of his wife, 
held this manor at the time of his decease, in 1345. It afterwards passed into the pos¬ 
session of Simon de Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, who gave it, in 1377, with 
other estates, to the warden and chaplains of St. Gregory’s College, in Sudbury; and 
on the dissolution of that house, its revenues, including this estate, were granted to 
Sir Thomas Tipton, who, in the same year, conveyed the manor and capital farm of 
Ballingdon, with several parcels of land, to Thomas Eden, Esq. clerk of the star- 
chamber. By his wife, daughter of Edward Waldegrave, Esq. of Sudbury, he had 
Thomas, Richard, William, and Philip; and Elizabeth, Alice, and Gresild. Richard, 
the second son, was of Dorewards Hall, in Booking, which he purchased of Christopher 
Tliursby, Esq.; he was educated for the bar, took the degree of LL.D. and was a master 
in chancery. Sir Thomas Eden, the eldest son, succeeded to thip estate, and married 
Elizabeth, niece of Sir John’St. Clcre, of St. Clere’s Ilall, in St. Osyth, by whom he 
had Sir Thomas.J His second wife was Mary, daughter of Bryan Darcy, Esq. of 
Tiptree, by whom he had St. Clew, John, William, and five daughters; of whom 
Elizabeth was married to Roger Wentworth, Esq. of Booking Hall, and Dorothy to 

-Barrett; and afterwards to Robert Barrington, Esq. of Lachleys. St. Clere 

• 

* Ballingdon is now considered as including Brandon, and since the destruction of the ancient church, 
the inhabitants have contributed toward the church-rate of All Saints. The ancient division of this dis¬ 
trict was into two manors: Ballingdon ab#vt»bridge, with a court lectj and Ballingdon below bridge, 
having both a court lcct and court baron. > 

f An ancient stone bridge, thrown over the river to connect Balingdon with Sudbury, was carried 
away by a great flood in 1510.^ 

{ In the Inquisitions, “ Sir Thotaas Eden, junior.” In 1624, he sold part of the estate of Lachleys to 
Sir Thomas Bendish, of Bumpstead. 
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Eden, Esq. succeeded his father; and, on his death, was followed in the possession of 
this estate, by John, his next brother, who marrying Anne, daughter of Richard Har- 
lakenden, Esq. of Earl’s Colne, had by her John, William, and Anne. John, the 
eldest son, succeeding his father, married Anne, daughter of Oliver Raymond, of 
Belchamp Walter, by whom having no issue, the estate descended to his next brother, 
William Eden, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, who, dying without issue, the family estates 
descended to his sister Anne, wife of Geoffrey Little, of Halstead, second son of John 
Little, of Parlebiens in that parish, to whom she bore John; Geoffrey, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Forster, alderman of London; Thomas, D.D. and pre¬ 
bendary of Norwich; Elizabeth, married to George Pulford; Susanna, to EUiston 
Barrington, Esq. of Chelmsford; and Anne, to Edward Crane, of Stow Market, in 
Suffolk. John Little, Esq. the next who succeeded to this estate, was high sheriff of 
Essex in 1694; he married Rebecca, daughter of George Sawbridge, Esq. by whom 
he had John-Eden, George-Sawbridge, and Hannah and Rebecca. From the family 
of Little, the estate passed to Henry Sperling, Esq. of Dines Hall. 

An estate, named Barentines, or Barrington’s Fee, was in the possession of a family 
of the name of Barentine, or Barrington, in the year 1280, but it seems to have been 
all, or part of it, annexed to the capital manor. 

The inhabitants of the village attend divine service at the church of All Saints, in 
Sudbury; and a deed, which appropriates that church to the Abbey of St. Alban’s, 
also conveys to. it the chapel of Berundine, or Belcdon, for the use of their kitchen;* 
which authorises the belief of there having been a chapel here at that time. 


BUUNBF.N, BHUNDON, or BKONDEN. 

The name of this parish is compounded of the two Saxon words Bpun and bon, 
“brown hill,” which might be significantly applicable in its uncultivated state. In the 
reign of Edward 1 Hie Confessor, it belonged to an individual who was a freeman, and 
at the time of the Domesday survey, had been given to Ralph de Limesei, one of the 
Conqueror’s grept men, and his nephew by his sister. He had two lordships in this 
county, and eleven in other parts of the country." His capital seat was at Ulverli, in 
Warwickshire, from which place the baronial title of the family was derived.f Ralph, 
his grandson, was the founder of Hertford Priory, and had-by his wife Hadeivisa, a 
son named Alan, who was the father of Gerard,J whose six children were Alianore, 
John, Alan, Gerard, Amabilia, and Basilia. John married Alice, daughter of Robert 

, r 

i 

* Charter of Kim: Henry the First. Sir Hcnfy Cliauncy’s Hist, of Hertfordshire, p. 434. Monast. An- 
glic. vol. i. p. 179. In King (Ufa's charter this place is called Baldiningcntum. Monastic, p. 178. 

t Dngdale’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 413, and Warwickshire, cd. 1730, vol. i. p. 349. 

♦ This Gerard, living in the time of Henry the Second, is mentioned ifc the official papers as having 
paid one mark for every knight's fee of his estates in Essex.— Lib. Scutag. fol. 7. 
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tic Harcourt, by whom he had Hugh, who died without issue in 1213; his two aunts, chap. 
Alianore and Basilia, being his co-heiresscs. The latter was married to Hugh de 
Odinsclls, who had with her the Warwickshire and other estates;* and Alianore, 
whose inheritance included the estates in Essex, became the wife of David de Lindsey, 
a native of Scotland, to whom she bore a son, named David, who, being a minor at 
the time of the decease of his parents, in 1222, Alexander, king of Scotland, gave 
£200 for his wardship and marriage, and the custody of his estates in Essex and other 
counties.f David, Gerard, Walter, and William, his four sons, died without issue; 
and Alice, his only daughter, was married to Henry de Pinkeney, who, in her right, 
enjoyed a moiety of the barony of Lirnesey, or Limesei. William de Botevileyn 
having possession of this manor in 1345, conveyed it, with other estates, to William 
de Bohun, earl of Northampton, and his wife Elizabeth, from whom it descended to 
Henry de Bohun, cafl of Essex and Hereford, who died in 1372. In 1382 it was 
granted, by King Richard the Second, to the college of St. Gregory, in Sudbury; 
and, on the dissolution of that house, was given, by Henry the Eighth, in 1544, to 
Thomas Paston and his heirs.j: This Sir Thomas was of Paston, in Norfolk, from 
which place they derived their surname.J Sir Thomas married Agnes, daughter and 


* Arms of Li mosey Gules, throe eaglets, or. 

t Dugdalo's Autiq. of Warwickshire, |>. 3441, and his Karonctagc, vol i. p. 700. 

I Camden’s Britannia, in Norfolk. 

5 Wolston de Paston, the ancestor of this family, came from France into this country in the time of 
Henry the First, accompanied by his cousin, Sir William Glanvillr, the founder of Broniholm Priory, near 
l’aston. Wolston's successors were Wolston, Iialph, Richard ; Robert, brother of Ralph ; Walter, living 
in 1140; Robert; Ktlmiind, in the reign of Henry the Third; Walter, who married Cecily, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Simon Pcche; Clement, living in Edward the. Third’s time; William; Clement, who died 
in Bill; William, a judge of the common pleas, in 1430, who, by Agnes his wife, daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Edward Berry, had William, his successor, and several sons and daughters. William tic Paston 
married Anne, daughter of Edmund, duke of Somerset, hy Eleanor Bcauelptnip, and had John, his eldest 
son and heir, who married Margaret, daughter and heiress of John Maulthy, hy whom he had Sir John, 
his eldest son, who died without issue during his father's lifetime; John Paston, the father, had also hy 
his said wife Margaret a second John, Edmund, William; Margery, married to William Cull, Esq. anti 
Anne to William Velvertoii. Sir John, the second son, was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk ill 1183; and* 
marrying Margery, daughter of Sir Thomas Crews, had William; Philippa, married to Andrew A gat'd, Esq.; 
Dorothy; Elizabeth, married to William Clere, and afterwards to Sir Joljn Fineux, chief justice of the 
king’s-bencli in I486. Sir jYiliiam Paston, sheriff of Norfolk anil Suffolk in 1328, marrying Bridget, 
daughter of Sir Henry Heydon, had five sons; Erasmus, Henry, John, Thomas, the first of the family 
who came to the possession of the manor of Brulidon, Clement, and six daughters : Kleanore, married to 
Thomas Manners, earl of Rutland ; Aune, to Sir Thomas Tintlal, of Horkwold ; Elizabeth, to Sir Francis- 
Leake, of Derbyshire; Mary, a nun at Uattkirp;; anti Margery, married to John Leake, K$q. of WorkSop. 
Erasmus, the eldest son of SirVilliam Paston, married Mary, the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Wyntlham, 
of Felbridge, by whom he had William, Eleanore, Frances, and Gertrude. William, the only son, married 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Clere, of Stokeslcy, and had by her Christopher, Owlton, Anne, Frances, 
the wife of Thomas Groos, Es^. anti Gertrude, married to William Reed. Sir Robert Paston, of Paston, bart. 

VOL. I. 4b 
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heiress of Sir John Aligh, or Lech, by whom he had Ilenry, Edward, and Catharine. 
Henry dying without surviving offspring, in 1565, was succeeded by his brother 
Edward, who, on his death in 1629, left Brondon Hall, Middleton Hall, and several 
other estates, to his son, Clement Paston. This estate afterwards became the property 
of the Wyndham family, and at present belongs to Admiral Wyndham, of Felbridge, 
in Norfolk. 

Brundoii-mill belongs to Mr. Haward, and the cottage belongs to the mill; the rest 
of the parish belongs to the manor. 

The church of Brundon was a small ancient building, about a mile from Ballingdon- 
Street, and opposite to Borley church, entirely demolished a long time ago. 

The considerable number of newly-erected houses in the village of Ballingdon 
might seem to intimate an increase of inhabitants; but it appears from the last census, 
taken in 1830, that the population is exceedingly diminished. 

In 1801, the number of inhabitants were stated to have been five hundred and thirty; 
in 1811 they amounted to five hundred and thirty-two; and, in 1821, to six hundred 
and sixty-two; but, in 1831, they were reduced to two hundred and eighty-three. 

BORLEY. 

The parish of Borley extends northward from Brundon, and is bounded on the east 
by the river Stour. The name is compounded of the Saxon words Bap, and ley, that 
is, Boar’s Pasture. Its circumference is about five miles, its distance from Sudbury 
two, and from London fifty-seven miles. 

In the. reign of Edward the Confessor, a freeman named Lewin held the lands of 
this parish, which, at the time of the survey, belonged to Adeliza, countess Albemarle, 
half-sister to the Conqueror,* and married to Odo, earl of Campagne, to whom the 
Conqueror gave the earldom of Ilolderness, in Yorkshire.! Their daughter, Judith, 
was married to Waltheof, the British earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon; and 
their son and heir’, ’Stephen, earl of Albemarle, attended Robert Curthose, duke of 
Normandy, on his expedition into the Holy Land, and distinguished himself by ex¬ 
traordinary acts of bravery in a great battle near Antioch, where he commanded in 
the rear of the Christian army.. He married HawiSe, daughter of Ralph de Mortimer, 
by whom he had William and Ingleram, and four daughters. William, the eldest 
son, surnamed Le Clros, defeated the rebel army at the battle of the Standard, in 1138, 
and, for his important services to the state, wfe ennobled by the title of earl of York- 


was from this branch of the family, who, in 1673, was ermtej lord Paston, and, in 1679, viscount Yar¬ 
mouth, and carl of Yarmouth.— Lib. Nobil. et Gevros. Anglia;, MS. fol. 194. Fisitation of Norfolk in 1583, 
I*. 92. Camden'i Ilrilannia, in Norfolk. Fuller’s Worthies in Norfolk. Uugdale's Uaronelage, vol. ii. p.486. 
• She had also ManuinKtreu and Walthamstow, 
t Vincent’s Discovery, &c. p. 8. 
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shire. He married Cecily, daughter of William, son of Duncan, brother of Malcolm 
the Third, king of Scotland,* by Alice, daughter of Robert de Romney', lord of the 
honour of Skipton, in Cravemf The offspring of this marriago was two daughters, 

co-heiresses, Hawise and Cicily, or Arnicia, which last was married to- Eaton, 

or Easton, of a family whose surname was derived from the manor of Easton, in 
Walter Belchamp. 

Hawise, the eldest daughter, had three husbands: William dc Mandeville, earl of 
Essex, who died in 1189, without issue; William de Fortibus, who died in 1194, to 
whom she bore a son, named William; and Baldwin de Betun, earl of the Isle of 
Wight, who died in 1212, and whom she survived. Her son, William de Fortibus, 
succeeded to the family honours and estates, and distinguished himself by his activity 
and prowess in the wars of the barons. He married Aveline, daughter and co-heiress 
of Richard, lord of Stansted Montfiehet, by whom he had William de Fortibus, third 
earl of Albemarle, of* that name.f lie succeeded his father on his death in 1241, and 
married Christiana, daughter and co-heiress of Allan, of Galloway. His second wife 
was Isabel, daughter of Baldwin, earl of Devonshire; .by her he had John, Thomas, 
and William, who all died under age, and two daughters, Avice and Aveline. He 
died in 1260,§ and was survived by his widow, Isabel, who, on the decease of her 
brother, Baldwin dc Rivers, fifth earl of Devon, assumed the style of countess of 
Albemarle and Devon, and lady of the Isle of Wight. She died in 1293, leaving her 
only daughter her heiress. 

This lady being considered too great a match for a subject, was, by the policy of 
King Henry the Third, married to his second son, Edmund Crouchback, earl of 
Lancaster, the king, queen, and nearly all the nobility of England attending the mar¬ 
riage, in 1269.|1 And, in the succeeding reign, she wiis persuaded to give up the 
sovereignty of her castles and lands to Edward the First, receiving property of equal 
value, and twenty thousand marks from that monarch.. She died without issue in 1293, 
and this lordship coming to the crown, was, in 1364, given, by .King Edward the 
Third, to the prior and consent of Christ’s Church, in Canterbury, in exchange for the 
town and port of Sandwich, in Kent, with appurteuances and revenues in the Isle of 

* Huger Hoveden,'cd. 1001, p. 592. t . 

t Monast. Anglic, vol. i. p. 400 anil 71K1 

J Dugdalc’s Baronetage, vol. 1. p. 63. 

5 The account in the Inquisition is, that at the lime of his decease lie held the manor of Boric, belong¬ 
ing to the honour of Skipton, of the king, with the adrowson of the church there, and did no particular 
service for the same. He held also in demesne two hundred and forty acres of arable, twenty of pasture, 
fifteen of meadow, and five oV wood, of the tee of William de St. Clare, for which lie received yearly 7 d. 
And the said manor paid to the sheriff's aid 5*.; and to'tlie bailiff of the hundred of Huinford 2s. fid., for 
view of frankpledge.— lnquia. Mth Henry the Third. 

!| Matt. Paris, ed. 1640, p.'iOUG, and Dugdalc's Baronetage, vol. i. p. 65 and 66. 
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hook ll. Sheppey, which belonged to that monastery;* granting them also free warren in Borley, 
and all otlief demesnes; in which proprietorship it remained till their dissolution, in 
1539 ;f and in 1541 it was, with other estates, granted to the dean and chapter of 
Christ’s church, in Canterbury; hut they having been charged with an annuity of 
£200 for the maintenance of scholars in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
this estate and several others were, in 1545, assigned to the crown for the discharge 
of the incumbrance; and, soon afterwards, the manor of Borley was granted to 
Edward Waldegrave, of the noble family of that name, of Smallbridge, in Suffolk, 
and of Navestock, in Ongar. Sir Edward was master of the wardrobe to King Philip 
and Queen Mary; also chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaster, and representative for 
Essex, in the parliament that met on the 20th of January, 15574 He married Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Neville, and had by her two sons, Nicholas and Charles, and 
three daughters; Mary, married to John, lord Petre, of Writtle; Catharine, to John 
Gowen, Esq. of Devonshire; and Magdalen, to John Southcote, Esq. son and heir of 
John Southcote, of Witham. Sir Edward died in the Tower of London, in 1561,§ 
and is buried in Borley church: his lady is also interred in the same grave, having 
enjoyed this estate till her decease in 1599, in the eightieth year of her age. 

Charles Waldegrave, Esq. the eldest son, was of Staining Hall, in Norfolk, and of 
Chewton, in Somersetshire; and the second son, Nicholas, had this manor of Borley 
Hall. His wife Catharine, daughter of Winstan Browne, Esq. of ltoding Abbess, 
brought him the manor of Langenhoe; and he had also, besides this estate, some lands 
in Bulmer. On his death, in 1621, he was succeeded by his only son, Philip, who 
made Borley Hall the place of his residence. By his wife Mary, daughter of Richard 
White, Esq. of Hutton, in this county, he had his only son, John Waldegrave, Esq. 
whose suceessof in this estate was his son Philip, by his wife Katharine: and he, on 
his decease in 1720, gave it with other possessions to his brother James, lord Walde¬ 
grave, created viscount Chewton and carl Waldegrave in 1729, whose noble family 
have retained this, .with the manor of Navestock and other possessions in this county, 
to the present time. 

A messuage and lands, named Rockleys, Ligons, and Fredes, and described as lying 
in Borley and Foxearth, were purchased by Sir, Ed ward Waldegrave, of Thomas 
Cecill, in 1552. 

Borley Hall is about half a mile eastward from the church,, near the banks of the 


, * Monast. Anglic, vol. 1. p. 32. Sumner's Antiq. of Canterbury, cd. 1703, pt. I. p. 86, and Appendix, 

p.10. 

t Bishop Burnet's History of the Reformation, Part I. Records, p. 148, 
t Book of Martyrs, p. 1801. * 

i He held this manor of the queen, by the service of the fortieth part of a knight’s fee, and £i. 0s. rent. 
He had also the manors of Knavestock and Applehall.— Inquis. 4th Elizabeth. * 
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Stour; and the old house, called Borley Place, is near the church, and not far distant 
from the village green. 

The church is a plain ancient building on an eminence, from which the surrounding 
country presents prospects highly beautiful and interesting. The advowson of the 
rectory has belonged to the Waldegrave family from Henry the Eighth’s reign to the 
present time. The living has a glebe of ten acres. 

In this church, there is a splendid monument to the memory of several individuals 
of the Waldegrave family. It is about fourteen feet in height, nine in length, and in 
breadth five, with a cornice of elegant workmanship, supported by six marble pillars 
of the Corinthian order; beneath are finely executed whole-length statues in marble, 
of Sir Edward Waldegrave and his lady Frances; they lie beside each other, with 
uplifted hands, and the general expression of devotion and resignedness in their fea¬ 
tures. Sir Edward’s head rests on his helmet, and there is an elegant marble urn at 
his feet: the lady Frances reclines her head upon a pillow, and at her feet there is the 
figure of a squirrel. The effigies of their five children are at the head and on the 
south side of the tomb; these are referred to in the following inscription:— 


“ Charles Waldegrave married Jcronimy, daughter 
of Sir Henry J itrnigan, knight. 

Nicholas Waldegrave married Catharine, daughter 
of Wiston Brown, Esq. 


Maiic Waldegrave married Sir John Petre, knt. 
Katharine Waldegrave married Thomas Gowen, Esq. 
Magdalin Waldegrave inartied John Southcote, 
Esq.” 


The family arms are elegantly represented in relief on the canopy, and on the edge, 
which is of black marble, there is the following inscription:— 

“ Eduarilus obiit ab incarnatione Domini luillesimo quingentesiino sexagesimo 
primo : anno ictalis sum quadragrsimo quarto, primo die mensis Septemhris. 

“ Francisea obiit ab incarnatione Domini millcsimo quingentesiino, nunagesimo 
notio; anno setatis sme septnagesimo, deeimo octavo die mensis Oetobris. 

“ En, jacet Eduardus tumulo Waldcgravus in isto, et coiucs ante tori, comes est 
Francisea scpulcliri. 


“ Kudos fata, genus, relcvavit, transiit, auxit, 
Coujux, vir, proles; alimento, carcrrc, vita. 

En homo, quid tituii, quid prosit stcinma, vcl atinim, 


Si tua vitaus ueserat ossa jalor. 

Nil superessc vides, homini coinpage snluta; 
Terra suum repetit, sidera jusqne suum.” 


Translation: 

“ Edward died in the yca^ of our Lord one thousand five hundred and sixty one; 
of his age forty-four, on the first day of September. 

“ Frances died in the year of our Lord one thousand five hundred and ninety- 
nine ; of her age seventy, on the eighteenth day of October. 

“ Lo ! within this tomb lies Edward Waldegrave, ami [with himj Frances, for¬ 
merly the companion of his bed., but now of his grave. 

“ A family beyontl the reach of misfortune has the wife provided with suste¬ 
nance,—has the husband outstripped in the race,—have their children increased 
during their term of life. Lo 1 man, what honours, what descent, what wealth, will 
profit thee, when vi&l heat shall leave thy frame 1 Thou secst nothing remain when 
the structure of man is dissolved. Earth its part reclaims, and so does heaven.” 
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On the north wall of the chancel, a female figure is placed in a devotional attitude, 
between two pillars, which support a canopy; she kneels on a cushion, with a book 
open before her, and above there appear cherubim, encircled with rays of glory: 
below there is the following inscription— 

“ Pulvis in hoc tumnlo Waldegravi Magdala proles nnaq. Sonthcotti sponsa, sc- 
pulta jacet. Virgo pudica, parcna fmcunda, piiaaima aponsi aponaa, tenax fidei, 
libera vixit opnm. Mortem vita dcdit, vitam qtiam vita negavit Mora dedit: 6 adaia 
Mora, fera vita vale. Obiit octavo die Srptembris, 1598. 

Translation: 

“ Within this tomb lies buried the dust of Magdalen, Waldegrave’s daughter and 
Soutlicott’s only spouse. A chaste virgin, a prolific mother, to her partner a most 
pious wife. Steadfast in faith, she lived uncorrupted by riches. 

“ Life gave death, death gave the life which life denied. Welcome death, anti 
farewell cruel life. She died the eighth day of September, 11598.” , 

In the chancel, on the ground, a brass plate in a black marble bears the following 

inscription: 

“ Hie in Domino requieseit Johannes Durliame, tertius filing ThomasDurhame, de 
West Durhame, in com. Norf.aimigeri; qui, cum sexagintaet septem annus vixisset, 
vieesimo nono die mensis Julii, anno verbi incarnati 1601, mortc prscceptus est.” 

Translation: 

“ Here rests in the Lord, John Durhame, the third son of Thomas Durhame, of 
West Durliame, in the county of Norfolk, Esq. who, when he had lived sixty-seven 
years, on the. twenty-ninth day of the month of July, in the year of (he Incarnate 
Word 1001, yielded to the mandate of death." 

ThU parish, in 1821, contained one hundred and ninety-five inhabitants, and, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1831, the number was precisely the same. 

I.ISTON. 

Liston is boundcTd on the east by the river Stour, extending westward to the parish 
of Foxearth; and from Borley, on its southern extremity, to I’entlow on the north. 
Its circumference does not exceed four miles; the low grounds watered by the river 
are light and sandy, and tire whole district abundantly productive. , 

The name, variously* written in records, Lystori, Leyston, and Lisson, has been 
supposed to be from the Saxon Lift, a border, but this may'be considered a doubtful 
etymology. It was in tho possession of several freemen in the time of Edward the 
Confessor; and, at the Domesday survey, had become the property of Hugh de 
tfurnai, Ilbodo,* and Roger Bigot; Geofrey Tukfbot being,under tenant to Gurnai.f 


* Ilbodo had also lands at Wickford, in this county. 

+ He had also Fordham and Krlei, or Ardlry, In this county. His grandson Hugh had a nephew, named 
Hugh Talabot, living in 1181 .—Orderk f'ilalir, p. 844. 
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These different proprietors having each his distinct portions, occasioned the division 
of these lands into the three manors of Liston Overhall, Liston Netherhall, and Liston 
Weston; but the whole having been subsequently united when in possession of the 
Liston family, and also by other proprietors, nearly the whole has been generally con¬ 
sidered included in the manor of Liston. 

Hugh de Gurnai, the ancient owner of Liston Hall, was one of the Conqueror’s 
military favourite's, and, previous to the expedition against this country, had distin¬ 
guished himself in a celebrated battle against Henry the First, of France.* In the 
decline of life he became a monk in the abbey of Bee, in Normandy, to which be had 
been a benefactor; and, on his decease there, left, by his wife Basilia, daughter of 
Girald Fleitell,f two sons, Girald and Hugh. Girald, with his wife Editha, sister of 
William, earl of Warren, accompanied Robert Curthose to the Holy Land, and died 
there,| leaving Hugh, his son and successor, who was taken under the patronage of 
King Henry the First, and carefully educated in the learning of that age, and trained 
to military exercises,§ with as much care and attention as if he had been his own son ; 
but he proved ungrateful, and joined in a rebellion against his benefactor. On his 
decease in 1188, he left, by his wife Maud, sister of Ralph de I’eronne, count of Ver- 
mandois, a son named Hugh, who was with King Richard the First at the siege of 
Aeon, in the Holy Land; and, on the taking of that city, was made governor of the 
part belonging to the English king. ]J Joining the barons against King John, he was 
deprived of bis possessions, but, after his decease in 1221, they were restored to his 
son Hugh, by King. Henry the Third. This Hugh pursuing the same course of dis¬ 
loyalty and contempt of the royal authority, had all his lands and other possessions 
taken from him, as forfeited to the crown. He died in 1237, leaving, by Lucy his 
wife, daughter of Robert de Berkley, an only daughter, named Juliana, who was mar¬ 
ried to William Bardulph.f 

This estate, in the time of Henry the Second, was in possession of a family surnumed 
De Liston, who held it by the grand sergeaney of making, and placing before the king, 
five wafers on the day of his coronation.** Geofrey, or Godfrey de Liston, held lands 
by this tenure in 1226, and also lands in Witham, by the sergeaney of currying flour 


* Gesta Guillelmi Ducis, &c. and G. Pictavensi, p. 187. 
t Ordcricus Vitalis, p. 881. , 

X Willclin. Gemmctic, p. 896. 

$ Ordcricus Vitalis, p. 844. 

|| Chronic. Jo. Bromton, col. 1206, and Mat. Paris, ed. 1640, p. 158. 
f Ougdale’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 429. A.'ms, of Gornay: Paly of six, or and azure. 

*• Avicia de Lyston, que fuit uxor Godefridi Camerarii, i;t filia ltobti dc Lyston, cst dc donaroe Regis, et 
terra val’ xl sol. cst hcreditas cjus, et habet unum filium qui est etatis xxi annor’ ct ipsa dchet facere 
canestellas ad sumonitionem ad festum Regis. Rot. de Dom’ pucris et puellis, 30 Hen. II. in Scaccario. 
P. Lo Neve's collection. 
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rook u. to make the king’s wafers, at Christmas, wherever he shall be at that time in England. 
He died in 1267: John de Liston was his son; whose son and successor was Sir John 
de Liston, on whose decease, in 1332, he left his successor, John, by his wife Maud; 
and this John de Liston marrying Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Carbonell, had 
by her a son, who receiving his father’s name, succeeded to this inheritance in 1349. 
He died in 1359, and was succeeded by his uncle, William de Liston, whose widow, 
named Joan, held the estate after his death. She died in 1367, and left a son named 
Thomas,* who disposed of this estate to Richard Lyons, a wine-merchant and lapi¬ 
dary, created sheriff of London in 1374; and, in 1381, beheaded by the insurgents, 
under Wat Tyler, who had formerly been his servant, as appears from his epitaph in 
the church of St. James, on Garlick Hill, where he was buried.f He held the manor 
of Overhall, in Liston, by the same tenure as his predecessors had done; but, a con¬ 
siderable time before his death, he had conveyed Netherhall, in Liston, and lands 
and tenements called Westones and Carbonells, with appurtenances in Liston and 
Borley, Foxearth, and Pentlow, to Lady Alice Neville. Netherhall was holden of ' 
the Earl of March, by the service of twelve shillings a year; and Westons was holden 
of Thomas Munchensy, for one pound of pepper. He had also the manor of Gosficld. 
On his violent death, his estates escheated to the crown; and, in 1383, King Richard 
the Second granted the manor of Liston Overhall to Sir Hugh de Segrave in fee, 
by the former service of the wafers. 

From official writings of the year 1400 and upwards, it appears that several estates 
in this parish were conveyed to William Venour, Elizabeth Mabjl Venour, and John 
Stapulforde; and, in 1461, John Venour died, holding the manor of Liston Overhall 
by the .ancient tenure: he also held the manors of Liston Weston, Liston Netherhall, 
with the advowson of the church of Liston Netherhall, of Ralph Bokby, by fealty; 
and also a messuage and lands in Pentlow. His heirs were successively, John Bluet, 
sou of Agnes, sister of .Elizabeth, and mother of William Venour; John Wroughtou, 
son of John, son* <5f! Margaret, another sister; and William Harwell, son of Roger, 
son of a third sister of Elizabeth. 

Sir John Say, of an ancient family of Hertfordshire, was the next proprietor of 
this estate, in which he was succeeded by his sort’ Thomas, by his ftrst wife Elizabeth, 

daughter of Edward Gheney, Esq. of Cambridges'hitc.f On his death, in 1497, he 

% 

* There was another branch of this family from John, the father of Robert, whose son Robert had six 

i 

(laughters, eo-heiresses: Margaretta, married to Reginald Rouse, who bore him a son named Reginald; 
Joanna, wife of Robert Tracy, who had a son named George; Margery, wife of William London, and by 
him mother of Alice, married to Thomas Bcdingficld; Masgaftt, wife of IJdmund St. Clcrc; Isabel of Leo¬ 
nard llyile, who had a son named George; an<\ Thomasina, married to John Goldingham. 

t Stowe's Suney of London, cd. 1720, vol. i. book 3, p. 11, and Wccver’s Funeral Monuments, p. 400. 

t This lady died in 1473. She was widow of Frederick Tilncy, Esq. and. had by him Elizabeth, married 
to Thomas, duke of Norfolk. John Say, her eldest son, was sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in 1483, 
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left William, his son and heir, who died under age; and his two sisters, Anne, mar- CHAI ’- Vi 
ried to Robert Husey, Esq., and Elizabeth to William Clopton, Esq., sebond son of 
Sir William Clopton, of Melford and Lutons, in Suffolk, were his co-heiresses.* 

The ancient family of Clopton are of Clopton in the hundred of Carleford, in Suf- 
folk. William de Clopton resided there in the reign of King Henry the First; and 
Sir William, of the same family, in 1346, bought Newnliam Hall, in Ashdon, in this 
county, where he and his posterity were seated for many generations. Sir Thomas 
de Clopton was the brother of Sir William, and marrying Katharine, daughter and 
co-heiress of William Mylde, Esq. of Clare, had with her Kentwell Hall, in Melford, 
which became the family residence of his descendants. William de Clopton, his son, 
had Newnham Hall, the gift of his cousin Edward; and another William, of the same 
family, was seated at Castelyns, in the parish of Groton, in Suffolk. 

William Clopton, Esq. who came to the possession of this estate by marriage with 
Elizabeth Say, was the second son of Sir William Clopton, of Kentwell Hall, in Mel¬ 
ford; his two sons were William and Francis.-)- At the time of his death, in 1537, 
he held the capital manor of this parish of the king, by the ancient tenure of sergeancy; 
and had also half of the manors of Liston Weston, and Liston Netherhall, and the 
advowson of the church, with other possessions in Pentlow and Foxearth. William, 
his eldest son, succeeded to this inheritance, and, on his decease in 1568, left a son, 
also named William, who, in the post mortem record, is said to have only the capital 
manor of Liston Overhall, with appurtenances in Liston Foxearth, and Pentlow. He 
married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Barnardiston, kill., by whom he had William 
and Francis, and Anne, married to George l’arys, of Dublynton, Esq. and Mary, to 
William Smyth, Esq. of Thorndon, in Suffolk. William Clopton, Esq. of Liston 
Hall, married Anne, only daughter and heiress of John Wiseman, Esq. of Stisted 
Hall, by his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Glascock, of lloxwell. This heiress 
brought to her husband a considerable estate in S(isted, called Raync Hatch and 
Boltwoods: by her, he was the father of Thomas, William, and J0I1114 The eldest 

created K.U. in 1484. He left Elizabeth, married to William, lord Montjoy ; and Mary, to Henry Hour- « 
rhicr, carl of Essex.- Sir Henry Chimney's JJift. nf Hertfordshire, p. 174, 341,344, and IFeevcr’s Funeral 
Monuments, p. AM. 

• * s 

* Sir Henry Chauilcy's Antiquities of Hertfordshire, p. 341. The learned Sir Siiuonds d’Ewes, who mar¬ 
ried into this family, drew up an accurate genealogy of it, which was brought down to 109(1 by Thomas 
Clopton, rector of Chriselton, in Cheshire, and was further improved by Mr. Holman, 
t Francis was of Kcdington, in Suffolk, and though lie had four wives, left no issue by any of them. , 

J This John married Frances, daughter pf Mark Mott, D.U. of Kaync, by whom he had Tichburuc ; 

John, of Jesus College, Camlrtidgc, who die A unmarried; William, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
curate of Titlcy, &c. who married Phoenix, daughter of John Owen, Esq. of Little Baidlieid; Frances, 
wife of Alleyn Blower, rector of Little Waltham; Mercy, married to Sir George Alleyn, hart, of Little 
Lees; and Anne, Jane, and Elizabeth, who died unmarried. 

VOL. I. 4 C 
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son, Thomas, married Elizabeth, daughter of Martin Sparrow, of Finchingfield, by 
whom he had William Clopton, Esq. of Liston Hall, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Poley, of Boxted, in Suffolk, by whom he had William, who married 
Anne, daughter of Edward Crisp, of Bury St. Edmund’s.* 

In 1745, these estates had become the property of Dr. Clopton, from whom they 
passed to a gentleman of the name of llieussett, who sold them to William Campbell, 
Esq. brother to the Duke of Argyll. This gentleman erected an elegant modern 
building on the site of the ancient manor-house, with a park, and surrounding gardens 
and pleasure grounds. This seat is delightfully situated on the borders of Suffolk, 
with varied and beautiful prospects over a richly luxuriant country. 

Sir Hyde Parker, hart, of Melford Hall, in Suffolk, is the present owner of the 
capital manor of Liston, and also of the estates of Harts and Buckles, formerly the 
property of Sir Mordaunt Martin. 

The church consists of a nave and chancel, with a square tower containing three 
bells. Coats of arms of the ancient families of Mylde, Clapton, Cheney, and ltoydon, 
are painted in the windows of this church, and on the south side of the chancel there 
is an elegant marble monument, with the following inscription: 

“ H. S. E. Poley Clopton, M.D. 

“ Vir in omni fere litcrnrnm genere versatus; in its vero/tudiis, qua; medirum 
ant instruunt aut ornant, pncstantissiimis. Novit ille vir eximius varias hninani 
generis vices ct infortunia: novit etiam quanti sit pretii, posse miseris succurrere 
ct vclle; ct id sitii negotii maxima dedit, pauprrilms ut sub veniret. At quam be- 
nignniu, quam miserieordrin in senio et inopia laborantes, aniiitum gessit (qnos 
ipsi semper eliaros habuit), supreimc testantur tabula;; annuum enim reditum CCC 
librarnm amplam satis, et rernm suaruiu partem longe maximum, in perpetuum xii 
puuperum snbsidinm de bnrgo Simcti Kdmnndi, in com. Stiff, legavit: pictatis erga 
Dcnm; benevolentitc erga homines, monninentum in icternum mansurum. Ob. 
prill, cal. Nov. A.D. I7M0, a'tat. SO.” 

Translation: 

“ Hero lies l’»ley Clopton, M.D. 

“ A mi.n with almost every department of literature conversant, but in those stu¬ 
dies especially, which cither form or adorn the physician, eminently distinguished. 

Well was this exemplary man acquainted with the various changes and misfortunes 
incident to the human rare; deeply also was he sensible what a privilege it is to 
possess at once the ability and the indination to cherish the wretched: to the suc¬ 
cour of tlte indigent did lie therefore devote himself, as his chief employment. But 


* * 

* Arms of Clopton : Sable a bend argent, eotised dunsette, or. Crest; On a torse argent and sable, a 
wolfs head eoupee, per pale or and azure, a crescent for difference. These arms are on the seal of a deed 
of Thomas de Clopton, dated the twenty-third of Edward the Third, with this superscription: “ S. Thome 
tie Clopton.” 
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to what degree he was kindly and compassionately disposed towards those who CHAP. V. 

were bowed down by age and poverty (sueli were by him always esteemed dear), - 

his last will testifies; for he left for ever the very liberal provision of an annual 
rentage of three hundred pounds, being far the greatest portion of his estate, for 
the support of twelve poor men of Bury St. Kdmunds, in the county of Suffolk: a 
monument of piety towards God, and of benevolence to men, that will endure to 
eternity. He died October 31, A.D. 1730, aged 5(1." 


In the year 1331, John do Liston, holding this whole parish as the manor of Liston, 
had with it the advowson of the rectory; but some time about the year 13T0, it was 
attached to the manor of Netherhall, in which it has remained to the present 
time. 

The parish of Liston, in 18521, contained seventy-three, and, in 1831, eighty-eight 
inhabitants. 


PENTLOW. 

This parish is computed to be about seven miles in circumference, occupying the Pent low. 
north-eastern extremity of the county, bounded by the river Stour. It consists chiefly 
of elevated ground, with a portion of low meadows; the general character of the soil 
is a rich sandy loam, highly productive;* the face of the country being diversified in 
appearance, and exceedingly pleasant. It is distant from Sudbury five, from Halstead 
eight, and from Loudon sixty miles. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, a free woman held the lands of this parish, 
which, at the general survey of Domesday, was one of the twenty-five lordships given 
by the Conqueror to Ralph Baignard, whose widow, Jugu, founded the priory of 
Little Dunmow. Geofrey was the son and successor of Ralph, and, on his decease, 
left a son named William, who, joining the party of Robert Courthose’against King 
Henry the First, was deprived of bis estates, which were given to Robert, a younger 
son of Richard Fitz-Gislebert, ancestor of the earls of Clare aifd Fitzwalter.f 

There are three manors indhis parish: 

The chief manor-house of l’entlow Hall i»not far distant from the church; the ori- Pcntlow 
ginal building, erected about the year 1740, was of extensive dimensions, and passed 
successively.into the. possession of, the noble families of Baignurd, Fite-Walter, and 
Ratcliff’, barons Fitz-Wqjter and earls of Sussex: it was holcfcn under them Jty the 
Fitz-Humphreys, Normans, Kemps, and others. 

In 1165, Robert Fitz-IIumphrey held this manor under Walter Fite-Robert;:): his Kitz- 

son, Walter Fitz-Humphrey, flourished in the reign of King John, whose son had ji p|“ r ”‘ y ’ f ;i . 

4 * miiy. 

• The average annual produce of wheat is statAl to be 24, and of barley 32 bushels, 
f Dugdalc's Baronetage, vol. i. p. 222, 461; and vol. ii. 235. 
t Liber fcod. milit. fol. 12. 
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grant of free-warren in this manor and in that of Great Yeldham, which belonged to 
him. # He is recorded to have held, in conjunction with Thomas Manduit, three 
knights’ fees in this parish and elsewhere, under Robert Fitz-Walter, as of his barony 
of Baignards.f His son, Sir Walter Fitz-Humphrcy, was a knight banneret in the 
reign of King Edward the First; and his son, Sir William, presented to this church in 
13224 Walter Fitz-Humphrey is recorded to have held one knight’s fee and a quar¬ 
ter in Pentlow. The last of this family mentioned in records was living in 1337.§ 

Roger Norman held this estate at the time of his decease, in 1349; he had also other 
lands in various parts of the country. || His grandson, Giles, son of his son Roger, 
was his heir, and left under the guardianship of John Fenner, of Foxearth. But he 
died at the age of eighteen, in 1362; in consequence of which, the manor of Pentlow, 
and the advowson of the church, holden of John, lord Fitz-Walter, descended to the 
three daughters of Elene, sister of his grandfather, Roger; these were Christian, mar¬ 
ried to William Charnberlayn, of Cavendish; Juliana, married'to Richard Cavendish; 
and Beatrix, the wife of John de Glomesford. 

In 1369, the estate was conveyed by these co-heiresses to John de Cavendish, de¬ 
scended from Robert, the youngest son ‘of Robert Gernon, of the noble family of the 
Gcrnons of Boulogne. Sir John Gernon took the surname of Cavendish from his 
seat and residence in the town of that name. His son, by his wife Catharine, daughter 
of John Smyth, Esq. of Cavendish, was named after his father, and succeeded to his 
estates and honours; he was educated for the bar, and becoming eminent in his pro¬ 
fession, was, iii 1366, made a judge of the King’s Bench, and, in 1372, a justice of the 
Common Pleas, and chief justice of the King’s Bench in 1373. ' He was also chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Cambridge; had a grant of an annuity of a hundred marks 
in 1376; and was summoned to parliament from 1372 to 1381; but having the mis¬ 
fortune to fait iuto the hands of the insurgents under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, he 
was conveyed to the town of St. Edmundsbury, and beheaded.f He left,* by his wile 
Alice, two sons: Sir A'ndrew, his successor, who lived at Cavendish, became high 
sheriff of Suffolk and Norfolk in 1384, and died in 1396,** but his wife, Rose, lived 

• Carta- Antiij u;c, p. 18. 

f Lilu-r feotlor. mil. de Suffolk, p. 43. 

J Neweourt, vol. ii. p 487. 

4 Arms of Kitz-Humplirey*: Quarterly, argent and sable. 

|| Particularly a messuage and sixty acres of arable land in this parish, called Merseys. 

H lly tils will, dated in 1381, it appears that he had eitates in Cavendish, Fakcnhatn, Aspcs, and Saxham. 
— Lib. Ilnjihn in Offle. Hrgist. Xorric. The mob were in a high degree incensed ugainst him, because it 
was hi- son, Joint Cavendish, who dispatched Wat Tyler in Smith field.— Stowe's Annuls, p. 290. Ditgriale’s 
Chronic. Jnriit. T. Il’atsingham, Hist. Anglia, ed. 1603, p.*262. See also 'Collins’ Peerage, vol. i. ed. 175fi, 
p. ISO, &e. 1 

** He was the first of his family known to have given for their arms: Sable, three bucks' heads ca- 
boshed, argent, attired, or: which have continued to be borne by his suedssors. 
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till 1420, having, with her husband, jointly presented to Pentlow church in 1393.* chap. v. 
The widow, previous to her decease, had conveyed the manor and advowson of the 
living to John Halls and others, William, their son and heir, having died without 
issue. 

Sir Thomas Cavendish, the celebrated navigator, the third person and second Eng¬ 
lishman who achieved the circumnavigation of the globe, was of this family. 

The arms of*Cavendish are on a slab now in the church of Cavendish, (which parish 
is adjoining to Pentlow,) on a tomb supposed to be that of Thomas Cavendish, who 
died in 1477. Thomas Cavendish, the son of the liist named Thomas, was clerk of 
the pipe in the Exchequer, and by his wife, Alice Smith, was the father of George 
Cavendish, of Glemsfbrd, in Suffolk, and of William. George was the gentleman- 
usher and faithful friend of Cardinal Wolsey, and wrote his life; he is generally con¬ 
sidered to have founded the honours and wealth of this noble family, but this was not 
the case; his line appears to have ended or fallen into obscurity with his grandson, 

William, who was a mercer in Loudon, and sold his estates in this neighbourhood, in 
1569, to William Downes. Sir William Cavendish, the brother of George, one 
of the commissioners for taking the survey of' religious houses, &c. became the fortu¬ 
nate founder of the ducal families of Devonshire and Newcastle; the latter being now 
extinct in that name, but the present Duke of Devonshire is the ninth in lineal descent 
from this William Cavendish.f 

The next possessor of this manor was Thomas, lord Cobham, who left it, by will, 
dated April, 1471, to his illegitimate son, Reginald Cobham. 

William Felton, of Sudbury, was the owner of this estate in 1490. He married K«lton 

Anne, daughter and heiress of Ralph Bank, by whom he had Edmund; Margaret, ‘‘ 
wife of John Drury, of ltongham; and Joan. On his decease, in 1493, he held the 
mauor of Pentlow, and advowson of the rectory, of Sir John Ratcliff, lord Fit/waiter, 
as of his manor of Shymplingthorne; and had also other estates.^ Edmund, his son 
and successor, married Anne, daughter of John Brough, by wh 9 Mi.be had Edmund. 

His second wife was Anne,’ daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, 'of Warwickshire, by 
whom he had his son, Thomas, of Clerkcnwell. On his decease, in 1519, his son , 
Edmund was his successor at Pentlow Hall; he married Frances, daughter of John 
Butler, of Coventry, by whom* Ire had George, William, Deinstall, Edmund, John, 
and a daughter. George Felton, Esq. the eldest son, had six sons and six daughters 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of John Carew, of St. Edmundsbury. He is supposed 

* Newconrt, vol. ii. p. 407. 

t See Cavendish's Life of Wdlsey, edited by linger, 1827, and the Archseoiogia, vol. ix. p. 50 to 02. 

t These were, Pakkards in Bradwell, near the sea; Le I’erye, in that parish; and Tillingham.— Inquu. 

9 Hen. Vll. 
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to have disposed of this estate, for it was not among the possessions of his successor, 
Edmund Felton, Esq. who died in 1570.* * * § 

The next recorded possessor is George Kemp, Esq. tire sixth son of William Kemp, 
Esq. of Spain’s Hall, in Finchingfield.f He had three wives, but had no offspring 
except by his second wife, Margery Appulderfield, who bore him live sonsj and three 
daughters. He died in 1606, aged seventy-six. He was succeeded by John Kemp, 
Esq. his eldest son, who married Eleanor, daughter of John Drew, Esq. of Devon¬ 
shire, one of the exigenters of the court of common pleas, by whom he had four sons 
and ten daughters. He died in 1609.§ George, the second, but eldest surviving 
son, was created a baronet in 1626, and married a lady whose family name was 
Brooke, by whom he had two daughters, one of whom was married to Sir John 
Winter, hut dying without offspring, Sir George settled this estate upon his nephew, 
John, the son of his brother, John Kemp, Esq. by his wife, the sister of Sir Robert 
Brooke. lie married Katharine, daughter of Robert Flower, of Borley, and widow 
of Balpli Iiedmau, and had by her three daughters, Lucy and Mary, who died un¬ 
married, and Barbara, married to Francis Daniel, Esq. of Buhner; and this lady sold 
the estate to Joshua Brisc, Esq. of Clare, from whom it descended to Iris son, Shad- 
rac.li, who was sheriff of Suffolk in 1762: and, on his decease, it came to his brother 
Samuel. On the death of Samuel, in 1827, at the age of ninety-six years, this manor 
was devised by him to his great niece, Elizabeth Maria, the wife of William Mathew, 
Esq. she being the only child of Edward Coldham, Esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Joshua Brise, of Clare. 

l’entlow Hall is now the residence of Mrs. Mathew, a widow; and, on her decease, 
standsjunited to the ltev. Edward William Mathew (vicar of Great Coggeshall, || and 
minister of St. James’, Bury St. Edmund’s) and to his issue in tail.f 

The manor-house of Bower’s Hall is about a mile distant from the church, in a 
south-westerly direction, and opposite to some part of the parish of Cavendish, on the 


* Arms of Felton : (Jules, two lions passant, ei mines, crowned, or.— /faroie’a I'isit. of Suffolk in 1561, 
p. s:i. 

1 » 

t Pedigrees of Essex, p. 130, 131. 

t Charles, the second sfm, was of Walthamstow; Christopher, the fifth s:m, was of Finchingfield. 

§ Besides the manor of l’entlow and advowson of the church, and Campfieids, Joyes, and Steteh- 
meadow, he held Wylcigh Hull and park ; Clakton park, in Little Clakton * lands in Cavendish, the manor 
»f West Walton, and the White House in South Lynm, Norfolk. 

ll His predecessor in this living was Dr. Mant, the present bishop of Down and Connor. 

. *11 Arms of Brise: Argent, petty gnles, over all a cross of ( the first, all within a bordurc sable, charged 
«ith eight cinquefoils, or. Borne by Sir Hugh Brise, knt. sheriff of London, temp. Ed. IV. and long used 
by the members of this ancient family.—A ribs of Coldham: Azure, a mullet argent pierced.—Arms of 
Mathew: Azure, three lions rampant, argent: on a chief of the second, three cross crosslets sable. 
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other side of the river. In the rolls of Foxearth Hall this estate is called the fee of v. 
Bourhall; and it does not occur in any other record till the reign of King Henry the 
Seventh, when it belonged to John Hill, clothier, of Long Melfbrd, in Suffolk, who, 
by will, conveyed this estate, the white rents (that is, quit rents) excepted, to Sir 
William Hogeson, to pray for the souls of him and his friends, in the church of Mel- 
ford. The quit rents he gave to the poor of the town of Melford, and the line of the 
alienations he ga've to the reparations of the church of Pentlow for ever.* 

Hill’s chantry, in Melford church, was established on this foundation;! and the 
master of the college of Sudbury, for the time being, had the sole nomination of the 
chantry priest. 

On the general suppression of religious institutions of this description, this manor 
becoming vested in the crown, was granted, in 1548, to Sir Thomas Paston, who 
soon afterwards sold i( to Edward and Thomas Abbott, who made a partition of it in 
1550, two parts being allotted to Edward, and the remaining third part becom¬ 
ing the property of Thomas. Edward was succeeded by his son George, who sold 
his portion of this estate to John Shawaraden l from whom it was conveyed to Roger 
Goodday, the eldest son of John Goodday, of Braintree, by his second wife Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Wood, of Rayne, and widow of Richard Evcrard, Esq. of Great 
Waltham: he married Ursula, daughter and co-heiress of Baldwin Payne, a merchant 
of Londou, and had by her seven sons and eight daughters. He was burieil here, cm 
his decease in 1617. George Goodday, his grandson, was of Bower’s Hall, and of 
Gray’s Inn, London, and had, by Frances Alston, his wife, a son named Samuel, who 
died young, and Elizabeth, his only daughter and heiress. She was married to 
Thomas Small, who had by her Elizabeth, married to John Langham, Esq. and 
Frances, the wife of Sir Richard Newman. In 1699, the estate was hold to Mrs. 

Sarah Groom, of London, widow, who left it to her son Samuel, and it afterwards 
became the property of Henry Sperling, Esq. 

The manor-house of Paines is on an eminence, near the roach from the church of r.iim .«.* 


* These quit rents amounted to four pounds nineteen shillings, four capons, one*day’s work in the 
hay season, and in fowjing, besides fourteen ^>ence farthing for rents and services in IVntlow. The wood 
was about ninet acres. This charity was "regularly paid for a considerable per',111 of time, till at last several 
owners, particularly John Goqdday, neglected or refused to pay; and a commission for charitable uses 
was obtained, in 1663, when the commissioners decreed that the owners of this manor should pay all 
arrears to the churchwardens of Melford, and the said quit rents for ever, and that they should have the 
property of the wood ; this decree was confirmed by the chancery in KKVS. The whole charity is applied 
to the teaching of ten poor children of Melfsrd, to read and east accounts. 

t John Hyll, the founder of this chantry, is tiienticmed a in one of the inscriptions recently restored by 
Kichard Alinack, Esq. of Long Mclfoid, in the beautiful chapel adjoining Melford church, where it i- 
probable his chantry priest officiated ; this inscription is dated I4»0 (the year after the date of his willj, 
and commences : “ Pray for the soulc of John Hyll.” 
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Pentlow to Belchamp St. Paul’s: it anciently received the name of Hogges, from 
James Hoog, to whom it belonged in 1398; and to John Hogge, of the same family, 
in 1432. It passed from this family, either by descent or purchase, to John de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, who, on his death in 1562, held this among his numerous extensive 
possessions. 

The church, dedicated to St. Gregory, occupies a low situation, about a mile distant 
from the parsonage house, which is a good convenient building, on a hill. 

The most remarkable feature in Pentlow church is the circular east end; and it is 
rather surprising that Mr. Gage, in his “ Observations upon the ecclesiastical round 
towers of Norfolk and Suffolk, &c.” should not have noticed this, or indeed any thing 
else relative to the church, as its features are striking. There appears in it a mixture 
of pure Norman, and the early pointed style. The arch, in the interior of the tower, 
is strictly Norman, and that which separates the chancel from the nave is pointed. 
The font is of stone, large and ornamented, and probably coeval with the church; 
hut the covering is of wood, and is a specimen of the Horid style of Honry the Seventh. 
The walls of the tower are of Hint, and nowhere less than four feet in thickness; and, 
in the body of the church, the walls are from two feet and a half to three feet. The 
chapel on the north side is Kemp’s chapel.* 

This chapel has lately undergone a thorough reparation, at the expense of the Rev. 
E. W. Mathew. The very fine tomb of the Kemps, liaving on it the recumbent 
figures of Judge Kemp, who died 1606, and his son, John Keinp, Esq. who died 1609, 
and his wife, Eleanor Drew, of Devonshire, together with fourteen children kneeling 
round, has been restored, and the inscriptions and arms, with the numerous quartering!*, 
repainted. The chapel window has been opened and filled with stained glass, and the 
roof divided into compartments, with Gothic quatrefoils, &c. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE 

“ Grorge Kemp, yvbosr life spake to his viitues 
prayse, 

Lies here entombed after his ende of dayes. 

Fame tells the woqhi his life and death was siirh, 

As Truth's report can never prayse too muclie; 
Hcligion, justice, mercy, bounty, peace, 

With (tithful plainnesse was his fame's increase. 

In Kitig'g-bcnch courte full fiftye years found just, 
Who rcadcs this truth but needes contend him must, 
from race of worship his life’s begiuningc sprongc, 
Of William Kempe, esquire, the sixt, and youngest 
sonne. 


TOMB OF THE KEMPS. 

Whose manor-house,Spayncs Hall, in Essex, knowne, 
Tells from whakroote this worthie branch was grown. 
Seventy-six years he liv’d, and children ciglitc. 

Five sonnes, three dawghters, on his age did wayte. 
Monday, on March the three and twentith day. 

In peace J)<vtth’s hand'did take him hence away, 

One thousand six hundred and six of Christ the yeare, 
His soule, as wcarie of her mansion here, 

Made haste to heaven, with Christ for aye to dwell, 
Happie ate they that live and die soc well. 

Here lycth John Kempe, that worthy esquyer, 

That never detracteil the poor man’s hire; 


* It is appendant to the manor of Pentlow Hall, as is also one half of the chancel, which is kept in 
repair by the possessor of the manor, but from what cause it is now impossible to ascertain. 
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Of veritie and knowledge, a studious seeker, 

Of word and promise a faithful keeper. 

Chaste Elinor Drew, of Devonshire, 

Daughter of John Drew, an esquyer. 

Was his virtuous wife, by mother descended 
From Cecill's name, nowe worthelye honoured. 
To him children seven and seven did she bearc. 


As by this monument to you doth appeare; 

He lived fortic-eight yeercs, too short a time, 

And dyed the seaventh of January, one thousand six 
hundred and nine. 

Heaven hath his soulc through Christ his grace, 
Earth his body entombed in this place. 


In the chancel is a very curious old tomb of the Feltons, who were descended from 
the Feltons, of Playford, in Suffolk, and connected by marriage with the noble family 
of Hervey. On it are the arms of Felton, Butler, &c. 

At the west end is a very fine old Saxon font. 

George Kemp, Esq. gave £26 : 14s : id. to remain as a stock to be employed for 
the relief of eight poor folk, for their dwelling, where most need shall be. 

Susan Gooch, of Great Livermore, gave a farm in l’entlow, of £10 a year, in trust 
to feoffees, the rents to be disposed of in money to three poor widows, and three poor 
men of this parish, on Lady-day and Michaelmas; which six persons must be collec- 
tioners at least one whole year, before they can partake of this benefaction. The 

rector of the parish, for the time being, is appointed to be always one of the feoffees, 
and a special trust is committed to him, to take care that the distribution be according 
to the donor’s will. The number of trustees are required to be seven or nine; to be 
renewed when reduced to three, and are to be owners, if so many, or, if not, chief 
inhabitants of the place. 

This parish, in 1921, contained three hundred and ten, and, in 1831, three hundred 
and forty inhabitants.* 


FOXEARTH. 

The parish of Foxearth extends from the south and south-west of Pcntlow to the 
Stour, and is computed to be about seven miles in cir’cumfertftice^ distant from Sud¬ 
bury three, from Halstead sqven, and from London fifty-six miles. The lands are 
very good, but lie low, and are at the north-west extremity of the extensive agricul¬ 
tural district of various or miscellaneous loams.f In records the name is written 
Foxhearth, Foxherd, F.oxhale, Foxhole, Foxhorne, FoXyerde,-Forscarde, Foxearth; 
and, in Domesday, Forsearde. 

In the Saxon era, untfer Edward the Confessor, this district was in the possession 
of nineteen sochmen and four freemen; and, at the survey of Domesday, the manor of 


• The Editor of this Work gratefully acknowledges hys obligations to the Rev. E. W. Mathew, vicar 
of Coggeshall, for valuable communications relative to the parish of Pentlow, and other parts of the 
county. 4 

f Average annual produce per acre—wheat 20, barley 28 bnshels. 
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Foxearth Hull, which was of very limited extent, had become the property of Richard 
Fitz-Gislebert, ancestor of the lords of Clare; and the manor of Weston Hall, also 
named Brook Hall, was in the possession of Roger Bigot. In the rolls belonging to 
the honour of Clare, the name is written Borle Parva, denoting either that it was a 
small parish of itself, or that it anciently belonged to Borley parish, though it has been 
separated from it for several ages, and joined to Foxearth: as is indicated by its secon¬ 
dary name, it lies low on the borders of a brook. From the account in Domesday, 
it evidently appears to have been the manor which yet retains the name of Liston 
Weston, and these two manors constitute the hamlet of Westons. About three quar¬ 
ters of a mile from the church of Foxearth, near the road to Liston and Pentlow, is 
the old house called Listons, or Westons; some of the lands belonging to it extending 
into the parish of Liston. 

Westons continued in possession of the Bigot family, carls and dukes of Norfolk, 
till the reign of King Henry the Sixth,* when, about the year 1286, the two manors 
of Foxearth Hall and Westons became united. 

The mansion-house of Foxearth Hall is near the church, and having, from the com¬ 
mencement of the Norman period, belonged to the lords of Clare, was, in 1123, given, 
with the advowson of the church, to the priory of Stoke, by Richard, the son of Gil¬ 
bert de Clare; and, in 1202, Hugh, prior of that house, conveyed this possession to 
Walter Fitz-IIumphrey; and, in 1286, Sir Walter Fitz-Humphrcy, of Pentlow, 
granted all his right in this manor, with advowson of the church, to Sir Andrew de 
Bures, of the ancient family of Bures, in Suffolk.f 

Westons, or Brook Hall, in the commencement of the reign of King Edward the 
First, belonged to Thomas de Waney, under whom it was held, by enfeoffment for 
life, by Williilm de Montchency, who, dying in 1286, it reverted to its former owner; 
and, in the reign of Edward the Second, is recorded to have been in the possession of 
Simon de Cautebridgc,* named 'also Candclent and Candeliou. In 1332, a moiety of 
this manor was in the possession of John de Liston; and, in 1339, it was made to 
constitute a part of the dower of Mary, countess Maresehall, being at that time styled 
half a knight’s fee. Afterwards, Roger de lteynes held part of it, as the moiety of a 
knight’s fee. The house stood near the green, bn which the foundations of a chapel 
may yet be traced, and* where human bones are also’found, indicating that formerly 
there was a burying place here. 

In the year 1286, the two manors of Foxfcarth had become united in the possession 
of Sir Andrew de Bures, and were held under him by John Fermer, and Katharine 


* John Monhray, duke of Norfolk, who died in 1432, had one whole fee and two half fees in Weston, 
near llclchump and Foxearth, holden formerly by the earl of Oxford, Simon de Cautelupe, and Kogcr 
Kcymes.— Im/uit. 2 Henry Si.eth. 

f Arms of Bures: ICrmine, on a chief indented sable, two lionels rampant, or. 
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his wife, widow of John de Goldington; and, in 1344, King Edward the Third chap. V. 
granted John Fenner view of frankpledge of his men and tenants here: he was living 
in 1354.* Sir Andrew de Bures died in 1360, holding these possessions of lady 
Elizabeth de Burge, as of the honour of Clare, besides other estates. He had, by 
Alice his wife, daughter and heiress of Sir John de Roy don, and grand-daughter of 
Sir Robert de Roydon, by Alice, daughter and heiress of Robert de Ramis, Robert 
and Andrew. " Robert succeeded liis father, and died in 1361,f leaving, by his wife 
Joane, an only daughter and heiress, Alice, who was married to Sir Guy de Bryon, 
son and heir of a celebrated warrior of the same name4 On his decease, in 1406, 
his wife survived him, and held the estate till her death in 1434, leaving two daugh¬ 
ters, Philippa, married first to John Devereux, Esq. and afterwards to Sir Henry le 
Scrope, but left no issue. Elizabeth, the second daughter, was married to Sir Robert 
Lovel, whom she survived, and died in 1437, holding the manor of “Boric, alias 
Weston Hall, or Brokehall, and the manor of Foxherde Hall,” as stated in the 
inquisition. Her only daughter, Maud, was married to John Fitz-Alan, lord Mal- 
travers, afterwards earl of Arundel, who died in 1435, and Elizabeth, his wife, in 1436, 
leaving Humphrey, earl of Arundel, who died soon after his mother; and Ainicia, 
her only daughter, who inherited the family possessions. She was married to Sir 
James Butler, son of the earl of Ormond, and, in 1458, created earl of Wiltshire. 

On her death, in 1456, her cousin, Humphrey Stafford, son of John, brother of her 
father, became her heir.§ But the carl, her husband, who survived her, and was 
beheaded in 1461, .was found to possess the manor of Foxearth, which being seized by 
the crown, was given to Henry Bourchicr, earl of Essex, who had it in his possession 
at the time of his death, in 1483; his son’s guardians presented to the church in 1485.|| 

But it passed from this appropriation, and again became the property of the family of 
the Bures; for William de Bures held his first court Imre in 1486,f and the same year 

* His wife Katharine died in 1358. 

+ They both lie interred in tht church of Bures 8t. Mary, in Suffolk.— H'ecver's Funeral Monuments, 
p. 757. 

I Sir Guy, the father, was governor of St. Briavcl’s eajtle, and warden of the foiest of Dean, in GI 011 -* 
ccstershirc; his conduct as standard-beard!' to King Edward tin* Third, at pie battle of Calais, in 1349, 
procuied hint that monarcli’s patronage* and an annuity of two hundred narks during his life. He was 
made a knight of the garter, and attended his sovereign in all his warlike expeditions; was summoned 
to parliament from the twenty-fourth of Edward the Third to the thirteenth of Richard the Second, and 
died in 1390. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of William de Montacute, earl of Salisbury.— Dugdale's 
Baronetage, vol. ii. p. 151. 

§ It is so stated in the inquisition 35 HiSnry the Sixth: also in Dugdale's Baronetage, vol. i. p. 828, 323. 

|| Ncwcourt, vol. ii. p. 275. 

f It was held by them in consequence of an entail made by Edmund Butler, mentioned under Smecton 
Hall, in Bulmer .—Rolls of the Pleas for Essex, in Mich. 21 Henry the Eighth, rot. 433. Newcourt, vol. ii. 
p. 875. 
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book it. presented to tho living. His son Robert, by his wife, Jane Markham, succeeded to the 
family inheritance, whose son, Robert de Bures, Esq. of Aketon, in Suffolk, on his death 
in 1528, held the manor of Foxearth, advowson of the church, manor of Brokehall, 
mid Weston Mill.* * * § By his wife Anne, daughter of Sir William Waidegrave, of Small* 
bridge, he had four daughters, co-heiresses. Joane, the eldest daughter, was married 
to Sir William Butts, of Thornage, in Norfolk; Bridget, to Thomas Butts, of Ryho- 
rough; and Anne, to Edmund Butts, of Burrow, in Suffolk. These were three bro¬ 
thers, sons of the celebrated Sir William Butts, of Fulham, physician to King Henry 
the Eighth.} Mary, the fourth and youngest daughter, was married to Thomas 
Bacon, Esq. The only recorded issue of these co-heiresses was Anne, only child of 
the third daughter; she was married to Nicholas Bacon, of Redgrave, premier baronet 
of England.} Anne, the mother of this Anne, survived all her sisters, dying in 1609, 
possessed of the moiety of these two manors and estates, and of, the advowson of the 
church, with other considerable estates; but, by inheritance or purchase, the whole of 
Foxearth Hall, and of Westons in this parish, became the property of her daughter 
and her husband, Sir Nicholas Bacon. On his death, in 1621, his eldest son, Sir Ed¬ 
mund, was his successor; who, dying without issue, in 1619, was succeeded by his 
next brother, Sir Robert; who, in the year 1650, vested the manor of Foxearth, with 
several other estates, in trustees, for the payment of his debts, and of certain legacies. 
In pursuance of which, his son-in-law, Sir William Doiley, sold the manor of Fox- 
earth Hall to Major-General Hezekiah Ilaynes, of Copford, in whose family it conti¬ 
nued till 1763, when it passed, by will, to the Rev. John Harrison, A.M. rector of 
Faulkbourne; on whose decease the estates became disunited, and have been in the 
possession of various families and individuals. 

Ciirhimi'N The manor of Carbouels, or Cardiucis, in 1166, belonged to a family named De 
Hausted, or Halstead, lords of the town of that name. In 1166, Peter de Halstead 
granted that manor, with appurtenances, of which this manor was one, to Abel de St 
Martin; whose successor, Robert, in 1311, conveyed it to John de Bousser, founder 
of the noble family of Bourchier; and it was holden under Robert, lord Bourchier, in 
*1351, by Sir Wjjliam Carbonell, of Buckenham Hall, in Suffolk, from whom it took 
the name it has since borne. .Elizabeth,§ Sir William's daughter, w,as married to Sir 
John de Liston, and conveyed the estate to that VaHuily; from which if passed to 
Richard Lyons, to Venour, Say, and Clopton. It also passed into the possession of 

• Arms (if Bures: Krmincs, on a chief indented, sable, two lionceUes, or. 

+ Arms of Butts : Azure, three estoiles, or; on a chevron, «•, three niasfles, gules. 

I See a more particular account of the Bacon, family in Dugdalc’s Baronetage. 

§ The family of Carbonell came into this country with the Conqueror: in 1389, a deed was signed by 
John de Carbonell— O'Eudemaire; and MS. Rich. SI. George, fol. 13. Anns of Carbonell: Gules, a cross 
argent, within a bordure engrailed, or. 
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William, lord Maynard, and then to Sir Benjamin Bathurst, knt.; and to Allen, lord 
Bathurst, knt.; and to Henry Dash wood, Esq. 

The church has a nave, with north and south aisles, and a chancel; adjoining the 
north side of which is Kemp’s Chapel, which belongs to the lull. The whole building 
is of stone, and at the west end there is a square tower with live bells. 

The rectory, which originally belonged to Gilbert dc Clare, passed from that noble 
family to the priory of Stoke; and afterwards to the lord of the manor of Foxearth 
Hall: it afterwards became the property of the Pemberton family. In 1368, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Waldegrave presented to this living,* but by what right is not known, as it does 
not appear that any of the manors have belonged to that family. 

On the ground, in the chancel, a black marble bears the following inscription: 

“ Underneath this stone lyeth the remains of William Hyatt, clerk, the last male 
of the Hyatt family, whose ancestors (being gentlemen), were many years inhabit¬ 
ants of Bures St. Mary, in the county of Suffolk. And several of them lie buried 
in that ehurrh. And under this stone likewise lies buried Elizabeth Byatt, only 
daughter of the said William Byatt, by his first wife, (an infant of three or forr 
months old). And also Uiehard Byatt, only brother of the said William Byatt, aged 
twenty-five years. Mr. William Byatt was possessed of the adrowson of this living; 
and built a good and handsome brick house upon it, all at his own charge. He was 
thirteen years the much-esteemed rector of this parish, and died in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, and in the year of our I,ord 1743. 

“ This stone was laid down by Mary, his dejected widow, anti his brother-in-law, 
his two executors, in great rcgartl to his memory.” 

• 

The following short inscription is on a brass plate, on a very coarse stone in the 
chancel: 

“ Joseph Sidney, gent, lyeth hearc buried, who died the eleventh day of •June, 
anno 1005.” • 


Mr. Bright left an annuity of twelve pounds, to be paid out 'of the estate of Brooke 
Hall, for poor prisoners and .widows, and for the use of St. Edmuudsbury school. 

Dr. Poley Clopton left a large estate in this parish, and extending into Liston, for 
the support of twelve poor persons in the hospital of St. Edmundsbuty. 

A farm, rallied Huntmans, was .given by the Rev. Moses Gook, for the augmen¬ 
tation of the living of St. James, in Colchester, and any other three churches ,in that 
town, which the bishop of London should appoint. 

Five shillings a year are given to the poor here, and called wood-money. 

This parish, in 1821, contained four hundred and thirty-six, and, in 1831, four hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six inhabitants. 


chap. v. 

The 

church. 

Inscrip¬ 

tions. 


Charities. 


* Newcourt, vol. ii. p. 875. 
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* BELCH AMP) Or BEAUCHAMP. 

The tiiree parishes named Belchamp. occupy a high land district, and though gene¬ 
rally of' the description of strong wet lands, yet in some parts, particularly in Bel- 
chainp Walter, there is a fine white sandy loam of considerable extent, in productive¬ 
ness nearly equal to any in the county; and the ancient Norman appellation of Belle 
Champ, that is, beautiful fields or meadows, is with strict propriety applicable to some 
of the grass lands of this district. 


BELCHAMP ST. PAUL’S. 

The secondary name applied to this parish, is derived from its appropriation to the 
cathedral church of St. Paul’s in London, to which it was given by the Saxon king 
Athelstan, grandson of Alfred the Great.* It extends northward from Belchamp 
Walter and Belchamp Otton, and is computed to be about eight miles in circum¬ 
ference; distant from Sudbury five, from Castle Hedingham six, and from London 
fifty-three miles. 

An annual cattle fair is held on the eleventh of December, on Cole Green.j- 

It was in possession of the cathedral at the time of the general survey, and was 
rated at five hides, in the reigu of Henry the First; the demesnes being five hundred 
acres of arable, fourteen of meadow, and one hundred and twenty of wood. The 
(lean and chapter held it of the king, and have retained possession to the present time, 
except din ing the Commonwealth, when it was sold to Thomas .Cook, Esq. of Peb- 
marsh, Richard Blackwell, Esq., John St John, M.D., and John Sparrow, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, London. At the Restoration, the dean and chapter recovered 
their possessions; but during Mr. Cook’s occupation, he had deprived this estate of 
its timber4 

The Golding family [teld all,, or the greater part of this estate, under the dean and 
chapter. This family was seated at Halstead, in the reign of Edward the First ;§ and 

i 

* lu King Athclstan's grant of this parish to the cathedral of St. Paul's, it is called Bylchani, which 
renders it doubtful whether the original naniy has not been .Saxon. Afterwards, under the Normans, 
similarity of sound might occasion the adoption of the present name. The grant wqg in Saxon and Latin; 
the latter of which is as fnllojvs: “ Animo libenti constituo, i. C. decern mansas ad Sandoniun, cum Rode, 
ct octo yd Ardeleage cum Luftcnhacle (in Hertfordshire); ct dcccm ad llylcjiam cum VVicliam; et oeto ad 
Tidwoldituna (Hcybridgc) ct duodeciiii ad llimawailn, ct triginta ad Eadnfesnela; ct dcccm ad Draitunc; 
ct octo ad Berne; et dceem ad Neosdnne cum Wiilcsdune."— Dur; dale's History of St. Paul's. By mansas, 
is understood dwelling-houses, one of which was the capital mansion, or chief manor-house, where the 
lofd’s courts wore field. 

t Average annual produce per acre—wheat 2$, barley 32 bushels. 

I Le Neve's MS. Collections. 

§ Warin and John Holding were of Halstead, and the signature of the latter appeal s to a deed of William 
dr St. Martin, dated 1301, the thirty-fourth of Edward the First. 
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oue of their descendants, Thomas Golding, was of Cavendish, in Suffolk. He mar- char V. 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of John Worthie, Esq. of Blamsters, in Halstead, and had 
by her John Golding, Esq. of St Paul’s Belchamp Hall and Halstead, one of the 
auditors of the exchequer. He held several parcels of land in succage of the dean and 
chapter, and had also estates in Belchamp Otton, Belchamp St. Ethelbert, and in Hal¬ 
stead; and also in Hempsted and Bumpsted Helion. He married, first, Elizabeth, 
widow of Regihald Hamond, of Ramsden Belhousc, by whom he had Thomas, Wil¬ 
liam, Margaret and Elizabeth. His second wife was Ursula, daughter and co-heiress 
of William Merston, of Horton, in Surrey, and lmd by her Arthur, Henry, George, 

Edward; and Frances, married to Matthew Bacon, of Shelf hanger, in Norfolk; and 
Dorothy, married to a gentleman of the name of Dockwra. 

Sir Thomas Golding, the eldest son, was one of the commissioners for taking 
account of the chantry lands in Essex; and did not fail to improve the opportunity 
this commission offered of securing a considerable fortune. In 1561, he was sheriff 
of Essex and Hertfordshire, and of Essex alone in 1569. He married Elizabeth 
Twisden, a widow, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Royden, Esq. of Peekham, in 
Kent. George Golding, Esq. of Postlingford, in Suffolk, is supposed to have been 
his descendant. William, the other son of Sir Thomas, was of this parish, and mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Edmund West, Esq. of Cor- 
nard, in. Suffolk, widow of John Buckenham, Esq. by whom he had Edmund and 
Dorothy. Margaret Golding was married to John de Vere, the sixteenth earl of 
Oxford, and by hiiq.had Ed want, the seventeenth earl; and a daughter named Mary, 
married to Peregrine Bertie, lord Willoughby of Eresby, ancestor of the dukes of 
Ancaster. After her husband’s decease, this lady was married to Charles Tyrell, 

Esq., and on her death, in 1568, was buried at Earl’s Colne.* 

Wakes Hall, in this parish, formerly belonged to Christopher Layer, Esq. whose Wakes 
ancestors had for a considerable number of years been in possession of this estate: he 
had the misfortune to be concerned in the state plot of 1722.*f' Afterwards the 
estate became the property o'f the Ruggles family. 

The houses which constitute the village, are chiefly on the borders of uiienclosed*,^ 1 ' 1 ^ 
ground, named Cole Green, where there was formerly a chapel, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, with a ’field of twt> acres, named Widespolos Brook: it was appro¬ 
priated to the use of a chantry, founded by John Coker, and at the suppression granted 
to Thomas Golding, Esq. 

The church, dedicated to St. Andrew, has a nave, north aisle, and chancel, and a .Church. 

* Arms of Golding: Gules,’a chevron, or, Between three bezants. Arms of La Fountain: Gules, a 
cinquefoil, argent, in the sinister a bend, or. These arms of Sir Krasmus de la Fountain, painted in one 
of the windows of Uclchamp St. Paul’s Hall, were accompanied hy others unknown. 

t He became the victim of'tlic faction then in power, and was hanged at Tyburn. 
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hook 11 . square tower containing five bells. The nave is separated from the aisle by plain 
pillars, supporting Gothic arches: the whole building is in good repair, with a fine 
large window in the chancel, in which there are some remains of stained glass. 

This parish being an exempt, or peculiar, belonging to the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul’s, they are ordinaries of this place, and have the great tithes, and are patrons of 
the vicarage. 

•"strip- There is an ancient tomb on the south side of the chancel, with effigies and coats of 
arms oik brass, inlaid, and underneath is the following inscription, in ancient charac¬ 
ters, also on a brass plate: 

“ Here lyeth the bodie of Elizabeth, one of the daughters and co-hcircsses of Ed¬ 
ward Best, late, of Barnard, Ksipiier, brat married to John Buckingham, Esquier, by 
whom she had Edmonde, yet lyvyng, and Dorothy, deceased j and after married to 
William fiolding, Esquier, by whom she had Edward and Elizabeth, deceased, and 
Margaret and Mary, yet lyvyng. Obiit twentieth of Mai, 1591.” ' 

Alms- There is an almshouse on Cole Green for four poor aged persons of this parish. 

This parish, in 1821, contained six hundred and eighty-five, and, in 1831, eight hun¬ 
dred aud eight inhabitants. 

BF.I,CHAMP WALTER. 

Belchamp This parish extends south eastward from Belchamp Otton to Bulmer, from which 

Walter. . . 1 ...... . . 

it is separated by a small brook, originating in Gestmgthorp, and emptying itself into 

the Stour. Belchamp Walter is distant from Sudbury four, and .from London fifty- 

three miles.* 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, this parish belonged to Ulwiu, aud, at the 
general survey, to Alberic do Vere, ancestor of the earls of Oxford. It contains three 
manors. 

.Belchamp The chief manor-house of Belchamp Walter Hall is a large and handsome modern 

Hau. building, near the church, pleasantly situated, with a fine prospect over the surround¬ 
ing country, particularly toward Buhner, in Essex, and Lavenliain, in Suffolk. 

The principal front, chiefly composed of foreign bricks, has a south-easterly aspect; 
on the south there is a spacious terrace", skirted with lofty trees, and having, at one of 
its extremities, au ancienjt building, the windows of which are ornamented with painted 
glass; on the opposite end there rises a lofty mount, crowned with an ornamental 
summer-house, and a pleasant lawn extends, from the mansion, in a gently sloping 
. direction, to a flowing stream, at the distance of about two hundred yards. Among 
the fine paintings which internally ornament thisj seat, is a large picture, of three sub¬ 
jects, by old Teniers. A painting by Rubens, of Christ appearing to Mary in the 


Average annual produce per acre—wheat 24, barley 86 bushels. 
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garden. A landscape, with an approaching storm; Jacob Ruysdale. Two pictures chap. v. 
of architectural ruins; Viviani. Christ in the garden; Ben. Luti. A landscape by 
Booth. Another, finely painted by Wynants; and a third by Waterloo. The Wise 
Men’s Offering, an altar-piece; Albert Dnrer. This picture, with a large gun, some 
pistols, and powder-flasks, inlaid with gold and ivory, were presented to the Ray¬ 
monds, by Sir William Harris, a sea officer, who took them, with other property, in 
the action with the Spanish Armada, in 1588. Two fine paintings, by Cornelius Jan¬ 
sen, of Sir Hugh Middleton and his lady, of Goldingham Hall, in Bulmcr. 

This estate belonged to Aubrey de Vere, in the reign of King Henry the First; and 
Roese, his daughter, had it for her marriage portion, with her first husband, Geofrey de 
Mandeville, earl of Essex; it was also holden by her second husband, Pegauus, or 
Payne de Beauchamp, baron of Bedford.* She bore to this second husband a son, 
named Simon de Beauchamp, steward of the household to King Stephen; his son aud 
successor, William, acquired military fame by his prowess and conduct, but proving 
unfaithful to his sovereign, King Henry the Third, his castle at Bedford was ordered 
to be demolished.f He died in 1259, or 1260, leaving, by his wife Avicia, his sons 
Simon, William, and John; and his daughters, Maud, Beatrix, and Ella. Simon, the 
eldest son, survived his father three years, leaving an only daughter, who did not 
succeed to this inheritance, it being grunted by the lord paramount, Hugh de Vere, 
carl of Oxford, to William, her father’s brother, to be held by the service of one 
knight’s fee. On his death, in 1264, he was succeeded by the third and last brother; 
but, sometime in that year, being among the barons who rose in arms against King 
Henry the Third, he was slain at. the battle of Evesham, and his confiscated lands 

given to prince Edward, the king’s eldest son. 

Maud, the eldest daughter of William de -Beauchamp, was married* to Roger de 
Mowbray: Beatrix became the wife of Thomas Fitz-Otho; and, on his decease, was 
married to William Montchensy, of Edwardstown; and Ell:*, the youngest of these 
sisters, was married to Baldwin Wake, to whom she bore Ida, .ihitrricd to John de 
Steyngreve; Elizabeth, the wife of John de Horbiry; and Joan, married to Michael 
Pickol. These co-beiresscs and their husbands, or joint heirs, uppn paying their •• 
compositions, in pursuance of the “siictum of Kenelworth,”f had livery of the barony 
of Bedford* and the great estates Which belonged to them;§ and, in 1278, on the death 
of Avicia, widow of William Beauchamp, of Bedford, a partition was made between 
these co-heiresses. || > 

* There were several ancient families of this surname; of Bedford, Eaton, Elinsky, Warwick, Essex, 
and other places. 

t Mat. Paris, p. 254—322, and Mat. Westminst. ad amt, 1260. 

I See the old editions of the Statutes. 

§ Dugdale’s Baronetage, voE 1. p. 224. 

|| Arms of Beauchamp: Quarterly or and gules, a bend dexter of the second. 

VOL. I. 4 E 
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Roger, th^ son of Maud, held lands here in 1281, <5f the earl of Oxford; his suc¬ 
cessor was his sou John: and John de Steyngreve, on his death in 1295, also had pos¬ 
sessions here: Isabel, his only daughter, was married to Simon de Pateshull, who, in 
her right, held these lands at the time of his death, in 1296. He left a son named 
John,* * * § and Isabel, his widow, was married to Walter de Tey. 

In 1286, William de Montchensy died, holding this manor and other estates, of the 
inheritance of his wife Beatrix, deceased, formerly wife of Thomas Fitz-Otho. His 
son William was his heir. But this estate descended to Maud, the last surviving 
daughter of Fitz-Otho, by the before-mentioned Beatrix; and this Maud conveyed it 
to her husband, Sir John de Botetourt, of Mendlesham, in Suffolk, to whom she was 
married in 1302. They had four sons, Thomas, John, Otho, and Robert, and a 
daughter. Sir John died in 1325, holding jointly with his wife this and other estates, 
which were entailed on the second son John, who, on his death, in 1839,f left his only 
son, Sir John, his successor. He married Joan, daughter and co-heiress of John 
Gernon, of the family of Stanstcd Montfitchet, whose only daughter was named after 
her mother; she was a very rich heiress, conveying the large possessions of the Bote- 
tourts and Gernons to fyer husband, Sir Robert Swynborne, of Little Horksley. 
According to her epitaph in this church, she died in 1400, but this is supposed to be 
an erroneous statement, as the year 1433 is mentioned in the inquisitions as the time 
of her decease. She bore to Sir Robert five sons, who all died without issue, and two 
daughters, Alice and Margery; the latter married to Nicholas Berners, of Aberden 
Hall, in Debden, and Codham Hall, in Wethersfield, whose daughter Catharine was 
wife of Sir William Fynderne; but this estate was the inheritance of Alice, the eldest 
daughter, married to John Helion, Esq. of Bumstcd Helion. John Helion, Esq. was 
their son and- heir, who, dying in 1450, left, by his wife Editha, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Thomas Rolfc, Esq. of Gosfield, Philippa, married to Sir Thomas Mont¬ 
gomery, Esq. of Faulkhoume Hall; and Isabel, the wife of Humphrey Tyrell, Esq. 
of Little Warley,' t'o whom she bore an only daughter, named Anne, who, by mar¬ 
riage, conveyed this and other great estates to Sir Roger Wentworth, of Codham Hall, 
■' in Wethersfield., It continued for several generations in the possession of this family. 
John Wentworth, Esq. of Gosfield, held this manor at the time of his death in 1588, 
and his grandson, Sir John, created a baronet in T611, sold it to John Raymond,:]: 
Esq. of the family of that name, of Essex and Norfolk, whose ancestors were from 
Raymond, a place in Kent.§ Philip Raymond, of this family, was resident at Hunsdon, 

* Arms of Steyngreve: Azure, a cross argent, between five billets. 

t At the time of his decease, he held this nianpr by the service of two knights’ fees and a half; of which 
John, earl of Oxford, had at that time the ninth part of this rent.— fnquit. 13 Edward the Third. 

* The demesne hands of this manor amounted to five hundred and ninety-three acres. 

§ Philipot’s Villare Cantianum, p. 875. 
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in Hertfordshire, and, by his wife Agnes, daughter and heiress of William Sterne, of chap. v. 
Essenden, had Roger, whose son John married Judith, daughter of Chadd Cockayne, 
of Cockayne Hatley, in Bedfordshire, by whom he had John Raymond, Esq. the pur¬ 
chaser-of this estate: he married Anne, daughter of John Sparrow, Esq. of Gesting- 
thorpe, by whom he had John, William, Oliver, St. Clere; Frances, Elizabeth, Judith, 

Jane, Sarah, Mary. The two eldest sons died young; Oliver, on the death of his 
father,* succeeded to the estate. He was representative for Essex in the two parlia¬ 
ments under Cromwell, in 1658 and 1656; and married Frances, daughter of Sir 
William Harris, knt of Margaretting, by whom he had twenty-one children; of 
these, Anne was first married to John Laurence, and afterwards to John Eden, Esq. 
and Frances was married to John Darcy. Oliver Raymond was a silk-mercer in 
London; St. Clere, the eldest son, succeeded his father on his death in 1679, and 
married Anne, daughter of Laurence Wakeham, by whom he had eight children: 

William, the second son, was of the six clerks’ office, and John, the eldest, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the estate, was educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and was after¬ 
wards of Gray’s Inn. On his death, in 1690, he left, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir Robert Burgoyne, of Sutton, in Bedfordshire, an only son, named John, who, by 
will, in 1720, left the entailed and other family estates to his legal heirs; some parts 
of tkese were purchased by Samuel Ruggles, Esq. hut the Hall remained in possession 
of, or was purchased by, the family, and, with other estates, belongs to Samuel Mill- 
bank Raymond, Esq.f 

The estates belongihg to Samuel Ruggles, Esq. in Bclchamp Walter, were devised 
to his son John, who left these possessions to Joseph Saville, Esq4 whose son, of the 
same name, left them to his children, who arc minors. 

The manor-house of Mary Hall, sometimes called Merry Hall, is supposed to have Miry 
been so named from the patron saint of the church, from which it is not far distant. 

This manor, in 1270 to 1276, belonged to John Manduit, and afterwards to Thomas 
Botetourt, who sold it to Thomas de Ufford, earl of Suffolk,, \vhose son William, 
earl of Suffolk, conveyed 'it to Adam de Hautboys, and others. It afterwards be¬ 
longed to Thomas Danmartin, and, in 1442, to William I’aunel. John Smith vvjjs 
possessed of it in 1466, and Rogty Martin add John Worral, from'whom it passed to 
the Raymond family, and to Samuel Ruggles. 

Easton Hall is a handsome modern building, erected by William Wright, Esq. on Kiwnm 
the site of the ancient manor-house; it is about a mile and a half eastward from the 

* The demesne lands appear not to have descended with the seat to the family.— Inquii. 12 Caro. 1. JfiSfi. 

t Arms of Raymond: Safilc, a chevron between three eagles displayed, argent: on a chief of the second, 
three martlets of the first. Crest : On a wreath, a’dragon's head, or, langued, gules, gorged with a 
crown gules. 

t He died about seventeen years ago. 
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church, upon an eminence, not far distant from Borley church, to which parish this 
estate was formerly reckoned to belong. The lands lie in Borley, P-elchamp Otton, 
and Belchamp Walter, and are supposed to be what in Domesday-book are entered 
as among the encroachments on the king’s demesnes: before the Conquest, these lands 
belonged to Grima and Godeva, two freemen, and afterwards to Anchetil. 

William le Gros, earl of Albemarle and lord of the parish of Borley, left two 
daughters, of whom Amicia was the mother of Constance, whose son .was named 
llanulph dc Eaton;* and several persons assumed this surname, as is supposed, from 
this place, and resided here as late as the reign of Richard the Second.^ Nicholas 
de Beauchamp appears to have held possessions here, and was succeeded by the Dc 
Veres, in which noble family this estate continued several generations. John, the fifth 
earl of Oxford, granted it to Maud, wife of William de Beauchamp. It belonged to 
Alboric, the tenth earl, some time before the year 1400; and it was holden by his 
widow, Alice, of the earl of March: it afterwards belonged to Richard, the eleventh 
earl, and was holden by Alice, his widow; succeeded by their son John, who held it 
till his attainder, for his adherence to the house of Lancaster, when it was given to 
John Howard, duke of Norfolk; but it was restored, by King Henry the Seventh, 
to John, the thirteenth earl of Oxford, and remained in the family till it was disposed 
of, with other estates, by Edward, the seventeenth earl. It afterwards became the 
property of the Pemberton family, descending from the Rev. Jeremiah Pemberton to 
his son, the Rev. Edward, who Bold it, in 1811, to William Jones, Esq. who left it to 
its present proprietor. 

Clarke’s farm, Fisher’s farm, and other estates in this parish, belong to S. M. Ray¬ 
mond, Esq. * 

The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is in good repair, and lofty, though not 
large; it is built partly of stone and partly of brick, has a handsome square tower, and 
there remaius an arch on the north side of the nave, which was the entrance to a 

• t' 

chapel called Botetourt’s chapel. There is an orchestra, with a tine-toned organ. 

This church, belonging originally to Alberic de Vere, was given by him to the 
priory of Earl’s Colne, and this house appropriated to itself the great tithes, which, 
going to the crown on the general dissolution,, left,the living (which is a vicarage) 
very small; but it was augmented by William Raymond, Esq. ‘and others, in 1727, 
who gave £100, and a house valued at £6 per annum, which insured the further aug¬ 
mentation of the living by a donation of £200 from Queen Anne’s bounty. 

In the chancel there is a handsome monument of white and grey marble, ornamented 
with- sculptures, erected to the memory of various individuals of the Raymond family, 


• Vincent on II. Brooke, p. 4. 

t Old deeds in possession of J. Elliston, Esq. of Gestingthorpe. 
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whose names are inscribed on a marble table, with their ages, and time of their de¬ 
cease. This family have a vault under the church. 

There are also the remains of a very ancient monument, of elaborate workmanship, 
said to be erected to the memory of one of the earls of Essex, but the inscription has 
been entirely defaced. 

In 1821, this parish contained six hundred and eight, and, in 1831, six hundred 
and seventy inhabitants. 


BELCHAMP OTTON, or OTTEN. 

This parish, calculated to be six miles in circumference, extends from Belchamp St. 
Paul’s to Belchamp Walter. It is distant from Castle Hedingham five, and from 
London fifty-two miles. Some of the lands are reckoned nearly as high as any in 
Essex.* * * § The name, which is written Othonis, Oten, Otten, and Otes, is believed to 
have been derived from Othon, or Otto, its ancient possessor. There are two 
manors. 

The mansion of Belchamp Otton Hall is near the church. Some time previous to 
the general survey, it was held under Eustace, earl of Boulogne, by Ledmar, a free¬ 
man, and at the survey was in the possession of Ulmer. 

In the time of King Henry the Second, one of the ancient family of Otto, or Othon, 
hold this estate, which descended to his son William, whose son, Otho Fitz-William, 
was sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire for nine years successively. His wife and his 
son, William, in 1200, paid scutage for two knights’ fees; and Otho, the son of Wil¬ 
liam, or Fitz-Williain, held one carucate and half a knight’s fee of the king, as of his 
honour of Boulogne, whose son, of®the same name, held one knight’s fee here, besides 
what he had in Gestingthorp and Gosfield. He was succeeded by Thopias, his bro¬ 
ther’s son, who was engraver for the king’s mint, and died in 127't.f By his wife 
Beatrix, second daughter and co-heiress of William do Beauchamp, he had a son, who 
died in 1282, without issue, and three daughters, Johanna, Maud and Beatrix. The 
eldest and youngest died unnlarried, and Maud was married to Sir John de Bote¬ 
tourt, of Mendlesham, in Suffolk, in 1302. The family of Botetourt came from Nor¬ 
mandy with the Conqueror, and wer<t lords of Witley Castle, in Worcestershire.^ 

Sir John 4 e Botetoutt had summonses to parliament froirj 1307 to 1323,§ and 
for his military achievements was rewarded and honoured by Edward the First. • He 

* Average annual produce: wheat 24, barley 34 bushels. 

t Arms of Fitz-Otho: Azure, three bends, or, a canton dexter, argent, and sometimes ermine. , 

t Camden’s Britannia in Suffolk, and d’Eudelbaire Histoire du Roy Willaume, p. 665. In the roil of 
Battle Abbey he is called Bnttrccourt. The name is very variously written, aB may be seen in Sir William 
Dugdale’s Summonses to Parliament. 

§ Dugdale’s Sum. to Pari. , 
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Deane, in 1291, and attended that monarch in his wars and expeditions into France 
and Scotland; as he did also Edward the Second; and he was also admiral of their 
fleets.* He held, jointly with his wife Maud, this manor, and also the manors of Bel- 
champ St. Ethelbert and Walter, and of Ovington, Gestingthorp, and Gosfield. He 
died in 1324, having had by his wife Maud, Fitz-Otho, Thomas, John, Otho, Ro¬ 
bert, and Elizabeth, married to William Latimer. Thomas, the eldest son, married 
Joan, one of the sisters and co-heiresses of John de Somery, baron of Dudley, who 
brought with her a large inheritance; but he died before his father: and Sir John, the 
second son, inherited the Essex estates, particularly this of Beauchamp Otton, with 
appertenanees; two parts of which he devised to Adam St. Philebert, for his life, who 
outlived him several years, the latter dying in 1352, Sir John having died in 1339; and 
Margaret, his wife, died in 1376, having had this manor in dower.f Her son, John 
Botetourt, who died before her, had married Joan, daughter and co-heiress of John 
Gernon, of the noble family of the barons of Stansted Montfitchet, by whom he left 
an only daughter,:): Joan, a very rich heiress; who was married to Sir Robert Swyn- 
borne, of Little Horksley. He died in 1391, and his wife in 1433, holding this 
manor, and other very considerable estates. They had five sons, who died unmarried, 
and two daughters, who consequently became co-heiresses to their extensive posses¬ 
sions ; of which this manor was conveyed by Alice, the eldest daughter, to her hus¬ 
band, John Helion, Esq. of Bumpsted Helion; whose son, John, died in possession of 
it in 1450. By his wife, Editha Rolfe, ho had two daughters, co-heiresses. Of these, 
Philippa, the eldest, left no issue; but Isabel, married to Humphrey Tyrell, Esq. had 
an only child, Anne, who, by marriage, convcyed*this, with other extensive posses¬ 
sions, to Sir. Roger Wentworth; in whose family it remained till it was sold, in 1623, 
by Sir John Wentworth, the last male of the family, to Thomas Smith, of Sudbury, 
who died iu 1631, holding this manor of the honour of Clare, leaving Thomas, his son 
and heir; who sob) the estate to Sir David de Ligne; and he conveyed it to his mo¬ 
ther-in-law, Elizabeth de la Fountaine, for life; then to*Erasmus de la Fountaine, and 
to John, his son and heir; remainder to Sir David de Ligne, whose son and heir, 
Erasmus, left it to his son, John de* Ligne; who, in 1693, mortgaged it to Thomas 
Green and John Lymv 


* Walsingham and Dugdale’s Baronetage, yoI. ii. pMO. 

t Their daughter Katharine, who at length was their co-lieiress, was married to Sir Thomas Berkley. 
■■-See Collins's Peerage, ed. 1736, vol. v. p. 188, in Lord Berjcley of Stratton. 

+ Arms of Botetourt: Argent, a saltier engrailed, sable. The name'of Botetourt was retained in the 
noble family of Berkley, from Sir Thomas Berkley, who married Katharine, daughter and co-heiress of 
John, lord Botetourt, in the reign of King Edward the Third; and Charles, lord Berkley, was created 
Lord Botetourt in 1663. • 
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It afterwards became the property of the Smith family, till 1686, when it was pur- chap. v. 
chased by John Poulter, attorney, of Clare; who, in 1720, conveyed it, with other 
estates, to Isaac He!butt; from whom it passed to Mr. Moses Hart, and Wulf 
Ridolphus, Esq.; and successively to Mr. Napthali Hach and Mr. Levi. It now 
belongs to Mr. W illiam Halls, who inherits it from his brother. 

The manor of Vaux, or Le Vaux, seems to have derived its name from Robert de Vaux - 
Vais, Valibus, olr Vaux, who held this estate under Roger de Bigot, at the time of the 
general survey. In 1262, the heirs of Abel de St. Martin held it as one knight’s fee; 
and, in 1358, John de Vere, the seventh earl of Oxford, died possessed of it, it being 
holden of Sir John Bourchier. Continuing in possession of the noble family of De 
Vere, it was purchased of Edward, the seventeenth earl, by William Carew, Esq. 

William Champion, and William Webb; from whom it passed to John Dister, clo¬ 
thier, of Glemsford, in Suffolk;* of whose family it was afterwards purchaser!, in 
1715, by Mary, the wife of Dr. Bourchier, whose youngest daughter, Anne, by mar¬ 
riage, conveyed this estate to Mr. Alexander Cleeve, of London. It afterwards became 
the property of Mr. Evans, of Cheping Ongar.f 

Gageors is an estate, sometimes called a manor, lying partly in this parish, and Gageor*. 
partly in St- Paul’s Ovington, and Tilbury. Mr. Thomas Smyth was the proprietor 
of this estate in 1567; from whom it was conveyed to Mr. James Ray, who left it to 
his son, of the same name; from whom it was purchased by Captain Moss, the pre¬ 
sent possessor. 

Swinehoe is the name \>f an ancient manor which used to keep a court baron; the 
estate is not at present known, except it be a farm called Swaines, belonging to 
Mr. Halls. 

White House formerly was held as two estates, one of which was named Leebelie; 
it was sold, by Mr. George Ray, to Mr. Pung, its present possessor. 

Old House is a very ancient mansion, on a large farm belonging to Mr. Thompson, 
of George Street, Hanover Square. 

Bcvington House, by Bevington Common, belongs to Mr. Parmentier. 

The church, dedicated to All Saints, is small and of comfortable appearance, having .chun-h. 
undergone a thorough repair since.the year 1800; and a handsome*new tower has 
been erected, covered with terrace mortar of the best kind. ’This tower is on the 
ruins of a much older church than the present; and the entrance near it into the 
church is under a Norman arch, supported by small pillars, with ornamented capitals, 
of Saxon, or in imitation of Saxon workmanship. The advowson of this living was 
purchased, in 1821, by the Rev. J. jCox, the present incumbent. 

* Arms of Dister: Gules, a chevron, or, between three’eaglcs with two heads displayed, argent. Crest: 
on.a wreath and helmet, a paschal lamb passant. 

+ By a survey of this estate,* it was found to contain 995 acres, 1 rood, and 24 poles. 
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An ancient guild, or fraternity, for acts of devotion and charity, used to celebrate 
their annual festival here, on the first of November. 

In 1485, the second year of Richard the Third, Mr. John Lockyer, or Locar, be¬ 
queathed, for the relief of the poor of Otton Belchamp, “ seven kyne, and quarters of 
barloy ten in number.” 

In 1555, Mr. John Cook gave to the poor here, the sum of seven shillings annually, 
arising out of a messuage, and two acres and a half of land, culled Fynches, in Little 
Yeldham. 

In 1664, Mr. Thomas Chaplyn gave five quarters of barley to the poor. 

In 1678, Mary Browne, an heiress of a tenement in Bergholt, bargained with the 
inhabitants of Otton Belchamp, that if she were maintained during her life by the in¬ 
habitants, she would give them her estate. 

Eight acres of land have been left for the repairs of the church. 

In 1821, this parish contained three hundred and fifty-two, and, in 1881, three hun¬ 
dred and ninety-seven inhabitants. 

TILBURY, NEAR CLARE. 

The two parishes of Tilbury East and Tilbury West are on the borders of the 
Thames, in Barstable hundred; and this third Tilbury is at the opposite extre¬ 
mity of the county, not far from Clare, in Suffolk. It is a small parish, about five 
miles in circumference, and watered by a running stream, which has its source in 
Ridgwell. ' 

The soil is rather heavy, and not a fourth part of it convertible into good turnip 
land. It is distant from Clare three, from Castle Hedingham four, and from London 
fifty-two miles. 

Two freemen held this parish in the time of Edward the Confessor; and, at the 
survey, it had become the property of Tedric Pointcl, sometimes named Tiliberia, 
and of Tihel, a Bjrfton.' 

Besides the capital manor of Tilbury Hall, there were'formerly three others, which 
were subordinate; but the mansion-houses belonging, to them have been destroyed, 
and even the p'laces where they stood cannot bp easily ascertained. These manors 
were, Skeys or Skcalhs, and Brays, and Northtofts., On the road to Ashen, there 
are some fields which have retained the name of Nortofts; in one of which, courts 
were formerly held, under some clumps of tyees; and it appears from the court-rolls, 
that Skeys extended to the parish of Belchamp St. Paul’s. The derivation of its 
name is unknown: but recorded possessors, of the .families of De Bray and Northtofts, 
have undoubtedly given their names to t the other two manors.* 

* In 1376, Hugh de Bray held lands here of the king, as of his honour of Boulogne; also lands hem of 
the Earl of Oxford; and in Stambourne, of the Earl of Hereford; and in Beauchamp St. Paul’s, of the dean 
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In the court rolls, Tilbury Hall is sometimes written “ Tilbury cum Nortofts;” at 
other times Nortofts is called the manor of Tilbury; they have, however, been united, 
and the hall manor is the only one at present recognised as such. It was in the pos¬ 
session of Solomon the priest, in the reign of King Henry the First, and formed part 
of the barony or lordship of Bumpsted Helion, which consisted of ten knights’ fees, 
held under the lord by the service of one fee.* The empress Maud, when she created 
Alberic de Vere earl of Oxford, gave him and his heirs all those lands which belonged 
to “ Solomon, the priest of Tilbury,” and the service of William de Helion, being 
ten knights’ fees; and from this period the parish became part of the earldom of Oxford. 
Though it remained for ages in the possession of that noble family, yet some 
change appears to have taken place in the tenure; for it is on record, that Richard, 
the eleventh earl, held it of the heirs of the earl of March; Alice, his countess, held 
it of John Saundrys; John, the twelfth earl, held it of the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul’s, in right of their church of St. Paul’s, as of their manor of Belchamp adjoining. 
John, the thirteenth earl, is stated to have held the manors of Skeys, Brayes, North- 
tofts, and Tilbury, of Sir William Waldegravc, and so also did his successor. In 
1583, the seventeenth earl sold all these manors together to Israel Amys, who made 
Tilbury Hall the place of his residence.f 

In 1538, this estate was sold to John de Vere, Esq. to hold in trust for his brother, 
the renowned Sir Francis de Vere, to whom it was conveyed in 1604: Geofrey de 
Vere, the third son of John, the fifteenth earl of Oxford, by the lady Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter of Sir Richard Hardekyn, of Colchester, had John, Sir Francis, Ro¬ 
bert, Horace; and* Elizabeth, married to Sir Robert Harcourt. Sir Francis, by his 
lady, Elizabeth Dent, had three sons and two daughters, who all died before him; on 
which account he was, on his decease in 1608, succeeded by his brother, John de Vere, 
who had, besides this estate, the manor of Ovington, Kirby Hall, in Castle Ileding- 
ham, and Little Bromley. He died in 1624, and his youngest brother, Horace de 
Vere, baron of Tilbury, succeeded to his estates. This celebrated nobleman died 
suddenly in 1635, having married Mary, daughter of Sir John Tracey, knt. of Tod- 


• . ... • 

and chapter of St. Paul's.— Inquia. 30 th Ertw. the Third. % John de Bray, of Tilburg was living in 1383. 
Another of the samemainejugncd a deed in I42d, fifth of Henry the Sixth. TJiomas Bray held, at Tilbury, 
the third paft of a knight's fee, and tfie’earl of Oxford had the remainder an demesne, called at that time 
Bretons.— Feod. Honoris de Hedingh. ad Vaslr. 

* Lib - . Scut. fol. 14. Dugdalc’a Baronetage, vpl. i. p. 190. 

t His grandfather, John Amys, of the county of Somerset, had a son named Roger, who, by his wife Eli¬ 
zabeth, daughter of George Lawson, of Yorkshire, was father of Israel, Joseph, John, and Anne. Israel’ 
married first Muriel, daughter of Vaux v&n *4uris, of Holland, and had by her Thomas, Elizabeth,‘and 
Mary. His second wife, Thomasina Cary, of London, was, after his decease, married to John Vere, Esq. 
of Kirby Hall. Arms of Amys: Argent, two bars gules; on the upper, two mullets, on the lower, one 
mullet of the first. Crest: $ hind trippant, argent, collared gules. 
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dington, in Gloucestershire, (relict of William Hobby, Esq. son of Sir William 
Hobby, privy counsellor to King Henry the Eighth,) he left by her fire daughters, 
his co-heiresses; Elizabeth, married to John lord Haughton, son and heir to John 
Holies, second earl of Clare, and grandfather to the duke of Newcastle. Mary, the 
second daughter, married first to Sir Roger Townshend, hart, of Raynham, in Nor¬ 
folk, and afterwards to Mildmay Fane, earl of Westmoreland. Catharine was mar¬ 
ried to Sir Oliver St. John, of Lidyard Tregoze, in Wiltshire, knt. and hart.; and 
afterwards to John, lord Paulet, of Hinton St. George, grandfather of John, created 
earl Paulet in 1711. Anne, the fourth daughter, was married to Thomas, lord Fair¬ 
fax, general of the parliament forces* in the time of Charles the First, and during the 
interregnum, who had by her Mary, wife of the witty and wicked duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. Dorothy, the fifth daughter, was married to John Wolstenholm, Esq. son and 
heir of Sir John Wolstenholm, hart, in Yorkshire. On partition of the estates, Sir 
Roger Townshend had Tilbury Hall, in right of his'wife; and, after his decease in 
1636, it descended to his sou, Sir Horace Townshend, in 1651 created baron Towns¬ 
hend, of King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, who sold it, in 1660, to Sir Andrew Racket, of 
Moxhall, in Warwickshire, one of the .masters in chancery, and son of Dr. John 
Racket, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; who sold it, in 1690, to Robert Wank- 
ford, Esq. of whose son of the same name it was purchased, by Sir Josiah Child, of 
Wanstead, from whom it passed to his grandson John, earl Tilney.f 

Formerly there was a large park here, which was purchased by Thomas Gent, Esq. 
of the earl of Oxford, in 1582; and was afterwards sold by )iira to Mr. W. Forset; 
it has since been converted into farms, of which one is named the Lodge, and another 
the Park-house farm. 

Highfield Rail, formerly a small farm belonging to Mr. Simon Quy, was left by 
him to his son’, Mr. John Quy, who having added another farm to it, built a good 
house upon it in 1827, called Highfield Hall; and dying in 1828, left the property to 
his nephew, Mr. King Viall. 

* it is related of this lady, that on the trial of King Charles the First, her husband, the lord Fairfax, 
being called first as one of the king’s judges, and no answer returned, the crier called a second time, 
when a voice was hcdld to say, “ He had more Wit than to be^there,” which caused some disorder in the 
court; and on an inquiry being made to know who it was*, without .meeting ap answer, all became quiet 
again, after a slight murmur fcf disapprobation. But, immediately afterwards, when the Impeachment 
was read} and the President Bradshaw, in a speech, used the expression, “’All the people of England,” 
the same voice, in a louder tone, answered, “ No, not the hundredth part of themon 'Which one of 
the officers bid the soldiers give fire into that box whence those presumptuous words were uttered. But 
the offender was soon found to be the general’s wife, and she was immediately persuaded or compelled to 
leave the place .—Trial of King Charier, printed in 1648, 4<o. hnd Lord Clarendon’s History, ed. 1782, vol. v. 
p. 264. ■ 

t From him it descended to Sir James T. Long, bart. (as will be seen in detail, when we come to treat 
of the parish of Wanstead.) From Sir James’s heiress, Miss Long, it wasstonveved in marriage to the 
Hon. W. P.T. L. Wellesley. 
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The church and chancel are of stone, with an embattled brick tower, in which there 
are two bells, with a frame for a third, which is traditionally said to have been removed 
to Castle Hedingham. Over the entrance into this spire there used to be a flat stone, 
with the following inscription:— 

“ Elizabeth, countess of Oxcnford, the yerc of our lord 1510, built this steeple.” 

The mullet, which forms a part ef the armorial bearings of the Vere family, is 
represented in the masonry of the outer wall. 

Part of a meadow in Ashen parish, which several persons possess in common, be¬ 
longs to the clerk of Tilbury church, and is said to have been left by a lady who was 
buried in the body of the church, where some bricks are seen so arranged as to mark 
the site of the grave: on digging in this place, about three feet below the bricks, a 
grave was found, with a skull, ^parently that of a female, several teeth, quite sound, 
and many bones, confirming the tradition. 

Sir Francis de Vere, the renowned English general, was born iu 1554, and, at the 
jige of thirty-one, embarked with the troops sent by Queen Elizabeth, under the earl 
of Leicester, to assist the states of Holland, iu which service his courage soon became 
conspicuous, and his gallant behaviour in the defence of Bergen op Zoom, when 
besieged by the prince of Parma in 1588, established his reputation. After the siege 
was raised, he was knighted by lord Willoughby, who had succeeded Leicester in the 
command of the forces. lie continued in the service of the states till 1595, having 
particularly distingqished himself in the defence of Sluys, Bergh, the isle of Bommel, 
and at Ostend; also at the battle of Newport, and in a signal defeat given to the duke 
of Partita. On his return he was elected M.P. for the borough of Leominster. The 
famous expedition against Cadiz being resolved upon, Sir Francis was appointed to a 
principal command under the earl of Essex, and took the city in 1596. In 1597 he was in 
Holland, at the battle of Turnhout, of which he has given a ^particular. description in 
his Commentaries. In the same year he embarked, with the earl of Essex, in the 
expedition to the Azores, add, at his return, was appointed governor of the Uriel, in 
Holland, with the command of the English troops in the service of the states. In, 
1600, he was one of the three generals, at the battle of Nieuport, and the victory was 
universally.attributed fo his conduct and resolution. But tlip last and most glorious 
achievement of his life was his gallant defence of Ostend, with about sixteen hundred 
men, against an army of twelve thousand, from July 1601, till March 1602, when he 
resigned the government and returned to Holland. He died in 1608, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age,* and was buried in the chapel of St. John the Evangelist,'in 

* The following epigram was written on his death :- 

“ When Vere sought Death, arm'd with his sword But when his weapons he had laid aside, 
and shield, * Death, like a coward, struck him, and lie died.” 

Death was afraid to meet him in the field: Camden’s Remains. 
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BOOK II. Westminster Abbey, under a splendid monument. He wrote “ the Commentaries of 
Sir Francis' Vere, being divers pieces of service, wherein he had command, written 
by himself in way of Commentary; published by William Dillingham, D.D. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1657, folio.” 

Horace Horace de Vere, from his youth, pursued a military life, and accompanied his bro- 
Tiibnry. tlier, Sir Francis, in all his most signal exploits, being in courage equal, and in hazards 
undivided.* He gained great reputation by his conduct and prowess in the wars of 
the Low Country, particularly at the battle of Nieuport, the siege of Ostend, the taking 
of Sluys, with other exploits under prince Maurice; and afterwards in the Palatinate. 
On his return to England in 1623, King James the First received him so graciously 
and thankfully, that, forgetting himself, he stood uncovered: and, in 1625, King 
Charles the First created him baron of Tilbury. He was governor of the Briel, 
general of the English forces in the service of the stales, and master of the ordnance. 
He died suddenly in 1635, and was buried in the same vault with his brother, Sir 
Francis, in Westminster Abbey. 

In 1821, this parish contained two hundred and thirteen, and, in 1831, two hundred 
and thirty-six inhabitants. 


OVINGTON. 

Ovington. The small parish of Ovington, f extending northward to the Stour, is joined to the 
parishes of Tilbury, Ashen, and Belchamp St Paul: the soil is on a clay bottom, and 
generally heavy.J It is two miles distant from Clare, in Suffolk, six from the He- 
dinghams, and fifty-live from London. 

A freeman held this parish in the time of Edward the Confessor, and it was one of 
the six lordships given to Roger Bigot in this county. His successors, of the sur¬ 
names of Bigot, Brothcrton, and Mowbray, earls and dukes of Norfolk, held it by the 
service of one knight’s fee; and .it was annexed to the office of earl marshal, belonging 
to those noblemen.. Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, died in 1307, and William de 
Pinso, under him, held half a knight’s fee in Ovington; 'and, about the same time, a 
family surnamed De Creke§ had possession of this manor, which, in the reign of 
Edward the Second, was, with the ddvowson qf the rectory, and the manors of 
Gcstingthorp, Belcharrf^ Otton and Walter, and St. .Ethelbert, Vested in Hugh Pier- 
pout, w,ho settled them, by fine, upon John de Botetourt; in J324, succeeded by his 

* His exploits are recorded in the Commentaries of hii brother. Sir Francis, where an engraved portrait 
• of him is given, from which he appears to have been very corpulent. 

•HThc name in records is Ovintnn, Oviton, and Ovyton. 

t Average aunual produce per acre—wheat 24, barley 36 busneis. 

$ Joan, wife of John de Creke, sued James de Crekc for the third part of the parish of Ovington, 
which was her portion.— Vlacit, 13 Ed. I. And, in 1302, a knight’s fee was held here by James de Creke, 
and half a knight's fee by William Porhow, of the heirs of Thomas de Brot&erton, earl marshal.— Jnquit. 
36 Edward the Third. 
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heir of the same name; and from him it descended to Sir Robert Swynbome, whose 
successors were the Helions and Wentworths, and to Anne, lady Maltravers, who 
died in 1580. 

The celebrated Sir Francis de Vere was the next possessor of this estate, who out¬ 
living all his children, was succeeded in this possession by his brother, John de Vere, 
Esq. of Kirby Hall; whose brother Horace, lord Tilbury, appears to have enjoyed 
the estate till his decease, in 1685, when it was sold by his heirs, to his steward, 
Timothy Felton, Esq. of an ancient family of the parish of Felton Bridge, in North¬ 
umberland, distinguished by its stately castle.* Robert de Felton, a celebrated war¬ 
rior, attended King Edward the First in his expedition into Scotland, in 1306, and 
on other occasions. He was governor of Scarborough Castle, and sat in parliament 
in the sixth and seventh of Edward the Second.f John, the son of Robert, was sum¬ 
moned to parliament in 1842: he was governor of Alnwick Castle, and as well as his 
father, acquired the character of a warrior, as did also many of his descendants, whose 
names frequently occur among the high sheriffs of Northumberland.^ 

Timothy Felton, of this family, the purchaser of Ovington manor, was the only son 
and heir of John Felton, Esq. by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Roger 
Rawe. Having been for some time among the retainers of Horace, lord Tilbury, he 
made him his steward. He married Susanna, daughter and heiress of Robert Wat¬ 
son, of Boston, in Lincolnshire, who, dying in 1665, he survived her eighteen years, 
dying in 1683. They both lie in the chancel of this church. They had two sons, 
Timothy and John,§ and five daughters. 

Timothy Felton, of Ovington, was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, and was high sheriff of Essex in 1693; and in the commission 
of the peace in the beginning of the reign of James the Second, which, office he re¬ 
tained till his death in 1694: he married, first, Hannah, daughter and co-heiress of 
Rowland Hunt; Esq., by whom he had Timothy and John, and four daughters; and 
his second wife was Dorothy, daughter of John Maidstone, of Toiid House. Thomas 
was his only surviving son, wfio, previous to his decease in 1712, sold this estate, with 

the advowson of the church, to John Poulter, attorney-at-law, of Clare, in Suffolk; 

* * 

* Camden's Britannia, 
f He had the manor of Luchin, in Norfolk. 

{ Of this; family was Thomas Felton, who married the only daughter and heiress of Hugh Cummins, by 
whom he had Robert, John, and Edmund. Sir Rodert, the eldest son, was seated at Felton, in Suffolk; 
and by a daughter of Sir John Danby, had Henry Felton, Esq. who married the daughter of Sir Anthony 
Wingfield .—Lord Clarendon’s History, 8vo. ItSSj vol. i, p. 27. , 

$ He was of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln's Inn, London; by Mary David, a native of 
Bloia, in France, he had Henry and John. The latter was’fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Henry 
was of Queen's College, Oxford, principal of Edmund Hall, and author of a Dissertation on the Classics, 
and other works. He married'feusan Westley, and had by her Elizabeth, John, and William. 
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D.D.) of Trumpington, in Cambridgeshire, who died in 1752, leaving this, with 
his other estates, to his only son, Christopher Anstey, Esq. the author of that popular 
satire the “ New Bath Guide.” The poet disposed of tins estate to Mr. John Briant, 
the tenant in 1792.', He dying in 1796, was succeeded by his only son, John Briant; 
and at his decease, unmarried, in 1800, the estate came to his sister Frances, wife of 
Thomas Fuller Euglish, Esq. of Booking. Mrs. English dying in 1829, it devolved 
upon her eldest son, John Fuller English, Esq. the present possessor.* 

The only other estate in this parish is called the Hole Farm, and with Tilbury 
Hall, and the Lodge Farms, which it adjoins, formerly belonged to Sir Josiah Child, 
and then passed to his grandson John, earl Tilney; afterwards to Miss Long, and to 
the Hon. W. P. T. L. Wellesley, M.P. 

The advowson of this rectory, with that of Tilbury, were formerly appendant to 
the Hall estate, but were sold from it, in 1806, and are the property of John Fisher, 
Esq. of Yarmouth, Norfolk. The piirishes being small, have been held by one and 
the same rector for about one hundred and fifty years, which, added to the considera¬ 
tion of the incumbent undertaking to build a parsonage-house for the two parishes, 
occasioned their being consolidated in 1812, when a good family house was built. 

Mr. Morant says, “ Beauchamp St. Ethclbert is now a part of this jmrish, but was 
anciently distinct, and so named from the chapel belonging thereto being dedicated to 
St. Ethelbcrt; Albright, Alberic, or Albert.”f Ever since 1473 they Have been 
united; and it appears from the parliamentary survey taken in .1650, that the chapel 
had been then long since down. The words under the head of Otton Belchainp are, 
“ Within the said parish there was a chapel called Albrites, which being long since 
downe, the minister of Oventon receives the tythes and proflitts belonging to the 
same,” &c4 The lands of this quondam eliapelry have paid all tythes to Ovington, 
ever since 1473, but tljey pay parish rates to Otton Belchanip.§ 

t 

A family took their surname from this place, of whom Hugh de Oviton was witness to a charter of 
the Earl of Clare.— Momist. Anglic, vol. i. p. 1008. 

t In an old dec^l, of the (kite of 1711, the cjiapcl is said to have formerly stood in a field called, at that 
time, Church Field. 

X Extract from the Parliamentary Surveys preserved in the Arehiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, vol.viii. 
foi. :m. 

5 in a Note-book, written by Mr. Poole, a former incumbent of Belchamp Otton, it appcars.that in the 
time of Richard the First, an encroachment had been made, which obliged the archbishop of Canterbury 
of that time to issue an inhibition, forbidding the rector of Belchamp Otton to intermeddle with the tithes 
of St. Etliclbert’s. The demesne lands of Beauchamp S(. Ethelbert were in the possession of a freeman 
named Ednod, in the time of Edward the Confessor, and were held under Eustace, carl of Boulogne, at 
the general survey, by a thane named Bernard. In the time of King Henry the Second, or King John, the 
estate belonged to a Sntfolk family, named Danmartin, or Dammartin. Thomas de Danmartiu held it in 
1227; but in 1278, Philip Danmartin seems to have disposed of the greater pirt of this inheritance, hold- 
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The church is small but neat) and standing on high ground, surrounded by trees, 
it forms a very pleasing object from the road leading from Clare to the He'dinghams. 
It contains but one mural monument, a handsome marble tablet, on the north wall 
of the chancel, bearing the following inscription: 

“ Sacred to the memory of John James Wilkinson Fisher, a student of the East 
India College, Haileybury, and eldest son of Captain William Fisher, of the Itoyal 
Navy, and of Eliza [formerly ltivett-Carnac], his wife. He died the Oth of April, 

1829, aged 17 years, and his remains arc interred in a vault near Ibis tablet.” 

In the church-yard, a handsome stone monument, enclosed by iron palisades, con¬ 
tains, on the south side, the two following inscriptions, side by side. 

“ In memory of Mrs. Catharine Downing, wife of the Rev. George Downing, rec¬ 
tor of this parish; the best of wives, the best of mothers, and the best of Christians, 
who departed this life, Dec. 18, 1802, aged 70.” 

“ In memory of the Rev. George Downing, A.M. 48 years rector of this parish, 
and the adjoining parish of Tilbury, and 30 years a prebendary of the cathedral 
church of Ely, who departed this life, 24th July, 1800, aged 81 years. 

“ His truly Christian deportment proved his mcctncss for the eternal inheritance 

purchased for all believers by that Divine Saviour who was the supreme object of 

his love and adoration.” 

* 

On the north side of the above monument, are the two following inscriptions: 

“ In memory of Jlryant Broughton, Esq. who departed this life in peace, Aug. 4, 

1770, aged 61 years. 

" Thou best of men, this mark of love receive, 

’Tis all a wife, a loving wife, can give.” 

“ In memory of Mrs. Eliza Maria Broughton, his wife, who departed this life in 
peace, 9th February, 1787, aged 66 years. 

“ Oh, could but language in apt terms convey I in artless truth it every grace should paint 
All my heart feels, and all my tongue would say, | That marks the wife, the sister, and the saint.” 

Within the church there is an inscription to the memory et’ Hannah, the wife of 
Timothy Felton, Esq. and daughter and co-heiress of Rowland Hunt, Esq. who died 
in 1683; and several others to the memory of individuals of the Felton family. 

In 1821, this parish contained one hundred and forty-nine, dhd, in 1831, one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-nine inhabitants. u 

ASHEN. 

The parish of Ashen, extending from Ovington to the Stour, is computed to be 
twelve miles in circumference; distant from Clare two, and from London fifty-four 

ing on his decease, in that year, only the home-stall and half an acre of land. His son, John, died in 
1304, possessed of one messuage and eight acres of land. This estate was included in the possessions 
settled, by Hugh Pierpont, upondohn de Botetourt and Maud, his wife, in 1324. 
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bo( k ii. miles. These and the neighbouring lands are wet and heavy, with some variations, 
and generally well wooded.* The village is at a considerable distance from the great 
public roads, and occupying high grounds, enjoys veyy extensive and agreeable prospects. 
The name js of uncertain origin, and written variously in records, Aish, Ash, Ashton, 
Asheton, Eschc, Eske, and Esse, and this last is found as early as the year 1090;f in 
Domesday-book it is named Clare, and probably at that time belonged to the parish 
so named, on the other side of the river. Ashen has only one manor, 
claret Claret Hall has also been formerly named the hamlet of Claret Hall; it is rather 
hs ' more than a mile from the church, and near the town of Clare. It belonged to a 
freeman named Ledmar, in the time of Edward the Confessor, and at the Con¬ 
queror’s survey, formed part of the possessions of Eustace, earl of Boulogne. In the 
time of King John, Ralph de Cornhill held it; by whose daughter it was conveyed, 
in marriiige, to Hamon dc Chevequer, or Crevecour,J lord of Chatham and Leeds, 
in Kent; and also of Moretou and Elsenbain, in this county..' 

The family of Vaux, or Vails, were its next possessors; and, in 1262, this “little 
manor,” as it is called in the record, was sold by Robert de Valle, to Richard de 
Clare, earl of Gloucester, whose grandson, Gilbert, earl of Clare, Hertford, and 
Gloucester, in 1295, died possessed of this “manor and hamlet of Claret.” His suc¬ 
cessor was his son, Gilbert, on whose decease, in 1314, he left his three sisters his 
co-heiresses. These were Eleanor, married to Hugh, lord Spencer;“Elizabeth, first 
married to John de Burgh, earl of Ulster; secondly, to Theobald, lord Verdon; 
and, bistly, to Sir Roger Damory. The third sister was Margaret, first married to 
Piers Gavuston, earl of Cornwall, and afterwards to Hugh, lord Audely. In 1360, 
Elizabeth, the second of these co-heiresses, died possessed of the manor of Ashen, 
whicli her only daughter, Elizabeth, conveyed to her husband, Lionel, third son of 
King Richard the Third, earl of Ulster in her right, and created duke of Clarence. 
She died before him, yet, by the courtesy of England, he held the estate till his de¬ 
cease in 1368, apd Philippa, their only daughter and heiress, married Edmund de 
Mortimer, the third earl of March, of that noble family, who, in her right, succeeded 
to the title of earl of Ulster, &c. In 1381, he died possessed of this estate, in which 
he was succee&ed by Ins son Roger, *and his grandson, Edmund Mortimer, earls of 
March and Ulster, dnd lords of Wigmorc, Trim, .CJare, and*Connaught. The latter 
of these, being heir to the house of York, and nearly allied to the crown, was, on 
that account, with singular cruelty and injustice, imprisoned nineteen years in Trim 
Castle, till his death in 1424, when he was succeeded by the heirs of his eldest sister, 

Anne Mortimer; who was married to Richard qf Coningsburgh, earl of Cambridge, 

r • 

* Average annual produce per acre: wheat'22, barley 39 bushel*. 

t Monast. AngUc. vol. i. p. 1006. 

J Dugdale's Baronetage, vol. i. p. 592. Philipot’s Villarc Cantina, p. 912,218. 
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second son of Langley, duke of York, fifth son of King Edward the Third, by 
whom she had Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, earl of Cambridge, Rutland, 
March, and Ulster, lord of Tyiiedale, Wigmore, Clare, and Connaught; who was 
slain at the battle of Wakefield, in 1460. But his son, on ascending the throne as 
King Edward the Fourth, united this lordship to the crown, where it remained till 
Edward the Sixth, in 1551, gave it, with other lands and possessions, to his pre¬ 
ceptor, the learned Sir John Cheke;* but he was deprived of it by Queen Mary, who, 
in 1558, united it to the dutchy of Lancaster.f 

It was afterwards sold, by King James the First, to Jonas Windle, who held lands 
also at Chelmsford, Rivenhall, Witham, Ovington, and at Booking, where he died in 
1625, leaving this estate to Thomas Windle, one of his younger sons, from whom it 
passed to a citizen of London, named Gipps; who sold it to Samuel Edwards; and he 
afterwards disposed of it to Sir Gervase Elwes, bart. of Stoke College. 

The family of Elwes is of Askham, in Nottinghamshire. William Ehves of that 
place, had by his wife, of a family named Livesey, of Lancaster, four sons; Edward 
of Askham; John of Worlaby, in Lincolnshire, father of Sir Gervase Elwes, knt. 
lieutenant of the Tower; Thomas of Hawlethorp, in Nottinghamshire; and Geofrey, 
alderman qf London. This last, by his wife Elizabeth, sister and heiress of 
Henry Gabot, merchant, had several children. From Jeremy, one of the sons, 
descended the Elweses| of Throcking, in Hertfordshire. John, the third son, was 
an alderman of London, and father of Sir Gervase Elwes, knt. of Woodford; who, 
by Frances, second daughter of Sir Robert Lee, knt. of Billeslee, in Warwick¬ 
shire, had Sir Gervase, Robert, Jeremy, and Sir John, knt. of Grove House, near 
Fulham. Sir Gervase Elwes, bart. the purchaser of this estate, was of Stoke Col¬ 
lege, and representative in several parliaments for the borough of Sudbury, and for 
the county of Suffolk. By Amy, his wife, daughter of Dr. Trigge, of Highworth, in 
Wiltshire, he had Trigge, who died young, and Gervase, ( who married Isabella, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Harvey, knt. of Ickworth, in Suffolk,, and sister of John, 
earl of Bristol, by whom hfe had Sir Harvey Elwes, who succeeded his grandfather, 
Sir Gervase, on his decease in 1705. He was four times representative in parliament, 
for Sudbury: dying unmarried, in V763, he was succeeded by John Elwes, Esq.; whose 
heir, John Timms, tdbk the name of Elwes, and was afterwards a general in the 
army; on his death, in,1824, he was succeeded by his son, J. P. Elwes, the present 
owner'of the estate. 

The mansion known by the name of Ashen House belongs to an estate which, 
in 1380, was the property of Sir '\Villiam le Moigne, in right of his wife Maud; 

* Sandford and Stebbing’s Genealogical Hist, of the Kings of England, p. 2-27, 384, 386, 391. 

t Strype’s Life of Sir John Cheke, p. 119,167. 

} Arms of Elwes: Or, a bftid gules, surmounted by a fesse azure. 

VOL. X. 4 G 
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book ll. and afterwards, in 1534, it belonged to William Hunt; wbo, on his decease in 
1551 , was succeeded by Ids grandson, John Hunt, from whom the estate waB named 
Tuiiakern Hunt’s Hall. It afterwards became the seat of the ancient family of Tallakem, origi¬ 
nally of Cornwall;* three successive descents of the name of John appear in the pedi¬ 
gree, followed by Geofrey, who was slain at Exeter by the rebels, in the time of King 
Edward the Sixth. John, his son, was his successor, who, by his first wife, Jocosa, 
had no surviving children; but by his second wife, Jane Bray, he had Justinian, Ed¬ 
ward, Margaret, married, first, to Thomas Argale, and afterwards to Sir Giles Al- 
lington; and Catharine, whose first husband was Guy Wade, and her second, John 
Hnrnwall. Edward Tallakem was of Stoke Neyland: he married Alice, daughter of 
Robert Allington, Esq. widow of William Sewster, by whom he had Sir John Tal- 
lakeru, of Ashen Altesse. By Lucy, his wile, daughter of Thomas Cotton, Esq. of 
Conington, he had six sons and one daughter. He went as a captain in the expedition 
to the isle of lice, in the time of King Charles the First, where he was slain in battle, 
in 1627,f and lies buried in the church of Bumpsted Helion. Devereux Tallakem, 
Esq. his eldest son and successor, died also in 1628, having previously sold this estate 
to John Fryer,! of Gernons, in Bumpsted Steeple ;§ who, on his decease in 1630, left 
Edward, his son and heir, and Susan, who was married to Christopher Layer, Esq. 
of Houghton Hall, in Norfolk; to whom, on the death of her brother, she brought 
this estate. She died in 1669, and her husband in 1671, and were both of them buried 
in the chancel of the church of Belchamp St. PauL || They had four sons and two 

A 

* Arms of Tallakem: Or, a fesse stable, charged with two double crosses puttee, and a garlic, or; be¬ 
tween three Cornish daws regardant, proper, beaked and legged, gules. 
f MS. List of Knights. 

J John Fryer, of Clare, had several children, of whom Robert was'his third son, and Joan was married 
to William Davcnant, of Siblc Hcdinghatn. The son and heir of Robert was John, father of Sir Thomas 
Fryer, a colonel in the army under George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, to whom the duke was speaking, 
when lie was murdered at Portsmouth by John Felton.— Lord Clarendon's History, ed. 1738, 8vo. vol. i. 
p. 28, 30. The following epitaph on the last-named gentleman, who was hanged in chains, is now very 
little known, but is deserving of preservation, not only from itB intrinsic merit, but from the singular 
circumstance of its being written by an inheritor of the title of the murdered nobleman, Villiers, duke of 
• 'Buckingham. , , 

“ Here iminterr'd suspends, though not to save And glorious stars; a noble sepulchre, 

.Surviving friends th' expenses of a grave, Which time itself can’f ruinate; and .where 

Fcltoq’s dead earth; which to the world will be The impartial worm (that is not bribed to spare 

Its own sad monument, his eulogy: Princes corrupt in marble) cannot share , 

As large as Fame, which whether bad or good His flesh; which oft the charitable skies 

I say not; by himself 'twas wrote in blood; inibalm with tears; deigning those obsequies 

For which his body is entomb'd in air, Uue | to .renowned men, till pitying fowl 

Arch'd o’er with heaven, set with a thousand fair Contend to reach his body to his soul." 

§ He had only possession of the rectory of Bumpsted Helion, and some lands in that parish. 

II Arms of Layer: Parti per pale, sable and argent, an unicorn trippant, between three cross-crosslets, 

countercliangcd. " 
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daughters; and, in 1701, the survivors of this family sold the estate to Stephen Piper, 
Esq. the second son of John Piper, of Great Cornard, in Suffolk: in 1686,’ he attended 
Roger Palmer, earl of Castlemain, as master of the horse, in that nobleman’s embassy 
to Rome; and was afterwards colonel in the guards, under King W illiam and Queen 
Anne. But resigning his command in 1704, he came and resided at Ashen Hall, 
acting as justice of the peace and treasurer of the county, till his death in 1122 . He 
married Philadelphia, daughter of Sir Robert Parker, bart of Sussex, by whom 
having no issue, he left his estate to his nephew, John Piper, Esq.,* whose only daugh¬ 
ter was married to Henry Sperling, Esq. of Dynes Hall, lather of John Sperling, Esq. 
the present proprietor. 

The handsome modern mansion known by the name of Ashen Hail, with the estate 
belonging to it, is the property of Mr. King Viall. 

An ancient mansion, near the river Stour, called Launds, belonging to the Elwes 
family, derives its name from William de la Lauda, who held tithes in this parish in 
the year 1090, which Richard de Clare gave to his religious foundation at Stoke ;f 
and in 1360, Philip at Launds had possessions here, which afterwards, in the reigns 
of King Henry the Fourth and Edward the Fourth, became the property of Richard 
Moseling, William at Stour, and John Flegg. 

The church and chancel are small, built chiefly of stone, and tiled, with a square 
embattled tower containing three bells. The entrance into this church is by a descent 
of four steps, yet the situation is pleasant, commanding an extensive prospect westward. 

A neat mural monument, on the north side of the chancel, is inscribed as follows: 

s 

“ Ab hoc non procul marmorc cineros suos conqniescere voluit Stephanos Piper, 
armiger, filius natu secundus Johannia Piper, de Cornard Magnft, in com. Suffolk,, 
honest;! stirpe oriundi. tJxorcm duxit Philadelphian) lioberti Parker, in agio Sus- 
sexiensi baronetti flliam. Romam quondam migravit magister equitum nobilissimi 
coniitis de Castlemain: quum ad Pupam a liege Jacobo Secuudo legatus missus re¬ 
set. Sub Rege Gulielmo Tertio et. cjus succcssore Annie centprioriun linns prims 
legionis regia satellitum magna cum laude meruit usq. ad annum tdgrti Annas ter- 
tium, quo quidem tempore cxcrcitui et rei militari, cui a prima jurentute nomen de¬ 
derat, valcdicens, in rua ac rcccpit. Atq. ibi a Regina Ireiiarches eonstitutus et non 
ita diu post queestor comitatua Essex ia: et loaum-tcuena factus’cst. Juatlciarii verb 
ad paccn nninere et vltA siinul^lcfu Actus eat. Atqui ho* illc honprea non malis ar- 
tibua nec gratifi cum dynastfs perperam inita, aed virtute aua, tahore, sudorc, peri- 
culia, qussitos,«onsecutus cat miles, auxit magistrates. Bonoruui cauaam, Icguui • 

• Arms of Piper: Gules, a chevron embattled, argent, between two falcons, or, in chief; and in base, 
an armed hand grasping a dagger, argent; the haft, or. 

t Monast. Anglic, vol. i. p. 1007. In the year 1306, J. de Laund, Esq. granted to William, the son of 
Robert, and to his wife, of Bumpsted Steeple, his manor called La Launde, near Stoke, for a certain sum 
of money, and upon condition of finding the said John, during his whole life, a horse of one mark's value, 
and a gown of twenty shillings price, suitable for an esquire. Ex Carta Origin. 
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ROOK II. dcfensionem strenue susccpit, vlr juntas et prepositi tenax: obnixfi homlnuin vitia 

- coercuit temnens arbitrium pojjularia auras. Intrcpidus (et ut virum decet) placi- 

dain efflavit animam 14to. Kalends Martii, Ann. Dom. 1781, ast. 66. 

“ Hoc monumentum in avunculi improlis defunct! meinoriam gratitudlnis ergo 
posuit Johannes Piper, quern heeredem ex asse reliquit.” 

Translation: 

“ Not far from this marble, Stephen Piper, Esq. second son of John Piper, of 
Great Cornard, in the county of Suffolk, descended from a good family, desired his 
ashes should rest. He married Philadelphia, the daughter of ltobert Parker, in the 
county of Sussex, baronet. He went to Rome as master of the horse to the most 
noble the Earl of Castlcmain, when he was sent ambassador by King James 
the Second. Under King William the Third and his successor Anne, he distin¬ 
guished himself as a colonel of the first regiment of life-guards, up to the third 
year of Anne's reign, when, bidding farewell to the army and military affairs, to 
which he had looked for preferment from his earliest youth, he retired into the 
country. There he was appointed by the queen a justice of the peace, and not long 
after treasurer of the county of Essex, and a deputy lieutenant. His justiceship of 
the peace and his life lie resigned together. Nor did the soldier obtain those ho¬ 
nours, and multiply those magisterial employments, by iniquitous finesse, or merely 
through the favour of princes, but sought them by his own worth, industry, and 
perseverance. The cause of good men, and the defence of the laws, he strenuously 
undertook; ‘ a righteous man, and steady to his trust;’ he restrained to his utmost 
the vices of men, despising the blandishments of popular applause. Undaunted, and 
as becomes a hero, he breathed forth his placid soul, on the 16tl> of February, A.D. 
1721, aged 60. 

“ Tliis monument to the memory of his uncle, who died without offspring, John 
Piper, whom he left heir to his property, has erected out of gratitude.” 

An aiicient monument against the south wall bears the following inscription 

“ Four feet south of this wall lieth the body of Dorothy Byatt, widow and relict 
of William Byatt, rector of Holton, in the county of Suffolk, who lived together the 
few years of their Wedlock in great harmony and affection. He was buried with 
his ancestors iir the parish church of Bures St. Mary, in the said county; and she 
died the twenty-fourth day of September, in the year of our Lord 1752, in the sixty- 
fifth year of her age,^ greatly lamented by her daughter, Dorothy, her only surviving 
child, and*by her two grand-daughters', Philadelphiajtlizabeth, and Mary Piper, the 
only surviving children of her daughter Dorothy, who cannot recollgct the endear¬ 
ing tenderness and riose connexion of so near and kind a relation, but with piercing' 
affliction. She had lived a widow forty-five years, haring been 'influenced by a 
providential and prevalent affection, to decline several good offers, that she might 
wholly apply her maternal cares and estate to the benefit and education of her chil¬ 
dren, William, Richard, and Dorothy; to whom she continued to dispense, with 
great beneficence, the affectionate offices and coififorts of a prudent and indulgent 
parent; liberal on proper occasions, according to her abilities; exemplarily chaste 
and pious, and of universal benevolence; compassionate and charitable to the poor 
and distressed; abridging herself in her own expenses, that she might be the better 
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able to relieve them, and to audit, with the kind distribution of her favours, her CHAP. V. 

near relation* and friends, in their difficulties and wants; singular in this one thinp - 

only, that she persevered in maintaining this amiable assemblage of virtues, un¬ 
stained with any mixture of vices. Dorothy Piper, her daughter, hath erected this 
monument in memory of her kind and indulgent mother, and, with her husband, 

John, has recited her good qualities in this inscription, to the end they may not be 
forgot, but remain a fair pattern, worthy the imitation of her sex.” 

On a black marble underneath is the following:— 

“ The body of the above-named Dorothy Byatt is since removed from hence to 
the vault in the church-yard, in which the corpse of the above-named Philadelphia, 
her grand-daughter, is likewise deposited; who departed this life the seventeenth of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1758, in the eighteenth year of her age, to the great 
grief of her parents, whose growing affections for her she continued to engage, by 
filial duty and obedience, and by her progress in virtue and prudence, with an 
amiable mildness of temper and benevolence of mind.” 

On a monument against the south wall is the following:— 

“ Sir Giles Allington, of Ilorsheade Haile, in the county of Cambridge, knight, 
married Margarett Argale, widowe. She was ,thc daughter of John Tallakarnc, of 
Tallakarnc, in Cornwall, Esq. Edward Tallakarne, atiai Talkarnc, gentleman, the 
youngest sonne of John Tallakarne, married Alec Scwltcr, widowe, by whom she 
had four children. She was the daughter of Robert Alington, Esquier, the eldest 
sonne of Sir Giles Alington, knight. 

“ Here lies buried Luce Tallakarnc, the wife of captain John Tallakarne, Esquier, 
by whom she had seven children. She was the eldest daughter of Thomas Cotton, of 
tonnington, in the ebunty of Huntingdon, by his first wife, Elizabeth Shirlye. She 
departed this lyfc the third of December, 1610." 

On a white marble tablet on the north wall, within the chancel, is the following:— 

“ Rev* 0 . Carolo Stuart, A.M. Ecclesias Bumpstcad, ad Turrira Vicario hujusque 
per annos quinqnaginta Rectorl. Viro probo. Obiit Dec. 16, 1803, astatis 81. Et 
Sarah conjugi, Obiit Oct. 19,1771, astatis 30.” 


The following inscription appears on a plain stone in the church-y&ni: 


“ Sacred to the memory of Amelia Maria Baker, who died on the nineteenth of 


August, 1818, aged eighteen years. 
“ Rest, hapless victim of untimely death, 
Robb’d by an error of thy vita? breath. 

Thee from the tomb no mortal aid could save, 
And love can only wet with tears thy grave; 


Ere long, the grief-struck mourners o’er thy bier, 
With tliec, will low among'the dead lie here. 
Though sad such scenes, how blest our end will be, 
If we as virtuous live, and die resigned like thee.” 


This living is a rectory, which was given, by Gilbert de Clare, to the priory of 
St. John the Baptist, at Clare, (afterwards removed to Stoke,) which he made a cell, 
to die abbey of Bee, in Normandy, the prior, and convent of which retained the 
patronage of this church, till it was seized by King Edward the Third, during his 
wars with France, but which, when a peace was concluded, he restored to the monks, 
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who were naturalised in 1395, by King Richard the Second; and, in 1415, through 
the interfcession of Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, this foundation was converted 
into a collegiate church, with a dean, six secular canons, and several other officers. 
On the suppression of the house, the advowson was granted, by King Edward the 
Sixth, to the learned Sir John Cheke, his preceptor, who exchanged it with Queen 
Mary, by whom it was annexed to the dutchy of Lancaster, in 1558, and in right of 
that dutchy it has continued in the crown to (he present time. 

John Elwes, Esq. the celebrated miser, succeeded to the family estates on the 
decease of his uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes, whom he appears to have strictly resembled 
in his habits and natural propensities. His family name was Meggot, and his father, 
an eminent brewer, died before his son was four years of age; from which circum¬ 
stance it has been inferred, that none of Ms characteristic peculiarities could have 
been derived from paternal influence and example; but from the mother it unques¬ 
tionably may, for, though she had a fortune of nearly one hundred thousand pounds 
left by her husband, yet she actually starved herself to death: besides her son John, 
she left a daughter, married to Colonel Timms, which occasioned the entail of part, of 
the estates. 

Mr. Elwes was sent early in life to Westminster school, where he remained ten or 
twelve years, and became a good classical scholar; but it is remarkable, that he was 
never observed reading a book at any period of his future life. He had little or no 
knowledge of accounts, and seems to have been totally ignorant of the state of his 
affairs. From Westminster school he was removed te Geneva, whefe, among 
other qualifications, he acquired great proficiency in horsemanship, which always con¬ 
stituted his favourite amusement. Returning to England, after au absence of several 
years, he had to be introduced to his uncle, Sir Harvey, who was at that, time living 
at Stoke, in Suffolk, and exhibiting the most perfect picture of extreme penuriousness 
tluit ever existed. Ilis attempts at money saving were, indeed, so extraordinary, that 
Mr. Elwes was.npver quite able to equal them in any part of his life; and, to ingratiate 
himself with Sir Harvey, a little masquerading was reqirlred. The nephew, therefore, 
used to call at a little inn at Chelmsford, to change his dress, for a pair of small iron 
buckles, worked stockings darned, *a worn-out, old coat, and a tattered waistcoat, in 
which costume he rode to visit his uncle, who used to contemplate his appearance with 
a miserly satisfaction, as they sat together by the tire-side, vyith a single stick burning 
upon it; add when the evening closed in, they immediately, after a frugal repast, re¬ 
tired to rest, as “ going to bed saved candle-light.” Singular instances of penurious 
.saving iu eating and other necessaries are recordpd: for dinner, these two Bocial com¬ 
panions had a partridge, one potatoe, and a small pudding, as abundantly sufficient; 
and the fire, even in cold weather, was suffered to die away while Sir Harvey was at 
dinner, because eating was a sufficient exercise. • 
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Sir Harvey at all times wore a black velvet cap, a worn-out full-dress suit of clothes, v - 

and an old great coat, with worsted stockings drawn up over his knees. He rode a 
thin thorough-bred horse, and the horse mad his rider seemed as if a gust of wind 
would have blown them away together. He would walk backwards and forwards in 
the old hall, during unfavourable weather, to save the expense of tire; and, if a neigh¬ 
bour called on business, would strike a light with a tinder-box, and, putting a single 
stick on the grate, would not add auother till the first was nearly consumed. 

Sir Harvey’s mode of life corresponded exactly with his singularity of character. 

His seclusion from the world nearly equalled that of a hermit; and, extreme avarice 
excepted, a more .blameless life no mortal ever passed. In his youth he had unex¬ 
pectedly been restored from the last stage of a consumption, which had left him an 
enfeebled constitution, nearly exempt from passion. He was timid, shy, and diffident 
in the extreme: of a thin spare habit of body, and without a friend upon the earth. 

The hoarding up, and counting his money, formed his greatest joy. Next to that was 
partridge setting, at which he was so great an adept, that he has been known to take 
five hundred brace of birds iu one season. He and his whole little household, consist¬ 
ing of one man and two maids, lived entirely upon partridges. What they could not 
cat, he turned loose again, as he never gave any thing to his neighbours. He succeeded 
Sir Gervase, a very worthy gentleman, who, as far as he was able, had involved all 
the estates he had received, or left behind him; and his successor found himself nomi¬ 
nally possessed of several thousand pounds a year, which, in reality, amounted to little 
more than a hundred,,after all necessary deductions had been made; but, on his arrival 
at the family seat, he expressed a determined resolution never to leave it, till he had 
entirely cleared the estate of all incumbrances: this he not only accomplished^ but 
lived to realise above a hundred thousand pounds. 

Having little or no connexion with London, he generally had three or four thou¬ 
sand pounds in his house at one time; and a band of robbers, kpowu by the name of 
the Thaxted gang, and who were all afterwards hung, formed the,design of robbing 
Sir Harvey, who, according td custom, had retired to his bed-room at eight o’clock, 
where, after taking a bason of water-gruel, by the light of a smajl fire, he went to bed, 
to save the unnecessary extravagance of candle-light. The gang, leaving their 
horses on the Essex side’ of the river, walked across and hid thepiselves in the church 
porch, till the servant man came up to the horses in the stable, whom ^hey seized, 
bound, and gagged; after which, proceeding to the house, they tied the two maids 
together, and burst into Sir Harvey’s room, presenting their pistols, and sternly de¬ 
manding his money; but he would give,them no answer, till they assured him that his 
favourite servant was safe. He then gave them, the key of a drawer which contained 
fifty guineas; but, knowing he had more, they threatened his life, till he reluctantly 
showed them where it was; when, on turning out a large drawer, they found “ seven 
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BOOK II. and twenty hundred guineas;” this they packed up, and, on their departure, assured 
him that they left a man behind, who would murder him if he even stirred for assis¬ 
tance; on which he very coolly took out his watch, which they had not asked for, and 
said, “ Gentlemen, I do not want to take any advantage of you; therefore, upon my 
honour, I will give you twenty minutes for your escape: after that time, nothing shall 
prevent me from seeing my servant.” He was strictly as good as his word: when 
the time expired, he went and untied the man. The robbers were not discovered, 
but, some years afterwards, were apprehended for other offences, and known to be 
the men, but Sir Harvey would not appear against them. “ No, no,” said he, “ I 
have lost my money, but will not lose my time also.” When he died, the only tear 
that fell upon his grave was from the eye of his servant, who had long and faithfully 
attended him. To that servant he bequeathed a farm of fifty pounds per annum, to 
him and to his heirs. 

Mr. Meggot succeeded to the whole of his uncle’s property, being, by his will, 
required to assume the name and arms of Elwes; and it was believed that his own 
property at the time was nearly equal to this inheritance. 

Mr. Elwes, among his peculiarities, had, in early life, a propensity for gambling, 
against which he afterwards conceived a disgust, having by no means received all he 
won, though he never failed to pay his own debts. The theory he professed, “ that 
it was impossible to ask a gentleman for money,” he perfectly confirmed by the prac¬ 
tice; and lie never violated this peculiar feeling, to the last hour of his life. He was 
forty years of age when he succeeded to his uncle’s estates; $nd, when upwards of 
eighty, would take long walks on foot, and lost none of his penurious propensities. 
After sitting up a whole night at play for thousands, with the most fashionable and 
profligate men of the time, he would walk out at four in the morning to meet his cattle 
in Smithfield market, and stand in the cold and dirt, and rain, bartering with a carcase- 
butcher for a shilling; or would walk to his farm at Theydon, a distance of seventeen 
miles. The keeping of fox-hounds was the only instance of his sacrificing money to 
pleasure. Yet, in some instances, he manifested a considerable degree of generosity, 
in advancing large sups to oblige his friends. Lord Abingdon, with whom he had 
only a slight acquaintance, had made a match.at Newmarket for £7000, which he 
would have been obliged to forfeit, from an inability to produce the sum; on which 
occasion it was advanced by Mr. Elwes, without solicitation, or even mentioning, 
and his lordship was the winner of the stakes. 

In the singularly curious and interesting memoir of Mr. Elwes’s life, by Captain 
'Topham, (from which these particulars are sfleeted,) numerous other anecdotes and 
traits of character occur, which confirm the general truth, “that our early acquired 
habits and inveterate prejudices accompany us through life.” 

Mr. Elwes remained during the spring of 1786 alone^ at his solitary house at 
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Stoke; and, had it not been for soirte daily little scheme of avarice, the time would chap. v. 
have passed without one consolatory moment. In short, he had now nearly brought 
to a climax the moral of his whole life—the perfect vanity of wealth. 

On removing from Stoke, he went to his farm-house of Theydon Hall, which was, 
if possible, in a more desolate and ruinous state than either of his houses in Suffolk or 
Berkshire. It stood alone, on. the borders of Epping Forest, and an old man and 
woman, his tenants, were his only associates. Here he fell sick, and lay nearly a fort¬ 
night unattended, and almost forgotten. The winter of 1789 was the last he was 
fated to see; his memory grew every day weaker, and from an unceasing wish to save 
money, he began to believe he should die in want of it. Mr. Gibson, his builder, 
waited on him one day, when he s*id to him, with apparent concern, “ Sir, pray con¬ 
sider in what a wretched state I am. You see in what a good house I am living; and 
here are five guineas,, which is all I have at present; and how I shall go on with such 
a sum, puzzles me to death.” On his last journey into Berkshire, he took with him 
live guineas and a half, and half-a-crown, carefully wrapped in several folds of brown 
paper, and seemed to be wholly occupied by .the anxiety and fear of losing it. 

Mr. Partis, who was then with him, was waked one morning about two o’clock, 
by the noise of a naked foot, seemingly walking about his bed-chamber with great 
caution. Somewhat alarmed, he inquired “ Who is there?” On which the intruder 
coming up towards the bed, said with great civility, “ Sir, my name is Elwes; I have 
been unfortunate enough to be robbed in this house, which I believe is mine, of all 
the money I have in the' world: of five guineas and a half, and half-a-crown.” “ Dear 
sir,” replied Mr. Partis, “I hope you are mistaken; do not make yourself uneasy.” 

“Oh, no, no!” rejoined the old gentleman; “it is too true.” This mighty 311 m was 
found a few days after, behind a window shutter. 

For six weeks previous to his death, he would go to rest in his clothes; and he was 
found one morning fast asleep, in bed, with his shoes on his fget, his stick in his hand, 
and an old torn hat upon his head. 

On the evening of the lf?th of November, 1789, he discovered signs of that total 
weakness which carried him to his grave in eight days. Hjs appetite was gone, and. 
he had but a faint recollection of :»iy thing about him: his last coherent words were 
addressed to his son, Mr. John* Elwes, in hoping, “he had laft him what he wished.” 

On the morning of the*26th of November, he expired without a sigh. 

In the year 1821, this parish contained two hundred and ninety-three, and, in 1881, 
three hundred and seventy-three inhabitants. 
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Kidtweli. The parish of Ridgwell* is bounded eastward by Tilbury, by Stambourn on the 
south, and westward extends to Birdbrook. It is five miles from Clare, in Sufi'olk, 
and fifty-two miles from London. 

The village is small, and the population of the whole parish inconsiderable; yet, in 
1318, it had a weekly market on Tuesdays, and an annual fair, commencing on the 
eve of St. Lawrence’s day; from which circumstance it lias been supposed that for¬ 
merly it was a place of greater importance than at present. It consists of a small 
number of houses, on either side of the road to Cambridge; and there is a dissenting 
meeting-house. 

The river Colne has its source in this parish; and a fine spring of water rises at the 
east end of the church. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, the lordship belonged to a freeman named 
Godwin. After the Conquest, it became part of the large possessions of Eustace, earl 
of Boulogne; and was lioldeu of the honour named from that noble house, by the 
ancient family of Ansty, as early as the reign of King Henry the Second.-)- It be¬ 
longed to Hubert de Anesty, in 1211, whoso son and successor was Nicholas, and his 
only daughter Dionysia,! by marriage, conveyed this estate to William de Mont- 
cheusy, lord of Swainscamp. lie died in 1285, and his widow in 1303, leaving two 
children, William and Dionysia. The son being - in active opposition to King John 
and Henry the Third, was one of the chief commanders at the' battle of Lewis, where 
the latter of these monarclis was taken prisoner; but being himself afterwards taken, 
this estate was confiscated, and given to William do Valence, earl of Pembroke, who 
had married hi* aunt, Joan de Montchensy. Afterwards, the estate was restored to 
him, but he lost his life at the siege of Drossellan Castle, in Wales ;§ on which event, 
leaving - UO offspring) his sister Dionysia inherited his estates. She was married to 
Hugh de Vere, seoonjl sou of Robert, carl of Oxford, a man who acquired fame in 
military expeditions under King Edward the First. Himself and his lady died in 
,1313, without issue, and,were succeeded in this and other possessions by Adomar de 
Valence, carl of Pembroke, son of William ayd Joan de Montchensy, who, though 
thrice married, || yet died„without issue, in 1224. His* last wife had this manor for part 

* i 

* The name is'variously written in records: Redgwell, Radcwcll, Hadeswell, Red well, Keddeswcll, 
Redswell, Kidiawcll, Rodcswell, Roddcswell, Uuddeswell*, and in Domesday, Kidewcll. 

. f This family derived their surname from their place of residence in Hertfordshire.— See C/iauncey's 
Hist\ of Hertfordshire, p. 107. c 

t The chantry in the charnel-house in St. Haul’s Cathedral, and the Nunnery at Waterbeach in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, were founded by this lady.— Dugdale’s Hist, of SI. Paur», and Monasl. Anglic, vol. i. p. E»43. 

§ Matt. Haris, ed. llMo, p 095; and T. Walsingham, claus. 46, 49, 61,50, Hen. the Third. 

|| Hirst to Beatrix, daughter of Ralph de Nele, constable of France; secondly, to a daughter of the earl 
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of her dowry, and lived a widow fifty-three years, dying in 1376. It is recorded of chap. V. 
this lady, that she was, in one day, a maid, wife, and widow;* her husband losing his 
life in a tilting-match, on the day of their nuptials. She founded Pembroke Hall, in 
Cambridge. On her death, this estate descended to John de Hastings, lord Berga- 
venny and earl of Pembroke, the fifth in descent from John de Hastings, baron Ber- 
gavenny, who had married Isabel, sister of Adomar de Valence. 

William de Beauchamp was the next possessor of this estate, on whose decease, in 
1411, it became part of the endowment of his widow, till her death in 1435. Richard 
de Beauchamp, her son, was succeeded, in 1422, by his only daughter and heiress, 
Elisabeth, married to Sir Edward Neville, fourth son of Ralph, earl of Westmoreland, 
and in her right was baron Bergavenny. His son George was his successor in 1476, 
whose son of the same name was the next possessor. 

In 1521, John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and Hugh Ashton, archdeacon of York, 
executors of Margaret, countess of Richmond and Derby, foundress of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, purchased this manor and estate, to be made part of the endow¬ 
ment of that foundation; and the manor-house, which is a large old building, has, on 
account of this appropriation, received the name of the college. 

l’annels le Hill is an estate on the top of a hill, not far distant from the church: a J’anncls 
family named Pannels lived here from 1385 to 1613. One of the north windows of 
the church was fitted up at the expense of John Pannel, and his name was painted on 
the glass. 

In 1619, this estate was conveyed from the Pannel family to Benjamin Fisher and 
Thomas Baron, and, in 1661, it became the property of Peter Elliston, whose son, 

Joseph Elliston, sold it to Dorothy Barrington, widow of Robert, younger spn of Sir 
Francis Barrington, the first baronet of that family: on the decease of this lady it was 
to descend to her son, Colonel John Barrington, and his heirs for ever; but the 
colonel sold it, in 1676, to Charles Bullet; M.D. -who, i>( 1681, disposed of it to 
William Guyon, Estj. of Belchamp Walter, of the family of thtf Guyons, of Cogge- 
shall. William Guyon, his successor, sold it, in 1696, to John Neville, a descendant 
of Thomas, younger son of Richard Neville, lord Latimer,,who died in 1530. This. 

Thomas married, Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Sir. Thomas Tey, of the manor of 
Pigots, in Ardley, where he died in 1540, as did his widow in 1544; their son and 
successor was Thomas,'the father of John Neville, of Halstead, whose son Hibbard of 
that town died in 1625. John, his younger son, was of Ridgwcll, and tiled in 1687: 


of Bar; and to liis third wife^ had Mary,* daughter of Guy de Chastillon, fount of St. Paul, kinsmitn to 
King Edward the Second. He had three sisters: IsalieJ, married to John de Hastings, lord Bergavenny; 
Joan, the wife of John Comyn of Badenoch; and Agnes, or Anne, married to Maurice Fitzgerald, and 
afterwards to Henry Baliol, and John de Avenes. 

* Fuller's History of Cambridge, p. 41. 
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he married Jane, daughter of Nathan Wade, of Halstead, and had by her John Neville, 
Esq. who purchased this estate. By Sarah his wife, daughter of Joseph Fishpool, of 
Billericay, besides other children, he had George, his eldest son and heir, who marrying 
Jane, daughter of William Guyon, of Halstead, had George Raymond Neville, Esq. 
and a daughter. The estate afterwards became the property of Mr. John Richards, 
and has since passed to several proprietors. 

A hamlet named ltidgwell Norton, more than two miles from the church, belongs 
to this parish, though separated from it by parts of Stainbournc and Finchingfield. 
Formerly, it was part of the demesnes of the capital lordship here, on which account it 
is rated with the rest of the parish; yet the inhabitants inherit the right of burying in 
Stambourne, paying only single fees.* This hamlet consists of a green, with some 
houses and several farms, belonging to Sir Myall Anderson, George Gent, Esq. and 

other proprietors. 

An estate on the southern border of this parish, extending to Stambourne, is named 
Essex: in the year 1210, it was in the possession of John de Blendet, who held it of 
the honour of Boulogne, as half a knight’s fee. John de Blendet, his successor, died 
in 1257, and Henry, his son, at the time of his decease in 1265, held this possession 
of the king, as a knight’s fee: his son John is the last of the family mentioned in the 
record. Afterwards it belonged to a family suniamed De Essex, from whom it passed, 
in 1377, to John Weld.f The present owner of this estate is J. Brock, Esq. 

An estate, formerly distinguished by the appellation of the “ Manor of Reddeswell,” 
and, in Catholic times, forming part of the endowment of some religious house, passed 
into the possession of William Tipper and Robert I)awe, the celebrated hunters after 
concealed property • of this description, and on that account was afterwards named 
Dawes’ manor# 

An estate, called the Three Chimneys, belongs to Queen’s College, Cambridge. The 
mansion-house extends into the three parishes of Ilidgwell, Stambourne, and Bird- 
broke. 

The Causeway is an ancient mansion-house, near or upon the Roman road, as is 
.indicated by its name; it.'s surrounded by a moat. 

The church, dedicated to St. Lawrence, has, a lefty and spacious nave, leaded, with 
a north aisle, extending along the chancel; both are 'btlilt of stone. In a square em¬ 
battled tower there are six very line-toned musical bells. Formerly there was a chapel 


• * Wc learn from Domesday-book, that the lands of this hamlet were among those found to be 
“ InVasiones super Itegem," and had been held by a freemap named lirictric, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. After the Conquest, they became the property of Hichard EiU-Gislcbert. 

+ A family of note, who took their surname from the parish, held lands here, part of which arc supposed 
to have belonged to this estate. John de Redeswell, baron of the exchequer in 1821, was of this family, 
and Thomas de Rcdcswell, who lived in 1375, is supposed to have been his son. 
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on the north side of the church; but a dispute arising' between the parishioners and 
the lord of the manor respecting the keeping it in repair, Dr. Compton, at that time 
bishop of London, ordered it to be taken down.* 

Dionysia, wife of William de Monchensy, gave this church to her nunnery at 
Waterbeach, in Cambridgeshire, and that convent retained the patronage of the 
vicarage ordained here, till Mary de St. Paul, countess of Pembroke, in 1348, united 
that monastery to the convent of St. Dennis, at Clare, which retained the patronage 
of this living till its suppression. In 1539 it was granted, by Henry the Eighth, 
to Edward Elringtpn, Esq. and, in 1540, conveyed by him to Reginald Braybrook, 
the sixth master of Catharine Hall, in Cambridge, who, in 1549, settled the advowson 
of the vicarage and the great tithes upon that house. After the living had been a 
considerable time held by sequestration, it was augmented with £60. by the patrons, 
£65. by the Rev. Moses Cook, and with £75. by the Rev. Jeremiah Johnson, M. A. 
which, with £200. of Queen Anne’s bounty, was employed in the purchase of glebe 
lands on RidgweU Common and in Sible Hedingham. 

A black marble on the ground within the chancel bears the following inscription:— 

“ In memory of Sarah, the wife of Richard Piper, Esq. of RidgweU Hail, daughter 
of John Kayes, citizen of London, by Sophia, his wife, daughter of John Barrington, 

Esq. sometime of RidgweU Hall, by his wife-, daughter of Sir Edward Zouch, 

knt. of Aking, in the county of Surrey. She died October 3, 1765, aged sixty-nine.” 

Fifteen pounds, given by Mr. Andrew Wade and another person, to be lent on 
interest for the benefit of the poor, has been expended in the purchase of furniture for 
the workhouse. 

The villages of RidgweU, Birdbrook, and Stunner, are all situated on or near the 
site of the Roman road, which led from Colchester to Camboricum (Cambridge), 
and, in their immediate neighbourhood, very numerous Roipan remains have been, 
from time to time, discovered.f In RidgweU parish, in a field galled Great Ashley, 
which is part of RidgweU ’ Ilall estate, many Roman remains, such as coins, tiles, 
tessera;, &c. with foundations of walls, were uncovered bv, digging, and, in AprB 
1794, a villa was discovered. Tho walls were traced, and an accurate plan made by 
Mr. Walferd, of Whitley, which' was published in the Archwologia. It bore a great 
resemblance to the villa discovered at Mansfield Woodhouse, in Nottinghamshire. 
“ The entrance of this villa was on the couth south-west front, into a narrow porticus, 
between sixty and seventy feet long, and only nine wide, with a tesselated pavement, 

* An ancient building called Le Yeld Hall, with eight acres of land, the property of a society called Jesus’ 
Gild, was granted, by King Edward the Sixth, in 1549, to Ralph Agard and Thomas Smyth. 

+ An account of this road, and the antiquities discovered in the neighbourhood of it, by Thomas Wal- 
ford, Esq. of Whitley, was pu&ishd'd in the fourteenth volume of the Arclueologia. 
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H. nearly entire, the tessera one inch long, three quarters of an inch wide, and half an 
inch thick, all red; in the centre were six squares of large brick, of which five only were 
perfect, part of the sixth having been disturbed by the plough. These squares, which 
were exactly three feet every way, and seven distant, from each other, are supposed to 
■ have been the foundations of pillars which formed a colonnade to support the roof of 
the porticus.”—“ Out of the porticus you ascended one step into the cryptoporticus; 
this was likewise paved with red tessera, in straight lines, but larger than the former, 
some of them being one inch and a half by an inch and a quarter.” This seems to 
have led to the principal room, but the vestiges of that and the other parts of the 
building appeared to have been long effaced by the plough. Some coins, fibula;, and 
other articles, with pottery and ornamented tiles, were found in some parts.* Part 
of a tile, ornamented with stars, was inscribed with the figures VI. and I., having a 
line between them, twice repeated. This may allude to the sixth legion, which came 
into Britain about a. n. 120, in the reign of Adrian. 

Traces of the Roman road occur about forty-four rods below this villa, which was 

situated on an elevated spot. “ The military way,” Mr. Walford says, “in the year 
1790, was very visible, but, from the improvements in agriculture, can be traced no 
further. I remember a few years ago its extending thirty or forty rods more north¬ 
ward, and saw the farmer carting it away.” 

In Birdbrook parish, half a mile from Batliorne End, “ immediately as you enter the 
gate which leads to Houeck’s farm,” and close by the side of the high road, was a place 
of burial, where, in 1787, 1792, and 1798, were dug up fourteen skeletons. “Their 
mode of burial,” Mr. Walford observes, “ convinced me that they were all interred 
at the same time, probably after an engagement.” Another Roman burying ground 
was found, part in a field called Oxley, belonging to Chadwell farm, in Birdbrook, 
and part upon the glebe. In 1779, two perfect skeletons were found here, with two 
urns.f Several other urns wciv found nearer the turnpike road, a few rods from the 
spot where the skeletons lay. Near the same spot, in 1792, a skeleton witli two urns 


' Among the coin*' found inf exploring the vilja were—“ A small British coin of gold, similar to fig. 55, 
in Camden's Brit. p. 65; a silver coin of Doiuitian, in fine preservation; a silver coin of Octacilia Scvcra, 
very perfect; copper coins erf Nero, Vespasian, Doinitian, Trftjitn, Carausius, Constantine the Great, 
Constantine, jun., Theodosius, and Arcadius.” Many earthen pipes were taken up in a field near the 
spot, which were probably intended for conducting the water to or from the baths in this villa “ I am 
informed," Mr. Walford says, “ that a great quantity of stone was raised near this spot, about fifty years 
• ago, [this was written in 1801,] and that the workmen found a room underground, supported by short 
pillars, at the east end of this villa, which, undoubtedly, \\as ft hypocaust., As a part of it is said to be 
left entire, I am yet in hopes of being able to traye out its dimensions.” 

t These two skeletons “ lay arm in arm, each clasping the urn; the right leg of one lay across the left 
leg of the other, the lower urn being placed between their hips.”—At Kcstormel Castle, in Cornwall, two 
perfect skeletons were found lying arm in arm. 
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was found; and in the glebe land adjoining, many skeletons, but no urns have been chap. v. 
dug up. " 

A little farther along the road towards Cambridge, “ was undoubtedly a camp or Camp, 
station; which , it is difficult to determine: from the quantity of stone foundations for¬ 
merly discovered, and Morant’s observation, I should suppose it a station.* The only 
traces of this Btation or camp now to be seen are in the two arable fields, upon the left 
hand of the turnpike road, when you have passed over Watsoe bridge, which divides 
the parishes of Birdbrook and Steeple Bumpstead. The vallum at the north-west end 
was taken down in January 1793. A part of the west vallum is now remaining. 

The burying ground to this station was at the north-west corner of the field, now 
called Stulps, behind the thirteenth milestone from Halstead to Haverhill,” where ten 
skeletons, some urns, and two or three defaced coins were found. The camp was 
situated at the confluence of a small stream with the Stour, the stream flowing on one 
side of the square, and the Stour on the other. In a field in the parish of Wiscoe, on 
the other side of the Stour, were found many Roman coins. 

Farther along the turnpike road, in Ford Meadow, in the parish of Stunner, separated 
from Stulps by a lane leading to Water Hall, was found, in 1793, a small urn full of 
coins of the Lower Empire. 

Nearly north of the village of Sturmer, in a field adjoining the turnpike road, one Tumulus, 
mile and a quarter from Ford Meadow, is a large tumulus, which was reported to have 
been once excavated, but Mr. Walford could “ discover no traces to warrant the 
assertion.” Other remains have been found, as we proceed along the line of the road, 
about Haverhill, in Suffolk. 

In 1821, this parish contained five hundred and fifty-one, and, in 1831, seven hun¬ 
dred and thirteen inhabitants. 


B1IIDBHOOK. 

The name given to this parish is supposed to have been derived from the brook Bird- 
» ... . T-« *ii . brook 

winch passes over part of it. In records it is written Bndebrook, Isrodebrooke, 

Burdbrooke, and, in Domesday, Bridebroe. 

The strong wej; soil of this district is mixed with a deep sandy loam, and, in some 
instances, highly productive.f It is found exceedingly favourable to the growth of 
oak timber; and, among the fine standard trees to be seen in the pasture lands, one 
that was particularly noticed by Mr. Yotmg, measured, at five feet from the ground, 
eleven feet nine inches in circumference. Poplar, maple, and plane tree, seem indi- • 

• Morant, speaking of this spot, says—mere was formerly a tower stood near the road leading from 
Haverhill to Bathorne Bridge, and places still remaining like intrenchments, where large stones have been 
dag up, and several human bones found.’’ 

f Average annual produce of bushels per acre—wheat 21, barley 30, oats 24. 
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genous here, and aro of luxuriant growth. A dump of alders, on the border of the 
Stour, in Bathorne Hall garden, has been greatly admired; they are of nearly equal 
dimensions, the largest of them, at the height of five feet, measuring seven feet four 
inches in circumference, and rising to the height of from thirty to thirty-five feet of 
clear timber. 

Birdbrook is surrounded by the villages of Ashen, Ridgwell, Stambourne, and 
Steeple Bumpstead; and the river Stour divides it from Stoke and Wiscoe, in Suffolk: 
its distance from London is fifty-five miles, and from Saffron Walden thirteen; from 
east to west it measures two miles, two furlongs, and sixteen rods; and from north 
to south one mile, four furlongs, and twenty-seven rods, (exclusive of the hamlet of 
Iiersted Green), and contains about two thousand two hundred and forty-four acres of 
land. 

The situation is admired by all travellers, being upon the sqmmit of a hill, with a 
descent to the north and south; the views, in riding from Whitley to the church 
(being a distance of one mile), are scarcely to be equalled; the eye is thrown over a 
hilly, luxuriant, well cultivated country, (lotted with the churches of Kedington, Clare, 
Stoke, Witsoe, Toppesfield, and Yeldhain; the castles of Hedingham and Clare, the 
seats of George W. Gent, Esq. T. Pyke, Esq. J. P. Elwes, Esq. Josias Nottidge, Esq. 
J. Sperling, Esq. and Mrs. Jardine; several mills, as well as the objects enumerated, 
greatly enliven the view; it is further improved by the river Stour winding its tran¬ 
quil stream through the valley; and the immediate vicinity of this central station is 
rendered in a high degree interesting, by the elegantly embellislred rural scenery of 
the seat of Thomas Walford, Esq. A stately row of evergreen forest-trees, inter¬ 
mixed vyitli sycamores and larches, is continued from the house to a small hill, planted 
with cedars, cypresses and laurels; and from this elevation our view over the country 
becomes more widely extended. A wood of seven acres, not far distant, is laid out 
in pleasant walks, diversified by various appropriate devices; of these, the hermitage 
presents an agreeable rural retirement, consisting of three circular apartments, built 
with rag-stone, unsquared timber, and bark of trees. The whole covered with thatch, 
• paved with pebbles and tiles, and rusticated with moss and other materials. The 
flower-garden is decorated with a building, classically distinguished.as the Temple of 
Flora, and a summer-house, with ornamental trellis-work. In this inclosulte there is 
a choie'e assemblage of exotic shrubs and flowers, with an extensive collection of rare 
English plants. 

The Whitley estate was purchased, in 1657, by Thomas Walford, M.D. of Finch- 
ingficld, ancestor of the present proprietor. The Rouse is a plain family mansion. 

The family of Walford was originally from a village of the same name, near Ross, 
in Herefordshire. 

The first of Henry the Fourth, 1399, Hugh de Walford witnessed a grant of John 
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de Monmouth, of lands given by him to the Benedictine Priory at Monmouth. The 
elder branch of the family afterwards settled at Salwarpe, in the adjoirfing county of 
Worcestershire, where they possessed considerable property; from thence, the younger 
branches emigrated into Warwickshire and Essex, and were seated at Weathersfield 
in the year 1517, and at Finchingfield in 1540. From the latter, the Walfords of 
Birdbrook are descended; but so incomplete are the early parts of the registers of 
Weathersfield and Finchingfield, that we cannot trace the family with accuracy, until 
the latter end of the sixteenth century, (1590;) from that time the following is a 
lineal descent to the present, but confined principally to those who were possessed of 
property in Birdbrook. 

Giles Walford, who resided at Finchingfield in 1510, married Joan-, by whom 

he had four sous and three daughters. Thomas, his eldest son, married Margaret-; 

they had three sons and one daughter, Thomas, James, Robert, and Margaret. 

Thomas, the eldest son, in 1640, was a student at Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of master of arts, and that of doctor of physic, and practised 
afterwards at Finchingfield with such success, as to acquire a large addition to his 
paternal property, which enabled him to purchase several estates in the neighbour¬ 
hood: two in this parish, Whitley in 1657, and Unrated Hall in 1670. He married 
Jane Guy, and had issue two sous, Guy and John; the former died at the age of 
thirteen years, the latter when an infant. 

James, the second son of Thomas and Margaret, and brother of Dr. Walford, 

married-; they had three sons and three daughters, James, Thomas, Robert, 

Susan, Jane, and Mary. James, the eldest, inherited his uncle’s estates, and resided 
at Ilarsted Hall in 1680. He married Grace Boutle, and had five sons and four 
daughters, Thomas, James, John, William, Robert; Eliza, Mary, and Susan.’ 

Thomas, the eldest son, (who married Mary Baggs, of Norwich, daughter of 

-Baggs, Esq. governor of Cape Coast Castle,) likewise resided at Harsted Ilall; 

he was many years in the commission of the peace for this comity-, and an active magis¬ 
trate. To him the public wore obliged for assisting in convicting the noted robber 
Turpin, who was taken up at York for shooting a game cock, ami lodged in the easily 
of that city, by the name of Palmer, his wife’*s maiden name, which*was the name he 

usually assumed. ‘ After he wqs.coinimtted to the castle, he Wrote to his brotlier-iu- 
• | 
law, to inform him of his situation, and requesting assistance, hut the postage of the 

letter being eight-pence, his father refused taking it; a person in the house at the time, 

observing the hand-writing, said it came from his son, and, if he would permit, him, 

he would pay the postage mid take the letter, which was granted. When he had 

perused the contents, he’earried it to Mr. Walford, the nearest acting magistrate, who 

sent for the schoolmaster that taught Turpin to write, and also for another person, 

who was well acquainted with him and his hand-writing. After they had proved the 
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BOOK ll. writing to be his, Mr. Walforil sent them to York at bis own expense, to identify his 
person, for which act lie received a very handsome letter of thanks from the magis¬ 
trates of York. When they first entered the castle, Turpin pretended not to know 
them, but soon found it necessary to acknowledge himself. When it was known that 
he was the famous Turpin, a number of other detaiuders were lodged against him, and 
he was executed at York. 

Mr. Walford died at Harsted Hall, 1741, aged fifty-five, and was buried at Finch- 
ingfield; he left issue one son and one daughter, Thomas and Mary. After the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Walford left Ilarstcd Hall, and, with her son and daughter, 
went to reside in London. Her son, who was then about sixteen years old, and the 
favourite of his mother, was permitted to enter into all the gaieties of town, and, 
being endowed with good abilities and a genteel person, his company was courted by 
young men, in a superior situation in life, which led him into extravagance, and en¬ 
dangered his estate. One of his eccentricities was a visit to a friend at Cambridge, 
where (without his mother’s knowledge) he entered himself a fellow-commoner at 
Sidney College, which occasioned her a considerable expense, as well as trouble, to 
get him back again to town. Upon his return, she prevailed with him to study the law, 
under the care of a gentleman in the Six Clerks’ office, to whom she gave .£380, and 
found him board and lodging at her own house in Gloucester Street, Queen’s Square, 
Loudon. lie continued in this office tolerably attentive till he came of age, but a few 
days had elapsed, when he hurried down to his steward at Finchingfield, and gave 
orders for all the timber upon the Harsted Hall estate to be taken down and sold. 
Before this order could be put in execution, he was seized with the small-pox, and 
died at Finchingfield, twenty-three days after he came of age. His estates then 
devolved to his sister Mary, who afterwards married George Gent, Esq. of Moynes, 
in the parish of Steeple Bumstead. She was of a more saving disposition than her 
brother, and, instead of biking down the timber upon her estates, nursed it with 
peculiar care, nearly,sixty years. She died without issue, the 17th November, 1802. 
Her piety, benevolence and charity were very conspicuous to all that knew her, 
qnd her placid 'temper was a striking contrast and corrector of her husband’s irri¬ 
tability. 

The male line of this branch of the family being .ejctinct, we mu’st revert back to 
James Walford, of Whitley, in this parish, the brother of Thomas Walford, of Harsted 
Hull. He married Ann, the niece of John Pyke, Esq. of Bathorae House, by whom 
he had seven children, Thomas, James, John, Robert, Ann, Elizabeth, and Mary; 
the. second and third sons died without issue. Rqbert, the youngest, married Mary 
leaking, of Sudbury, in Suffolk, and had one daughter, Elizabeth, afterwards married 
to Thomas Selby, Esq. at Igtham, in Kent. 

Thomas, the eldest son of James Walford, resided at Whitley; he married Elizabeth 
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Spurgeon, of Linton, in Cambridgeshire: they left issue one daughter and one son; CHAP - v - 
Elizabeth, the daughter, married Allen Taylor, Esq. of Wimhish Hall,* one of his 
majesty’s deputy-lieutenants, a justice of the peace for this county, and captain of the 
Freshwell volunteer cavalry. 

Thomas, son of the above Thomas and Elizabeth, and the present proprietor of 
Whitley, was born September 14th, 1752, the very day the alteration in the style took 
place.* 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, an individual belonging to the class of free- Bird - 
men held the manor of Birdbrook, which, with that of Bathorne, had, at the general Hall, 
survey, been granted to Ralph, the brother of Ilger; in 1113, it was granted, by 
Roger, son of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, earl of Clare, to Ralph Peeke; and, in 1283, 

Gilbert, son of Hamo Fechc, gave this, with other estates, to King Edward the First 
and his Queen Elinor: and that king, in 1298, made a donation of this, with several 
other lordships, to the abbot and convent of Westminster: yet the Peclie family con¬ 
tinued to hold possessions in this parish. And William de Ufiord, earl of Suffolk, at 
the time of his decease in 1381, held one fee in Birdbrook, of the abbot of West¬ 
minster; and that rich monastery was in possession of this estate at the time of its 
suppression in 1539; in 1541, it was sold, by King Henry the Eighth, with the 
advowson of the rectory and the church, and a water-mill, to Robert Tyrell, Esq. of 
Warwickshire: he was son of Sir John Tyrell, of IIorndon-on-the-Hill, who was fourth 
son of Sir Thomas Tyrell, of Heron. Thomas, his eldest son, died before him, and 


* Pedigree of the Watford family, of Birdbrook: A.1). 1540, Giles Walford, who died in IG25, by Joan 
his wife, who died in 1017, had Joan, married to Thomas I.oker of Whitley; Thomas, Gregory, and four 
other children. Thomas, by his wife Margaret, had Thomas, M.D. who died in 1705, having had by his 
wife, Jane Gny, who died in 1009, his two sons, Guy and John, who both died young. ‘James, sou of the 
first Thomas, and brother of Dr. Walford, died in 1708, his wife, Grace lioutle, having died in 1703: they 
had Thomas, James, Robert, Susan, Jane, and Mary. Thomas, s(in of James Walford, died in 1711, hav¬ 
ing had by his wife, Mary Baggs, Thomas, who died unmarried in 1715; and Jlary, married to George 
Gent, Ksq. and who died in IH02. t James, the second son of James Walford, Esq. died in 1713, having mar¬ 
ried Anne Aleome, by whom he had Thomas; Robert, married to Mary IJaking, of Sudbury; and Eliza¬ 
beth, married to Thomas Selby, Ksq. of Igtham, in Kent. Thomas, the cljjest son of James, who died ilk, 
1750, haring married Elizabeth Spurgeon, jvlio died in 1/81), by whom he had Elizabeth, married to Allen 
Taylor, Esq. of Wimliisli 11*11, and Thiytyts Walford, Esq. F.A S. F.L.'S. and FJU.S. Mr. Walford published, 
in vols. xiv. and xvi. of the Archaeologia, an account of a Roman military*way in Essex, and Roman an¬ 
tiquities found near it, and at Topesfield; also, a paper to prove that Colchester and not Maldon was the 
British Camulodiinum;' and, in the Transaction*! of the Linmcan Society, vol. ix. p. 156, “ Observations 
on an Insect that destroys the Wheat, supposed to be the Wircworm.” This gentleman is also the author, 
ofavery highly-esteemed and useful publication, in two volumes, entitled, “The Scientific Tourist through 
England, Wales, and Scotland; by which th*e Traveller is directed to the principal objects of Antiquity, 
Art, Science, and the Picturesque, including the Minerals, Fossils, rare Plants, and other subjects of 
Natural History, arranged by counties: to which is added an introduction to the study of Antiquities, and 
the Elements of Statistics, Gbology, Mineralogy, and Botany." 
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hook tl. left an only son, of the same name, who became his grandfather’s heir; and who, dying 
in 1578, left Anne, his only daughter, to inherit his estates. She was married to Sir 
John Dalston, of Dalston, in Cumberland, and their two daughters were their co¬ 
heiresses, of whom Dorothy, in 1589, by marriage, conveyed this estate to Henry 
Gent, Esq. son and heir of Thomas Gent, of Moynes, a baron of the exchequer. 

Thomas Thomas Gent, Esq. their eldest son and heir, married Isabel, daughter of Francis 
Gint,Es<|. ■pj 10m p 80n> E S q_ 0 f Scarborough Castle, and had an only child mimed Frances, a great 
heiress, who became the wife of Sir Edmund Alleyn, bart of Hatfield Peverel; they 
had three children, but only Arabella survived them. She was twice married; first to 
Francis Thompson, Esq. of Ilambleton, in Yorkshire, by whom she had one son, 
William, member of parliament for Scarborough, in Yorkshire. Her second husband 
was the Hon. Lord George Howard, one of the sons of Henry, duke of Norfolk, to 
whom she was married in 1698. This nobleman being a Catholic, and the lady, 
though of a Protestant family, professing the religion of her husband at the time of 
her marriage, her son, William Thompson, Esq. on this account brought a bill into 
parliament, to prevent Roman Catholics disinheriting their Protestant children, which 
was considered by his mother as in a high degree offensive; and afterwards, in the 
year 1707, a quarrel taking place between Lord Howard and his lady, it was agreed 
between them that they should live separate during the remainder of their lives; 
Lord Howard covenanting and agreeing not to molest the Lady Arabella, but permit 
her the quiet enjoyment and disposing of all her plate, household goods, money, 
houses, lauds, and estates, of what kind soever. It appears -that the Lady Howard 
sold the estates as soon as she conveniently could, after she had them again at her own 
disposal. Rut ihese estates having intermediately belonged to Lord Howard, who 
was a Catholiy, had on that account been doubly taxed, agreeably to an act of parlia¬ 
ment then in force; and the lady had to apply to the Court of Exchequer to procure 
a I’rotes tint instead of a Cathy lie taxation,* on the sale of these estates to Samuel 


* I'ion) a copy of the original deeds. 

, • “ The right honourable the barons of her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. 

“ Whereas complaint being made by the owi/crs and occuyiers of lands lying in the parish of Uird- 
hrook, in the hundred of Hiackford.'in the said county of Kssc$, unto us her Majesty’s commissioners, 
amongst others, for putting in execution an act of parliament, intituled, An Act for granting an aid to bet 
Majesty, to lie raised by a land-tax in Great Britain, for the service of the ybar one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and eleven, and acting in the hundred of Hinckfnrd aforesaid, That the lands lying in’the said 
.parish of Itirdhriiok, in the said hundred, are charged with more than four shillings in the pound upon 
the .yearly value (reckoning by the rack rents, and highest improvement made of their estates), by reason 
that the lands of a Papist, lying in the said parish of BirdbVook, were in the fourth year of the reign of 
the late King William and Queen Mary, assessed tVi pay double the rates then made, which lands since arc 
come to a Protestant by purchase, buna fide, and arc therefore now liable only to a single assessment. 

“And whereas, by the power and authority to us given in and by the said a«t, we have examined into the- 
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Rush, Esq. of Clapham, in Surrey. Mr. Morant’s statement, that this transaction chap. v. 
took place in 1714, appears to be erroneous; the agreement between Lady Howard 
and Mr. Rush was executed the 16th day of January, 1716, but the purchase was not 
completed till the death of Lord Howard, two or three years after.* There ■were 
included in this purchase, besides the manor of Birdbrook, the following estates in 
this parish: Bayley Hill farm, the Eagle farm, Park wood, Rogers at the corner of 
Parkwood, the advowson of the rectory, and the water-mill at Bathorne End, called 
in the writings a double-water corn-mill. 

In 1724, John Rush, Esq. succeeded his father in these estates, which, in 1767, he 
bequeathed to his brother, Samuel Rush; from whom, in 1783, they descended to Sir 
William Beaumauricc Rush, knt. of Wimbledon House, in Surrey. The manor- 
house is near the church, and the view from the back part of the building, over a 
well-wooded country, \s extensive and singularly beautiful. 

Bathorne, or Baythorne Hall manor, in Domesday named Barbcritnam, in Edward Hathm-ne. 
the Confessor’s reign was in the possession of a thane named Inguar; and at the general 
survey belonged to Ralph, the brother of Ilgar. It. afterwards became the inheritance 
of the Wanton family, seated at Ashdon and Wimbish. Sir John de Wanton held 
this estate, by serjeancy, of the Lady Elizabeth de Burgh. On his death, in 1347, 
he was succeeded by his son, Sir John de Wanton, whose widow, Margaret, had it 
as part of her jointure, and which, on her death, descended to his two daughters, 

Elizabeth married to Robert Pakenhnm, and Margaret, whose husband’s name was 
Harleston, and each left a son, co-heir of the estate; which, on the death of Robert 
Pakenhmn, in 1399,j- became the sole property of his kinsman Ivo, tin* son of John 
Harleston, who died in 1403. , 

The next possessor of this estate, on record, was Edward MacwiMiam, of the 
family of that name, of Stamboumc Hall. He held it, in 1479, of Cicely, mother of 
King Edward the Fourth, as of the honour of Stambourne. John was his son and 

matter of the said complaint, and Ifcing satisfied in the truth thereof, do certify that the honourable 
George, lord Howard, a Papist, was formerly doubly taxed in the said parish of Hirdbrook, and that the 
double tax upon his estate did amount to the sum of one hmtdred and twelve [founds ; and the sum of fifty- 
six pounds, charged by virtue of this present Jet upon the lands in the .said parish of Hirdbrook, by occa¬ 
sion of these latuls being now liable to a Single assessment as aforesaid, dot h exceed four shillings in the 
pound of the true yearly value thereof. Given under our hands and seals, the sixteenth day of June, in 
the tenth year of the reign of our sovereign lady Anne, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, Ac. &c. 

“ J. Uendisii, J. Marshall, J. Sparrow, John Kemp, J. Piper.” 

“ Anno Dom. 1711.” 

A true copy of the original certificate is now in the possession of George Gent, Esq. of Moyns. 

* The lady, after the death of her husband, returned to the profession of Protestantism ; and dying in 
1148, was bilried in the chapel of St. Nicholas, in Hatfield Peverel. 
f Arms of Pakenham : Argent, a fesse ermine, cotiscd sable. 
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hook H. heir; and his great grandson, Henry Macwilliam, Esq. died in ,1539, holding this 
estate of the dean and chapter of Stoke; whose son Henry, his successor, married 
Mary, widow of the celebrated Sir John Cheke, and daughter and co-lieiress of 
Richard Hill, Esq. He died in 1586, and his widow had the fifth part of this manor 
in dower, till her decease in 1616. Henry, their only son, was killed in a duel, in 
1599; and their five daughters being co-heiresses of the estate, the four youngest of 
them sold their respective shares to Sir John Stanhope, knt. who had married their 
eldest sister Margaret.* lie was created baron of Harrington in 1605, and died in 
1620, leaving two daughters, and his son and heir, Charles, lord Stanhope of Har¬ 
rington, who married Dorothy, sister to Edward Barrett, lord Newburgh, and, in 
1648, he and his lady, by indenture, conveyed this estate to George Pyke, Esq. whose 
daughter Elizabeth, marrying John Crouch, Esq. of Buntingford in Hertfordshire,f 
had this estate for her portion. The issue by this marriage was Pyke, John, and 
Thomas. Pyke Crouch, Esq. was of the Middle Temple, and married Catharine 
Carew, daughter of a Turkey merchant, by whom he had John, George, Thomas, 
and Catharine. John Pyke Crouch, Esq. of Bathorne End, married Sarah, only 
daughter of Sir John Bendish, knt. of Butnsted Steeple. 

The manor-house of Bathorne Hall is on the banks of the Stour. It was formerly 
the mansion-house to this estate, and the residence of the Macwilliam family. The 
Gothic arches, particularly the one over the back door, which is similar to the one 
introduced in the reign of Henry the Seventh, show it was either rebuilt or under¬ 
went a considerable repair by one of the Macwilliam family, the then possessor. 
Most probably the latter, for the handsome stone chimney at the east end was cer¬ 
tainly of earlier date. Had the house been rebuilt, the chimney most probably 
would have been of brick, which, in Henry the Seventh’s reign, began to be very 
fashionable. 

■ nathnrne The park and adjoining lands were a prior and separate purchase from Bathorne Hall, 
l>alk ' and a capital mansion, situated opposite to what is now the Swan Inn, was taken down, 
anil the materials used in building the present mansion. These lands, in 1591, were 
the property of lloberf Rewse, who resided in the mansion, but whether they were 
devised at his death, in 1616, to his son Robert, is not known. They were afterwards 
the property of Fitz-Ralph Chamberlain, Esq. wild sold the mansion and lands to 
Thomas Thompson, of London: his executors conveyed them, by deed of sale, in 

* Edward, sou of Sir Edward Kingsmill, sold his share, in 1014, to John, lord Harrington; and Charles, 
lord Harrington, purchased another part of Charles Cotton,'Esq., as he did the other parts from the rest 
of the heirs.— From the writing *. 

t There is an account of the Crouch family in Sir Henry Chauncy's History of Hertfordshire, p. 129. 
Theirarins are: Argent, on a pale, sable, three crosses patt£, or; within abordure engrailed, of the second. 
Arms of Pyke: Azure, three pikes naiant, or. 
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1640, to George Pyke, Esq. of Binsted, in the county of Southampton, whose son, chap. v. 
George Pyke, Esq. of Mildred, in Cambridgeshire, built the present mansion in 1668, 

It contains seven rooms upon the ground floor, and, instead of chambers over the hall, 
a balustraded gallery surrounds it, which gives a communication to four bed-rooms, 
and adds a magnificence to the hall not met with in the present mode of building. 

This gallery was the promenade for the ladies every Thursday, when it was the fashion 
to keep open house for all visitors who chose to call and regale themselves, whether 
neighbours or strangers. This festive and hospitable custom ceased at the death of 
the first John Pyke, or soon .after the year 1738. 

Formerly in the dining-room window there were two ovals, with the arms of Wil¬ 
liam Pyke and Mary Upton, and John Crouch and Elizabeth Pyke, painted on glass; 
and, over the hall door, three escutcheons, with the arms of different possessors, cut 
in stone. In the year 1801, the gate and court walls were taken down, and the house 
new fronted, sashed, and greatly improved by the present possessor, George Pyke, Esq. 

The park, which was formerly stocked with deer, has several fine oak pollards; 
one, handsomer than the others, is about half way between the south-west corner of 
the house and the park pales; the branches grow so regular as to form a circle, whose 
diameter is upwards of eighty feet. 

Harsted or Hastings Green, is a hamlet to Birdbrook, surrounded by the parishes Harsted 
of Finchingfield, Stambournc, and Steeple Bumstcad; a junction of the two latter 
entirely divide it from the parish of Birdbrook: it is three miles from the church. 

The principal estates in.the hamlet are Harsted Hall and Symples, now called 
Ilarsted Green Farm, and part of Messiugs. 

Harsted or Hastings Hall, is a reputed manor, supposed to have derived its name Halted 
from Robert de Hastings, who, in the reigns of Edward the Second and Third, 
held, of the honour of Clare, two knights’ fees in Birdbrook, Foxearth, and Harlow. 

This estate is believed to have formed part, of the fees belonging to Richard de 
Clare, earl of Gloucester and Hertford, who died in 1262; it Was liolden under him 
by Simon de Blaveny, and is^mpposed afterwards to have come into the possession of 
the Wanton family, and of the Pakenhams, one of their co-heirs. In 1499, George 
Pakenham, of Hempstead, died without issue, holding this eState of the king, as of 
the honour of Clarfc. Margaret ^iyul Elizabeth, his brother’s daughters, were his co¬ 
heiresses. Of these, Elizabeth marrying John Heron, sou of Sir John Heron, of 
Hackney, had by him Richard Heron, who, by his wife Jane, daughter of Andrew 
Benloes, of Finchingfield, had Sir Edward Heron, created serjeant-at-law in Hilary 
Term 1594, and constituted one of the barons of the exchequer in 1607. His firsj 
wife was Anne, daughter of David Vincent, Esq. of Lincolnshire, by whom he had 
Edward, John, and William: his second wife was Dorothy, daughter of Anthony 
Maxey, Esq. of Bradwell, near Coggcshall, by whom he had James Heron, Esq. of 
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BOOK II. Panttield. Edward, the eldest son, was created knight of the bath in 1603, and, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Sir Ilenry Brook, knt. had Edward and Henry. The 
estate was purchased of this family by Thomas French, who died in 1629, and it after¬ 
wards became the property of Thomas Walford, Esq. by marriage with whose daugh¬ 
ter it was conveyed to George Gent, Esq. of Moynes, whose descendant is the present 
possessor. 

liitviry This farm is about a mile from the church, at the west end of the green, called 
1 Bay ley Hill. Bayley Hill is a corruption of the word Balliiun, an outer or inner court, 

or fortification. This is on the contrary side of the parish from the military way, 
neither are there any traces of intrenchments at this time to be seen; yet probably there 
were formerly, as the name implies, and would have continued till this day, had not 
the plough and the spade been found more beneficial to mankind than the sword and 
the spear. It certainly is a tine situation for a fortress or an encampment, being the 
most elevated spot of ground in the parish; and lately, in land-draining a field adjoin¬ 
ing l’arkwood, called Mortlocks in the map, some antiquities were found at the 
north corner, where, upon a more minute investigation, there is the appearance of a 
fosse having been filled. 

This farm was purchased, with the other estates in Birdbrook, by Samuel Rush, 
Esq. in 171(1. A cottage in Lower Leys pasture, since taken down, and some lands 
called Pulleys, were afterwards purchased by him, and annexed to this farm: the 
whole is now the property of Sir William Bcnuuiaurice Rush, knt. 

Varimn An estate, consisting of two farms called the Moat and Fowels, as appears by an 

old map of the. parish, of the date of 1591, was the property of-Mortlock. It 

afterwards became part of the estate of Sir Gervase Elwes, hart, of Stoke College, 
Suffolk, from whom it passetl to Sir Harvey Elwes, who entailed it first on his 
nephew, John Elwes and his heirs; and, in default of such issue, to John Timms 
Harvey Elwes, grandson of his sister Amy. Upon the death of Sir Harvey Elwes, in 
1763, it came to John* .Elwes, Esq. who, in 1789, was succeeded by J. T. II. Elwes, 
a colonel in the army, who afterwards arrived at the rank of a general. On his death, 
he left his estates to his eldest son, John Payne Elwes, Esq. To the same proprietor 
also belongs Him nick s', or Honeneeks, which, from Sir John Mordaunt, knt. passed 
to Richard Tyrell, Esq. and was sold by hmi, in ,1£63, to Willirfm King. It after¬ 
wards belonged to the family of Pepys, and was sold by Samuel Symonds Pepys, Esq. 
of Cambridge, to Sir Harvey Elwes. 

\ii'lrr«s. A farm named Andrews has continued more than three hundred years the property 
of the Gent family, being part of the Moynes ( estate in Steeple Bumstcad, which 
came by the marriage of William Gent with Joan, daughter of William Moyne, Esq. 
about the year 1470. 

Mr. Morant, in his History of Essex, says it was purchased by tho above Joan 
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Gent, in 1494, but the following extracts from the original deeds, prove it their pro- CHAP. v. 
perty prior to this date. • ~~ 

“ March 1st, 1472, twelfth of Edward the Fourth, a feoffment from Thomas Stoke, 

William Gent, and Joane his wife, to Thomas Westlc and Robert Aglewood, of the 
mahor of Moynes, &c.” Another deed mentions, “ September 6th, twentieth of 
Edward the Fourth, in 1480, Thomas Bendish the elder, Esq. makes a warrant of 
attorney to John Holyoke, to make livery and seizin of the manor of Moynes to Joane, 
the wife of William Gent, Esq.” 

Remarkable springs were, in the time of the Saxons, much resorted to by invalids, C1 ' i j l 1 <) * 
on whom they wrought, through their medicinal virtues, what were then considered 
miraculous cures; this led the monks to monopolise and dedicate them to their 
favourite saints, to whose intercession in heaven, and their prayers on earth, they art¬ 
fully attributed the advantages received. The name of this estate is from a well of 
this description, dedicated to St. Chad, and is also distinguished by the circumstance 
of there having been numerous Roman antiquities dug up here, in Oxley field. In 
1591, it was the property of Edward Whitehead, who was succeeded in this possession 
by Dr. Clark, from whom it was conveyed, by will, to Mr. John Hudson, and, by 
marriage with his daughter, to David Barley, Esq. of Youngsbury, in Hertfordshire. 

The Wash or Shop farm, in the old map called Leaman’s, is a copyhold of Bird- ' ri >c 

\ , Wash, 

brook Hall. It belonged to E. Thompson, Esq. of Haverhill, whose daughter carried 

it, by marriage, to Robert Finn. In 1737, it belonged to Richard Finn, then to 

Thomas Webb, whose executors sold it to Dr. Gibbon, of Iladleigh, at whose death, 

in 1804, it was bought by John Frost, the tenant; he dying in 1807, it was purchased 

by Mr. G. Rawling, of Andrews farm. 

This mill is of very ancient date, notwithstanding Lord Kaimes’ observation, “ tljat "?J| cr - 
we had neither water-mills or wind-mills in England in the reign of Henry the Eighth.” 

Lord Kaimes made no allowance tor the improvement, of arts between the south and 
north countries; he judged from the Earl of Northumberland^ luyi^ehold book, which 
mentions their using the horse-mill at that time: he justly observes, the first invention 
we read of for grinding corn was the querns or hand-mills, next the horse-mill; im¬ 
mediately to the horse-mill succeeded the water-mill, and, last of all, the wind-mill.* 

Water-mills are mentioned i/n the old charters, as early as the years 664 and 944, 
and wind-mills as early.as the reign of Kiug John. 


* The statement in the text, furnished by a learned and able writer, is no doubt correct as to t 
the main point. That water-mills, however, were not confined to the south of Kngland, at the early 
period referred to, the followifig very cnrious*instance seems to prove. “ We are told by linger Hovedon, 
that in the year 1201, Kustace, abbot of Hay, in Norufiindy, came into Kngland, preaching the duty of 
extending the Sabbath from three o’clock on Saturday afternoon to sun-rising on Monday morning, for 
which he pleaded the authority of an epistle written by Jesus Christ, and found on the altar of St. Simon, 
YOL. I. 4 K 
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In the year 1200, there was a wind-mill standing near the nunnery, at Canterbury. 

In the ye&r 1555, there was a wind-mill upon Messing farm, in this parish. 

When Richard de Clare removed the monks from Clare Castle to Stoke, he gave 
them the water-mill at Stoke in exchange for the water-mill at Clare. 

In the year 1225, it was ordained that millers should have but one half-penny for a 
quarter of wheat grinding; the price increased as the value of money was less, or the 
grain cheaper; but of the poor people that, by gleaning or otherwise, were possessed 
of small quantities of corn, and could not pay in money for the grinding, a certain toll 
or portion of the meal to the value allowed was deducted; this was the origin of toll. 
Many other instances could be produced to show the antiquity of mills. Without 
any others, this mill at llathome would have been sufficient proof, for, at the time of 
the general survey of the kingdom, by order of William the Conqueror, notice was 
taken of the mill at Bathornc, in this parish, and entered in Domesday-book— 
“ Semper i molendinum tunc et post val’ vii libras, modo viii.” ' It then belonged to 
Ralph, brother of Itiquar, the owner of Birdbrook Hall and Baythorne Hall; from 
him it passed, with those estates, to Roger, second son of Richard, earl of Clare, who 
granted it, with Birdbrook Hall estate, about tin; year 1113, to Ralph Pechc. 

In 1283, Gilbert, son of Ilamo Peche, gave it, with the above estate, to King 
Edward the First and his Queen Eleanor. In 1294, the king gave it to the abbot and 
convent of Westminster; the abbey of Westminster was possessed of it till its sup¬ 
pression, 16th January, 1539, then, with Birdbrook Hall, it became the property of 
the crown. 

The 10th of June, 1541, King Henry the Eighth sold the manor of Birdbrook, 
advowson of the rectory, and this water-mill, to Robert Tyrell, of Warwicks, in Essex. 

.This mill passed, by marriage, with the above manor, to Sir John Dalston, of Cum¬ 
berland, Henry Gent and Thomas Gent, Esqs. of Bumstead, Sir Edmund Alleyn, 
hart, of Hatfield Peverel, Francis Thompson, Esq. of Hambletou, in Yorkshire, and 
Lord George Hoyvard, Whose wife, Lady Arabella, sold it, in 1716, to Samuel Rush, 
Esq.; it descended to John, his son, who was succeeded by his brother, Samuel Rush, 
,Esq. of Bcnhall, in the county of Suffolk. 

From the above, it appears that tile water-mill has been part of the Birdbrook 
Hall estate, from the Conquest till the year 1779, wkon it was Sold, "by Saipuel Rush, 
Esq. to Mr. Richard Fitch. 

The church is dedicated to St. Austin, and .the nave is of one pace with the chancel. 

.it (Jolgotha. The shrewd people of Yorkshire, however, (Hyveden’s own county) treated this fanatical 
monk as he descried; hut the historian gravely allirins, that the miller of Wakefield, persisting to work 
his mill after the appointed hour of cessation, tlfe corn was turned into blood, so as to fill a large vessel, 
while the mill-wheel stood umnovcablc, against all the water of Calder.”— Whitaker's Luidis in Elmct, 
p. 283. 
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The tower contains three bells: round the top of the great bell is inscribed, 

“ Domini anno domini 1570. 

Upon the little bell: 

“ Richard Bowler, me fecit 1591. 

Upon the other bell: 

“ Peter Hawkcs made me, 1012.” 

Upon the summit used to be a handsome weathercock, given by Thomas Walford, 
Esq. of Harsted Hall. 

The church was in a dilapidated state in 1793, when it was repaired at considerable 
expense by the inhabitants; a singing gallery was also put up, with seats underneath 
for the Sunday-school children, several new pews were erected, by George Gent, 
Esq. Thomas Walfdrd, Esq. Sir W. B. Rush, and J. T. II. Elwes, Esq. and the 
whole church tastefully painted.* 

On the south side of the chancel, between the door and altar, is the following in¬ 
scription, written in letters of gold: 

“ To flic memory of his dear friends who lie interred underneath and adjoining, ok. 

Mrs. Mary Fox, Mrs. Elizabeth Head, and Mrs. Mary Head, being the grandmother, 
mother, and sister of the present rector, 1730; examples of piety, affection, and 
friendship.” 

Near tin* door of the'rector’s pew, on a free stone, is the following inscription: 

“ Here lyeth Symon Rewsu, who died the second daye of lvly, an" dom 1587.” 

The family of Iiewse had very considerable possessions in Birdbrook, as we find, by 
the map of the parish taken in 1591. Bathorne park, (which was then in separate 
enclosures,) Whitley,f and several other estates, belonged ty it branch of this family, 
whose mansion was taken down by George Pyke, Esq. when he built Bathorne House, 
in 1668. When the south* side of the chancel was taken down to be rebuilt, in 1801, 
behind one of the buttresses was discovered a stone, inscribed— 

‘‘The.body-Rt. R?ws."sen. who deoarted.this life.-ofAvgvst, 

an* HUB.” 

® * 

The < above, it is presumed, was to the memory of Robert Rewse, who, in the year 

1591, possessed those lands, afterwards*enclosed for a park at Bathorne, likewise some 
other adjoining. 

* Tlie corbels of the roof spandrels were formerly dot-orated with carved images, (which were .fawn oil 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, or during Cromwell’s wars,) and are now ornamented with the arms of 
the different proprietors of tynd in this parish. 

+ Writings of the estate. 


CHAP. V. 


Inserip- 

tions. 
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BOOK ll. Upon the .south side of the communion rails lies a slab of black marble; it had for- 
merly the portraiture of a woman cut out and inlaid with brass; at the corners were 
four escutcheons: only one of them remained when Mr. Holman collected his church 
notes, but that was sufficient to prove the' slab to have been placed over a branch of 
the l’eche family. 

Round the circumference of the slab— 

“ De terre fuy fait et fonn£, et en terre any rctournc jadys. Dien de m’aline 
fit pite, Aiuen.”* 

Translation: 

“ Out of earth was I formed and made, and unto earth must I at length return. 

God have mercy on my soul, Amen." 

The above inscription has no date, but its being in old French shews that it was 
earlier than 1400, after which period French inscriptions rarely occur. 

Against the north wall there is a very neat monument of white and veined marble, 
with the arms of Pyke empaling Iiendish. 

Inscription: 

“ iEtermc memoriae sacrum. 

“ Near this place lie the bodies of George Pyke, of llathorne House, in this parish, 

Esq. and John Pyke, his nephew and heir, who departed this life the 3d of December, 

1738, aged sixty-nine. lie married Sarah, daughter of Sir John Iiendish, bart. and 
died without issue. 

“ Also, John Pyke, nephew of the latter, who departed this life the 2 1st June, 1760, 

'aged sixty-two; and Ann, his wife, who died February 31st, 1763, aged sixty.” 

Under the preceding is a small oblong square of white marble, with the arms of 
Walford and Goldegay, inscribed— 

» *. 

“ Beneath this pew door lietli the body of Ann, niece «f John Pyke, Esq. of 
Bathornc House, and wife of James Walford, of Whitley, gent. She died August 0th, 
anno Domini I753.’< 

Upon the south wall of the church is a mural monument of siefrna and white marble, 
with the arms of Walford and following inscription: 

“ James Walford, of Whitley, gent, the brother of Thomas Walford, F.sq. of 
Harsted Hall, in this parish, died September 4tli, 1743. 

“Ann, the wife of James Walford, and niccqof'John Pyke, Esq. of Bathorne 
House, died August 6th, 1763. 


* Holman’s MS. of Hinckford Hundred, in the Bodleian Library at Oxfort^ 
t See Mr. Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, p, 104. 
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“ Thomas Watford, of Wliitlcy, in this parish, son of the above James and Ann, 
died March 9th, 1756. Elizabeth, his wife, died June 5th, 1789. 

“ Ah! Elizabeths, matrnm optima, mulierum auiantissima, vale 1” 

Translation: 

“ All! Elizabeth, best of mothers, most affectionate of women, farewell!” 

In the middle of the church, upon a small square of white marble— 

“ James Walford, of Whitley, obiit 1743." 


At the foot of the font— 

“ Thomas Watford, of Whitley, obiit 1756.” 


Between the preceding and the north door— 

“ Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Walford, of Whitley, obiit June 5th, 1780.” 

The above squares of white marble are laid over the graves of the persons whose 
memory they perpetuate. 

On a tablet against the north wall— 


“ Martha lilewit, of the Swan inn, at Batlioinc End, in this parish, buried May 
7th, 16H1. She was the wife of nine husbands successively, but the ninth outlived 
her.” . 

“ Also, Robert Hh^m, of this parish, was the husband of seven wives successively. 
He married Ann I/ivermere, his seventh wife, January 1st, 1730." 


At the entrance of the south door of the church lies a very ancient stone, the. under¬ 
side uppermost, and now made a part of the pavement The other side is prismatic, 
with a cross. To whom it appertained is uncertain, or from what part of the church it 
was taken: it probably belonged to a coffin of one df the JLteche family, who were 

lords of the manor from 1114 to 1283. ■ ‘ ' 

* 

These stones were in fashion about the year 1160, and used as lids to the stone 
coffins of persons eminent for their piety, but mostly for ecclesiastics. As this coffin' 
lid is probably co-oval with the building* of the church, it is not,unlikely to have been 
the founder's; for theirs were not always, though generally, •placed for safety within 
the wall, and an arch turned over them, similar to that in the south wall of the church 
at Toppesfield, which has upon it a cross); in bas-relief. 

That the church was not built prior to the above date, the architecture sufficiently 
proves, and it likewise has the appfeanance of being one of the earliest in the Gotliic 
style; the simple pointed arch over the windows (particularly the east window) without 
the ramifications afterwards introduced, the clustered pillars of the arch at the west 
end, the thickness of the wails, and the small supports on the north side, all indicate the 


chap. v. 
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hook ii. time of the early, or what perhaps Mr. Warton calls the Saxon Gothic, introduced 
about the year 1200. 

Between the north door of the church and the belfry formerly stood the old font, 
a square block of stone, supported by an octagon shaft, with a circular base, containing 
a leaden bason, two feet diameter, originally intended for the total immersion of the 
infant; at the bottom a hole, to let off the consecrated water, which, in the early ages, 
used to be kept in the font. In 1286 it was not to remain more than seven days after 
the baptism of an infant. By the second of Edward the Sixth, it was directed to be 
changed once a month at least. 

From the clumsy and uncouth appearance of this font, it is supposed to have been 
one of those which originally stood abroad, and was brought into the church at the 
time that baptism and the rite of sepulture were transferred to the rural churches, 
for fonts in the primitive times were not in the churches; but the custom of those early 
ages was to baptize in rivers and fountains; and that custom being discontinued through 
persecution, fonts were erected in private houses, and, in more peaceable ages, they 
made bold to build their fonts a little distance from the church; afterwards, they 
obtained leave to set them in the church porch; at last, they got them into the church; 
but they were not placed in every church immediately, for, at the first, they were 
found only in the cathedral church, where the bishop resided; and, though service 
might be said in the lesser minster and rural churches, yet the right of sepulture 
and baptism belonged to the cathedral church, unless it-was in case of necessity; and 
it was therefore called the mother church. 

In succeeding ages, when it was found that the mother church Was too far distant 
from spine villages, and so situated in the winter that the people could not repair 
thither, consideration was had of this inconvenience, and the bishop took occasion 
hence to transfer the rite of baptism and sepulture to the rural churches; and this, 
together with the right of tithes, made it a parish church of that kind which we now 
have.* 

For a very handsome octagon font, with a fiue painting by Cooper, of Jesus bap- 
, • tised of John, in Jordan, the parish is indebted to the liberality of T. Walford, Esq. 
by whom it was presented, when the church was tepaired in 1793. . 
itiTtor) In the reign of Henry the Third, Gilbert Peche" was patron of the feetory, and 
gave it, with Birdbrook Hall estates, to King Edward the First, who presented it to 
the abbot and convent of Westminster, with whom it continued till the general dis¬ 
solution of monasteries. Then it was sold, the thirty-third of Henry the Eighth, by 
the crown, to Robert Tyrell, to be held of the king in capite, by knight’s service; 
after which it appears the rectory was 'again in the crown, for Queen Elizabeth pre¬ 
sented to this church in 1571 and 1572; but, not many years after, it was granted 
* Phillips’s View of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Law. 
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to the Dalstons; for, in 1581, the twenty-third of Elizabeth, a licence was granted to CHAP. V. 
John Dalston to alienate the manor, mill, and advowson of Birdbrook, to Thomas 
Gent and Richard Talstow: after which it appears that Henry Gent presented to 
this church in 1601, and, upon the next vacancy, which was not till 1632, reverting 
again to the Dalstons, Sir John Dalston did the same. 

Frances Gent, grand-daughter to Henry Gent, who married Dorothy Dalston, 
carried the presentation, by marriage, to Sir Edmund Alleyn, hart.; they dying 
before the living became vacant, the next person was presented by the guardians of 
their daughter, Arabella Alleyn, then a minor; she afterwards presented, jointly with 
her husband, Francis Thompson, in 1681. After the death of Mr. Thompson, she 
nufrried Lord George Howard, and, in 1702, presented Stephen Thompson. 

In 1716, she sold the advowson to Samuel Rush, Esq. in whose family it has con¬ 
tinued to the present time. 

This church being 'at some distance from the public roads, in a retired situation, 
accounts for the number of marriages, which, in the early part of the register, appear 
extraordinary, being, in 1666, twenty; but, since the act passed, the twenty-sixth of 
George the Second, to prevent clandestine mdrriages, the average from 1756 to 1780, 
is only three annually, and, from 1780 to 1790, four.* 

In 1821, this parish contained four hundred and sixty, and, in 1831, five hundred 
and fifteen inhabitants. 


STl'RMER, or STURMERE. 

Sturmere occupies the north-west extremity of the hundred of Hinckford, and is stmmnc 
bounded northward by the river Stour, from the border of which there formerly ex¬ 
tended a mere or lake, which gave its name to the parish, and which was estimated 
to cover twenty acres of land; the circumference - of the whole? parish being twenty 
miles, and a considerable brook passing over it, which, supplies abundance of water.f 
The distance from Castle Hedingham is nine and a half, and from .Ipmdou fifty-seven 
miles. • 

This parish, in the time of Edward the Confessor, was in two nearly equal por¬ 
tions, occupied by a free man and a^free woman: but, in the record of Domesday, it 
is stilted to > be in the 'individual .possession of Tihell the Briton, who had also the 
adjoining parish of Bumstead Hclion, with lands in Ashdon, lladwinter, and Tilbury, 

* The Editor takes this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the kindness of Thomas Watford, Esq. 
of Whitley, the historian of his native parish of Itirdbrook; who, witli great generosity, granted permis¬ 
sion to our common friend, the Hev. Charles Fisher, rector of Oviugton, to make any extracts (howevi 
copious) from that philosophic!! work, which lie might consider useful to the Editor •• who cannot omit 
to state his further obligations to Mr. Fisher, for his kind and valuable assistance in obtaining information 
relative to many parishes in his neighbourhood. 

t Average annual produce jAtr acre—wheat 22, barley 28, oats 18 bushels. 
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book II. near Clare. This lordship of Sturmere was part of the barony of Helion, which was 
given, by Queen Maud, to Alberic de Vere, the first carl of Oxford. 

In the time of King Henry the Third, William, son of Roger, and John Cham¬ 
berlain, held lands in Sturmere, which the king took into his own possession; and 
Robert de Chamberlain was found to hold lands and tenements here of the king. 
Gcofrey was his son. William Fitz-William, Burnham, and William Gifford had 
also part of this estate in 1266. 

The Goldingham family were the next possessors, of whom William died here, in 
1318, who was succeeded by his son John, who held the manor of Sturmere of John 
de Burnham, with the advowson of the church, by the service of a pair of gilt spurs, 
value six-pence: he also held other possessions, and, on his decease in 1338, was sbc- 
ccedcd by his son John; but his widow, Catharine, married to John Fermcr, held 
this estate till her death in 1358. 

Sir Henry de Coggeshall died in 1375, holding these possessions, whose son, Sir 
William de Coggeshall, left four daughters, co-heiresses; and Blanch, the eldest, 
having, this estate, conveyed it to her husband, John Doreward, Esq. of Booking, 
who held it, with the advowson of the church, under Anne, duchess of Buckingham, 
as of her manor of Haverhill, by fealty, suit of court, and rent of twelve-pence per 
annum. On his death, without issue, in 1495, his three co-heiresses were his sister 
Elizabeth’s daughters; Margaret, wife of Nicholas Bewpre; Elizabeth, wife of Henry 
Thursby; and Christian, wife of John do Vere. But Margaret, the widow, was 
married to Sir James Hobard, and, with her husband, held the manor till her decease 
in 1512. In 1524, the estate was in the possession of John Claydon, from whom it 
passed, in 1553, to Charles ltadcliffe, Esq. succeeded by John Radcliffe, in which 
family this manor remained, till Ellen, an heiress, conveyed it, in marriage, to Robert 
Todd, of Carsey, in Suffolk. Robert Todd was their only son, who, marrying Bar¬ 
bara, daughter of Thomas Cole ? of Walden, had Radcliffe, Margaret, Robert, Frances, 
Thomas, Ellen, ijn/i Sifean. Robert Todd, the father, died in 1620, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son of the same name, who died in 1628, leaving, by Barbara, daughter 
, of Thomas Cole, of Walden, Radcliffe, Margaret, Robert, Frances, Thomas, Ellen, 
and Susan. Radcliffe, the eldest son* succeeding to the estate, was married and had 
Radcliffe, and Anne, inarried first to Thomas Mortjock, and afterwards to George 
Gent,. Esq. of Moyns. On the decease of Radcliffe, the father, in 1663, his son and 
heir of the same name succeeded, and marrying Martha Unwin, had by her Radcliffe, 
Thomas, George, and Martha, married to Thomas Kembol, of London. On the 
death of Radcliffe Todd, in 1675, his wife was married to Thomas Ferrand, attorney- 
at-law, of Clare: and his son Radcliffesucceeding to the family estate, married Anne, 
daughter of Arthur Chaplin, of Robjents, in Finehingfield; but, dying without issue, 
in 1697, was succeeded by Thomas Todd, his next brother, who married Susan, 
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daughter of Robert Wankford, Esq. of Stambourne Hall, by whom he had Radcliffe, CHAP. v. 
Thomas, and Anne. On his decease, in 1710, he was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Radcliffe, from whom the male line of the family has been continued successively in 
the names of Thomas, Thomas, Radcliffe, Pearl, Paul, to R. Pearl Todd,* Esq. the 
late possessor, who sold the estate, in 1832, to John Purkis, Esq.f whose family has 
long resided on their property in the parish. 

The church is a curious old building, very imperfectly lighted by small windows; Church, 
those of the chancel, three in number, and lancet-shaped; the openings widening 
inward, like the loop-holes of a Norman castle. The church and chancel are of flint 
and rubble-stone. The only entrance is on the south, under a Norman arch, with a 
single zig-zag ornament. 

A black marble stone on the ground bears the following inscription: — Inscrlp- 

“ Here lies,the body of Thomas Ferrand, gent, attorney-at law, ever true to his 
friend, and just to his elicnt: who had two wives, the first being the relict of Uad- 
cliffc Todd, gent, by whom he had one daughter; and the second being Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Parker, serjeant-at-law, by whom he had Thomas, Elizabeth, and 
Bridget. He died in 1689.” 


On a stone against the wall in the inside, near the entrance, is the following in¬ 
scription:— 


“ s. M. 


“ Of Robert Todd, Esq. possessor of Stunner Hall in I MO, after whose death, 
November I2th, 1620, the estate lineally descended thro' various branches of the 
family to Radcliffe Pearl Todd, Esq. who died November 1st, 1799. Kliz: his wife, 
daughter of Mr. William Strutt, Box ford, Suffolk, died January (ith, 1795. 

“ Also, Sarah F.liza: daugh: of William Mnssingberd, Esq. of Gunhy, Lincoln¬ 
shire, wife of the present possessor, died December 20tii, 1791. . 

“ Also, Radeliffe Pearl Todd, Esq. husband of the above Sarah Eliza; who died 
October Slst, 1813, aged 51.” ' 


A farm, named Parker’s, on Stunner Green, the'property of two maiden sisters, charities, 
was given to be divided between the parishes of Keddingtorr afid Stunner, for the 
reparation of their respective churches, and toward the maintenance of their poor. 

In the year 1388, Robert, vicar of Hendon, and others, gave sixty acres of arable 
land, and thirteen of meadow, in this parish, to the Hospital of St. Mary’s, of Bishops- 
gate-withbut, London. 

In 1821, this parish'contained three hundred and eleven, and, in 1831, three hun¬ 
dred and twenty inhabitants.. 


• Arms of Todd: Vert, a wolf sailant jrgent. 

t This parish, extending Into Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, was formerly of much larger dimensions 
than at present; in collecting the assessed land tax, (iaverhill and Ketton are entered on the books as 
hamlets to Sturmcre. The manor of Hersham Hall extends into Haverhill, Sturmere, and Bumsted 
Helion : but it properly beltings to this last-named parish. 

VOL. I. 4 L 
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BUMSTED* STEEPLE. 

Two parishes in Essex have been named Bumsted, and this in Hinckford hundred 
is distinguished by the appellation of Steeple, as it is found written in records and 
deeds, Bumsted Steeple, or Bumsted ad Turrim, according to Nordenf, on account of its 
having been distinguished at an early period by a tower or steeple, near the road from 
Haverhill to Batliorne Bridge,^ where remains of entrenchments may yet be traced. 

In ancient records, the name is written Bamested, Bumsted, Bummested. This 
parish is delightfully situated, the soil heavy, but well-watered and very fertile.§ The 
village is considerably larger than those of the neighbouring parishes, and continues 
to increase, yet the inhabitants appear almost entirely dependant for a livelihood on 
agricultural employments. It is distant from Haverhill four, from Castle Hedingham 
eight, and from London fifty miles. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, this extensive parish belonged to Queen 
Edith, thirteen freemen, and four soehmen. At the time of the Domesday survey, 
it was in the divided possession of William de Warren, Eustace, earl of Boulogne, 
and Alan, son of the earl of Bretagne. In succeeding ages these lordships were divided 
into eight manors, or capital estates. 

The manor-house of fiendish is half a mile distant from the church. It is contiguous 
to Old Park. The name is derived from the Bendish family, who were seated here 
at an early period. 

Peter, the sou of Nicholas, at Berne, in Steeple Bumsted, iif 1309, sold all his lands 
and possessions there to Thomas, the son of Ralph de Bendish, of Radwinter, and 
Alice his wife, and John their son and heir, from whom the family estates descended 
through several generations, to Thomas Bendish, Esq. who, at the time of his decease 
in 1117, held this manor of the abbot of Westminster, by fealty, and rent of twelve 
pence per annum, in lieu of all services. He had also the manors of Lachelees, and 
messuages and lautjs'called Bloyes, Royles, Itopeotes, Fitz-Aleyns, and Baylours, in 
this parish. || 

• ** The last syllabic of tills name is Saxon, and clearly understood; but the first is not so certainly 
recognised in its proper sound and meaning: if, as we arp assured by a learned correspondent, the true 
explication and wriling of tins name be lliiymyceh, *• a place or station among awcet-sinelliyg flowers,” 
it is beautifully significant, as applied to the ricli anil luxuriant meadows of this pleasant district. Bump- 
stead is undoubtedly a vulgarism. 

t It is also named Bumsted I’arva, though it is oflargri- extent than Bumsted Helion. 

. J Survey of Essex, MS. 

§ The line old pastures and dairy farms in this neighbouring’!, formerly amounting to fifteen hundred 
acres, were remarkable, about eighty years ago, for the production of a large supply of cheese, in high 
estimation in the London market. 

|| He held also the manor of Bendish, in Radwinter, of Edward Brook, lord de Cobliam; and the manor 
of Mortisfawsse, in Ashton, of John de Clopton. Ex. Cartis Hen. Bendish, tfhrt. 
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The ancient manor-house of this estate is mentioned in records in 1323, and 
appears from that time under the names of Bour Hall, Boor Hall, and Bromhall.* 
In 1380, it formed part of the possessions of Sir John Knivet, chief justice of the 
king’s bench, and lord chancellor in the reign of Edward the Third, and was held by 
him of the heirs of lady Eve, of Audley: John Knivet. was his son, but Alianor, his 
widow, held part of the estate under Lord de Morle, till her decease in 1388. It was 
afterwards in the possession of Thomas Rolf and several other persons, and was pur¬ 
chased by Robert Cooke, rector of Little Shelford, whose heiress, Maud Jaggard, of 
Stapleford, disposed of it to Thomas Bendish, the younger, in 1432,f and from this 
period Bower Hall became the chief residence of the Bendish family. 

The original surname of the Bendish family was Westley, which they exchanged 
for the name of a considerable lordship in Radwinter. Peter de Westley appears to 
have been the first jvho assumed the name of Bendish: he lived here in the time of 
King John, and of King Henry the Third. George, his son, married Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Richard de Burghwell, by whom he had Ralph de Westley 
Bendish, Esq. of Radwinter, who, marrying Agnes, daughter and heiress of John de 
Graunccster, had Ralph, who, by Idonea, daughter and heiress of Henry Griggs, 
had John, who died without issue, and Thomas and Richard: of these*, Richard mar¬ 
ried Margery, daughter of John Bullen, or Butler, of Walden, by whom he had 
Agues, his only daughter, married to John Mordaunt, Esq. of 'Purvey, in Bedford¬ 
shire, ancestor of the earls of Peterborough. Thomas, the eldest surviving son and 
heir, w;ts the first of the family who adopted the name of Bendish without that, of 
Westley: he was also the first of the family who purchased lands here. lie married 
Alice, daughter of William Helion, of Bumstcd Ilolion, and had by her John and 
Robert. On his decease in 1342, his eldest son John succeeded; by his wife Alice, 
daughter of Sir Robert Rosse, he had Edmund, who was with King Edward the 
Third at the siege of Calais, in 1347, and who also, with Wytliorpe, rector of Hal¬ 
stead, is recorded to have pfiven £100 to the University chest, atf Cambridge, founded 
by Walter Neel, in 13454 He died in 1392, leaving, by his wife Alice, sister, and 
at length heiress to William de Bennington, Thomas and Edmund, the last of whofW 
died without issue, in 1401. Thomas married Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Bradficld, of Barrington, in Cambridgeshire: and, to his second wife, had 
Alice, daughter and sdle heiress of Sir Walter Clopton, K. M. of Hadley, in'Suffolk. 
By this second wife he had Thomas af Hadley, William, and John, founder of the 
Suffolk and Norfolk branches of the Bendish family: also two daughters, Elizabeth 
married to John Huntingdon, jftid. Alice to Richard Ongar, of Yeldham. By his 

* Ex Cartis, D. H. Bendish, bart. 

t Ibid. 

t This appears from a letter of thanks from the University, among the writings of the family. 
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BOOK li. first wife, Thomas Bendish, the father, had Edmund, progenitor of the Bendishes of 
Barrington, Thomas, Joan, married to John Wilford, Esq. of Crockeston, in Southamp- 
tonshire, and Alice, who was married to Walter Gerard, of this parish, who had 
with her £40 for her portion. Their father died in 1447,* * * § and was succeeded iq 
the Bumsted estate by Thomas, the second son by his first wife, who marrying, 
first, Joan, daughter of Fitz-Williams, had Richard and Thomas: and, marrying to 
his second wife Joan, daughter of John dc Throckeldon, had by her Ralph, John, 
and Maud. He died in 1484,f and was succeeded by Richard, his eldest son, who 
died two years after his father, having married Anne Rawden, of Roydon Hall, by 
whom he had Margaret, and his son and heir Richard, who married Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of John Newport, Esq. of Hertfordshire, and had by her John 
and Margaret. The wife of John Bendish was Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Crawley, Esq. of Wendon Lough ts, by whom, on his decease in .1585, he left his son 
Thomas, his successor4 He had four wives: Eleanor, daughter and co-heiress of 
John Ford, of Great Horkcsley and Prating. By her he had John, who died an 
infant, and a second John, Thomas, Richard;§ Barbara, married to Thomas Smyth, 
of Walsoken, in Norfolk; Mary, Elizabeth, married to John Pepys, of Cottenham, 
in Cambridgeshire; Eleanor, wife of Robert Bryan, of Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire; 
Margaret, and Elizabeth. The second wife of Thomas Bendish was Thomasinc 
Fincham, who died in 1590. His third wife was named Alice, and died on the first 
year of her marriage. Margery, daughter of Rook Green, Esq. of Little Sampford, 
was his fourth wife. He died in 1603, at the age of sixty-three, having had no chil¬ 
dren by his three last wives. |j Thomas, his successor, was created a baronet in 1611. 


* This Thomas founded an obit in Clare pnrnry in 1400, in the. writings of which is found a remarkable 
rlanse, importing, that “ if the said prior and convent did not duly observe the conditions of that obit, it 
should then be lawful for him or bis hvirs to enter their mansion and distrain jewels, if any found, to 
the amount of £ 10, notwithstanding any papal or royal privilege .”—11 rgister of Clare Priori/, fol. 54. 
This gentleman went on a pilgrimage, as appears by a deed of his, the twelfth of Henry the Seventh, 

f His second wife died in 14SH. 

• ' j He had also a son Robert, «f Rumstcd Helion, and John, of Wirkingham, in Norfolk.— Pedigree. 

§ The first wife of this Richard was Elizabeth, daughter a ltd eo-lieiress of Kdinijnd Swannington, of 
Norfolk, by whom he had Edmund and Margaret. His second wfifc was Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Golding, gf Earnham, in Suffolk, by whom he had John, Richard, William, aqd Elizabeth. 

|| Resides the manors of Bendish, Bower Hall, Uloys, and the messuages of Robtofts and Roy^es, with 
the field called Florewiek, or Klaterwiek, inherited from Ills grandfather Richard, he died possessed of the 
manor of Wantons, of Turbutts, in Stambourne, of Seggs Hall, in Over Yeldham, the rectory of Haverhill, 
and dands there in Withersfield j Hayes Croft, and Isgreens^indfinchingfield, and the manor of Fritting, 
and lands there called Christ masses, the Pounding, Swallows, Hailwood, and llcckford. In Great Oakley 
he had Weeks, the. manor of Blunt Hall, aud half of that of Dougwcll Hall. Manwood, in Klmdon, and 
the reversion of the manor of Crawleburv there, and of Chaureth Hall, besides lands in Bentley.— Inquit. 
1 Jaco. * 
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He considerably enlarged his personal estate^* and was high sheriff for his native chap. v. 
county in 1618 and 1630. By his wife Dorothy, .daughter of Richard Cutts, Esq. 
of Arksden, he had Thomas, John, who died young; Dorothy, who became the wife 
of Sir Thomas Hartop, knt. of Burton-Lazers, in Leicestershire, and Eleanor, mar¬ 
ried to Miles Femely, Esq. of Creting, in Suffolk. He died in 1636, in the seventy- 
first year of his age; and his successor was his son, Sir Thomas Bcndish, hart. This 
renowned gentleman, an honour and ornament of his family, after many years spent 
abroad, died at Bower Hall, the place of his nativity, in 1674, aged sixty-seven. 

His lady, Anne, the faithful companion of his travels, died at Constantinople, and 
her remains were brought here to be buried. She was the daughter and co-heiress 
of Henry Baker, of Shoebury. He had by her Thomas, who died young, John, 

Robert, Henry, Andrew: Dorothy, whose first husband’s name was Williams, and 
her second Bowyer: Abigail, who was married to a gentleman named Edwards: Anne, 
who became the wife of Sir Jonathan Dawes, knt.: Elizabeth, whose married name 
was Cartwright: Diana, married to Sir Strenshaw Masters, knt.: and Susan, who 
was married to Sir William Hooker, knt. .Sir John Bendish, the second but eldest 
surviving son and successor to his father, married Martha, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Battesou, Esq. of London, by whom he lmd Thomas, John, Richard, 

Charles, Robert, all of whom died young; and Henry. Also three daughters; 

Anne, Martha; and Sarah, married to John Fyke Crouch, Esq. of Bathorne End. 

Sir Jolni died in 1776, aged seventy-eight, and was buried here with his lad}', who 
died the preceding’ year. Sir Henry, his son and successor, was a justice of the 
peace, and deputy-lieutenant for the county.. He married Katharine, daughter of 
Sir William Goslin, knt. sheriff' of London, and had by her one son, named .Henry, 
who died an infant. Sir Henry was the last male of this ancient family, and, dying 
in 1717, was buried here, with his ancestors;! ho was succeeded, in the possession 
of this estate, by Sir Stephen Anderson, hart, whose 'sister, Anne, married to Eilys, 
bishop of St. David’s, was the mother of Frances Elizabeth, marHod to John Ste¬ 
vens, Esq. whose son, Ellys Anderson Stevens, Esq. is the present proprietor of this 
estate. 

Bower Hall is. a-large and handsome modern mansion, pleasantly situated within 
a park, with gardens and ornamental plantations. 

• 

• By the. purchase of the rectory of F.lmdon, and of Nettlested, Upper and Nether Panaius, Sh rimes and 
Grimes, in this and the parishes'of Humsted Helion and Hempstead; and, in this parish, Haylard Wood, • 
Blatchwell, Antleys, llroadend, and Latch lay Valley; lianstock and Ahlhaiu, flee,—/Hr/ais. Is Caro. • 

f Arms of Bcndish: Argent, a chevron sable, between three rams’heads erased, azure, armed, or. 

In the reigns of King Edward the Third and Henry the Fourth, they gave a single ram’s head for their 
arms. They quartered the coats of Biirghwcll, Grauneetre, Bennyngton, Galleys, Beauchamp, Brad field, 
Huntingdon, Clopton, Newport, Foord, Balter, and Batteson. 
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A family of the name of Wanton, sometimes written Wauton, Wawton and Wal¬ 
ton, were the most ancient possessors of the manorial estate of Wantons.* 

Simon de Wanton was chaplain to King Henry the Third, a judge of the common 
pleas, and, in 1257, was made bishop of Norwich:! in 1270, Roger de Wanton wbb 
marshal of the household to the same king,! and Sir William de Wanton was a knight 
hiinueret under Edward the First. In 1331, Sir John de Wanton was sheriff of 
Hertfordshire, and held lands and a mill here under John de Elyon, by knight’s ser¬ 
vice, at the time of his decease in 1347. His son and successor was also named John; 
the time of his death is not known, but Margaret, his widow, died in 1391, holding 
this manor and various other possessions. Her co-heirs were John Harleston, the 
sou of her daughter Margaret, and Robert Pokenham, son of her daughter Elizabeth. 
Robert had the moiety of all the estates which had been Sir John do Wanton’s, in 
this and the adjoining parishes, which, on his decease in 1499, descended to Ivo Har¬ 
leston, the son of his aunt Margaret. This family had their surname from the town 
of Harleston, in Norfolk. 

The wife of Ivo was Elizabeth, daughter of William Clopton, by whom he had 
John, Robert, who married Alice, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Bruyn, and 
Elizabeth, married to William Lea, of Stafford. John, the eldest son,§ married Mar¬ 
garet, daughter and co-heiress of William Bardwell, to whom she bore two daughters, 
co-heiresses; Alice, wife of Sir Richard Fitz-Lewes, who brought him this estate of 
Wantons, and Margaret, married to Thomas Darcy, Esq. of Danbury. Sir Richard 
Fitz-Lewes, on his decease, was succeeded by his son, John Fitz-Lewes, Esq. who 
left an only daughter, Elizabeth, a very rich heiress, who became the wile of Sir Johu 
Mordaunt, made K. B. at the coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn, and had by her a 
son, named Lewes. She died in possession of this and various other estates, in 1543. 
Her husband, on the death of his father, in 1562, having become Lord Mordaunt, 
sold this estate, in 1563, to Richard Tyrell, Esq. whose son Edward sold it to Francis 
Haydn, from wholn*it was soon afterwards conveyed to Thomas Bendish, Esq. except 

I* 

the site of the manor and part of the demesnes, which he afterwards sold to Edward 
•French, who conveyed J.hom to Edward Symonds, Esq. a cursitor in chancery, on 
whose decease, in 1637, he left his son, Richard; his heir. In consequence of this 
dismemberment, of the .estate, it became divided into three, named Great Waltons, 
Middle Waltons, and Little Waltons. The houses of Great'and Little Waltons are 
about a mile and half north-east from the church. 

* They hml the manor of Wantons in Ashdon, Tiptofts in Whubish, Bathorne in Birdbrook, Chaureth, 
West Thurrock, Willingalc, See. 

t Sec Godwin’s Catalogue of Bishops. 

t Stowe’s Annuls, p. 108. 

§ Of this family was Sir Richard Harleston, of the bedchamber, and vice-admiral of England, to King 
Edward the Fourth, governor of Jersey, Sen. 
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An estate called Brendhall forms part of this manor, which, in the reign of King ciiai>. 
Richard the Second, belonged to Sir John Argentyne, who, on his decease in 1382, Bn-mihaii 
left three daughters, Joan, Alice, and Maud, his co-heiresses. 

An estate in records called Robtofts, Robtotts, Ropcotes, and Roberts, is what Robtofts. 
was held as a knight’s fee under Richard de Clare, earl of Gloucester and Hertford, 
by the heirs of Richard Fitz-Lambert, in 1262; and it was also in the possession of 
Simon de Hcnham in 1814, and of William Robtoft in 1365.* In 1393, “John 
Robtoft gave to William Robtoft and Maud his wife, all his lands and tenements in 
Bumstede at the Towre, and Stoke, and after their decease, to Thomas Bendish and 
other feoffees.” 

Adam de Bloy, or Blois, held the manor called by his name in 1312. Sir Adam niois. 
de Bloy, with Sir John de la Hay and Sir William de Baude, executed the office of 
high sheriff for Essex and Hertfordshire,f in 1333 and 1334, under Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford, who died in 1372. William de Bloy held a quarter of a 
knight’s fee in Little Bumsted; and John Proudman and Margery his wife gave to 
Edmund Bendish the reversion of all their lands and tenements in Bumsted at the 
Tower, which had formerly belonged to William Bloy; which possessions were, by 
right, to descend to them after the death of Joan, wife of the said William Bloy; and 
their line for this conveyance is in the record as acknowledged before the judges at 
Chelmsford in 1370. Thomas Bendish, Esq. on his decease in 1447, held this estate 
of the king, by the service of six arrows, or two-pence a year: he also rented the 
estate called Gebons, Gybbons, or Gobion’s fee, of the earl of Oxford. In modern 
times, this estato passed, as those of Bendish, Bower Hall, Wantons, and Robtofts 
did, to the Bendish family, and to Ellis Anderson Stevens, Esq. 

The manorial estate called Gernons formed part of the possessions of Eustace, earl Gernons. 
of Boulogne, at the time of the survey, and was held under him by the family of De 
Merk. In 1258, Ingelram de Merk had this possession as half a carncate, and his 
under tenant was Gilbert de Baliol. 

Hugh de Vere, on his decease in 1263, held Gernons of Robert de Merk, as half 
a knight’s fee, atid Robert de Vere, his son, held it after him as a quarter of a fee, in. ( 

1295: soon afterwards it is believed to have been conveyed to the family of Fitz- 
Alan, and Walter Fitz-Alan is named in the record as having left it to his heirs in 
13584 It was afterwards divided among several owners, till 1523, when it became 
the property of John Fermor, who held.it of the king as of his honour of Boulogne; 
his two daughters, Johanna and Elizabeth, were his co-heiresses, from whose descen¬ 
dants the estate had been conveyed, in 1548, to Joan Freer; whose son John was 

* Arms of Robtoft: A mullet between three arrows' heads, two and one. 

+ Arms of Le Bloy: On a chevron three lions rampant. 

t Fcodar. Honoris Castri a a! Iicdingham, fol. 13, 
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her successor, followed by his son William, in 1565; John, in. 1599; and Edward, in 
1680. Afterwards, it became successively the property of Sir Richard Combs, knt, 
Jerncgan Chaplyn, Esq. of Finchingfield, and of Jernegan Chevely, Esq.* of the Six 
Clerks’ office. 

About half a mile from Steeple Bumsted church is the noble mansion-house of 
the estate of Moyns, so named from an ancient family to whom it belonged, soon after 
the Norman Conquest, and at the time of the survey of Domesday; and, with one 
remove in the family line, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, by the marriage of Joan 
le Moyn to William Gent, has continued in the possession of these united families to 
the present time. 

This family name of Le Moyne, or Le Moign, “ the Monk,” is sometimes found 
in records written Mohun, which renders it probable that the Moyns were from the 
same original as that noble family, f 

The family of Moyne were in possession of this manor some time previous to the 
reign of Edward the Second, for Robert Fitz-Gilbert le Moign, holding of the 
honour of Iledingham Castle, in 1254, paid the Earl of Oxford fifty shillings for his 
relief; and this Robert being undoubtedly a descendant of Gilbert, an under tenant 
of William de Warren, at the time of the survey of Domesday, renders it probable 
that his ancestors might be holders of land here, even before the Conquest. 

The Gent family had estates in Birdbrook and other places in this neighbourhood, 
and had been seated at Wimbish as early as 1328. 

William Gent, living in 1468, having married Joan, daughter $nd heiress of Wil¬ 
liam Moyne, Esq. had by her William, and Joan, wife of W. Sheldon, Esq. and, 
dying before the year 1494, Joan, his widow, in that year purchased this estate. 
William, thejson and heir, died about the year 1514, for, in 1515, the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk granted Margaret Gent, bis widow, the wardship of her son William. 

He kept his first court at Muyns in 1537, and married two wives; first, Thoinasiue, 
daughter of T. Eyerard,’ Esq. by whom he had no issue: his second wife was Agnes, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Carr, Esq. of Great Tlfurlow, in Suffolk, by whom 
•he had Thomas. This Thomas Gent was a very considerable person in his time, and 
may be truly styled the glory and ornkment of h^s family.f Being bred to the law, 


* His mother’s name was Cole. 

t Arms of Moyne -. Or, a cross engrailed sable, a label of three points, gules; in each point three bezants, 
t Thomas Newton, the Poet of Ilford,speaks highly in his praise, in his Encomia: 

‘Mi/ l>. T/iomam Genlum, Fitci Reginei Rarnnem, “ Tu Sir Thomas Gent, baron of t/ieQueen't Exchequer. 
Relligio, virtus, pietas, pudor, ac aletheia, Religion, virtue, piety, modesty, and truth, 

Kxsulat 6 terris, mobile vulgus ait. Are banished from earth, the changeable mob avers, 

Fallitur: Eximias nam qui considerat in te They are mistaken: for whoso considers 

Dotes, &c.” The excellent endowments which are in thee, lie." 
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he became a barrister of the Inner Temple, was created serjeant-at-law and knighted chap. v. 
in 1585, and made one of the barons of the exchequer in 1588, by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, who held him in great esteem for his learning and virtues; and, as a mark 
of her favour, granted him licence to be judge of assize in his own county, notwith¬ 
standing the statute thirty-third of Henry the Eighth.* 

Baron Gent’s first wife was Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of Sir John Swal¬ 
low, of Bocking, by whom he had seven sons and six daughters: Henry, Thomas 
who lived at Rockliff in Cumberland, and married a sister of Sir John Dalston, 

Edward, Roger, Edward and Vere (twins,) and William: Frances, married to 
George Bradley, Esq. of Cambridgeshire; Elizabeth, wife of Henry Denston, of 
Carden, in Cumberland; Grisel, married to John Lynn, Esq. of Norwich; Bridget, 

married to Thomas Onion, Esq., and Ann to-Hyatt, Esq. The baron’s first 

wife, Elizabeth, was buried in Steeple Bumsted church in 1585, and he took to his 
second wife, in 1586, Elizabeth, widow of Robert Hogeson, Esq. of London, sister 
to Morgan Robyns, Esq. but by her had no issue. He was interred here, on his 
decease iu 1593. Henry, his eldest son, succeeded him in his estates, which were at 
that time very considerable. In 1632, he was made high sheriff, and was for several 
years a justice of peace for this county: he married, in 1589, Dorothy, one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of Sir John Dalston, of Dalston, in Cumberland, by Ann, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Tyrol), of Warwicks, in this county. They had six 
sons ami five daughters, viz. Thomas, George, John (rector of Birdbrook), Henry, 

Nicholas, and William.' The daughters were, Frances, married to Devereux Talla- 
kern, Esq.; Elizabeth, to Henry Young, rector of Murdon in Herts; Dorothy, 
married to J. Cuffe, Esq.; Hannah, to Thomas Bagley, of London; and Ann un¬ 
married. Henry Gent died in 1639, and was buried at Bumsted. 

Thomas, the eldest sou, was of Lincoln’s lnnj’but died in 1638, before his father, 
leaving, by his wife Isabel, daughter of F. Thompson, Esq., of Scarborough Castle, 
in Yorkshire, Frances, his only daughter, heiress to a considerable estate, which she 
conveyed to her husband, Sir. Edmund Alleyn, of Hatfield Pevertjl, in this county. 

Their only surviving child and heiress, Arabella Alleyn, was married first to Francis , 
Thompson, Esq. of Hambletou, M,P./or Yorkshire, and afterwards to Lord George 
Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk. „ 

George Gent, second son of Henry, inherited the manor of Moyns and its "estates, 
that had been settled upon him by his father. He married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Hale, Esq. of Tewing, in Hertfordshire, by whom he had George, who died 
without issue. * His second wife wa3.Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Plaiters, of Sotterky, 
in Suffolk, by whom he had George, who married Anne, daughter of R. Todd, Esq. of 

* He was counsellor to Edward de Verc, carl of Oxford, who, by patent, in 1571, appointed him 
steward of all his courts, fur "life. 

VOL. I. 4 M 
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book il. Sturmer llall, and tlic widow of T. Mortlock; by her he had George and Henry, 
and seven daughters, of whom Dudley was married to Dean Cock; Hannah, to 
Joseph Unwin, of Hedingkam Castle; Anne was the wife of John Cock; Anne 
(second of the name) was married to William Edwards, of Toppesfield; and Martha, 
Dorothy, and a second Dorothy, died young; their father died in 1713, aged seventy- 
two. George, the eldest son, was a barrister, and married Anne, widow of John 
Elliston, Es<j. of Overliull, in Gestingthorpe, and daughter of Robert Wankfbrd, 
Esq. of Toppesfield: he died in 1708, five years before his father, leaving George, 
Henry, Anabetha, and Dudley. George, the eldest son, succeeded his grandfather, 
and died in 1746, leaving his son George, who died at Moyns in 1818, in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age,* all his estates and personal property descending to George 
William Gent, Esq. his heir male, (the eldest son of General William Gent, who died 
in 1811,) the present owner and occupier, who, within these few years, has added con¬ 
siderable improvements to the family seat. 

The forepart of the handsome ancient mansion is a fine specimen of the ornamented 
style of domestic architecture of the time of Henry the Eighth, and of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth; the large projecting windows rise as high as the body of the building, assuming 
the form of turrets, and the numerous ornamental gables, with the antique clustered 
form of the chimneys, give the whole of this grand front a varied and pleasing appearance. 
Internally, the apartments are spacious and lofty, richly embellished with a great 
variety of paintings, among which are some film family portraits, and numerous beau¬ 
tiful and interesting landscapes, many of which are by Mr. Gent himself, who is well 
known as an amateur artist of considerable talent. 

This elegant part of the building was erected by Baron Thomas Gent, in 1580, 
who died in 1503; but a considerable portion of the more ancient building has been 
preserved, and some of the offices behind the house are formed from a yet more 
ancient erection, of great antiquity. 

Rich pasture grounds and picturesque woodland scenery distinguish this part of 
Essex, particularly in the vicinity of Moyns; and the park, which contains abundance 
. of fine timber trees, also commands distant interesting prospects into Cambridgeshire 
and Suffolk. Some former owner hud disparkeil this seat, which has been again 
enclosed by the present proprietor. 

I.ndili-vs. The mansion-house of Lachleys is about a mile south-west from the church: this 
estate, in 1417, belonged to the Bendish family. It was in the possession of Thomas 
Eden in 1563, from whom, in 1637, it had been conveyed to Robert Barrington, from 
whom it passed to James Braines, who sold it, iii 1710, to Robert Wise. 

* Arms of Cent: Ermine, a chief indented, sable, according to Mr. Warburton, Somerset-Herald; 
but, in other authors, it is found blazoned, ermine, a chevron and chief indented, sable. Crest: a demi- 
caglc displayed, ermine. ' 
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The church, dedicated to St. Mary,* is of stone, and in good repair: it has north 
and s outh aisles, with a handsome stone tower, containing live bells. *Thc whole 
church is leaded. 

This church is believed to have been erected about the time of Henry the Third, 
and the door of the chancel has an appearance of great antiquity; the handle is of 
brass, embossed, and gilt, with the cavities remaining which formerly contained pre¬ 
cious stones. • On this handle there are the figures of four basilisks, according to the 
ancient superstition, intended to represent evil spirits entering or attempting to enter 
the church. They were generally placed on the hinge, as at Castle Iledinglmm. 

By the attentive observation of the present incumbent, during the last thirty-eight 
years, it has been found that one fourth of all those who died in this parish during 
that period, were above seventy years of age, and the oldest that occurs in the ac¬ 
count is one hundred and five. 

The vicarage was’founded in 1174, in the time of Pope Alexander the Third: 
“ Singulis Septiinanis sex elerici cum uno saccradoti de eh ora vicissim clegantur que 
celebrationi Miscie de Beata Virgine singulis diebus interserunt et Matulinas et alias 
horas canonicas coram Altari ejusdein de canlaverint. Quibus fructus Kcclesia* preface 
de Bumsted una cum quiuque Marcus prediotis prout mereuerint distribuantur, salva 
competent! Viearia Memoratit. His testibus Galfrido Archid: Loudon.” Eustace was 
then bishop'of London.f 

A very ancient monument against the wall of the north aisle, ornamented with a 
helmet, and the arms of* the family of Bendish, bears inscriptions on thrqe tables of 
white marble; they are in Latin, and the following is a translation: 

“ Richard Bendish, Esq. died on tin: twenty-seventh of February, in the year of ■ 
our Lord 148fi. * 

. “ Richard Bendish, Esq. his son, died on the twenty-second day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1523. 

“ John Bendish, Esq. his son, died on the twentieth day ot*Augustj in the year 
of our Lord 1585." 

In the same aisle, a pyramidal monument of tine grey marjblc supports a medallion? 
with profiles; a mourning cupid, with a torch reversed, reclines above it; and beneath, 
a table of white and veined marble bears the following inscription: 

“ Near this place lies the body of dame Martha Bendish, wife of Sir John Bendish, 
hart, who departed this life the fifth of December, 1703, aged 63. She not only was 

t * 

* According to Newcourt, this church is dedicated to St. Andrew, but he is believed to have fallen 
into an error. Thomas Bendish, Esq. in his will, in 14-17, orders his body to be buried in the chancel of 
the church of St. Mary, in Bumsted. 

t From Monast. Anglic. « 
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an excellent Christian, but one of Solomon’s wise and good women, whose children 
might rise tip and rail her blessed. 

“ Near this place likewise lies the body of Sir John Bendish, bart. who departed 
this life the twenty-second of April, 1707, aged seventy-eight. He was a man of 
an excellent temper and Christianity. They had ten children, and left surviving 
two; Henry Bendish, after them the baronet, and Sarah, who was married to John 
Pike, Esq. of Bathornc House, in Birdbyook. She erected this monument in 
memory of her worthy parents." 

There is also a very magnificent monument here to the memory of Sir Henry Ben¬ 
dish, the last male heir of that celebrated family. It is twenty feet high, and between 
seven and eight in length, and composed of beautiful white and veined marble. A 
fine marble statue of Sir Henry, as large as life, reposes upon this tomb, his head sup¬ 
ported by his right hand, and his arm resting on a cushion. An infant figure repre¬ 
sents his son Hcury, mentioned in the inscription: a beautiful pediment is supported 
by two fine twisted columns, with various appropriate ornament^ and the family arms; 
and the front of the tomb bears the following inscription: 

“ Here lyeth burycd the body of Sir Henry Bendysli, bart. who departed this life 
ye third day of September, mdccxvii in the xnn" year of his age. He was son of 
Sir John, and great grandson of Sir Tlio. Bendysh, who was created baronet ye 
ninth of King James ye First, who also lyeth here interred, together with many of 
their ancestors. He married Katharine Gostlin, daughter of Sir William Goaifiin, 
knt. late sheriff of the city of London, by whom he had issue one son, Henry Ben¬ 
dysh, who dyed an infant of five months old, and lyes burycd here.” 

This church formerly belonged to Ernulph de Mandevillo, who gave it to the prior 
and convent of Stoke, in 1202; and 'they, in the beginning of the reign of King 
Henry the Third, granted all their right here to God and the church of St Paul, in 
London, for the maintenance of po6r clerks; excepting the tithes given to the convent 
of Robert Flandrensis, and Richard son of Gilbert, and a pension of one mark; 
reserving to them pelves the presentation to the vicarage, which was to be ordained by 
Eustace de Falconbridge, bishop of London. At the general dissolution, the ad- 
.vowson came to the crown; but the great tithes belong to the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul’s. 

There were formerly two obits and a guild in thio. church, und the vicarage was a 
manor. 

In 1498, William Holborrow gave two acres of land in Young’s croft, two-acres in 
Mill’s croft, and one acre in Londis croft, for the repairs of the bells, and bell ropes, 
and things most necessary to the steeple. c 

The school was built by the parishipners, about the time of the dissolution of the 
college of Stoke. 

A farm called Messings, of eighty-five acres, producing £8Q a year, was left, by Mrs. 
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Anne Cole, as a charitable donation, the income to be distributed equally to the parishes 
of Birdbrook, Bumsted, Finchingfield, and Stambourne, and paid alternately to the 
several rectors and vicars, to clothe and educate the children of poor people, who do 
not receive parish relief; this, unfortunately, cannot now be strictly fulfilled; but it is 
so judiciously managed, as to be a great comfort and blessing to those four parishes.* 
Sir Thomas Bendish, born at Bower Hall, was a distinguished partisan of King 
Charles the First, and, on the commencement of the national troubles, was among 
those most actively engaged in preparing and presenting the declaration to the king 
in 1642, and afterwards in petitioning both the king and parliament, recommending 
an amicable accommodation, in order to avoid the miseries of a civil war; and he was 
on this account imprisoned in the Tower twenty-two months; and his estate being 
sequestered, he had to pay a composition of £1000. He also sent £3000 to the king 
in his troubles. Though at first he incurred the high displeasure of the prevailing 
powers, yet, after his liberation, on account of his exalted character for talents and 
integrity, he was appointed to be their ambassador extraordinary to the Ottoman 
Porte, in 1647. He continued in Turkey fifteen years, transacting the business of his 
embassy with admirable ability: for, beside his skill in languages, he was possessed of 
consummate prudence and invincible courage; he also well understood the office he 
had undertaken, and in which he made himself in a high degree serviceable, both 
to the Levant company in particular, and to his country. After the death of Charles 
the Firsts Sir Thomas continued firmly attached to the interest of his son, renewing 
the capitulation with, the 'Grand Siguior in his name, under the title of Charles the 
Second; on which account letters for his recal were sent to Constantinople by the 
Protector, whose mandate he refused to obey, without the king’s order. On this 
refusal he was impeached for high treason, and probably escaped death ,l»y his deter¬ 
mination not to return to England while the enemies of royalty held supreme power. 
His escape is the more extraordinary, when it is considered'that Sir Henry Hide, sent 
by King Charles, as his agent only, to the Ottoman Porte,* in 16|9, was sentenced 
by the high court of justice to be beheaded.f Sir Thomas appears tq have continued 
in Turkey till recalled by Charles the Second, in 1662, with many promises of reward, 
for his services; bpt they do not appear,to have*been fulfilled. Soon after his return, 

■ 

* Mrs. Cole's will is in the possession of the Rev. James Wcstcrman, vicar of Finchingfield. t 
f Sir Thomas was blamed as in some degree accessary to this melancholy occurrence, but he published 
a complete and satisfactory vindication of his cha'racter from this aspersion. All that is to be under¬ 
stood on.the subject, at this distant period, is to be gathered from the writings of that time, particularly 
the Parliamentary Journal, wlnye it is stated, f by some illiberal writer, “ That Sir Henry Hide was be¬ 
headed at the Exchange in London, for being agent for Charles Stuart, Bon of the late king, against the 
commonwealth of England, to the Turks, where he had so little reception, that he was, by the assistance 
of tome eminent there, about the Bashaw, under pretence of a feast, got aboard an English ship, and 
brought over into England.” 
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and notwithstanding his long-continued labours for the good of his country, some 
reflections were cast upon him, which he answered iu a publication entitled, “ The 
Remonstrance, or Manifest of Sir Thomas Bendish, hart, sent ambassador from King 
Charles, of blessed memory, to the Grand Signior in Constantinople, anno 1647, to 
inform the world, and to remember the governor and company of merchants trading 
into the Levant seas, of the services he has done them and this nation there, which, 
by their carriage toward him, many of them seem to have forgotten.” 

Augustine Lindsel, bishop of Hereford, was born in this parish, or in the neigh¬ 
bouring one of Buinsted Helion.* 

An ancient oak tree, believed to have been in existence soon after the time of the 
Romans, was taken down in 1830, and a Roman coin found under it, which is in the 
possession of the Rev. Henry Stuart, the present vicar.f 

This parish, in 1821, contained nine hundred and fifty-one, a,nd, in 1831, one thou¬ 
sand and eighty inhabitants. 


STAMBOITENE. 

The Saxon name of this parish is supposed to have been compounded of Scan, a 
stone, and biij-n, a brook, or stony brook. It is iu records found written Stanbom, 
and, in Domesday, Stauburne. It extends on the south and south-east to Great 
Ycldham, northward to Ridgwell, and north north-west and west to Bumsted 
Steeple: in length it measures four miles, and in breadth rather more than three. It 
is distaut'from Castle Iledinghatn five, and from Loudon forty-four miles. 

The possessors of these lands, in the time of Edward the Confessor, were Got, and 
two other freemen; and, at the general survey, they belonged to Hamo Dapifer, the 
king’s sewer} or steward; and to Geofrey de Magnaville. There were three manors, 
which, after passing to numerous proprietors, were ultimately united in one. 

Stambourne Hall is .within the dutchy of Lancaster, and was holden of the honour of 
Clare, by the seifvloe of half a knight’s fee; the manor-house is near the church, but 
the dutchy-court is kept at the manor-house of Moone rfall, which has been converted 
into a public-house, that is also by the church. In old writings it is calk'd Moone 
Hall, alias Joys. The Pevcr family): held the estate of Stambourne, in the reigns of 
• 

* Wood’s Fasti, vol. i. p. 198. 

t The grateful acknowledgments of the Editor are due to the Rev. H. Stuart, vicar of Shicplc Bum¬ 
sted, and to George William Gent, Esq. for valuable communications; and particularly to the former, for 
observations on the Roman station of Cainulodiiiinm, which will be attended to, in our Appendix of addi- 
trons and corrections, at the conclusion of the work. 

1 The I’ever family seem to have had their qhief seat at Tuddington, in Bedfordshire, where Paulinas 
de Pevcr, or Piper, sewer to King Henry the Third, built a stately mansion, with a chapel, all covered 
with lead, inclosed in a park, and surrounded by avenues of trees.— Mat. Parii, ed. 1640, p, 616, 821. 
This Paulinus was one of King Henry’s commanders at Poictou, in 1241. 
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Henry the Third, and of the First, Second, and Third Edwards, it having been first 
granted to Paulinus de Peyvre, or Pever, by King Henry the Third. Mary, the 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Pever, by Margaret, his wife, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Neal Loring, conveyed this estate, by marriage, to John Broughton, which, in 
the reign of King Henry the Fourth, had come into the possession of the Macwil- 
liam family. 

The manor of Moone Hall was holden of the honour of Mandeville, and formed 
part of what belonged to Geofrey Mandeville at the survey. In 1252, it was in the 
possession of Richard Wytsand, who had also the manor of Great Parndon, and was 
shorifl’ of Essex and Hertfordshire in 1250, andl251. Baldwin de Wytsand held this 
possession at the tune of his decease in 1262; Baldwin, his son, was his successor, 
who, on his decease in 1204, left his three daughters, Agnes, Lucy, and Elizabeth, his 
co-heiresses. Agnes was married to Walter Jcround, aud his son John was his suc¬ 
cessor. The heirs of the two younger daughters are supposed to have been John de 
la Lee, Alice de Neville, and John Weld, who held lands here in the reign of Edward 
the Third. In 1376, Hugh do Bray had possessions here: "and Alice Gestingthorp 
held the fourth part of a knight’s fee of W illiam, brother anti heir of Thomas, earl of 
Stafford, who died in 1398. The estate afterwards passed into the possession of the 
Macwilliam family. 

The Grenville family enjoyed this estate, and resided here from the time of Richard 
the First to Edward the Third.* Eustace de Grenville paid scutage, at the rate of 
20a’. on every knight’s fee, for the redemption of King Richard the First from his 
imprisonment in Germany: in 1262, the estate was held under Richard de Clare, 
earl of Gloucester aud Hertford, by Richard Glonville. It afterwards was conveyed 
to John de Gestingthorp, aud, by marriage, to the Macwilliam family. A fourth 
part of this manor was holden of the honour of Clare, aud the other three parts of the 
honour of Mandeville. 

The family of Macwilliam were of Ireland, hut the time of tlicjr first settlement 
in England is not known. 'Thomas Macwilliam is witness to a deed, in 1407, the 
nineteenth of Richard the Second,f aud his ancestors were Milo Macwilliam, whose 
son Roger, by Joan, daughter of JHcnry Wtiylondc, had Thomas, the father of 
Charles, by. Agnes, daughter and* heiress of Nicholas de Peson, by his wife Alice, 

* Walter^de Grenville was living in 13:32, liis arms on his seal, a saltier, &c. 

t behind relates, that “ one Mac William, beimu' a yonger brother of a gentleman in Vrland, came to 
Bristowe, and there so increasyd in ryrhos, that in continuance he bought lands to the some of a three 
or four hundred lnarkes by the ye re, and so.tlic land coutinuyd a rertejn while in the lieires male of Slae 
William, and alter came to a dowghter of lheyrs*that was married to one of the Semars f.ih. OMertanea. 
Sir James Ware derives this family from the Uourkes of I'oimaught, win* took the name of Mae William, 
and were divided into two principal branches of Mae William Kightcr, and Mac William Oughter.— Works 
of Sir James IVart, by Harris, fol. ii. p. 59. 
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book it. daughter and heiress of Sir Geofirey Eston. Charles Mac william married Jane, 

~ daughter' and heiress of-Caunfield, by his wife Maud, daughter of Sir Hugh 

Hyrton, and had by her Arthur, whose son Edward was the father of Thomas. 

Thomas Macwilliam married Alice, daughter of-Brompton, by whom he had 

William and Edward. William, on his decease in 1464, left an only daughter, who, 
being married to Sir John Seymour, of Even Swindon, in Wiltshire, by her was the 
ancestor of the Seymours, dukes of Somerset Edward Macwilliam, the second 
son, died in possession of this estate, in 1479, leaving, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 

and heiress of - Inglosse, John Macwilliam, his son and heir, married to 

Margaret Gestingthorp, and had by her Margaret, Elizabeth, and Edward, who, by 
his wife, named - Awkborough, was the father of Edward, who married Chris¬ 

tian, daughter and heiress of John Hartishorn, of Bedfordshire: this lady’s mother 
was of the family of the Nervyts, of Nernvit, in Berkshire. The time of the decease 
of Edward Macwilliam is not known, but his widow died in 1505, and was jointured 
in all these estates.* She was succeeded by her son, Henry Macwilliam, who, by 
his first wife Anne, daughter of Sir John Spilman, had Elizabeth, married to George 
Colt, Esq. of Cavendish; and his second wife, Ella, daughter and heiress of John 
Leye, of Lcyes, by Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, bore him Henry and Ed¬ 
ward; Anne, wife of Arthur Stourton; Mary, married to Arthur Kighley; and 
Frances, the wife of Humphrey Shelton. At the time of his decease, in 1539, he had 
this estate, and also possessions in other parishes. Henry, his eldest son and successor, 
was one of Queen Elizabeth’s gentlemen pensioners, and married Mary, daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Hill, Esq. widow of the learned Sir John Cheke. Her second 
husband dying in 1586, she enjoyed the fifth part of this and his other estates till 1616, 
the time of her decease. Their only son Henry was killed in a duel in 1599, un¬ 
married. Margaret was married* to Sir John Stanhope, baron of Harrington, vice 
chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, afterwards treasurer of the chamber to King James 
the First. Susajn, married to Edward Sandeys, Esq. and, after his decease, succes¬ 
sively the wife of Sir Godard Pemberton and Sir Thomas Ireland: Ambrosia was 
married to Sir William Kingsmill: Cassandra became the wife of Sir George Cotton: 
and Cicely was married to Sir Thomas Ridgway, treasurer of Ireland. Lord Stan¬ 
hope having a pur-party of these estates, died in 1630, leaving Charles, Elizabeth, the 
wife .of Sir Lionel Talmash, of Hclmingham, and Catharine, married to Viscount 
Cholmley, of Kellis, in Ireland.f 

Charles lord Stanhope, the son of Margaret, purchased the shares of the other co¬ 
heiresses, and married Dorothy, sister of Edward Barrett, lord Newburgh, but had 

* After her first husband’s decease, she wasf married to Robert Tyrell, fourth son of Sir John Tyrell, 
of Herons. 

f Arms of Macwilliam: Party per bend, argent and gales, three roses In bend counterchanged. 
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no issue, and sold these estates, in 1654, to Rachael, widow of Sir James jCambell, of chap. v. 
Clay Hall, in Barking, who, by will, left them to her daughters and co-heiresses, 

Hester, wife of Thomas Cambell, Esq. of Clay Hall; Rachael and Abigail, daughters 
of Sir Thomas Abdy; and Susan Vanpainc. In 1676, the united estates had become 
the property of Robert Wanktord, and from Ins family were! conveyed to Robert 
Jackson, Esq. son of Luke Jackson, of Luinley Hall, in Nottinghamshire, by Susan 
Vanpainc.* They afterwards belonged to Mr. Gosling, and were bequeathed by him 

to-Berners, Esq. of Wolverton Hall, near Ipswich: the present owner is Barker 

Myell, Esq. 

In the time of Edward the Third, a family of note took their surname from this 
place. John, Edmund, and Thomas de Stamborne witnessed deeds of the Pet vres, 
and had their arms on their seals, ermines, a chevron engrailed. 

Lands and tenements were held here, in 1318, by William de Goldington, of the 
Earl of Gloucester, as of his honour of Clare, by the service of finding one bailiff for 
the march of the said earl to his court of Stambourne. 

The church has a north aisle, extending the whole length of the nave and chancel, Church, 
and a part of it belongs to the owners of Stambourne Hall, who keep it in repair.f 

In the tower there are five bells, and on the fifth is inscribed— 

“ Sanctsc Thonnc ora pro nobis.” 

The rectory is believed to have been given to the convent of St. John the Baptist, 
of Stoke, near Clare, by Richard de Clare, earl of Hertford, founder of that house, 
which retained the advowsou till its dissulutiop in 1534, and from that period it has 
been presented to by the chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaster, in the namo of the 
king. 

There was formerly an altar, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and a guild or free 
chapel, dedicated to St Thomas: this last, in 1549, was gnyitod, by patent of King 
Edward the Sixth, to Ralph Agard and Thomas Smith. There i& a cottage on the 
side of the road from Yeldham to Stambourne church, which is calk'd Chapel-house; 
it has five acres of land belonging to it: and not far distant; in an inclosure called 


• i • 

* She was the daughter of Isaac Vanpaine, of tondon, whose father wash minister in Flanders. Her 
mother was-Corsellis, sister to Rachael, wife of Sir James Cambell, of Clay Hall. 

+■ All, ov most of the following coats of arms yard to he elegantly painted in the east window of the 
chancel. Peson : Krminc on a fesse azure, three lioncels rampant, argent. Easton : Floury, a lion ram¬ 
pant, or., Caunficld : Argent, fretty, sable. Wyngham : Azure, a fesse between three wings, or. Ingloss : 
Argent, a bend between two cotises, sable. * Gvstingthorp: Argent, a chevron sable between three square 
cushions, ermines. Awkburough i Party per chevron, ermine and argent, on it a cross crosslet lie-lie. 
Hartishorn: Azure, a chevron between three bulls” heads coupd, argent. Ncrnvit: Sable, a lion rampant, 
argent, a border compouc argent and sable. Ley; Argent, a chevron sable, between three leopards’ faces 
azure. 
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Chapel-yard, there is a small cottage, formerly a much larger building, where the 
court used to be held. 

Thirty pounds were given to the officers of this parish by David Playl, the interest 
to be distributed to the poor; but, by some accident, this sum has been reduced to £15. 

On a grave-stone, within the communion rails, is the following inscription:— 

“ Here lies the body of Colonel John Fairwell, descended from the ancient family 
of the Falrwells, of Hill Bishops, in the county of Somerset, who, in his younger 
years, was, by his own interest, in the late Earl of Ossory’s regiment, in the service 
of the States-general, who had so much gratitude as to reward his merit with a 
major's commission, in that remarkable year of our Lord KISH. He returned to 
England under command of his general, the prince of Orange, who, soon after his 
ascension to the English throne, made him deputy-governor of the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, and lieutenant-colonel of his guards. 

“ He continued liis government of the Tower for the space of twenty years, and, 
during the whole of that time, discovered so much conduct in the discharge of that 
trust, as gave him a reputation never to he sullied liy the blackest malice. 

“ But, at length, by the fatigue of too much business and confinement, his con¬ 
stitution was so much broken, that he thought fit to resign that honourable station, 
and soon after died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, at his country house in 
Stambourn, in the county of Essex, July the fourteenth, A.D. 1710. 

“ He was an accomplished gentleman, his experience solid, an excellent com¬ 
mander, a wise governor, a sincere friend, and, to crown his character, a pious 
Christian.” 

In 1821, this parish contained four hundred and thirty-two; and, in 1831, four 
hundred and seventy-five inhabitants. , 


’ TOPPKSFIELD. 

This parish extends northward to Great Yeldham; to Finchingfield on the west, 
southward to Wethersfield, and, on the east, to the Hedinghams. Distant from 
Clare five, and from London fifty miles. 

The village is small, and none of the/oads passing through this district being leading 
thoroughfares, they are in general narrow, and riot in very good repair. The soil is 
a deep tenaceous marl, Vetentive of moisture, and universally requires draining. The 
lands of this parish are said to be the highest in Essex. 

These lands, in the reign of Edward thfe Confessor, belonged to Alestan, Dwa, 
Got, and several other proprietors; and, at the time of the survey, were in the pos¬ 
session of Eustace earl of Boulogne, Ralph, and of Hamo-Dapifer. There are five 
manors, besides several capital estateh, the greater part of which belonged to the 
honour of Clare. 

Berwick Hall is near the church, from which the mansion-house and lands of 
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Scoteneys is about half a mile distant, lying near Yeldham; these, origiqplly separate CHAP. V. 
estates, have been united, forming the chief! though not the largest manor. 

In the reign of King John, Berwick held Berwicks of the honour of Boulogne, and 
afterwards sold it to Gerebert de St. Clere, whose rent of assize yearly was forty-live 
pence, forty-nine days’ work, and ten hens. Part of the estate was holden of Ralph 
de Camoys. Scoteneys, about the same time, belonged to Walter de Scoteney, a 
baron and steward to Richard, earl of Clare, who, for administering poison to the 
earl and his brother William, of which the latter died, was hanged, in the year 1259.* * * § 

The united manors afterwards belonged to John de Berewyk,f who died in 1312, 
holding of Gilbert de Clare this manor of Toppesfield, by knight’s service; and his 
heir and successor was Roger, the son of John Huse, whose successor was Thomas 
ltykcdon; and his family sold it, in 1420, to John Doreward, of Bocking, whose son 
John died in 1476, .and was succeeded by John Doreward, Esq, of Great Yeldham, 
who, on his decease, left it, by will, to his niece Christian, and, on failure of issue, to 
her husband, John do Vere, the fourteenth earl of Oxford, in whose noble family it 
continued till his descendant Edward, the seventeenth earl, sold it, in 1584, to Wil¬ 
liam Bigg,J of Ridgwell, who died in 1585, holding this and other estates in the 
neighbourhood. By his wife Dorcas,§ daughter of John Mootham, of this parish, he 
had William, Samuel, Edward, and Dorcas. The family estates were divided be¬ 
tween William, who resided at Redfens, in Shalford, and Edward, who had the 
manors of Berwick Hall and Scoteneys, whose son Edward succeeded him in these 
possessions in 1636. || It belonged to Robert Jacob in 1645, and was Conveyed .to 
John Blackmore in 1651, who disposed of it to Robert Wankford, Esq. in 1658, 
succeeded by his eldest son Robert, who, marrying Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Shelley, of Magdalene Laver, had,by her Berwick, who died young, 

Robert, Walter, Shelley, and seven daughters; Anne, married to John Elliston, of 
Overhall, in Gestingthorp, and afterwards to George Gent % Esq. Mary, married to 
John Little. The youngest daughter was married to Thomas Todd, of Sturmere, 
who died in 1688. Robert married Dorothy, daughter of John 'Fotherby, Esq. of 
Rickmansworth, in Hertfordshire: by her he, had no issue} but by his second wife,* 

Mary, daughter, of the Rev. Johil Ouseley, rector of .Pantfiejd, he had several cliil- 

* Matt. Paris, ed. 1640, j* 975,080. Henry de Knighton, col. 2440. The latter calls him Walter de 
Stonenays See also Dugdalc's Baron, vol. i. p. (>7d, and Matt. Wcstmins. ad ann. 1259. 

T He was one of the judges and counsellors summoned to parliament 23d of Edward the First. 

J The family of Bigg was settled at Itidgwell in 1374, and had also estates at Stuinbourne. 

§ After his death, she was, married to*Wiilium Smyth, Esq. of Crossing Temple, and, on her death in 
1633, was hurled there; but her son erected a monument to her memory in this church. 

|| Arms of Bigg: Ermine on a fesse engrailed three annulets between as many martlets of the second. 

Crest: On a torse upon a helmet, a cockatrice’s head coiipcd at the wings, which are displayed, vert; 
beaked and crowned, or. 
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(Iron. He tyas buried here in 1708,* and, some time after his decease, the demesnes 
of Berwick*, Scoteneys, and Gainsfords, had become the property of Mr. John 
Poulter, of Clare, who sold them to Isaac Helbut, merchant, from whom they passed 
to Moses Hart, and to Michael Adolphus, Esq. 

Richard Gainsford, who died in 1484, held lands in this parish, supposed to have 
been the manor of Gainsfords; his brother John was his successor, from whom it 
passed to William Butcher, Robert Wankford, and the successive proprietors of 
Herwicks and Scoteneys. The manor-house is nearly two miles south-west from the 
church. 

The manorial estate of Husees has been named from Sir Roger, the son of John 
I [use, who succeeded to the possession of it on the decease of John de Berewick, in 
1312. He was descended from the ancient family of Iluse, in Wiltshire and Dorset¬ 
shire, and acquired fame by his military achievements. He was; summoned to par¬ 
liament in 1348 and 131!), and, on bis decease, at his seat of Barton Stacy, in Hamp¬ 
shire, in 1361, left his son John his successor. John Symonds purchased this estate, 
in 1 11!), of Alexander Eustace and John Wood, and, in 1541, it belonged to Henry 
Parker, Esq. of Gosfield, who held it. in socage of John de Vere, earl of Oxford :f 
he was succeeded by his son Roger. In 1585, it belonged to William Cracherode, 
junior; and, in the hitter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, it had become the property 
of John Alston, of Belehamp-Oton, who gave it to his third son, Matthew, and he 
dying without issue, bequeathed it to Thomas Cracherode, of whom it was purchased 
by Colonel ‘ Stephen Piper, whose family sold it to Henry Sperling, Esq. of Dines 
Hall. 

The manor-house of Cast Hall lies south-west, from the church, from which it is 
nearly a mile distant. It derives its name from the dignified family of Cust, seated 
here in the time of King Edward the Third.} 

It became the propertied’ John Cracherode in 1393, whose son Robert was an Es¬ 
quire, under John de Vere, earl of Oxford, at the battle of Azincourt, whose son John 
married Agnes, daughter and heiress of Sir John Gates, of Rivenlmll, and had by her 
•John, William, clerk of the green cloth to King Henry the Eighth, and Thomas, 
whose wife was Bridget, daughter of Aubrey de Vere, second son of John, the fif¬ 
teenth carl of Oxford. John, the eldest son, came to the possession of Cust Hall in 

1504. He married Agnes, daughter of Thomas Carter, by whom he had Ellen, wife 

« •* 

* Arms of Wankford: Or, a lion rampant, azure, between three bezants of the same. Crest: on a 
elinct a lion rampant, or; holding in his dexter paw a bezant, azure. 

flic had also Shoromeadow, Foxholes, a messuage calleg Dudinans, and seventy acres of arable and 
meadow, two tenements called Griggs and Algers^ St. John’s land, &c. 

J The Gust family was originally of Yorkshire, but seated also in Lincolnshire. The right hull. Sir 
John Cust was speaker of the House of Commons in the last century, and the termination of the inale 
line of descent was in the noble family of Earls Browniow, Viscount Alford,‘&c. 
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of William Hunt, of Gosfield; Joan, married to John Tendring, of Borehajn; Juliana; 
Jane, married to Peter Fitch, of Writtle; and William, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Ray, of Denston, in Suffolk, with whom he had been united fifty- 
six years, at the time of his decease in 1585, and who had borne him five sons and 
one daughter, named Anne, married to John Mootham. 

Thomas, the eldest son, married Anne, daughter of Robert Mordaunt, Esq. of 
Hempsted, of the dignified family of Lord Mordaunt, of Turvey, in Bedfordshire. 
By her he had Frances, married to Robert Wilkins, of Bumsted; Anne, the wife of 
John Alston, of Belchamp-Oton; Elizabeth, the wife of John Fryer, of Belchamp St. 
Paul; and Barbara, whose husband’s name was Harris. On the death of Thomas 
Cracherode, the father, in 1619, his son of the same name was his successor: he mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Godbolt, of Finehcamp, in Norfolk, by whom he 
had Mordaunt, Thomas, John, of Cranham Hall, in Romford, Richard, Elizabeth, 
Bridget, and Susan. Mordaunt succeeding to the family inheritance on the death of 
his father, married Dorothy, daughter of Anthony Samines, of Hatfield Peverel, by 
whom be had Thomas, Anthony, Mordaupt,* and Mary, the wife of Christopher 
Layer, Esq. of Boughton Hall. Thomas, the eldest son, married Anne, daughter of 
Christopher Layer, of Belchamp St. Paul, by whom he had Thomas, his son and heir, 
who, in 1708, sold this estate to Colonel Piper, from whose family it passed to Henry 
Sperling, Esq. of Dines Hall. 

Camoys is the largest manor in the parish, originally lioldeu of the honour of Clare, 
as two knights’ fees: The mansion-house is a good ancient building, near the church, 
and it had formerly a park. A thane named Got, held this lordship as two manors, 
in the; time of Edward the Confessor; and, at the time of the general survey, it be¬ 
longed to Hamo Dapifer. Part of the demesne lauds anciently extended into Stain- 
bourne. It was lioldeu as two knights’ fees, under Richard de Clare, by Sir Ralph 
de Camoys,f in 1262, and its name is derived from this proprietor, who rose to great 
celebrity as a warrior; ami, after King Henry the Third, was bikini prisoner at the 
battle of Lewes. Sir Ralph was chosen by the discontented barons as one of their 
state counsellors, to govern the realm. In 1264, he was also summoned to parliament,’ 
and died in 1276, leaving his son John his successor;! whose son Ralph gave this 

* Mordannt's second wife was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward Bullock, Esq of Kaulkborac. 

t <The lame of Cammois is in the list of great men that came in with the Conqueror.— Chronic. J. 

■ 

Hromlon, col. 9113. 

J He parried Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir John de (iatesdon; and she forsaking him, and 
living in adultery with Sir Wiyiarn l’avneh, h«jr husband quitted all his right and title to her, as also*to 
all her goods and chattels, spontaneously delivering aijd demising her unto the said Sir William, and 
releasing all title and claim to her and her appcrlenances .—See a copy of the ileeil in Jiugdalr's Huron. 
vol. i. p. 7(17. Yet on his decease she claimed thirds of the Catnoys estate, which was refused by order 
of parliament. Arms of Camoys: Or, on a chief gules, three plates. 


CHAP. V. 


Camoys. 
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estate, in marriage with his daughter Ela, to Peter Gousel, or Goushill, of an ancient 
Yorkshire family, of which Giles Gousel, by Eminentia, daughter of Fulk de Oyry, 
of Gedney in Lincolnshire, had Peter, who, by the said Ela, his wife, had Ralph and 
Margaret.* On the decease of Ralph, in 1295, Margaret, his sister, succeeded to 
the estate, whose first husband was Philip le Despenser, fourth son of Hugh, earl of 
Gloucester, on whose death, in 1313, she was married to Sir John Roos. She died 
in 1330, leaving her eldest son, Philip le Despenser, who, at the time of his 
decease, in 1349, jointly with his wife Joan, held this estate of the Lady Clare. His 
son Philip had a son of the same name, his successor, who, dying in 1400, left, by 
his wife Margaret Cobham, Sir Philip, his son and heir, who, on his decease, in 1423, 
held this manor of the Earl of March, as also those of Lyndsells, Little Stambridge, 
and a fourth part of the manor of Thaxted. He married Elizabeth, one of the daugh¬ 
ters and co-heiresses of Sir Robert Tiptoft, by whom he had bis only daughter and 
heiress, Margery,f whose first husband was Sir Roger Wentworth, third son of John 
Wentworth, Esq. of Elms Hall, in Yorkshire, a younger branch of the Wentworths, 
of Wentworth Woodhouse, from whom descended the earls of Strafford. Her 
second husband was John, lord ltosse, by whom she had no issue; but, by Sir Roger, 
she had Philip and Henry, the first of this family seated at Codham Ilall, and pro¬ 
genitor of the Wentworths of Gosfield and Booking; she had also several daughters. 
On her decease, in 1175, Sir Philip, her eldest son, was heir to this estate. He 
married Mary, daughter of John, lord Clifford, and had by her Sir Henry, the father 
of Sir Richard, a knight banneret, who, by Anne, daughter of Sir James Tyrcll, of 
Gippiug, in Suffolk, had Sir Thounis Wentworth, of Nettlested, created baron Went¬ 
worth yi 1529. By Margaret, daughter of Sir Adrian Fortescue, he was the father 
of Thomas, lord Wentworth, who came to this possession in 1551; he had also the 
manors of Ilackncy and Stepney, and was the last governor of Calais under Queen 
Mary. In 1557, he sold Camoys Hall to William Fitch, Esq. of Little Canfield. 
On his decease, iii 1578, he was succeeded by his son Thomas, whose heiress was his 
only daughter, married to Francis Mannock, Esq. of the Mannocks, of Giffords 
Hall, in Suffolk, who, dying in 1590, was succeeded by his son William, whose son 
and heir, Francis, was created a baronet in *1627, and whose successors were Sir 
Francis, and Sir William, who, in 1713, sold this inheritance to Matthids Unwins, 
of Cadtle Hedingliam, succeeded, in 1747, by his son of the same name, whose son 
Joseph was his successor. 

A family of the name of Flower were in possession of the estate named Flowers 
Hall, from the year 1369 to 1572: it is about t vd’miles south-west from the church. 

* Arm* of (jousliill: Barry of six, or and azure, a canton ermine. 

t Arms of Despenser: Quarterly, argent and gules, in the second and third quarters a fret or; on a 
bend sable three mullets argent. 
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This estate paid quit rents to Nortofts, in Finchingfield; and, in 1631, the capital CHAP. V. 
messuages called Flowers Hall, Giddings, and Brownes, are, in the inquisitions, stated 
to be holden of Edward Benlowes, Esq. of his manor of Justices, in Finchingfield, by 
the annual rent of eight shillings, one cock, one hen, and an egg and a half. It after¬ 
wards belonged to. Henry Glascock, and, passing successively to numerous owners, 
became the property of Mr. Ralph Jephsou, by marriage of the daughter of William 
Raymond, Es'q. of Notley. 

The estate of Gobions was so named from a family of knightly dignity who had Gobions. 
large possessions in Finchingfield, Bardfield, Great Lees, Laindon, East Tilbury, and 
other parts of the county. Sir Thomas Gobion was high sheriff of Essex and Hert¬ 
fordshire in 1323, and John Gobion is in the list of the gentry of Essex in 1433.* 

From the Gobions it passed to the Gaipsford family, and to John Doreward, of Great 
Ycldhain, whose heir was his brother John, from whom it was conveyed to the Went¬ 
worth family. 

An estate named Hawkes Hall, formerly belonged to a family of the surname of |j“"’ kcs 
Hausted; afterwards it passed to the St. Martins, and to the noble family of Bourchier, 
some of whose under tenants were Joan, daughter of John Gilderich, of Pechcs, in 
Finchingfield, in 1422. .and John Hclion, lord of Bumstcd Ilelion, in 1450. After¬ 
wards it passed, as Justices in Finchingfield did, to the Benlowes. 

Bradfields is an estate nearly a mile south-west from the church, deriving its name HradfidJ. 
from John Bradfield, who, in 1393, held this, and the manor of Nicholls, in Shalford. 

It was in the possession of William Toppesfield, on his decease in 1480, whose heiresses 
were his two daughters, Elizabeth and Joan; the latter of whom, on the death of her 

sister, brought it in marriage to-Paynell, or Fagnell, whose widow she was in 

1498. In 1573, Henry Paynell, Esq. held the manor of Bradfield, which he left to 
his son Henry. 

An ancient capital messuage, about three quarters of a mile south-east from the Olivers. , 
church, was purchased, by John Oliver, of John de Raclisden, in'the year 1300. He 
was one of Sir John Hiiwkwood’s esquires, companions, and feljow-warriors. It 
afterwards passed through several families to Mr. John Darby, of Little Waltham, > 
and to Mr. Solomon Edwards, of Thackstead.' 

The clmrch, dedicated to St:'Margaret, has a nave, south aisle, and chancel. It is Church, 
a spacious and not inelegant building, in good repair. About a century ago, the 
originaf tower, of flint and rubble st<vne, fell down, aud was rebuilt, in a substantial 
manner, with brick; Mr. Wilde, the rector at that time, subscribing £100 towards 
the expense. 

Formerly there were both a rectory and, vicarage here, which continued succes- 


* Fuller’s Worthies, in Essex, p. 342. 
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il. sively in the patronage of the priory and college of Stoke. In what year and by 
— whom originally given to them is not known. The rectory was a sinecure, and so 
remained, till Thomas Kemp, bishop of London, finding the vicarage was grown so 
poor that it would not maintain an incumbent, and had been vacant and neglected 
several years, united the rectory to the vicarage. This rectory coming to the crown 
at the general dissolution of religious houses, was given, by Edward the Sixth, to 
his preceptor, Sir John Choke; but, on the accession of Queen Mary, she, among 
other things, took this from him, and it has since remained in the patronage of the 
crown. In the tower there are five bells. 

Under an arch in the south wall of the chancel there is a very ancient stone tomb, 
the lid of which bears a cross in relief; there is no inscription, and it is not known to 
whom it belonged, but is conjectured to have inclosed the remains of the founder of 
the church. 

A small mural monument against the east wall of the chancel bears the following :— 

“ Kgo Hichardus Kins;, patria Herefordionsis, educations Oxonictisis, profession!' 
theologus, officio capelloneus Jacobi Itrgi.x screnissimi, et liujiis ecclesiu; vicarius 
indignus, hoc in loco sacrosancto sponte ilepono et recondo corporis exnvias. I.aus 
Deo, salus ccclcsiae, et animat ntcas rcqnics, in internum. Amen.” 

Translation: 

“ 1, Itirliard King, born in Herefordshire, and educated at Oxford, by profession 
a divine, by office a chaplain to Kins James, anil of this church the unwuithy vicar, 
do‘df my own accord deposit anil lay up in this sacred place, the remains of my body. 

Praise bit to (iod, prosperity to the church, and rest to my soul for eicr. Amen.” 

A maVble monument, ornamented with various symbolical devices, is inscribed:— 

♦ 

“ Sacrum mentorin' pientissim.v fiemiuie Dorcadis, uxoris On). Siuyth, Armigeri; 
qui tain prills viduam (oil. liigg, triumque liberum luutrcm, oh modestiaiu, pietatem 
prudentiam^.'vnRiilaVeni, duxit; et in familiam prosapia celebrrm fradii.xif.: ubi 
miiltos annos, ille, splendida; hospitalitatis, el caudoris;, il,la snlertioe, fideique 
matronalis'exemplar; dare omnibusque nobilibns leque ac inlimis, charam sui me- 
moriatu reliquerunt Laudatissiime avia: suae, sacra senectam lcetione, meditatione, 
bonisq. operibus, indefesscconsolanti, tandemq. intq,r incredibilia sanctissima; auiuue 
gaudia, ultro’ in fielum avolanti, it . liigg, nepos hisce synbolis parctfcal et lachrymif. 

Hoc pago, edneata, tiupta; Cressingat niortuu' sepulta. Obiit 1033, Dec. 18, anno 
irtat. 70.” 

t 

In English: 

“ Sacred to the memory of that very pious vrotmtn Dorcas, the wife of William 
Smyth, Kxq. who married her when the widow of William liigg, and the mother of 
three children, for her singular modesty, piety, and prudence; and transferred her 
to a family illustrious for its descent; wherein, as patterns respectively, for many 
years, he of splendid hospitality and integrity; she of diligence antf conjugal fidelity; 
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• 

they left a remembrance of themselves warmly cherished by all, from the lowest to 
the highest: his much-honoured grandmother, who by reading the holy scriptures, 
by meditation, and by good works, linwcaricdly solaced her old age; and who at 
length, amidst the unimaginable delights of a truly pious soul, gladly winged her 
flight to heaven: H. Bigg, her nephew, consecrates this, with family emblems and 
his tears. She was born and educated in this village; died and was buried at Cros¬ 
sing { departing this life, December the eighteenth, 161)3, in the seventy-sixth year 
of her age.” 

Three black marble tomb-stones within the communion rails bear inscriptions to 
the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Eric, of Harborougli, in Dorsetshire: of Robert 
Wilde, rector here in 1090: and of Richard Willet, rector, who died in 1731. 

A tomb-stone on the ground in the chancel bears the effigy of a man, but no in¬ 
scription. 

A brass plate on a second stone bears the following: 

“ Here lyctli buryed William Crachcrod, gent who died Xth of Januarie, 158/5, 
and Elia, his wyfc, the XVlith uf Feb. 158/’.” 

A third stone is inscribed with memorials of other individuals of the same family; 
and on a brass plate on the ground there are the figures of a man and woman, in de¬ 
votional attitudes, in the costume of ancient times, and beneath them the following: 

“ Pray for the nowlys of John Crarlicrowd ami Agnes his wylT: the whyclie John 
deresyd the yere of our Lord Cod 1513, upon whose sowl Christ have mercy." 

Some curious ltomart remains were found on the twenty-eighth of June, J800, by 
a labourer making a ditch at the bottom of Red llarnfield, belonging to Bradficld 
farm, in this parish, about two miles west by south of the ancient Roman road from 
Colchester to Camboritum, or Cambridge. A skeleton was found, with a sword blade 
much corroded, and broken at two or three places, laid across its‘l* - east. With it was 
a curious metal vase and patera, the latter resembling what antiquaries call a prteferi- 
culum, several elegant little cups of Samian ware, and one Itpman coin.' 

In 1821, there, were nine hundred .and twenty-eight, and, in 1831, one thousand 
and eighty-eight inhabitants in lliis parish. 


FINCH1NGFIF.I.D. 

The situation of this parish is generally on low grounds, but in some parts vising- to 
a considerable height. The soil varies from a deep clayey loam, similar to the neigh¬ 
bouring parishes of Toppesficld and Stambourne, to the light and gravelly pasture 

' Archacologia, vol. xtv. p. 24. 
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11. ground bordering the river Black water.* The circumference is computed to be thirty- 
five miles. 

Stambourne and Toppesfield form its northern boundary, and it extends eastward 
to Woathersfield and Sible Hediugliam; on the south it joins Gosfield and Shalford; 
and its western boundary is the river Pant, or Blackwater, on the borders of which 
some hops have been grown. The hill on which the village and the church are 
situated is of a gravelly soil, and -the neighbourhood abounds with a fine white sand, 
in which many fossil shells are found, mixed with veins of white and blue clays, par¬ 
ticularly in the high grounds called Justice Hill. The name in records is written 
Fincingfelda, Pliinoiiiglelda, and Phincingcfelda. The dissenters of the Independent 
denomination have a chapel here. The village is distant from Braintree eight, and 
from London forty-five miles. 

This extensive lordship, in the time of the Saxons, belonged to Algar, the cele¬ 
brated earl of Mercia,f who had also, in this county, Gestingthorp, Lamtnarsh, 
Woathersfield, Foisted, Southhall, in Duinnow, Great lladdow, and Shalford: it 
afterwards belonged to Queen Edith, or Edeva; and, at the time of the general sur¬ 
vey, was in the divided possession of Alan, son of the earl of Bretagne, who held those 
parts which in the reign of Edward the Confessor belonged to three freemen, and 
were afterwards named Spains Hall, Jekclls, Wood Ilall, and Belcuinber Hall: the 
share of Richard Fitz-Gilbort, holdon in the Confessor’s reign by two soclunen, and 
afterwards named Cornet Hall, Nortofts and Sculpins, Brdnt, Ilall, Justices, and 
Cockfields: the same Richard had also Boyton Hall, which, in the Confessor's reign, 

I 

had belonged to a freeman named Cotsege. There are also estates here named Wo- 
burns, or How Ilall, and Ashwell Hall. 

The manor of Spains Hall, at tile time of the general survey, was held, under 

* Average annual pro/tucj*—wheat *20, bailey 31, oats 3<> bushels per acre. 

f An ancient manuscript, supplies the following pedigree: Lcofrie, in the reign of Ktlielbald, King of 
Mercia, was succeeded by Algar, earl of Leicester, who bad a son also named Algar, father of Lcofrie, 
•earl of Leicester, whose four sons were Lcofrie, Norman, slain by King Canute; Edwin, slain by Grillin, 
King of Wales ; and Godwin. Lcofrie, the eldest son, married'the beautiful Godiva,,sister of Tlmrold dc 
Uugenliall, sheriff of Lincolnshire. This celebrated lady bearing tfff extramdinliry affection for Cm entry, 
earnestly t'olicited her husband to release the inhabitants from a grievous burthen laid upon them. He 
consented, upon condition she would ride naked through the streets of Coventry, which she si.'-jiiitted to. 
This adientnre was painted in one of the windows of Trihity church, in Coventry, under which were the 
following lines : 

,, “I, Lurie, for the love of tliee. 

Do make Coventry toll free.” 

« 

He died in 10.17, and liis son and successor, Algar, died in 105!), leaving two sons, Edwin, earl of Mercia, 
and Morear, earl of Northumberland, and two daughters; Algitte, wife of King Harold, and Lucia, who 
had three husbands—lvo Talboys, earl of Anjou, Roger de Honiara, and Ritnulph dc Mcschines, earl of 
Chester. 
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Count Alan, by Ilervcy tie Hispania, or Spain; and has retained the name given to chap. v. 
it on this account. 

Alan Fergent, one of the Conqueror’s favourite chiefs, was rewarded for his services 
by several lordships, and particularly the earldom or honour of Richmond, in York¬ 
shire,* of which this lordship was lioldcn. Ilis two brothers, Alan the black, and 
Stephen, earl of Pentliievre, and Alan the savage, son of the latter, were successively 
possessors of this estate. The last of these died in 1166. Hut, previous to his de¬ 
cease, he gave this lordship to Alberic de Vere, anil his heirs,f by the title of the 
service of William de Hispania, of three knights’ fees, and the service of William, 
son of William of Giechrell, of one knight’s fee, and the service of Richard Muscle.} 

The family of Spain were seated here, or ill the neighbourhood, from the time of the 
Conquest, to the reign of King Edward the Second. Ralph de Hispania witnessed a 
grant of Aileliza de Vere to Colne priory :§ Richard had laud in this parish in 1263. 

Gilbert is mentioned as father of William, and grand father of Sir Richard; whose 
two sons were Richard, and John, rector of Ging Ralph: to which last Sir Richard 
gave Old Hall, in 1312, by a deed witnessed by William de Wanton, William Ralph, 
and John lie Nortofts, knights; Robert Jckcll, and William de Fiuehinglield, living 
here at that time. || 

lly marriage, or otherwise, this estate was conveyed to the Keinplf family at an Kemp 
early period.** John Kemp, of this place, in the reign of King Edward the First, fam * 1 '’ 
by hi:,; wife, Alice Gunter,ff had Nicholas, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Richard de Hispaiiia. This lady was living in 1310: John Kemp, their son, married 

a daughter of-Raymond, son of John do Lincoln, and had with her a considerable 

estate, in this parish, called lteyinondys. John, their son, had also a sou of the same 
name, who, by his wife, whose maiden name was Armeshury, hail Richard, living in 
1371. Ilis first wife’s name was Catharine, of whom no offspring is recorded: his 

second wife, Margaret, daughter of Robert Jekell, mercer; of London, brought him 

1 , ’ 

, 1 

* Registriim Honoris ilc Richmond, Edit. Roq. Gall. 

t This Alberic was either the first earl of Oxford of this family, or his father the first groat chamberlain 
of England. 

} Two charters of Coi\nt Alan, without date. 

§ Monast. Anglic, vol. ii. p. 87S. 

|| From <ild deeds, Kdmftud and Richard de Spuyne were rectors of Ashen in 13+0 and 1555.— Newcourt , 
vol. ii. p. IS. , 

If This name is said to he derived from a Saxon or British word, used to denote a combatant, champion, 
or niltn at arms, and is yet retained in the dialect of Norfolk, where a football match is called camping, 
or kemping. 

** Arms of Spain: Quarterly, vert and or; over nIVu baton of tin- second. 

ft In an old deed, by his widow, dated at Fincliinglichl, twenty-fourth Edward the First, and witnessed 
by Nicholas Pcche and others, she calls herself" t'xor quondam Joliannis Kcmpe,” and grants a piece of 
arable land, in a field opposite the gate of Brent Hall, to William Humfrcy and Agnes his wife. 
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ROOK II. in marriage* in 1406, the manors of Jekells and Justices. William Kemp, Esq. their 
son and heir, had, by his wife Alice Miles, a son named Robert, who, dying in 1524, 
was buried in Kemp’s chapel, in this church; having had, by his wife Anne Apulder- 
field, of Kent, seven sons and three daughters, none of whose names occur in records, 
except that of William, the eldest son: he married Mary, daughter of John Colt, and 
sister to Jane, wife of the celebrated chancellor, Sir Thomas More. The offspring 
of this marriage was Robert, Arthur, Henry, John, George, seated at Cavendish, in 
Suffolk; also Margery, married to George Cavendish, of Glemsford, in Suffolk; 
Anne, wife of Thomas Wright, of Norwich; and Margaret, married to Thomas 
Downes, after whose decease she was married to a second husband, named Rush- 
borough. The second wife of William Kemp, the father, was Mary, daughter of 

John Maxey, Esq. and widow of-Yardely; their marriage settlement bears the 

date of 1542. 

Robert Keinp, Esq. the eldest son, married Elizabeth, daughter of Clement Hig- 
hiuu, of Barrow Hall, in Suffolk, chief baron of the exchequer, and had by her Wil¬ 
liam and Robert.; Bridget, wife of Clement l’aman, of Chevington, in Suffolk; and 
Dorothy, married to Ralph Lee, of Sussex. William, the eldest son, was rendered 
remarkable by the voluntary punishment of himself for some impropriety of speech 
which he considered highly criminal, and for which alleged offence he imposed a vow 
of silence during the term of seven years, to which ho strictly submitted, with most 
extraordinary and uudeviating perseverance: he died in 1628, having, in 1558, 
married Philippa, daughter and co-heiress of Francis Gunter, of Aldbury, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, and had by her his only daughter, Joan, married to John Burgoyne, 
Esq. of ■Sulton, in Bedfordshire. His brother Robert, who was of Gessing, in 
Norfolk, married Frances Mingav, .and had by her Robert, Edmund, Elizabeth, 

wife of-Outlaw; Isabel, whose husband’s name was Coulter, of Aylsham; and 

Mary, married to Nicholfir. Osborne, of Ileydon, in Norfolk. Robert, the eldest son, 
on his uncle Williafn’s'decease, without male issue, came to .the family inheritance of 
Spains Hall, and other estates. lie received the honour of knighthood in 1641. 
By Elizabeth, his wife, dhugbter of Nicholas Miller, Esq. of Kent, he had Robert, 
William, and Joan, married to .Sir Thomas Gardiner, ^son of Francis' Gardiner, Esq. 
of Tolleslmry. The secoiid wife of Robert Kemp was Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Kemp, Esq. of Gessing; by her he had his daughter Frances: his third-adfe was 
Elizabeth Steuart; by her no issue is recorded. After his decease, she was married 
to Captain King. • 

SirTCobert, the eldest son, dying without issm', William Kemp, Esq. his brother, 
succeeded: he married Ruth, daughter cif Sir Gilbert Gerrard, of Harrow-on-the- 
Ilill, and had by her Mary, his only daughter, who became the wife of Sir Francis 
Tibbalds. On the death of William Kemp, without issue male, Spains Hall descended 
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to Thomas, eldest son of Christopher Kemp, of Finchingficld, who was the fifth sou chap. 
of George Kemp, of Cavendish: he had four wives, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Randal: Mary, daughter of Andrew l’arne; Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Minors; 
and Elizabeth, daughter of John Springhain. By his first wife he had Mary, married 
to Benjamin Goodrich, and Elizabeth, wife of William Minors: by his second, he 
had John; Andrew, seated at Dorriugton; and Elizabeth, wife of Ralph Minors: by 
the third, he had Thomas, who married Philippa, daughter and heiress of Joseph Col- 
lard; Elizabeth, and Rebecca: by his fourth wife he had Elizabeth, who died young, 
and Anne, married to Thomas Briscoe, of London; on whose decease she was mar¬ 
ried to Jerncgan Chaplyn, of Corneth Hall, in this parish. 

John Kemp, Esq. the eldest son, had three sons: Thomas and Andrew, who died 
young, and John, and seven daughters; Susan, married to Brian Broodey, of Barton, 
in Northamptonshire', Mary, Alice, Anne, Elizabeth, Catharine, and Rebecca. 

John, the son and heir, dying without issue, left the estate to his sister Mary,* who, 
in 1727, conveyed it, by marriage, to Sir Swincrton Dyer, bart. of Duninow, who 
having no children by her, it passed, on his .decease in 1736, to his brother, Sir John 
Dyer, and afterwards to Sir Thomas Dyer, of whom this estate was bought, in 1760, 
by Samuel Ruggles, Esq. of Booking, who was descended from a brother of George 
Haggle, “ the eminent scholar and celebrated wit,” author of the Latin play ealled 
Ignoramus, (so well known to learned men), for the purpose of being performed 
before James the First, ,ou his visit to Cambridge, in March 1611. 

The learned monarch w;yi so delighted with the wit, humour, and satire of it, that 
ho wished the amateur actors, who were all gentlemen of the University, to perform 
it before him in London, which they declining, the king paid a second visit to Cam¬ 
bridge, for the express purpose of seeing ibis jfavourite comedy again enacted, on 
the 13th of May, 1611, and it has since been repeatedly performed by the scholars of 
Westminster school. 

The author himself never printed, nor even left a manuscript ’copy of it, having di¬ 
rected, in his will, that all his papers should be burned; but it was first, published by others 
in 1630, anil so soou as 1737, it reached a seventh edition, besides having been twice • 
translated. In 1787, JVIr. Hawkins, sbn of Sir John Ilawkin.s, and brother of Miss 
Hawkins, the accomplished authoress, published a well-edited edition of Ignoramus, 
with a rf.rt»f the author, who, he says, might rank with the best scholars and dramatic 
poets of his time—that he was the youngest son of Thomas lluggle, clothier, and Mar¬ 
gery bis wife, of Lavenham, Suffolk, and that he was descended from an ancient and 

respectable family of the’name of liu<*gelcy,f though since gradually corrupted io Ityg- 

* 

* Arms of Kemp: Argent, a chevron engrailed, gules, between three stars, azure. 

+ Rowland Ruggelcy, wlio^in 1703, published Miscellaneous Poems and Translations, in Hvo. is believed 
to have been of this family. 
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book II. geley, Ryggcle, Ituggle, and, lastly, to Ruggles,* who were, says Sir William Dugdale, 
gentlemen of good note; “for, so early as the twenty-sixth year of the reign of King 
Edward the First, viz. A.D. 1298,1 find William do Ruggele de comitatu Staffordia*, 
recorded with an encomium for having performed faithful service to the king in his 
army, then in Flanders: and, in the tenth, thirteenth, and fourteenth of Edward the 
Third, Simon de Ruggeley was sheriff of the counties of Salop and Stafford, with 
the addition of valettus regis, ‘which shews,’ says my author, ‘that he was servant 
to the king in an honourable condition.’ In the tenth year of Henry the Fifth, they 
resided at ITawkesbeard, in Staffordshire; but I think that they originally settled at, 
and received their surname from, a market-town named llnggeley, or lldgeley, in 
Staffordshire, and from this place it was that they removed to Hawkesbeard.” 

Nicholas Ruggeley, Esq. of Hawkesbeard, bought an estate in Warwickshire, and 
was appointed ranger of Sutton Chace, in the second year of Hciiry the Fourth, which 
office he held until the tenth of Henry the Sixth. About 1423, he removed to Dun- 
ton, in the same county, and, in 1428, was sheriff of Warwick and Leicester. It 
seems, that at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a younger branch of the family 
removed first into Lincolnshire, and soon after to Lavenham, Suffolk, of which branch 
was George Haggle, the author: he was baptized 13th November, 1575, and educated 
at the grammar school of Lavenham; in 1589, he was sent to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and, in 1598, was elected to a fellowship at Clare Hall, having, in 1597, 
taken his degree of Master, anil gone into orders. 

'Flic family removed from Laveulmin, about 1680, to/Rocking, where and when 
John Ruggles, gent, purchased lleadwell Hall, and the family also possessed the 
manor of Goddiuge, in that parish, as mentioned by Morant, so bite as 1678: and, in 
1760, Samuel' Ruggles, Esq. of Booking, purchased Spains Ilall, from whom it de¬ 
scended to his nephew, Thomas Ruggles, Esq. in 1784, who, like his collateral 
ancestor, was distinguislx;d for his literary acquirements and authorship; like him also 
he was educated dt Lavenham school, where he formed a friendship with his school¬ 
fellow, Arthur Young, Esq. the eminent agricultural writer, which terminated only 
1 with the death of Mr. 1 toggles, in 1813. From Lavenham school he went to Sidney 
College, Cambridge, and, after taking his degree, wap called to. the bar by the society 
of the Inner Temple, of 1 which he afterwards became a bencher and treasurer. 

Mr. Ruggles was the author of “ The Barrister, or, Strictures on theHsducation 
proper for the Bar,” first published in the “ \Vorld,”and afterwards in two vols. duo¬ 
decimo. The high-minded author presented the copyright of this able work to Mr. 

i f 

* Arms of Haggles : Quarterly, first anil fourth argent, between three roses seeded and awnetl proper, 
a chevron gules, Haggles: second and third gules, a cross argent, within a bordurc sable, charged with 
eight cinque foils, in each quarter a fret of the second, Brisc. Crests: On *. wreath, first, four arrows in 
saltier, points downwards, barbed and hedged; second, out of a tower, or, flames issuant. , 
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Dcighton, of Cambridge, for assisting him in some benevolent subscription connected chap. v. 
with literature, as Mr. Dcighton told the writer of this sketch. As the work was much 
in demand by the profession, and a copy of it sold for thrice the publishing price, it was 
reprinted, in 1818, by Clark, the law bookseller, (to whom Dcighton had transferred 
the copyright.) There can he no better tost of its merit. Mr. Ruggles was also the 
author of “ The History of the Poor,” which lias gone through three editions. 

The right honourable George Rose having, from the time that the first editiou of 
this able ami beneficent work came out, had frequent communications with the author 
on the subject of it, requested him, by direction of Mr. Pitt, to meet that minister, who 
was about to bring the subject of the Poor Laws before parliament. Accordingly, after 
dinner, at Mr. Rose’s, several members of parliament, and other men of ability being 
also present, Mr. Pitt produced a sketch of the heads of his bill, which were severally 
discussed till between one and two in the morning; several subsequent consultations also 
took place; and when the clauses of the bill were settled, Mr. Ruggles was requested 
by Mr. Pitt, to explain shortly, in a pamphlet to the public, the good effects to he ex¬ 
pected from the measure. Mr. Ruggles was, however, prevented by illness from using 
the desired dispatch, and, when he was able to complete it, he sent a copy of it to Mr. 

Rose, who approved of it, but said Mr. Pitt had been so indefatigable in preparing the 
bill, and had altered it so much, that the pamphlet did not now altogether apply to it. 

Mr. Pitt sent the printed bill to Mr. Ruggles, desiring his observations upon it, which 
were made; but, suffice’ it to say, that the war with France, which soon.iifter com¬ 
menced, induced Mr. Pitt 1<\ defer, and, afterwards, unfortunately to abandon his mea¬ 
sure. Mr. Ruggles also {Published, in the Arclueologia,* a well-written paper, throwing 
considerable light on the origin of the ducal family of Devonshire, besides many papers 
in the Annals of Agriculture, and other periodical publications of the day: he was an 
elegant scholar, and an excellent botanist, for which latter science he shewed his par¬ 
tiality by restoring, in conjunction with Sir Thomas Cullum, hart, atjheir joint expense, 
the monument of the naturalist Ray, in Notley church-yard. 

In 1779, he married Jaue, daughter of John Freeland, Esq. of Cobham, Surrejs,. 
by whom he ha<l a large family; She eldest surviving son, John Ruggles Brise, Esq. 
is now in*possession of this estate: the second son, Samuql Ruggles, was of Clare 
Hall, wheje he distinguished himself, being one of the wranglers of 1805, which dis¬ 
tinction led to his being elected a fellow of that society in the following year. But a 
weakness of constitution, which greatly impeded his studies, brought him to an early 
grave, in 1807. 

The fine old gothic mansion of Spains Ilall, standing in a varied and well-planted 
park, appears, from the style of the architecture, to have been built in the reign of 
Elizabeth; the entranctf-hall is spacious, being about forty feet in length, with width 

* Vide Archacologia, vol. xi. p. 50. 
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and height in due proportion; and it is lighted by one handsome window, extending 
nearly its whole length. 

The capital manorial estate of Dives and Peches has escaped the vigilantnand prying 
research of Mr. Morant, and we think ourselves fortunate in being enabled, by the 
assistance of our respected friend, the Rev. F. Fisher, to present th#following account 
from the deeds of the estate, compared with authentic documents, by a gentleman in 
the herald’s office. 

William Berners, Esq. lord of Peclios, in the parish of Finchingfield, in Essex, a 
descendant of Hugo de Berncrys, a Norman, who came into this country with Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, married Joanna, daughter and heiress of William Gilderiche^ 
Esq. of Peches, (by Alice his wife) and by her had John Berners, Esq. of Finching¬ 
field, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Simon Wiseman, Esq. He also married 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of Sir Edward Palmer, of Anccring, in Suffolk, knight. 
The several children he had by this second wife arc not recorded: by his first wife, 
Elizabeth, he had Arthur Berners, who died without issue; Francis Berners, of 

Finchingfield, gent, who married Barbara, daughter of-Cornell, of Stebbing, in 

Essex, and had by her Francis, who died at Cologne; William, who died at Finching¬ 
field, having had, by his wife, daughter of-Nash, and widow of-Deresley, 

of Catlidge, in Cumberland, his son John Berners, living at Peches in 1(111; Arthur, 
of Finchingfield, a captain in Portugal, where ho died, having married Joan, daughter 
of- Pigot, of Chelmsford. ' > 

John, the fourth son of John and Elizabeth Berners, ^married Joan, daughter of 
Philip Causton, of Essex, and had by her John Berners, of 'Finchingfield, living in 

1(131. lie married Mary, daughter of-Wallys, of Little Bardfield, in Essex. 

The offspring of John and Mary Berners was John Berners, of Finchingfield, owner 

of the manor of Peches, in 1631, who married Mary, daughter of- Wallys, of 

Little Bardfield, iry Essex, by whom he had John, aged about sixteen, in 1631, who 
died at Peches in 1692, William, his second son, Mary, and Elizabeth. John, the 
t eldest son, by his wife i\nue, was the father of William, John, Anne, Mary, Eliza¬ 
beth, of whom Anne, the youngest daughter, ujas married to John Ijlurman, gent, by 
whom he had Mary, feafah, married to Richard Myhill, of Finchingfield', yeoman; 
and Anf.e, married to Martin Olley, of Finchingfield. ■ ^ 

In 1729 and 1730, Mary, Sarah, and Anne.Durman, the three daughters and co¬ 
heiresses of Anne Durman (who inherited Dives and Peches from her brother^ Wil¬ 
liam) conveyed this estate to John Barnerd, of JJraintree, apothecary, who, dying in 
1732, left it to his son, John Barnerd, .entailing it on his grandson, John Earners 
Barnerd, who sold it, in 1767, to Mrs. Sarah Reeve (formerly Ruggles) who disposed 
of it, in 1772, to John Iluggles, Esq. of Spains Hall, who dying in 1776, it became 
the property of his first cousin, Thomas Ruggles, Esq. who, at his death in 1813, 
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bequeathed it to his four daughters, Maria, Jane, Frances Brise, and Spphia Lydia. 
Jane having been married to John Walford, Esq. son of Luke William Walford, Esq. 
of Bardfield Hall, died in 1822; Frances Brise married the Rev. Charles Fisher, 
rector of (pvington; and Sophia Lydia having married her first cousin, the Rev. Henry 
Freeland, rector ft Hasketon, Suffolk, died in 1827. 

Jekells, corrujJhy written Juckells, Jykels, Jugils, Gigels, forming part of the pos¬ 
sessions of Alan Fergfent, tvjft with Spains Hall, given by his successor to Alberic de 
Vere, under whom, and his successors, it was holden, as of the honour of Castle 
Hedinghara, by William Juckell, or Jeckell, by his son Robert, in 1254 and 1269; 
by Simyn Jeckell in 1276: by a second Robert, in part of the reigns of Edward the 
First and Second; and by Roesia, the daughter of Robert, in 1339. It had come 
into the possession of Richard Clovill in 1360 to 1371, who held it as one knight’s 
fee.* It soon after.wards came to the Kemp family, of Spains Hall. It afterwards 
became the property of Lady Mainwaring, who sold it to Mr. John Hammond, in 
1770, whoso only child, by marriage, conveyed it to Mr. John Beddall, whose daugh¬ 
ter married Mr. James Bennet Foster, the present owner. 

The manor of Wood Hall passed from Alan Fergent, as Jekells did. to the Vere 
family, and under them was holden as half a knight’s fee: the lands lie in this parish, 
Hempsted, and Little Samford. 

In the reign of King Edward the Third, this estate was successively in the posses¬ 
sion of William Crochman, and John and William, his sons; and the latter left it to 
his only daughter,* Mary, or Mariota; who was married, first, to John’Wyneslow, 
Esq. of Wyneslow Hall, also named Crochn\ans, in Hempsted; her second husband 
was Thomas Holgyll:*on her death, in 1410, she was in possession of the. mansion 
and estate of Woodhall, and was succeeded by^ her son, William Wyncelow, who, 
dying in 1419, left his only daughter, Joan, his heiress; succeeded, on her decease in 
1431, by her kinsman, Walter Huntington, son of John IlmViington, son of Elizabeth, 
sister of William Crochman, the younger. Walter, on his decease in 1443, was 
succeeded by Thomas, his son and heir, who married Margaret, daughter of William 
Tyrell, Esq. of Rawreth, by whom he had two daughters* co-heiresses: Margaret,* 
married to John. Paris, of Linton? and Anne, the wife of V^dHam Mordaunt, Esq. 
chief profhonotary of the king4 bench, who had with her this estate. Robert Mor¬ 
daunt, who died in 15*72, was his son or grandson; and his son Philip having died 
before him, he was succeeded by his grandson, John Mordaunt, on whose death, in 
1574, Jus brother James succeeded to this estate, but died in the year following, and 
was succeeded by Robert, his brother, who, at the time of his decease, in 1602, was 
in possession of this and other estates itf Hempsted, Samford, and elsewhere. 

•» 

Feodar. Honoris dc Hedingham ad Castrum, ISIS and 1371. 
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Lcstrange Mordaunt, Esq. the son of his brother Henry, of Massingham Hall, in Nor¬ 
folk, was his heir, in whose family the estate continued, till sold by Sir Robert Mor¬ 
daunt, bart. to Eliab Harvey, Esq. brother of the learned and celebrated physician, Dr. 
William Harvey. * 

Thu mansion of Belcumber Hall is about two miles north-west Jrom the church, 
and the estate is mentioned as belonging to the honour of RichmoiM, and held of the 
crown, in the twenty-sixth of Queen Elizabeth, by William Beftlowes, of Brent Hall. 
It afterwards formed part of the possessions of Richard Chiswell, Esq. of Debden 
Hall, who sold it to Mr. Whitehead, the grandfather of the present proprietor, Mr. 
Thomas Whitehead. 

The manor of Cornet Hall has the mansion nearly a mile and a half north-west frorfi 
the church. It was formerly called the manor of Finchingfield, and the manor of 
Norton. In the reign of Henry the Third, it was hoiden of Richard de Clare, earl 
of Gloucester and Hertford, by Richard de Comherth; and its present name is derived 
from this family; Richard and Angot de Cornerth held lands hero in the time of 
Edward the Second; Sir Thomas de Corperth was a descendant of Richard, and the 
father of George and John: he sold the reversion of this estate to John Vyne, citizen 
and draper, of London, whose heirs sold it to Sir Thomas Culpeper, one of whose 
descendants sold it to John Chaplyn, in 1576, whose son and heir, Thomas, on his 
decease in 1627, left it to his cousin, James Chaplyn, who married Joan, daughter of 
Thomas Digby, of Halstead, and bad by her James, Edmund,* Elizabeth, married to 

-Unwiti, of Bumsted Steeple, and Jane, the wife of Thomas Wilson, of Jenkins, 

in Stysted. James, the eldest son, by hjs wife Elizabeth, fraughtcr of William Begge, 
Esq. of Berwick Hall, in Toppesfield, by Susan, eldest daughter of Thomas Jernegan, 
Esq. son and heir of Sir John Jernegan, knt. of Somerley, in Lovingland, Suffolk, 
by whom he had Jernegan, Thomas, Joseph, Elizabeth, married to John Richardson, 
of East Barnet, and Jane, wife of Robert Stubbing, of Iveton, in Bumsted Helion. 
Jernegan marrying Jane, daughter of Nicholas Ashmundesham, of Thistleworth, had 
James; Elizabeth,' married to Thomas Goldsburgh, Esq. of Chipping Ongar; Jane, 
•tile wife of John Cheveley, Esq. one of, the clerks in chancery; Margaret, the wife of 
Richard Wood; Susai\ married to John Montagud, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn; and Anne. 
The secoud wife of Jernegan Chaplyn was Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Kemp, Esq. 
in whose right he enjoyed Spains Hall. James, his son, died before him, heaving, by 
his wife, Elizabeth Avery, of Haverhill, Elizabeth, his only daughter and heiress, who 
conveyed the estate, by marriage, to George Gent, Esq. of Moyns, in whose.family 
it has continued to the present time. 

The manor-house of Nortofts is ple&santly situated, a mile south-east from* the 
* Who married Mary, daughter of Christopher Kemp, of Finchingfield. 
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church. Of the ancient family from whom it has received, or to whom it has given 
its name, John de Nor toft was living in 1229, and John, his descendant, held this 
estate in 1321, which, in 1375, Edmund de Nortoft and his wife Anne held of Sir 
John de Nfeville, as of his manor of Clavering. Emma and Florentia, the daughters 
of his son Edmund,* were his heiresses; and one of them is supposed to have been 
married to Hem^ Helyoun, of Bumsted Helion, who, in 1391, held this estate of 
Lord de Neville, by t&e service of one knight’s fee. John, his son, succeeded to this 
and his other estates, and, dying in 1450, left two daughters, co-heiresses: Philippa, 
married to Sir Thomas Montgomery, who died without offspring; Isabel, who was 
the wife of Humphrey Tyrell, Esq. and whose only daughter, Anne, by marriage, 
conveyed a large inheritance to Sir Roger Wentworth, of Codham Hall, in Wethers¬ 
field: she died in 1531, and Sir Roger died in 1539, leaving John Wentworth, Esq. 
their only son, who, on his decease in 1567, left Anne, his daughter and heiress, 
(afterwards Lady Maltravers); on whose decease, without issue, in 1580, this and other 
estates descended to her cousin, John Wentworth, who, dying in 1588, his son and 
successor, John Wentworth, sold Nortofts to George Mead, son of John Mead, Esq. 
of Elmdon. The Mead family came from Somersetshire into this county, in the reign 
of -Ilenry the Sixth, and first settled at Elmdon. George, the purchaser of this estate, 
kept his first court here in 1602: John, his eldest son, was of Lincoln’s Inn, and, by 
his wife Dorothy, daughter of Sir Thomas Wendy, knt. of Haslingfield, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, had John; and Elizabeth, married to Sir Samuel Brown, one of the 
justices of the conynon* pleas. George Mead, by will, dated 1629, the .year of his 
decease, left part of his estates to his wife Dorothy during her life, remainder to his 
son and his son’s wife, and their respective heirs. John Mead, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Mewes, Esq. of the Isle of Wight, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Francis Barrington, knt. and bart. had John, wlfb died without issue; Joan, married 
to Roger Rant, of Swaffham, in Cambridgeshire; and Dorothy, married to John 
Marshall, Esq. The family estate being divided by lot, Nortqfts, became the share 
of R. Rant,t and SculpiflsJ which had been united, was now separated, forming the 
portion or share of John Marshall, Esq. The present proprietor, Mr. Robert Smith, 
purchased this estate, about the year. 1817, of Mr. Lord, whose family (of Bishop 
Stortford), had been for several generations in possession of ty. ’ 

The mansion-house a>f Sculpins is above a mile north-cast from the church; pre¬ 
vious to its separation from Nortofts, it had been named, in records, Scanspoons, Skon- 

spulls, and Sculpins. The family who first held it as a separate estate derived them- 

» 

• William de Ufford, earl of Suffolk, had afterwards this manor as a knight’s fee, and it was so holden 
of him.—Inquis. fifth Richard Second. Arms of Nortoft: Sable, a Hon rampant, or. 

f Arms of Rant: Ermine, on a fesse sable, three lions rampant, argent, lingued and armed, gules. 
Crest -. A helmet on a torse Jf the field, a tyger sejant. 
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book il. selves from the noble stock of the Marescalls, of whom John, nephew to William 
Marescall, earl of Pembroke, was sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1215, and obtained a grant 
of the office of marshal of Ireland,* from King John. John Marshall, or Marescall, the 
son, married Margery, sister of Thomas Newburgh, earl of Warwick. The line of 
succession of this family continued in his descendants successively, in the names of 
William, William, John, Roger, William, William, and, of this last, the son lived 
at Somercotes, in Lincolnshire, and was returned as one of the gentry of that county, 
in 1433. His son John married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Ralph Bingham, by whom 

he had Ralph, who married the daughter of-Neville, Esq. of llolleston, and had 

a son, named Thomas, whose wife Anne, daughter and heiress of William Mussnn, 
of Calais, was the mother of John, who, by Anne his wife, daughter and heiress of 
Henry Cave, Esq. had William, John, John, Henry, and Elizabeth. John, their 
surviving son, was the father of Thomas, William, John, Joseph, and two daughters. 
Thomas, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Roger Rant, Esq. of Swaffham, had John; 
Eleanor, the wife of Edmund Tooke, Esq. of Dartford, in Kent; Elizabeth, married to 
Sir Francis Theobald, knt. of Barking, in Suffolk, a person intimately acquainted with 
the oriental languages, and to whom Ur. 'Castel dedicated his Lexicon Heptaglotton; 
and Mary. John, the only son, received the honour of knighthood in 1681, on pre¬ 
senting an address from this county to King Charles the Second, and was in the com¬ 
mission of the peace nearly fifty years. He married, first, Dorothy, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of John Mead, Esq. by whom he had Elizabeth, married to Sir Maynard 
Jenour, bayt. of Bigwood, in Dunmow. The second wife 1 of John Marshall was 
Lucy, daughter and co-heiress of Sir John Wiseman, of/Bradokes, in Wimbish, by 
whom he laid William and John. William marrying Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Blackett, hart, had William, who married a daughter of Samuel Gatward, 
counsellor-at-law, by whom he left two daughters, Anne and Lucy.f This estate is 
now the property of Mr. Edmund Davy. 

justices. The manor of Justices formerly belonged to the honour of Clare; and, with Ilaw- 
kishalls, in Toppesfi.dd, was holden by the service of on6 knight’s fee. They were 
both of them sold by John Inworth to Edmund Helyon, in 1879, and successively 
became the property of Thomas Gifford, William Helyon, William Berners, and 
William Gildcrich, who married the daughter of William Helyon, and she, held these 
manors<as his widow, in 1400. , 

The mansion of Justices is about a mile myth-east from the church: this estate is 
now the property of Sir Francis Vincent, of Dcbden Hall. 

Cork- Of the manor of Cockfields no account is found (ill the time of Henry the Eighth, 

H in whose reign William Clopton, Esq. Jtcld it o!' Queen Catharine, as half a knight’s 

* Fuller’s Wuitliics in Lincolnshire, p. 170. 

t Arms of Marshall: Paly of six, ermine and gules, on a chief azure, three eagles' heads erased, or. 
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feej of her Castle of Clare. On his decease, his wife Rose was married to Sir Giles ch ap. v. 
Greville, and held this estate till her death in 1525, when it passed into the possession 
of William Clopton, her son by her first husband. It afterwards belonged successively 
to Thomas Throgmorton, Esq., Margaret his wife, and to John Whorwood, who, in 
1573, sold it to William Benlowes, Esq. serjeant-at>-law, and Thomas Chaplyn, 
whose son, William Chaplyn, bought a moiety of this estate of his father, and paid 
his relief in 1584; and, the following year, purchased a third part of the remaining 
moiety, of William Willow and Thomas Borles, for the use of himself and Alice his 
wife, and the longest liver;* which part seems to be that afterwards bought of Dr. 
Gascoign, by Colonel Farwell. This, as well as the last-mentioned estate, is at pre¬ 
sent the property of Sir Francis Vincent, bart. of Debden Hall. 

Brent Hallf is pleasantly situated, about half a mile from the church, on the road J^J 1 ' 
leading to Samford, contiguous to Spains Hall, the residence and estate of John Bug¬ 
gies Brise, Esq. to whom it was sold, in 1828, by Sir Francis Vincent, bart. the heir 
of the estates of the Chiswell family, formerly of Debden Hall, in the same county. 

It belonged to the Benlowes family so early as about the year 1550, and, at the tie- 
cease of Christopher Benlowes, descended to his son, William Benlowes, Esq. a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, equally distinguished by his piety and munificence to the 
poor, who was a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and for a period during the reign of Philip 
and Mary, solely enjoyed the rank of seijeant-at-law in bis profession. His charitable 
tumefactions during his life, and under his will, were numerous and considerable to 
the poor of Halstead, Mhplestead, Sible Hedingluim, of Booking anti Tha\ted, where 
he had a house for his ocJhsioual residence, of Finchingficld, and also of Bardfield, 
where he also resided, In a house called the 1 Place, in which village, besides other 
charities, he endowed a school, for the education of poor children; and, by his will, 
ordered to be erected, in the church thereof, a chftntry, for the offering of prayers for 
the souls of King Philip and Queen Mary, of Christopher and Elizabeth Benlowes, 
his father and mother, and for the souls of the founder and his uifp, with an endow¬ 
ment, out of the great tithes *of Bardfield, of ten marks annually. He, tie par ted this life 
19th November, 1584, and, together with his second wife, Eleanor, daughter of Sis 
Edward Palmer,,knt. ofAngmering, ^Sussex,’ and widow of John Berners, Esq. of 
Peches, in»Finchingficld, was interred in the chancel of the, church at Great Bard¬ 
field, where, a monument is erected to his memory, inscribed with a copy of Latin 

* From the Kolli of the honour of Clare. 

+ This account was published in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1830. It is said to have derived,its 
name from having been twice destroyed by lire, and is one of the three knights’ fees held here of the 
honour of Clare, its most ancient possessors on record being the I’chners, of l’ebmarsb, who also assumed 
the name of Fitz-Ralph: afterwards it passed to William Aylilf, to Nicholas Collins, and to the family of 
Renlowe. * 
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verses, not unworthy the attention of the curious traveller. He was succeeded in his 
estates at Finchingfield and elsewhere, together with the impropriated tithe and ad- 
vowson of the vicarage of Bardfield, by his son, William Benlowes, Esq. who, dying 
in 1618, was succeeded by his grandson, Edward Benlowes, son of his eldest son 
Andrew, whom he survived. 

Edward Benlowes, Esq. of Brent Hall, in Finchingfield, who has styled himself 
upon some occasions, probably during the civil wars, “ Turin* equestris in com. Essex 
prafectis,” born in 1602, was admitted a fellow-commoner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to which society he was afterwards a benefactor: after devoting some 
time to foreign travel, he distinguished himself by his proficiency in elegant literature 
and taste for sacred poetry, in which he was intimately associated with consentient 
contemporaries of literary eminence; with l’hineas and Giles Fletcher, the former the 
author of the Purple Island; with Francis Quarles, author of the Emblems and other 
Poems, which share the approbation of the present day; and Dorriant, Payne, and 
Fisher, are also named in the circle of his literary acquaintance. 

Mr. Benlowes appears to have fixed his residence for some time at Brent Hall, 
from which place lie dates some complimentary verses to his friend Quarles, prefixed 
to the publication of his Emblems, in 1634; and in this retreat perhaps, besides other 
efforts of his taste and imagination, he may have written his sacred poem, entitled 
“Theophila, or Love’s Sacrifice,” a divine poem, published in 1652, to which is 
prefixed a print of the author,* to whom, amongst various complimentary verses 
introduced, at the beginning of the volume, will be found .some lines signed 
“T. Benlowes.” 

There is likewise prefixed to the volume of the poems oft the Fletchers, copies of 
verses, with Qie signatures of “ W. Benlowes,” and “ E. Benlowes.” Although 
T. Benlowes and W. Benlowes, who participated in the same taste for sacred poetry, 
may be presumed to have been kiudred of Mr. Edward Benlowes, memorials have 
failed to render thoir degrees of consanguinity apparent. Negligence of his affairs, 
and perhaps imprudence, unfortunately after a time ihfolved this gentleman in 
pecuniary difficulties; so tliat, about the year 1654, he was induced to suffer a recovery, 
in order to enable him to alienate his faidily estates ; r to which deed of recovery his niece, 

* He published, Sphinx Thfologica seu MusicaTcmpli, ubi discordia concurs, Cant. 1686—1688, octavo. 
Hcmorifira Annorum Ccssatio, sive Paris et Fidci Associatlo, Lond. 1648,* 8vo. TheophiJa, or Love’s 
Sacrifice, a divine Poein, several parts thereof made to fit airs, by Mr. J. Jenkins, with curious engravings 
on wood and copper, fol. Lond. 1652. Summary of Divine Wisdom, 4to. Lond. 1657. A Glance at the 
Gloj ies of Sacred Friendship, on a large sheet. Thremothriamheuticon, or Latin Poems on Kinf Charles 
the Second’s Restoration, on a large sheet, I860. Oxonii Encomium Poefaa, Lond. 1672, folio. Oxonii 
Klngia, Oxon. 1078, on a large sheet. Magia Caetestis, Oxon. 1673, fol. sheet. Echo veridicu Joco-Seria, 
Oxnn. 1673. Against the Pope, Papists, and Jesuits. Truth’s Touchstone, a folio sheet. Annotations 
for the better confirming the several truths in the said Poem. * 
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Philippa Benlowes, and Walter Blount, Esq. of Maple Durham, Oxfordshire, after- v - 
wards her husband, were parties in conjunction with others, whose names are recorded 
ih the deeds. Soon after the sale of Brent Hall and his other estates, in 1657, Mr. Ben¬ 
lowes fixed his residence at Oxford, where, aftef subjecting himself to imprisonment 
for debts and engagements in which he had involved himself for others, he departed 
this life in 1686, and was interred in the north aisle of St. Mary’s church, when the 
funeral expenses were paid by the contributions of several scholars, influenced by com¬ 
passion for his misfortunes, or a respect for the literary reputation* of this gentleman, 
of whose family no longer any other vestiges than those of former beneficence are to 
be traced in the neighbourhood of their ancient patrimony:! there is said to be extant 
a portrait in the gallery of the public library at Oxford, from which perhaps the print 
is taken, found prefixed to the edition of Theophila before mentioned. 

The mansion of Boyton Hall, lying north-east from the church, belongs to the estate or 

held in the time of Edward the Confessor, by a freeman of the name of Colsege, and, Hail, 
at the survey, belonged to Richard Fitz-Gislebert. Juliana de Boyton and her son 
William, who had this estate in the reign of Edward the First, are believed to have 
derived from it their surname. Afterwards it became the property of William de 
lteynes, and of the Basset family; and, in 1260, was given by Sir Philip Basset, of 
Hedingdon, in Oxfordshire, to the dean and chapter of Sfc Paul’s, to maintain three 
priests, to celebrate mass continually at the altars of St. Chad, St. Nicholas, and St. 

Ethelbert the' king, in that cathedral, for the soul of his elder brother, Foulk Basset, 
bishop of London; jeach* of' the officiating priests to receive one hundred shillings 
yearly, out of this manor; a^d he also gave out of his lands in Boreham and Fairsted, 
an additional annuity of c*ie hundred shillings.!* The estate was formerly held by the 
sergeancy of keeping five wolf-dogs for the king’s use. It has remained jn the posses¬ 
sion of the dean and chapter to the present time. ' 

* It is stated in Wood'3 Athena: Oxoniensis, that “ being a very imprudent map,in matters of worldly 
concern, he did, after he was vesjei in his estate at Brent Hall and elsewhere, which amounted to seven 
hundred, some say, a thousand pounds per annum, make a shift, though never martied, to squander it 
mostly away on poets, flatterers, musicians, and buffoons. He gave from his said estate a large portion" 
with his niece Philippa, and also very imprudently entered himself into bonds for the payment of other 
men's debts, which he being-mot able to^lo, was committed to prison at Oxfufd ; and after he had been 
courted and admired for his ancient extraction, education and parts by great men, and patron to several 
ingenious men in their necessities; and by his generous mind, void of a-prudential foresight, had spent a 
very fair estate, did pass his last days at Qxon, in wbscurc condition: in which, for want of convenieneics 
required fit for old age, as clothes, fuel, and warm things to refresh the body, lie marched off in a cold 
season, od the eighteenth of December, at fight of the clock at night, an. 1670, aged seventy-three years 
or more.”— tt'ood't Athena, edJ 1721, vol. ii. fl>l. 204. 

+ Arms of Benlowes; Gules and or, quarterly, indented; a bend, or, charged with a cinquefoil, be¬ 
tween two martlets, azure. Crest: A centaur with bow and arrow, or. 

• X William Dugdale's Histor/of St. Paul's. 
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An estate named Wobumes, Obornes, and How Hall, is first mentioned in records 
toward the'close of the reign of Henry the Eighth, as being the property of Thomas 
Tillesdon, Esq. who dwelt in a capital messuage named Randys, and had also other 
estates in this parish, and in the neighbourhood. On his decease, in 1562, he left Us 
daughters, Margaret and Anne, his co-heiresses. Giles and Edward Greene, Esqs. 
were the next proprietors; succeeded by John Newport, Esq. whose widow Mary, in 
1665, sold the estate to Sir William Beversham, Esq. one of the masters in chancery, 
who left it for life to his wife Dorothy, and, on her decease, to his.two daughters, his 
CO-heiresses; Dorothy, married to Sir George Rivers, bart. and Elizabeth, married 
to Sir Robert Filmer, bart. and they sold it to Sir Richard Pyne, knt lord chief 
justice of Ireland, who paid his ingress fine in 1700. His successor was Us son, Henry 
Pyne, Esq. of Codham Hall, in Wethersfield, succeeded by his son, John Pyne, Esq. 
and the present proprietor is Captain Pyne. 

The manor of Ashwcll Hall is nearly two miles south-south-east from the church, 
and in records is named a hamlet, as is also Boyton Hall. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, it was holden as a manor of half a hide of 
land, by a sochman named Felaga; and, at the time of the general survey, belonged to 
Walter Cocus (the cook) who had also an estate in the adjoining parish of Shalford. 
A family surnamed, from this place, De Ash well,* held this estate in the time of King 
Henry the Second; and afterwards it was held by them, jointly with the family of 
Soinner, by the service of finding a broche, or spit of maple, to roast the king’s meat, 
on the day of his coronation.-)- It was successively held by Henry le Soinner, in the 
commencement of the reign of Edward the First; by Walter, his son, who died in 
1294; and by Roger, the son of Walfer; on whose decease, in 1321, John, his son, 
succeeded, dying in 1361, followed by his son Henry. 

The Gobion family appear in theVecords as holding this estate. John Gobion died 
here in 1422, leaving Margaret, his only daughter and heiress, married first to John 
Ashall, and aftenyartfs to John Sirnond: she died in possession of this estate in 1424, 
as did also her .husband in 1444; and Joan, his daughter and heiress, by marriage 
•conveyed it to her husband, William Gainsford, whose son Richard died in possession 
of it in 1484, leaving his brother John'his heir. In 1550, fourth of Edward the Sixth, 
Agues Smyth, widow, ,and others, sold this estate? to John* Wiseman,.the son of 
Thomas Wiseman, of Great Waltham and Bradocks. He wns succeeded, on Us de¬ 
cease in 1558, by his son Thomas, who was succeeded, in 1588, by Us son William. 

In 1631, the estate seems to have again come into the Smythfamily, William Smyth 

* « . 

* The name is written in records, Asacwcll, Eswell, Haihwell. 

t The sergeancy at first was, bring Hostilarins Domini Regi, supposed to have been something simitar 
to almoner to the king; it was converted into a yearly payment of six shillings and eightpence into the 
king’s exchequer. 
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dying in possession of it: his brother, Sir Thomas Smyth, otherwise Nevjlle, was his chap. v. 
heir, and sold Ashwell Hall to Martin Lumley, Esq, of Great Bardfield, who died in 
possession of it in 1634: his son, Martin Lumley, Esq. created a baronet in 1640, was 
his successor; whose heir, in 1702, was Sir Martin; in 1710 followed by a son of the 
same name. 

This estate and that of Hawkins Harvest belong now to Guy’s Hospital. 

An estate here, in Saxon times in the possession of Norman and Ulric, and at the 
survey holden by Eustace, earl of Boulogne, from whom it descended to his grand¬ 
daughter Maud, married to King Stephen, was given, by King Henry the Second, 
to the Knights Templars, and became part of the manor of Cressing. 

The church is of stone, and pleasantly situated on an eminence. It lias a nave, Church, 
north and south aisles, and a chancel, and is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. The 
tower, which is of stone, contains five bells: formerly there arose a lofty spire, leaded, 
from this tower, but it was blown down and demolished by the extraordinary high 
wind of 1702, which also at the same time destroyed or unroofed eighteen barns in 
this parish. 

The Bigots, earls of Norfolk, were in possession of this church soon after the Con- Kectory. 
quest; and Roger Bigot having founded the priory of Thetford in 1103, William, 
his son, gave to it two parts of the tithes of his lands here, and all the right he had to 
the church: in 1225, the whole of the great tithes of this parish were appropriated 
to the priory, and a vicarage endowed, which continued in the gift of that house 
till the general diksolutiop; and, in 1540, the rectory, called a manor, and the 
advowson of the vicarage, vlere granted to Thomas, duke of Norfolk, by King Henry 
the Eighth, to be holden by the service of one knight’s fee. Upon this nobleman’s 
attainder, the premises were granted, by Edward the Sixth, to Anthony Browne, in 
1553; but, on the reversal of the duke’s attainder, in the same year, the first of Queen 
Mary, the latter grant was set aside, and, in 1557, the maint* and rectory of Finch- 
ingfield, with the advowson of die vicarage, was let on a lease for‘•ninety-nine years, 
and a court held in the name of Thomas, duke of Norfolk, and his under tenant, 

Robert Kemp, Esq.; and, in Easter term 1641, a common recovery was suffered; 
which, by deed dated June twenty-fcighth of the same year, was declared to be for the 
use of Tho'mas, earl of Arundel apd Surrey, and of his heirs and assigns. In 1656, 
on the expiration of thd lease, for want of a timely renewal, this estate was losf to the 
Kemp family, and granted to Richard Marriot, Esq. and his heirs. 

A religious association called Trinity Guild was founded here by Henry Onions, Trinity 

William Sergeant, Richard Walkfar, Richard Mortimer, and - Kemp, Esq.'to 

find a Guild priest. It was endowed with lands in this parish named Onions, Lernet, 
Redheads, and Mortimers; and with Yeld Hall upon the hill. 

4 « 
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On the north side of the chancel is Kemp’s chapel, belonging to Spains Hall; and, 
on the opposite south side, Berner’s chapel, belonging to the manor of Peches. In the 
centre of the last-mentioned chapel there is a very handsome ancient tomb, ornamented 
on the top and on the four sides with coats and quarterings of arms,* and male and 
female figures of brass, understood to represent John Berners and his first wife Eliza¬ 
beth; but the inscription in contracted Latin, in old English characters, is so much 
defaced, as to have been universally considered illegible; yet the careful and attentive 
examination of a learned friend has supplied us with the following explication: 

“ Herr lies John Berners, Esq. and Elizabeth his wife, the daughter of Simon 

Wiseman, Esq. whirl, said John died-day of-Anno Domini 1500: and the 

said Elizabeth died the 20th day of January, 1523 j on whose souls may the Lord 
have mercy." 

There is also in this chapel a very elegant marble monument, to the memory of 
Thomas Marriot; his bust is placed above the following poetical inscription: 

“ At Beauty's shrinef my votive lyre I strung, 

And happy, careless, as I lived, 1 sung; 

Among the fair, the youthful, and the gay. 

Life glided on amidst its downy way; 

Kent gave me birth, and Kinchu'gficld a tomb, 

Heaven gave me hope, and earth allows me room; 

In Kemp’s chapel, a marble tablet bears the following inscription: 

t 

“ Heie lies William Kemp, Esq. pious, just, hospitable; master of himself so 
much, that what others scarce doe by force and penalties, he did by a voluntary 
constancy hold his peace seven years. Who was interred June tenth, 1628, aged 
seventy-three. And Philippa, his wife, a woman of chaste life and religion, in both 
discreet; who was outlived by her husband in the course of her owne life five years, 
and interred '.\ugust 21, 1623. The parent and onely daughter and child, Jane, 
married, with a double portion of graces and fortune, int#, the ancient family of 
Bagnincs, in Warwickshire, lie, by the pious costs of Sir Kobert Kemp, knt. their 
nephew and heir irttailed, consecrate^ to memory, anno domini, 1652." 

In the same chapel is a tomb of great apparent antitpiily, and'the inscription totally 
defaced. It is said to contain the remains of Robert Kemp, Ksq. and his wife Anne, 
who died in the year 1524. 

The following inscription is also written on a fine marble tablet within the chancel, 
on'the south side of the door: 

* There are also shields of arms over the archway or private entrance to this chapel. 

+ Alluding to a poem published by him, entitled, Female Conduct. 


Kings have no more for their anointed dust. 
Nor ought avails the monumental bust; 

Except to tell the salutary tale, 

That God alone is good, and man is frail; 

That wealth, wit, wisdom, aie a vain pretence. 
And nothing fixed butTiuth and Providence.” 
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“Sacred to the memory of John Marriott, Esq. of Champions, in this parish, CHAP. V. 

who died 14th February, 1808, aged 49 years. • 

“ Also, of Judith his wife, who died December 8th, 1813, aged 30 years.” 

Inscriptions in Spains Hall chapel, written on fine marble tablets. 

“ Sacred to the memory of Thomas Ruggles, Esq. of Spains Hall, in this parish, 
who departed this life on the 17tli day of November, 1813, aged 68 years.” 

Also one upon two oval tablets. 

“ Hie sepultus cat, inter suoruiu lachrymas, Shadrarh Georgius, filius natn ulti- 
iiius Thomie et Janas lluggles, de Spains Hail, qui floris ritu succisus est, Maiic 
vicesinio nono die, anno mijccciv to. irtat. xvm mo.” 

In English: 

“ Here is interred, amid the tears of his relatives, Shadrach George, youngest 
son of Thomas and Jane lluggles, of .Spains Hall, who was cut down like a (lower, 
on the twenty-ninth day of May, in the year [of grace] 1804, and of his age 16." 

“ M. S. Samuclis lluggles, bane tabulam hen iteruni alius filii dileeti, mortis ictu 
percuss! noestissimi posnermit parentes. Slortuns est llristoliai, Febrnarii tertio die, 
anno Miicccvnmo. mtat. xxivto.” 


In English: 

“ Sacred to the memory of Samuel Haggles j yet another beloved son, alas ! smit- 
. ten with the stroke of (loath. His much-alllicted parents have erected this tablet. 

He died a^Bristpl, on the third day of February, in the year [of grace] 1807, of 
his age 24.” ’ 

■i 

“Sacred to tha memory of Jane, wife of'John Watford, Esq. of Gower Street, 

London, and daughter of the late Thomas lluggles. Esq. of Spains Hall, who died’ 

31st July, 1822, aged 31 years. 

“ Her virtues require no monumental record, for the remembrance of them is 
rooted in the hearts of those whom she has left to mourn her loss. It is their 
consolation that, after a well-spent life, she is now where ‘ths ,wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest;’ and it is their humble but confident 
hope that she will rise again to a blissful immortality." 

“ Also, Ann Ruggles, who died February 18th, 1812, aged 2years." 

“ Also, Thomas Ruggles, Ksg. who died November 17tli, 1813, aged 68 years.” 

Another:— 

’ “ Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of Ann, wife of William Walford, 

Esq. of Bucking, in this county, only daughter of Thomas Haggles, Esq., by his last 
wife, Ann, daughter of Jonathan Kddowes, citizen of London. She died the 15th 
day of January, 1^84, in the ilst^year of her age.” 

In 1667j William Benlowes, sergeant-at-law, gave fifty-three shillings and four- charities, 
pence yearly, for ever^out of Mud Hall, in Old Samford, toward the repairs of the 
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BOOK 11. church; and, in 1576, he also gave a messuage, garden, and orchard, for four poor 
widows. 

In 1584, James Harrington, of Finchingfield, yeoman, gave two tenements for poor 
people to dwell in. 

In 1623, William Kemp, Esq. gave Homey-field, containing about three roods; 
another piece of land near it, of six acres; Barefoot meadow, two acres; and Brock- 
holes meadow, containing six acres, for the use of the poor of this parish for 
ever. 

John Mead, of Finchingfield, in 1623, gave three pieces of land, at that time pro¬ 
ducing forty shillings yearly rent, to purchase wood for the use of the poor of this 
parish. 

Robert Kemp, Esq. in 1630, gave to the poor of this parish all the messuage at the 
church gate, called Guildhall. 

In 1650, Stephen Marshall, B.D. vicar of this parish, gave a farm, called Little 
Waseys, the amount of the rents to be distributed in wood to the poor, at Lady-day 
and Michaelmas for ever. A tenement, included in this gift, has been sometimes used 
to receive the sick poor. 

Sir Robert, Kemp gave lands, named Spains-fields, or Park-fields, at that time 
rented at nineteen pounds per annum; for the use of a schoolmaster, to teach the poor 
children of the parish to read, five pounds; for the better maintenance of the poor of 
the almshouse of this parish, founded by his ancestors of Spains Ilall, five pounds; to 
the vicar, to catechise the poor children on Friday, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
six pounds; when, for their encouragement, lie ordered t|ie remaining three pounds 
to be given among them in bread; and if the estates should fall, in the rents, the minis¬ 
ter only to be reduced. 

Mrs. Ann Cole, of Great DuninoW, widow, by will, dated 1st October, 1730, gave 
a farm called Messings, situate in the parishes of Finchingfield, Birdbrook, Rumsted, 
and St umbo urn, in frost to the rectors aud vicars of those four parishes, and their suc¬ 
cessors, a whole year’s profits to each parish alternately, in'the words of the will, “for 
the better education of such poor children, whose parents they think not sufficiently 
able to pay for their children’s schooling and learning to write and read; and that such 
children be hound out apprentices to handicraft trader, jjt the discretion of my trus¬ 
tees, and to clothe such poor children as are able to go to service.” 

Stephen The ltev. Stephen Marshall, vicar of this parish in 1650, was one of the authors 

Marshall. ‘ 

of the publication entitled, Smectymnuus, or the Assembly of Divines; he likewise was 
one of the principal compilers of the “ Directory,” .intended to supersede the‘use of 
the Common Prayer, in the time of the. Commonwealth, uuder Cromwell. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a zealous opposer of episcopacy, anil was actively concerned in 
promoting the state changes of those times. The following is a correct copy of a 
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memorandum, written by him on the first leaf of an old book of accounts belonging 
to the parish:— * 


“ March 17,1032. 

“Memorandum.—The day and year above written, 1, Stephen Marshall, vicar 
of Finchingficld, having, eight dayes since, licensed, so farre as in nice lyeth, Mrs. 
Dorathy Meade, and Anne the wife of James Chaplain, and Susannah the wife of 
Janies Choate, to eat flesh in their knowne sicknesses; and their sickness still abid¬ 
ing upon them, as is notoriously knowne, I doe therefore, as is appointed by the 
laws, still allow the said Dorathy and Susannah and Anne, so far as in me lyeth, to 
eatc flesh, as is allowed by the statute, so long us their sickness shall continue, and 
no longer. 

“ Hy nice, Stephen Marshall, Vicar of Finchingficld. 

“ Witnesses of this to be done and allowed, the day and yere above written, John 
Stock and James Mayscnt, churchwardens." 


In 1821, there were two thousand and seven, and in 1831, two thousand one 
hundred and one inhabitants in this parish. 

WETHERS PIKI.D. 

From Finchingficld this parish exteuds southward to Shalford, and from its 
western extremity to Gosfield, eastward; from north to south its computed extent is 
nearly four miles, and about three from east to west. , 

The name is variously writ ten in records, Walperfeld, YVhelperfield, Weddarsfield, 
Werchesfield, Weresfield^ Wetherfend, Wethersfield, Witeresfeld, Wydersfeld, 
Wydrysfylde, and in Domesday, Westrel'eld. The supposed derivation is from the 
Saxon, J3e$ep, a ram, and pelt), a field. ' 

The soil of the northern part of Wethersfield is much of it light and sandy, as is 
also a large portion of the southern division; and the eastern part, from Codham Hall 
to Boeking, is a strong loam, intermixed with a reddish gravel.* The river Blavk- 
water in its course separates the two parishes of Wethersfield atul. Shalford; and on 
the road to Docking there ista ktrong chalybeate spring, formerly of considerable cclebril y, 
but now neglected. There are also several other springs possessing the same proper* 
ties, from a sulphurous and chalybeate impregnation. A lair is held here on the 
twenty-second of July.* 

From. Braintree, Wethersfield’ is distant seven, and from London forty-seven 
miles. 

Previous to the Conquest, this lordship belonged to Algar, the celebrated earl of 
Mercia*; and at the time of the sur.vey was held immediately under the king by Pic.ot, 
and several other less considerable landholderg. 


Wethers¬ 

field. 


Average annual produce—wheat 20, barley 34, oats 40, peas 24, bushels per acre. 
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Anciently, the whole parish constituted only one extensive lordship, which has been 
since divided into two manors and sev eral capital estates. Of the manors, that named 
Wethersfield is considerably the largest; it belonged to Henry de Cornhill, citizen, 
and one of the first bailiffs of London, in 1190;* and, in 1195, Joan, his daughter 
and heiress, conveyed it in marriage to Hugh de Neville, who gave one hundred 
pounds for licence to marry her, because she was his second wife. He was a retainer 
in the court of King Richard the First, f whom he attended on his expedition into the 
Holy Land, in 1190, where he distiguished himself by his valour and magnanimity, par¬ 
ticularly in his encounter with a lion, which he shot with an arrow, and, when it rose 
against him, seized by the heard, and stabbed to the heart with the sword.J He had 
this achievement engraved on his seal, which appears to a deed of his, formerly in 
the possession of John Neville, Esq., of Ridgwell, which was purchased by the earl 
of Oxford, mid is at present in the British Museum.§ This Hugh was chief forester, 
chief jrfM.ice of the forests of England, the king’s treasurer, and had also various 
other important appointments. On his decease, in 1222, he was buried in the abbey 
of Waltham Holy Cross, to which he had given the manor of Horndouon the Hill. || 
Ills son having died before him, in 1218, without issue, another son, named Sollan, 
succeeded to the family possessions: he was one of the justices itinerant, in 123'!, 
and 1240, and the ancient record of “Testa de Neville” was his work. In 1235, 
John, his brother and successor, was appointed justice of all the king’s forests; but, 
in 1214, he .was accused and convicted of several trespasses, and neglect of duty; on 
account of which, he was turned out of office, and fined two thousand pounds: which 
occurrence affected him so much, that he died at his inanof of Wethersfield, in 1245,f 
ami was buried near his father, in Waltham Abbey. Hugh, his son, had twelve knights’ 
fees at Iiis cstjitc in Curey, and in that of Mesrhiucs, eight.** Ho held this manor by 
tin: sergeancy of placing the first dish on the king’s right-hand, on his coronation-day. 

Being taken in arms, fighting against King Iloury the Third, at Kenilworth castle, 

•• 

• • 
t « 

* Fabian’s Chronicle, vol. 8, in Kins Kicliaril the First. 

f Matt. Paris, ed. 1640, page 315. 

J This exploit is recorded ill the old Leonineyerse : 

“ Virlbis Hnaonis viris periere Leonis.—The strength of Hugh, a lion'slew.” 

§ The deed is a grant froinjiim to William Poignant, of a feorultihg of land (about thirty acres) in 
this pariah, and commences in these words :—Sciant presentes et futnri, quod ego Hugo de Nevilla dedi et 
eoneessi, et liac present! Carta uiea coufirmarit YVillelmo Poygnant, pro hoinagio et servicio suo, ilium 
Kerthingum terre quod Umfridus tilius Reginald 1 ! quondam tenuit in villa de Weresfelda, &c. Among the 
witnesses are Itodland de Arstede, Harno de Watevilla, Robert de Wakeringe, Roger, parson at Wcres- 
feld, &r. , r ' t 

|| Woever’s Funeral Monuments, p 645. Map. Paris, ed. 1640. p. 315. Monast. Angl. vol. ii. p. IS. 

H Matt. Paris, p. 652,661,710. 

•* Dugdale's Baronet, vol. i. p. 280. 
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this and his other extensive possessions were seized. Yet he afterwards w$s pardoned 
and his lands restored; for John, his son, held the manor of Wethersfield, with the 
advowson of the church, of the king, by sergeancy; he also held of the king, tin- 
manors of Great Wakering, and Little Halliugbury, besides other estates.* Sir John 
dc Neville, his son, succeeded to these possessions, particularly to this of Wethers¬ 
field, which he held by the service of finding one sack and a prue, (ehenili,) a peculiar 
kind of garment of taffeta, in the king’s army in Wales. He had also Chichnal, which 
he held jointly with his wife Alice, for the term of their lives; to be succeeded by 
William de Bohun, fifth son of Humphrey de Bohuu, earl of Hereford and Essex. 
Sir John died in 1358, without issue, succeeded by the said William, earl of North¬ 
ampton, who died in 1360; his son and successor Humphrey also died before the 
said Alice, in 1372, so that neither the father uor sou enjoyed the estate, which passed 
into the possession ,of one of the two daughters, co-heiresses, Eleanor, wife of 
Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester; and their only surviving child Anne, 
conveyed it in marriage, successively, to her three husbands, Thomas, and Edmund, 
earls of Stafford; and William Bourehier, earl of Essex. She lived till 1138. Hum¬ 
phrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham, Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, her son by 
her second husband Edmund, is understood to have had this estate, but be was slain 
in the battle of Northampton, in 1160, fighting for king Henry the Sixth; when, upon 
the occupation of the throne by king Edward the Fourth, this and the duke’s other 
estates were seized, and from the year 1163 Wethersfield became vested in the crown, 
was annexed to the-dutchv ,of Lancaster, and holden of the honour of Clare. It con¬ 
tinued vested in the crown till 1514, wlieu Henry the Eighth exchanged it with 
Sir John Wentworth, of Codham Hall. He had, besides this, various other, (-states 
in the county; and on bis decease in 1567, was buried at Gosfield, which belonged 
to his father. lie left, by his lady Anne, daughter of John Betteuham, Esq., of 
Pluckley, in Kent, an only daughter, Anne, who had thrt-e husbands; Sir Hugh 
Rich; Henry Fitz-Alan, lord Maltravers; and Henry Dean, Esq.;.but left no issue; 
and on her decease in 15^0, her estates descended to John Wentworth, esq., the son 
of her uncle Henry; he resided at Gosfield, and marrying Elizabeth, daughter of 
Christopher St. Laurence, baron of Ilouth in Ireland, had by her John, who married 
Cicely, daughter of Edward^tBIfl sister and co-heiress of Sir Henry Unton,f by whom 
he had Juhp, knightedin 1603, and created a baronet, in 1611. He married Katharine, 
daughter of Sir Moyle Finch, knt. and bart., and dying in 1631, settled this estate upon 
his lady, with -the reversion to Hugh Hare, lord Colerain. The lady died in 1639, 
and Lord Colerain kep$ his -first* cqurt here in the same year, but soon afterwards 
sold it to Thomas Allen, Esq., of Finchley, in Middlesex; of whom it was purchased 


CHAI*. v. 


* Arms of Neville: Gules, a saltire, or, St. Andrew’s cross, argent, 
t See an account ot^sir Henry Untou, in Wood’s Athena:, ed. 1721, vol. 1. col. 283. 
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by John Clerke, M.D., an eminent physician in London, bom at the Brooke Farm, in 
this parish, where his ancestors had lived for several ages, and whose original name 
was Youngman.* Dr. Clerke was succeeded by his son, Joseph Clerke, Esq., of Lin¬ 
coln’s Iun, who died in 1682, and was succeeded by John Clerke, Esq. his nephew,fof 
Meadow End, in Tilbury; whose son of the same name was his heir; succeeded by 
Joseph Clerke, Esq4 The estate of Little Codham Hall, at a short distance southward 
from the church, belonged also to the same family, whose descendant, Thomas White, 
Esq. resides on his estate of Dobbins, and is the proprietor of this and the greater part 
of the estates of Wethersfield, which have generally been divided into smaller occupa¬ 
tions. 

Codham Hall is about two miles and a half south-east from the church. The man¬ 
sion is near the river Pant. It is a hamlet to the manor of Wethersfield, and had a 
chapel on the green near the house, in which divine service wqs performed, till the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but it was afterwards used as a barn. 
There was also a fine park here, of considerable extent, which has been converted into 
fields. A family named l)e Codham resided here soon after the Conquest, of which 
Henry de Codham was living in 1255. The same name appears among the benefac¬ 
tors of Colne Priory; and John de Codham, prior of Dunmow, died in 1270. 

The Coggeshall family were proprietors of this estate, and resided here in the 
reign of Edward the First; and Sir Ralph, the grandson of Sir Thomas, was living 
here in 1294.§ On his decease, in 1305, his son John having died before him, his 
grandson of the same name succeeded to his estates, holdmgtbisin particular of Margaret 
Neville. He died in 1310, having married the sister and heiress of Philip, son of Jordan 
de Peu, by whom he had his son and heir, Sir John de Coggeshall, knighted in 1337, by 
Edward, the 'Black Prince, at that time duke of Cornwall. He held this manor of 
Lady Alice de Neville, as of her manor of Wethersfield; and during the reign of 
Edward the Third, was^many years sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire; and dying in 
1360, was succeeded by his son, Sir Henry, who married Joan, daughter and heiress 
of William de Welle, in whose right he held the manor of* Great Samford. He died 
About the commeneemervt of the reign of Henry the Sixth, || having married Antiochia, 

* William Clerke was living at Wethersfield in 1340; John Zoaivwtf'.an Clerke, and John,Zoungeman, 
Junior, were witnesses to a deed in 1461 ; as was also John Yoiingeman, alias Clerke, in 1551— From old 
drt'ds. * 

t He had also the manor of Little Codham Hall, which he left to his brother Benjamin, M. D. who sold 
the demesnes to Thomas Thompson. 

J. Arms of Clerke: Cheeky, argent and sable j two chemmelf, or.. 

5 Sir Thomas de Coggeshall, living about the latter end of*the reign of Stephen, had two sons. Sir Tho - 
mas and Sir Koger. * ' * 

|| He and his father resided at Coggeshall, and Sir Henry was buried tb"ro Arms of Coggeshall: Ar¬ 
gent, a cross between four escallops, sable. 
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daughter and heiress of Sir John Ilawkwood, by whom he had Blanch, married to v - 

John Doreward, Esq. of Booking; Alice, tlie wife of Sir John Tyrrell, of Herons; 
Margaret, married to William Bateman, Esq. of Little Samford, and afterwards the 
wife of John ltoppelcy, Esq.; and Maud, first married to Robert Dacre, Esq. and 
afterwards to John St. George.* Margaret, the third daughter, having this estate for 
her purparty, conveyed it to her husband, William Bateman, Esq. who had by her 
his only daughter, Margaret, married to William Green, son of John Green, Esq. 
of Widdington. lie died in 1488, and his wife in 1494; but neither of them died 
possessed of this estate, which had previously become the property of Henry Went- Went¬ 
worth, Esq. (second son of Sir Roger Wentworth, of Nettlested, in Suffolk), the first family, 
of the family that settled in Essex, and the progenitor of the Wentworths of Oxford¬ 
shire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and of the various branches in this county. Sir 
Roger Wentworth, of Codham Hall, his son and heir, was sheriff of Essex and Hert¬ 
fordshire in 1499, and marrying Anne, only daughter of Humphrey Tyrrell, Esq. of 
Little Warley, had by her John, Henry, and other children, and died in 1539, leaving 
Sir John, his eldest son, his successor; why married Anne, daughter of John Betten- 
ham, of Pluckley, in Kent, by whom, on his decease in 1567, he left an only daughter, 

Anne, successively married to Sir Hugh Rich, Henry Fite-Alan, Lord Maltravers, 
and William Deane. On the death of this lady, in 1580, John Wentworth, Esq. her 
uncle’s son, inherited this and her other great estates. Ile’married Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Christopher St. Laurence, baron of Ilowtli, by whom he hud John, who, by his 
wife Cicely, daughter* of Edward Unton, Esq. had his son John, anotlfer son, and 
several daughters. John Wentworth, the son, was knighted in 1603, and created a 
baronet in 1611. Marrying Katharine, daughter of Sir Moyle Finch, he had by her 
a son, who died young, and four daughters, of whom Cecily,f the thirtl? was married 
to Sir William Grey, of Chillingham, in Northumberland, created, in 1621, Baron 
Grey, of Werk. Lucy, the fourth daughter and co-heiresv was the second wife of 
Thomas Wentworth, earl qf Cleveland, by whom she had an only daughter, Katharine, 
married to William Spencer, Esq. of Cople, in Bedfordshire, to whom sin; conveyed 
the manor of Codham Hall; which his son, William Spencer, Esq. sold to Sir, 

Richard Pyne, lord chief justi ce of Ireland, who left.it entailed to his son, Henry 
Pyne, Esq. and Ids heirs math: but this gentleman sacrificing his life in a duel, in 
* 

• Besides this chief branch of the family of Coggeshall, there were some of them seated at Bol t-ham, at 
Sandiiu, and other places. One of them was owner of Leaden Hail, in London, and patron of St. Peter’s, 

Cornhill. Eminent citizens of this name were buried in the church of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey; and St. 

Margaret’s, Old Fish Strcet.-t.SVow/’a Sufvry t From a younger brother of Sir Jolm Coggeshall descended 
the Coggeshalls of Hendon, Fornham, St. Genovese, an,l other places in Suffolk and Norfolk. 

■f From the writings of the estate, her name appears to have been Cecily; Sir William Dugdale call., 
her Anne, and says, “ she had divers sons and daughters,”—Baronage, vol. t. p. 44U: however, none of 
them had this estate. 


VOL. 1. 
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1713,* anil ^leaving only daughters, the estate passed to the heirs of his Sister, whose 
son, Robert Walkhain, Esq. coming to this possession, changed his name to Pyne, and 
it has continued in the same family, being the property of Captain Pyne, to whom also 
Wobournes, in Finchinglield, belongs. 

The estate named Little Codham Hall, is a reputed manor, and was sold by Anne, 
lady viscountess Dorchester, to Dr. Clerke. 

Brook Hall is also a considerable farm in this parish, which did belong to the 
Clerke family. 

The estate of Old Hall is a reputed manor, and hits a mansion about two miles from 
the church. In 1512, it was holden of Sir John Rainsworth by John de Vere, earl 
of Oxford; succeeded by his nephew, who, dying in 1526, his heirs-general were his 
two sisters, Elizabeth, wile of Sir Anthony Wingfield; Ursula, wife of Edward 
Knightly, Esq. and John Neville, Esq.; and it is stated in the Inquisition, that John 
Neville, Esq. had livery of the third part of the manors of Brook Hall, Old Hall, and 
Hilbroke Park. In 1586, Lucy, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Sir John Ne¬ 
ville, late Lord Latimer, and her husband, William Cornwallys, conveyed the manor of 
Old Hall to Thomas Livermore, senior, who, in 1632, devised it to his eldest son Ezra, 
from whom, in 1670, it was conveyed to his brother Thomas, from whom it descended 
to lus grandson, Thomas: and, in 1704, being the property of Thomas Livermore, of 
Braintree, clothier, he conveyed it to Robert Dennet, Esq. 

Soinners is an estate near the south-eastern extremity of the parish, called Beasley 
End. It took its name from the family of Semenour, of Ashcvell- Hall, in Finchingfield. 
In 1578, Thomas Wiseman, Esq. of Wimbish, conveyed*it to John Streyte, whose 
grandson, Nathaniel Straight, in 165)7, conveyed it to Robert Dennet, Esq. 

The estate of Bakers belonged to a family so named; it afterwards belonged to the 
Wentworth family, and to the Ellistons. 

A nominal manor named Great Wincey, was left by Stephen Marshall, of Finching- 
field, for eharitable.'purposes. 

An estate named Hyde Farm was formerly reputed a manor, belonging to ltan. 
.Beak, Esq. of Cressinghatn, in Norfolk._ 

The estate of Dobbins has flic mansion near till* village: it is thoseat of Thomas 
White, Esq. 

At a' place named Blackmore End there are the visible remains of a large square 
moat, twenty-live rods in length, and twenty J eight feet wide. This is supposed to 
have been the seat of the ancient family of the Nevilles, lords of Wethersfield. JFarms 
here of considerable extent are named Park Groupd,* and* one in particular is called the 

• * 

• He fought this duel at Chelsea, with Theophilits Bidulph, Esq. for whieh Mr. Biduljih and the seconds. 

Captain Sedgley and-Goffe, were tried. Mr. Uidulph was found guilty of manslaughter, hut the 

seconds were acquitted. 
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Park Farm. In Chapel Field, foundations have been ploughed up, where a chapel is 
known to have stood, which, in 1549, was granted, by King Edward the Sixth, to 
Ralph Agard. 

The church, dedicated to St Mary Magdalen, is on an eminence, and has a nave, 
north and south aisles, and a chaucel, formerly used as a school. The tower, sur¬ 
mounted by a spire, leaded, contains five bells. The living of this church was a rec¬ 
tory, in the advowson of the possessor of the lordship of Wethersfield, previous to the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, when it became vested in the crown, and was granted 
to Edward Sulyard and others, who gave it to the dean and college of Stoke: who, 
previous to the year 1502, obtained a licence to appropriate the great tithes to them¬ 
selves, and to have a vicarage ordained, which remained in their patronage till their 
suppression; when Henry Harvey, L.L.D. master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
obtained a grant of .the vicarage in 1557, and settled it on the master and fellows of 
that foundation, in whose possession it has remained to the present time. The great 
tithes were retained by the crown'till 1591, when they were granted, with those of 
Dunmow, Witham, and Crossing, to John, Aylmer, bishop of London, and his suc¬ 
cessors. 

A chantry was founded here, of whose founder there is no record: it was endowed 
with a messuage called Cowpcrs, and lands named Trigelotts, Thorleys, Wyndell, 
Mandceroft, Rrassctts, Shorthand, Lighes Pighted, and Cock’s crofts, parcel of (hitler’s 
meads,‘in Wethersfield; all which were granted to Thomas Golding, Es<|. in 1548, 
by King Edward (lie fourth. * 

In the chaucel there ate the remains of ( a very ancient monument, bearing the 
figures of a man ami woman, cut in marble, as large as life. They are represented in 
devotional attitudes, and by their appearance and costume are believed to have been 
placed here above three hundred years; the inscription is totally obliterated, yet. it is 
traditionally known to have been for some of the Wentworth family, who had for¬ 
merly large possessions here. 

A neat mural monument of marble on the south wall belongs t<> one of the Mott 
family; and opposite to it, another of a similar appearance b«irs the following inserip-* 
tion:— 

’ “ Near this place lyetii'thc.hody of Joseph Youngman, alias Clerke, of Lincoln’s 
Ityi, Esq. son and heire to the eminent physician. Dr. John Clcrko, of London, whose 
anneestors for some hundred years cyjoyod an estate in this town. He died, Feb. 7, 

1081 aged sixty-six years.” 

» 

In 1559, Richard Harward gate p tenement called Goldings and Allens, with the 
lands belonging to them, to the churchwardens; ordering, that out of the issues they 
should give two shillings to the poor, every Sunday in the year, in the parish church; 
the residue to be for thf? reparation of the said tenements. 
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In 1574, .Richard Walford, husbandman, left lands in trust, the rents and profits to 
he expended in the reparations of the parish church of Wethersfield. 

In 1023, Edward Mountjoy gave freehold lands, called Rands, the rents and profits 
to he disposed of, one half to the use of the poor, lame, and impotent inhabitants of 
Wethersfield, of honest name and fame there, for ever: and the other half to such 
minister or ministers of God’s word, as shall be for the time being chosen and ap¬ 
pointed by the chief inhabitants, or the greatest part of them, to be their ordinary 
weekly lecturer, upon any of the working days of the week, as long as the said lecture 
shall there continue: but if the lecture be discontinued, then the other half of the rents 
and profits of these lands, during the discontinuance of the lecture, to be paid to the 
said poor and lame and impotent inhabitants of Wethersfield for ever. 

In 1636, John Cleveland left his fretdiold messuage or tenement, with appertennnees, 
and several parcels of freehold and customary land thereunto adjoining and belonging, 
in Wethersfield, containing twenty acres, more or less. The rent, to be received half- 
yearly, by trustees, by the will appointed, who shall distribute it amongst threescore 
of the poor inhabitants ofthe parish of Wethersfield, where most need is, in good and 
wholesome wheaten bread, in manner following:—Every Sabbath day throughout the 
year, immediately after the ending of morning or evening prayer, at the parish church, 
five shillings’ worth of bread, to be distributed in equal portions to ten persons of the 
said sixty, till they have alt in that order received an equal part thereof, and then to 
begin again, with ten of the same company, or others the most needy, to tire same 
number of sfixty, and so to continue successively one ten after another, for evermore. 

Ilawkes Ilill Croft was purchased, in 1636, by the inhabitants, with £65, being 
money left in their hands by a person unnamed, for the use of the most needy poor 
people of Wefliersfield, to be improved and managed to the best advantage by trustees 
appointed, with the aid and advice of the overseers and churchwardens for the time 
being, for ever. 

Walter Wiltshire, Who died in 1641, in bis lifetime gave an annuity of £40 for 
two perpetual lectures in Wethersfield. 

‘ In 1702, Thomas Fitch left, by will, £20 per annum, to be paid to a schoolmaster 
for establishing a free lydiool in the Town Street, Co teach twenty poor boys reading, 
writing, and accounts, fit'to be placed out to any trade;^aiid £f() every twd years, to 
buy twenty coats of gray cloth for these twenty poor scholars; Uud if themshould not 
be that number, the overplus to be laid out ilt shoes, for such as are most in want of 
them: the schoolmaster to go along with his scholars to church on Sundays and holy 
days. lie also gave a salary of £5 per annum, and- tile us'e of a tenement on Stammers 
Green, in this parish, for the keeping a free school there, to teach twenty poor boys 
and girls to read only; and its the boys there attain their learning, to be transmitted 
to the school in the Town Street: and also gave one load of laggot wood to each of 
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the schools, to be delivered about the latter end of November yearly, for ever. lie chap. v. 
also appointed the churchwardens and overseers of the parish, and the proprietors of 
his estate for the time being, to be supervisors of each school for ever, and to meet at 
Lady Day and Michaelmas every year, to view the schools and scholars; he also gave 
20s. per annum, to be spent at their meetings; and charged his whole estate with the 
payment of the money, and delivery of the wood. 

Mrs. Dorothy Mott, a maiden lady, erected a free school here, in her lifetime, 
which she endowed with £12 per annum, to teach twenty poor girls to read, sew, and 
knit; with an allowance of firewood, and to each scholar a gown, to be given once in 
two years. The expense of these provisions she charged upon her estate in Little 
Bardfield. The same lady also erected a gallery in the church, for the children of this 
school to attend divine service. 

Several Roman urns, glass vessels, and other antiquities have been found in this 
parish. 

In 1821, this parish contained one thousand five hundred and fifty-eight, and, in 
1831, one thousaud six hundred and ninety-eight inhabitants. 

SIIAl.FOllI). 

Skalford extends from Wethersfield on the north, to Pantfield and Great Saling south- Slialfmii. 
ward; and from the extremity of Hinekford Hundred on the west, to the river Black- 
water eastward. From east to west this parish measures three miles, and not more than 
two from north'to south:, the name has been, according to Norden, derived from a 
ford over the river Blackwa^er, winch fiows not far from the church. In ancient writ¬ 
ings this name is writteh Shaldeford, Shalforfh, Shawforth, Seanford, Shelford; and, 
in Domesday, Celdeford and Scaldefort. The soil, as in Great Bardfield and some 
neighbouring parishes, is a loamy sand, and grav61 upon a white and yellow sand, with 
a wet heavy loam upon a brown clay, or brick earth; below which, at eighteen or 
twenty inches, is found a white chalky clay, which is applied, vy/tlj very good effect, 
in strengthening the light soils, in a proportion of one hundred and. sixty bushels per 
rod, or sixty-four hundred bushels to tj>e acre. The whit§ and yellow sand is su*- 
cessfully applied in the same proportions to the wet heavy soils.* Distance from Brain¬ 
tree threej and from Londdb JuTty-thrce miles. 

Algar, e^rl of Mercia, with Godere, and another freeman, were the possessore of this 
parish in the time of Edward the Confessor. It was afterwards given to the queen, 
and, at the time of the survey, nearly the whole of it wits held immediately under the 
king by Otto, the goldsipith;>the wuall remaining portion was in possession of Walter 
the cook. These lands were divided into five manors, several of which were after¬ 
wards united, and nearly the whole holden of the honour of Clare. 

* Agricultural Survey. 
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The mansion of Shalford Hall is southward from the church, and not far distant. 
In the reign of Henry the Second, the lord of this manor was Hamo Fitz-Geofrey, 
who, by his wife Agnes, had Robert, the father of Richard, whose son was Hamo 
Fitz-Ilichard, recorded to have held half a knight’s fee in Shaldeford, of Richard de 
Clare, earl of Gloucester and Hertford, in the year 1262, in whose family it continued 
till 1814. 

In 1319, Humphrey de Northwood is the recorded lord of Shalford, of a family of 
great antiquity,* * * § settled originally in the isle of Sheppey, in Kent. Roger de North- 
wood was with Richard the First, at the siege of Acre. Sir Roger de Northwood 
died in 1285, leaving behind him the honourable fame of having loyally served his 
sovereign, Henry the Third. John, his son, was a knight banneret, and acquired 
fame in several warlike expeditions, in the reigns of Edward the First and Edward 
the Second; was sheriff of Kent in 1300, and sat in parliament from 1312,to 1318. 
By his wife, Joan de Baddlesmero,f he had John, who died before him, and Humphrey, 
the first possessor of this estate: John, his son, held this manor of the lady Alice de 
Neville. He died in 1362, leaving, by Katharine Picot, his wife, Joanna,:): his only 
daughter and heiress, who, by marriage, conveyed this manor and other possessions 
to her husband, Sir Roger de Scales. Robert, their son and heir, died in 1402, 
leaving, by bis wife Elizabeth, Robert, who died unmarried, and was succeeded by 
his brother Thomas, a galjant warrior, murdered in 1460; he left, by Emma his wife, 
the daughter of John Whalesborough, Elizabeth, his only daughter and heiress, 
at that limp married to Henry Bourchier, Esq. second sop of Henry, earl of Essex. 
She was afterwards married to Anthony de Widville, eajd Rivers, and in her right 
lord Seales. They conveyed this estate to Sir Geofrey Gat<*, who died possessed of 
it in 1477, succeeded by bis son William, who, dying in 1485, left Sir Geofrey his 
son and successor; on whose deceasV, in 1526, he had for his successor his son, Sir 
John Gate,§ who espousing the cause of Lady Jane Grey, was beheaded, and his estates 
confiscated in 1553t on which event Queen Mary granted this manor to Cecily 
Barnes, or Berners, one of her maids of honour, upon whbs'e decease it came again to 
the crown, and, in 1569, was granted, by Qu^en Elizabeth, to William, lord Howard, 
baron of Effingham, eldest sou of Thomas, duke of .Norfolk, by his second wife, Agnes 
Tilney: he was lord admiral of England, Ireland, am^-Wales,' and employed in the 
most important affairs. This manor was held by him of the .crown, as the fortieth 


* Philipot's ViliareOantiiin. |>. 237, 238, ami Collect. Hie. St. George, fol. 222. . 

t,Their remains lie under an arch of ancient appearance and singular masonry, in Norwood’s chapel, 
in the south wall of the chancel; there are coats of arms od the wall, and’ill the window there used to 
he painted figures of several individuals of this faftiily. 

t Arms of Northwood : Ermine, a cross engrailed gules : in a canton dexter a hoar's head conpfi. 

§ Arms of Gate : See page 23fi. 
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part of a knight’s fee. Charles, his son, on his father’s decease in 1572* * * § succeeding < : hai*. v. 
as earl of Effingham, was equal to his father in all virtuous accomplishments and 
bravery, and was admiral and commander-in-chief of the English fleet at the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. He sold this estate, in 1579, to Thomas Thompson, citizen 
and haberdasher, of London. 

This family .of Thompson derive themselves from Richard Thompson, of Laxton, n "" ( n i'- 
in Yorkshire, gentleman usher to King Henry the Fourth.* His son, William mi)y. 
Thompson, had four sons,f of whom Thomas, the second. Wits the purchaser of this 
estate; by his wife, Anne Digby, he had Thomas, who marrying Anne, daughter of 
John Aldersley, merchant, of London, and sister to Lady Coventry, had by her five 
sons, three of whom died without issue; John, the second son, secretary to lord 
keeper Coventry, left only two daughters. Thomas, the youngest son of the second 
Thomas, married Arftie, daughter of Robert Bourne, of Bovinger, by whom lie had 
Thomas, who had no offspring; Robert, and three daughters. Anne, the widow of 
Thomas, the father, retained this possession till the year 1679, and was succeeded by 
her son Robert,:): who, in 1683, sold Shalford Hall to Samuel Husbands, Esq. of 
London, knighted in 1684, and constituted deputy-lieutenant and justice of the peace. 

He rebuilt nearly the whole of the mansion-house, and greatly improved the (“state, 
which he sold, in 1692, to Sir Johfi Moore, knt. alderman of Loudon, and retired to 
the island of .Barbadoes.§ Sir John, on his decease in 1702, left this manor to his 
nephew, John Mjoore, E s q- of Keutwell Hall, who dying unmarried, iq 1713, it 
descended to his kinsman, J<\hn Moore, in 1714; from whom it was afterwards con¬ 
veyed to Jones Raymond, Esq. 

The mansion-house of Nicholls is on the left of the road from Shalftnyl church to Ni< holl.-*. 
Booking. It took its name from a family to whom it originally belonged. John, the 
son of Nicholas, occurs in the court rolls of 1307 to 1326; and Thomas, John, and 
Margery Fitz-Nichole, or Nicholes, successively held this estate, during nearly the 
entire reign of Edward the/Fliird, from 1351 to 1376. 

After passing in succession to Robert and Thomas Rickedon, John de Fleeham, • 


* Pedigree, testified "by Gcc^. Owcft, Yojk, and Thomas Thompson, Lancaster) heralds, in Kilts, 
t John, the "third son, was of Staffor&s, hi Hertfordshire, and, marrying Anne, daughter and hey css of 
William Durell, Jisq. had by liter his son John, living in the reign of Henry the Eighth. He married the 

daughter of-Charlton, Esq of hipping, and had two sons, Kdvvard and Thomas. Edward was of 

Stratford, in this cotyity, and marrying Anne, daughter of Judge Biownc, laid an only (laughter, Kli/.abrth, 
manied to*Thomas Jernegan, Esq. of Sulfolk. * 

X lie came to an untimely diath by being atirown from his horse into a ditch at Kelvedon Hatch. 
Arms of Thompson : Azure, a lion passant gardant, or. Crest t A lion sailant, collared, or 

§ He was bred an attorney, bnt went over to Barhadoes, where he married a widow of the name of 
Horne, by whom lie had Edwayl, Samuel, and James. He re-visited England, and after greatly improi ing 
the mansion-house of Shalford Hall, returned to Barhadoes, where he died. 
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. John Brail field* in 1393, and to Richard and John Gainsford, it was sold by the 
‘ latter of these to Sir John Wentworth, hut. of Codhuin Ilall, who died in 1567, and 
whose daughter, Anne, lady Maltravers, kept her first court here in 1568. From this 
lady it passed to John Wentworth, Esq. and to his son and grandson, both named 
John; from the latter of whom it was conveyed to Richard Symonds, Esq. of the 
l‘ool, in Great Yeldham. On his decease, in 1627, he left this manor, aud Gunces, iu 
Great Yeldham, to his fifth son, Richard Fitz-Symonds; succeeded, in 1680, by his 
nephew, John Symonds, Esq. of the Pool, who, on his decease in 1693, bequeathed 
this estate and Pantfiold Hall to his nephew, Martin Carter, Esq. of Saling, who, in 
1715, sold it to Janies Peers, clothier, of Rocking, from whom it was conveyed to 
Jones Raymond, Esq. 

The manor-house of Slierne Hall is not far distant from Pantfield Priory; it 
anciently belonged to the Coggeshall family: Jolinde Coggeshall died in 1319, holding 
this estate of Humphrey de Northwood, in socage, by service of 10s. per annum, 
lie also held lands here under John Fitz-Nicholas, anil the abbot of St. Osytli, both 
by knights’ service. His son, Sir John, succeeded his father, and held this estate till 
his decease in 1361, when Sir Henry his son was his successor, who died in 1375; 
after which no account has been preserved till 1537, when it was sold, by John Gains¬ 
ford, of Nicholls, to Sir John Wentworth, of Co'dhaui Ilall; succeeded, in 1567, by 
his daughtci, Lady Maltravers, from whom it passed, in 1580, to her cousin, John 
Wentworth, Esq. of Gosfield; on whose decease, in 1588, his soil of the same name 
succeeded, whose mother, Dorothy, being married to Sir Edward Moore, and join¬ 
tured in this manor, they all three united iu conveying it, in 1599, to Mark Mott, a 
gentleman c^f au ancient family, who had been a long time resident in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

•John Mott had lands in Shalford in 1375. Thomas Mott, of Braintree, married 
Alice Mead, and had John and Mark. John, iu 1557, married Catharine Roke, 
who died in 1571: and he afterwards married Joan, sister of Sir Robert Gardiner, 
•president of Ireland in the time of Queen Elizabeth; by this second wife he bail 
Mary, married to a son of Judge Clench, of Holbrook, in Suffolk: Captain Robert 
Clench was her son. John Mott died in 1595, and jus wife Joan iu 1602. 

Mark, the second son, aud ultimately the heir of Thomas Mott, was the purchaser 
of this estate. By Ins wife Frances he had six sons and three daughters! John, who 
was of Shalford; Adrian, Mark, a second Mark, Joseph, Edward, whose daughter 

Mar) was married to-l)igby. Of the daughters of Mark Mott, the father, Mary 

died young; a second Mary died in 1610;'' aud .Saralf was married to Robert 

* From the Court Hulls of tin- manor. 

f Joliu Doreward, Ks<|. who died in 1465, had a moiety of the manor ** Slierne Ilall, which lie left by 
will to his eldest son. 
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Tasborougli in 1611; and she appears to have been previously, or afterwards, married ‘ l!U '- v 
to Sir John Henley, of Yorkshire. 

Mark Mott, the father, died in 1637, and was buried at Braintree, his wife having 
died in 1615: John, of Shalford, their eldest son, married Alice Harrington, and had 
six children: Thomas, who married Sarah Brand, but left no issue; Mark, who had 
a son named John; Alice; Mary; John; and James. 

Adrian, the second son of Mark Mott, married Jane Wade, and had by her 
Adrian, of Wiston, in Suffolk, father of Mark, also of Wiston; who, by his wife, 

Susanna Marke, had Mark, who lived in Ireland; John, of London, who, by his wife 
Elizabeth, had Milford, John, Elizabeth, Thomas, and Susanna. Katharine Kemp 
was the second wife of Adrian Mott, to whom he was married in 1004, and had by 
her Mark, who married Anne, daughter of Robert Dove, and bad by her Mercy, 
wife of Richard Smith; Frances, wife of John Clopton, who had by her Anno; 
Dorothy, wife of Tliomas Alby; Mary, wife of Thomas Kemp, instituted minister of 
Foxoartli in 1656, and living in 1700; Adrian Mott, of Braintree, buried there in 
1662, a person of note, and a great benefactor of that parish. 

Mark, the fourth son of the first Mark, \Vas D.l). and rector of Rayne: lie married 
Mercy, daughter and heiress of William Tiehbourne, of Hampshire, minister of Rom¬ 
ford, and had by her Mercy; Frances; Henry, buried at Braintree in 1631; Dorothy, 

Anne, Mark, Mary, and Sarah, who only lived a few days: their mother died in 1027; 

Dr. Mott, the father, in 1630. At the time of his decease, he possessed an estate at 
Great Iladlumif iu Hertfordshire; and Rochford, in Booking, holden of Booking 
Hall: he had also the manor of Great Birch, in Essex, which last he left by will to 
his three youngest daughters, who were proprietors of it in 1636. 

Mark Mott, second son of Adrian Mott, of Braintree, iu 1630, marked Elizabeth 

Dike, by whom he had Mark, Nathaniel, Elizabeth, and Susannah, married to- 

Mascall, in 1660. Mark Mott, the father, was jpiricd at Rayne iu 1667.’*' Mark > his 
eldest son, married Barbara, daughter of Thomas Ady, M.D.. pf Wethersfield, at 
which place he also resided,‘dying there in 1694; having- lmd Mark, Ady, who was a 
justice of peace in Wethersfield; Nathaniel, Thomas, Barbara, married to William 
Ward, LL.D. official and commissary of the'dioccse of York; Mercy, Dorothy, and 
Anne. 

Barbara Mott, thojtvife of Dr. Ward, had two sons and a daughter. The eldest , 
son married a daughter of Thomas Cartwright, Es<j. of Aynhoc; ami the daughter 
was first married to Sir Robert Fagg, Bart, and afterwards to Roger Talbot, Esip 

Nathaniel, the second son.of Mark Mott, rector of Chelmsford, was of Little Wal¬ 
la 1613, lie was appointed minister of Chelmsford, as is stated in “ Walker’s Suffeiimr, of Ids Ma¬ 
jesty King Charles the Kirs^," &c. part ii. p. 308. 

VOL. I. 4 S 
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• tham, and left two children; Thomas Felton Mott, of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
and Mary. ' 

The learned John Thruston, M.I). of Weston Market, near Thetford, and fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge, was of this family, having assumed the name of Thruston 
instead of Mott. 

Sherne Hall passed from this family to John Pyuc, Esq. 

The manor of Iledfauts, as appears in the dutehy-rolls of 1378, was named lled- 
fanne. Its successive possessors are not found in records, till it became part of the 
estate of the Smyths of Crossing Temple, about the time of Queen Elizabeth. From 
Thomas Smyth, Esq., who died in 1563, it descended to Clement, his son, in 1590; 

to Sir John, who assumed the name of Neville, whoso son,-Neville, Esq. sold 

it to Sir Martin Lumley, Knt. from whom it passed to Sir James Lunilcy, Bart, on 
whose decease it was sold, by his executors, to the governors of Guy’s Hospital. 

The mansion-house of Abbots Hall is about a mile south from the church, and 
received this name from its having belonged to the abbey of St. Osyth. On the dis¬ 
solution of that house, in 1539, this estate was let on lease by King Henry the Eighth 
to Sir Roger Wentworth, at the rent of six pounds per annum; but the same mo¬ 
narch, in 1510, granted all the messuages and lands in Slialford, belonging to the said 
monastery, to Thomas, lord Cromwell; who, the same year, losing the favour of the 
king, was attainted and beheaded, and his estates confiscated; afterwards, the king 
made this a part of the jointure of his queen, Anne of Cleves; on whose decease, 
coming again to the crown, it was granted by Queen Elizabeth, in, 1588, by the name 
of “ the manor of Shallbrd, with its rights and appertor/hnees, and the advowson of 
the rectory and church of Slialford, to Richard Braithwaitc aftd Richard Bromley.” 

Thomas Tyjrdl, and his son of the same name, of Fulborn, in Cambridgeshire, were 
in possession of this estate in 1589; of whom the son left Thomas, Susan, and Eliza¬ 
beth; of these, Thomas dying with-it issue, his sisters became his co-heiresses. In 
1639, Susan was married to Michael Dalton, Esq.* of Fulborn; and Elizabeth, being 
married to Benjamin Thornton, Esq., he, with his said wife/ sold their moiety of this 
n*nnor to the said Michael Dalton, Esq. He had seven children—Tyrcll, John who 
received the honour of knighthood, Elizabeth, Thqmas, who liatl this estate, and died 
without issue; DorotKy, Mary, and Samuel, who suepuuded his brother Thomas in 
this estate, but left no offspring. Tyrell, the eldest son, had ffv^e sons and one daugh¬ 
ter; Thomas, who died young; Tyrell, Piercy, John, William, and Elizabeth. 

Tyrell had this estate bequeathed to him by his uncle Samuel, who,died in 1686,f 
having previously sold it to James Gray, Esq. of Jhc Middle Temple; he ifiarried 

I * 

* Michael Dalton, Esq. was of Lincoln’s Inn, ahd compiler of a noted work, erttitled “ Dalton’s Coun¬ 
try Justiee.” 

t Arms of Dalton: Azure, a lion rampant between fifteen cross crosslet$*?.3. 2.2. 3.2. 
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Margaret, daughter of Sir Edward Bowyer, of Camberwell, in Surrey, and hail also chai*. v 
a second wife, Mary, daughter of Peter, son of Sir John Marla}’, Knt. of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. His father was a descendant of a younger branch of the noble family of 
Gray of Groby, and gentleman usher to the Lady Vere, baroness of Tilbury. The 
estate afterwards became the property of Robert Vaisie, of Northumberland.* 

An estate here, named the White House, formerly was the property of John Yeld- 
hain, Esq. 

Wvrners, an ancient mansion, was formerly holdcu, with the estate belonging to it, Wviikt-. 
as half a knight’s fee, by the family of Wymer, who flourished here in the time of 
King Richard the Second. 

The church of Shalford has a nave, north and south aisles and chancel, and a square cinirrli. 
tower containing five bells. It is dedicated to St. Andrew. 

Originally this church was a rectory, and appendant to Shalford Hall, till about the 
year 1174, when it was given, by Humo Fitz-Geoffrey, for the founding of a pre¬ 
bend in the church of Wells;|- to which the great tithes were soon afterwards appro¬ 
priated, and a vicarage ordained here, of whirl) the prebendary of Shalford lias conti¬ 
nued the patron. 

“There anciently stood a free chapel near Sherne Hull, in the gift of the lords of that 
manor. Ralph de Coggesliall, m 1283, and; Sir John dc Coggcshull, in 1328, were 
patrons of it; and the latter presented two chaplains to it, in 1332 and 1336. 

The.poor of this parish receive an annuity of twenty shillings from the manor of 
Nicholls; and have also t\v» other benefactions, each of the same amount. 

In 1821, this parish contained six hundred and seventy, and, in 1831, seven hun¬ 
dred and one inhabitants’. 


C'harifh* 


* In the reign of Edward the Second, u family of note t<jok their surname from this place; hut the) 
were at that time settled at Rivenhall. 

f See the grant at length, in Newcourt, vol. ii. p. 519. 
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